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THE SEA OF GALILEE. 

T he province of Galilee may be regarded, in 
some sense, as the Scotland of the ancient 
Hebrew kingdom. It lay on the north — form- 
ing a detached anii^sepaiate territory; and was ’ 
a land of mountains and lakes, and of w'ild and \ 
romantic scenery. It was occupied, too, like 
other highlands, by an active apo thrifty, though , 
plain and unpretending population. In compar- j 
ison with the more wealthy and populous regions / | 
of the south, it w'us a land of reiircnient and se- 
clusion — Ac retreat of the fugitive, the resting ; 
place of the weary, the refuge and sanctuary of . 
the oppressed. Its separation from .Judea was 
even greater in one respect than that of Scotland 
from her sister kingdom — the frontiers of the i 
two .Jewish territi»ries being par'ed fro^»,.»•■J^f 
other by the province of Samaria^ which be- 
tween. Fjoin the geographical rclation^^hi^ i 
these two great divisions of the Hebrew- tfri \ I 
lory thus sustained to each other, there arosn^ 
certain marked and striking distinctions between ; 
them, which it is necessary to keep eunstantly ’ 
in mind, in readiiig the narrative of our Saviour's 
life, in order to njipTeciate fully the point and per- j 
tinency of the various inciden]* w-hich occurred, 
as allected by tlie change i)jL^A in passing from 
one of these sectionsoJ* the ^Judea was 

central, populous, and pow'crful.^^/^lilee w-as 
retired and comparatively solitary. Judea was 
the home of the wealthy, the aristocratic, and 
the proud ; Galilee that^f the poor,'^J^humhl^, 

and the low-ly. Thus while the one seek foT^afoty, for communion with friends, and 

in the j for repose. Judea was the field of toil and dan- 



^oing forth int^ the cities of Judea, Jesus 
t scenes of exposure, eonflicl, trial, ami 
He came back to Galilee again fo 


scene of all the great and ex^tin;»;J 


Saviour's history — it was i^^.c -other that his i ger; Galilee was the quiet and secluded home, 
most frequent and most successful ministrations The attachment which Jesus obviously felt for 
were performed. Judea was the arena where ! the Galilean ground, and the frequency with 
he encountered opposition, conflict, and danger, i which he resorted to it during the whole course 
while among the solitudes of Galilee he found | of his public career, were duo, in a great nieas- 


retirement, peaceful communion with friends, 
and repose. In the former, he denounced hy- 
pocrisy and sin, contended with prejudice, with- 
stood persecution and calumny, and faced, some- 
times, throngs of infuriated enemies. In the 
latter, he kindly and patiently instructed auditors 
who heard him gla(|ly, or walked quietly in rural . 
solitudes with chosen friends, or retired by hirn/i 
self alone, into the deep recesses of the niounj^ 
ains, for rest, for meditation, and for prayer. In a 
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ure, to the character of the peopja^at iiihaliited 
it — who were, like other mountJmeers, plain ani 
unpretending iu^thfii^mannc]^, gentle and kind-^ 
hearted in ij^Jiposifid^^f»^ljMW.r ready to listen 
to, and toai'ppreciate the simple hut sublime mo* 
»!^iiy wiu'ch the instructions of the great teacher 
(Conveyed. Their pursuits and modes of life were 
very simfile and plain. They caught fish on the 
lakes, they reared flocks and herds on the mount- 
ain sides, they cultivatct] corn and olives in the 
valleys ^nd on the slopes of the hills. They 
were loA^ down upon by the wealthier and 
more culd^tcd population of the southern king* 



(lom with tha^^u liar ^peeves 
diadain ^high man in sim-* 
ilar. teases alwaya. cherishes 
again'sl his fellow man. Tlieir 
pursuits, the simplicity of 
their ii^odes of life, their rus- 
tic hal^its, and their j)ro\incial 
diaierl, all coNAl'iuAj tef stump 
«theni, in the opinion of the 
aristocratic iiihahilants of the 
metropolis, with the mark of 
iiiferitirity. Everi^thcir prin- 
cipal town, a picturesque ^nd 
rural village among the hil|jL 
was derided at Jerusalem, •h\ 
the common saying, that no-^ 
filing good could come from 
Nazareth. Thus there was a 
.M)rt of opprobrium in the ap- 
pellations, Jesits of Nfizouth 
and ,/r.vMA of (iulilcc, hy which 
the Saviour was usually de- 
signateil at Jerusalem when 
spoken ot\ hy his foes, and 
there was^^a peculiar expression of .•»e»>rii*Mi the 
MiHiiner in which JVfer was aeet)steil h\ the h^- 
^ifanders at the door (»f the high jiriest's palace, 
when tliev said, “ Tlmii surely art one uftheiii, for 
hy .speu'h hetrayeth thee.” • • 

TIIK I'KOIM.R OF , 

It was, perhaps, in no ineonsiderantl^degrj 
owing to the hiunhle, and, in some res]> pct.s^ 
feri(*r position vvhicli was oe(m[)ied hy the^ff 
of Galilee, that they W'ere more ready to liiKi 
to and receive instruction than their sonthj 
countrymen 'I’he proud and haughty inha 
ants of Jerusalem lirst despised and then Inil 
• the spiritual teachings that Jesus offered them, 
and he was often obliged to withdraw beyond 
« the reach of their hostility to save his life. The 
Galileans, on the other haiul, felt gratified and 
honored by the coming of such a prophet among 
them They follow'ed him from place^ place, 
they as.scmhlcd in crowds to hear his diT ^ 
they brought the sijjk, the lame, the niair 
the blind to he healed hy his j»ow’cr 
during the lime of our Saviour's minh 
and lor a eonsiderable period after his death, so 
large a ]iorliori of the adherents to his cause 
were inhabitants of this secluded province, that 
the (Jliristians were known for many vears hy 
the name of Galileans, and were thus generally 
vie, signaled throughout the Roman world. 

The favor, l^nvever, with which Jesus was re- 
4|^rded by the p%ple of Galilee, was hy no means 
uninterrupted or )^iversa^^lle was very de- 
cidedly rejected l)^|J||^|^Poplc^9f^razarcth — 
which was virtually his native towii^^t is tr ue 
that Jesus was actually horn in Betluehcm^ 
fulfillment of an ancient prophecy, hut his pa-^ 
rents lived in Nazareth before his birth, and they 
returned to it immediately afterw'ard ; and here, 
with very little interruj^tion, Jesus si»cnt all the 
years of childhood, youth, and early manhood 
for he did not commence his public n^pjptrations 
until ho IS nearly thirty years of a| 
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ly man 
mipjpti 


AZAKK’I II 

'I'he situation of Naz.irelh is very pjrtiire.sqiie 
and beautiful It stands upon the declivity of a 
hill oil the w’csteni side of a seeluded valley, 
which loses itself .unong muurilains on the north, 
and to the south opens out tow’urd the broad and 
fertile plain of L'sdrirlon. It has been visited 
instant succession of ])ious |)ilgriins now 
fur ne:vrly two thousand years, who go to it, at- 
^y the sarredness of the gnsiiid where 
spent so large a portion of his earthly life 
holy localities are now' inelo.^eil within 
wails of convents and ehiirrhes, and are ex- 
hibited to the jiilgrims who come to view them. 
W'ith many ceremonial indications of veneration 
and aw'e. I'herc is llie house where Mary lived 
— a fountain whe^, during her maiden life, she 
W'as aeeijstomedJ^\igo for water — the house in 
which ^osctdijim'i Marjr dwelt after their mar- 
riage, aridTwHrre Jesus spent his early years — 
and, finally, the shop where Joseph wrought as 
a carpenter during the childhood and youth of 
^Whether the iilentifieation of those 
imaginary or real, the ground has been 
‘rations of pilgriins and trav- 
elers, wlTo havtr^sNled through every possible 
difficulty and danger to reach the spot, and have 
gazed upon the sacred localities at last with feel- 
ings of the profoiiiidest veneration and awe. 

The early portions of our Saviour's life are 
passed over so cursorily hy the sacred w'riters, 
that the reader sometimes does not realize how 
long the period was during which lie remained 
at home, under the paternal roof, in a strictly 
private station, and employed like other young 
men of his native village, in the plain and uii- 
irctending duties of private life. Jesus not only 
lent the period of childhood among the simple 
[Hagers of Nazareth, hut he was /rn years with 
them as a man. He did not leave his early home 
I |[i enter upon the duties of his public ministry 
l^til he was thirty years of age Of course the 
people of Nazareth knew him vei|r intimately in 
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all the relat^^s of common and social life, and town is built ; and we may imagine a thousand 
when suhseouently, after entering upon his pub- circumstances occurring in the course and pro- 
lic ministralyvi^, he returned to his native town, gress of such riot as this, which should protract 
and presente J himself before his former neigh- it in duration, and postpone the consummation of 


bors and frieV. is in the capacity of a prophef and it, and carry the parties concerned in it fjjr away 
religious reformer, they rejected and derided his from the spot where the violence first .began, 
authority; dtid on one occasion they were aroused* Besses, tradition — though a very unsafe* guide 
to such a derrreQ. of animosity against him, on in-cesocct to tnith — is fouiii^^nT seldom to err 


to such a degree of animosity against him, on in-cespcct to tnith — is fouiii^^ny seldom to err 
account of certain sentiments which he expressed, in re'spc-'ct to localities. The facts rclhted in^ 
obnoxious to their Jewish prejudices, that they an ancient legend may very likely never have 
seized him in the streets, and taking liim with- occurred, but in those cascg where they have 
■ - ~ occurred, it is very seldom 

J " th^ the scene of the transac- 

looked for in any 

£ ■ V ’ - /otiicr ]>Iace than that t« which 

m'- -: ■ ‘he Jepml assigns it. . , 


th^ the scene of the trail sac- 
^on is to be looked for in any 
/ otiicr ]>Iace than that t« which 
the legend assigns it. • ^ ^ • 
With the exception of the 
hostility which the niinistrn- 
lions of Jesus awakened 
among his fellow-townsmen 
in Nazareth, he was gener- j 
ally very favorably received 
by the plain and unpretending 
inhabitants of the Galilean 
hills Tt was in these silent 
and secluded regions that the 
greatest crowd.s assciiihlcd'Tb^ 
follow liis footsteps, to wit- 
ness his miracles, and to lis- 
ten to his words. Here he 
found his warmest and most 
devoted friends. Tt was here 
•loo that he was accustomed 
to .seek KCtirement and seclu- 
sion, in quiet rambles on 
along the sea shore, sometimes 
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ijiil the city, were going to throw him down from I^^^uiitnin sides or along the sea shore, sometimes 
a precipice But ho, as the .sacred narrative ex- ' in company w’ith a fl[»Mrchosen followers, nn«l 
presses it, “ passing through the midst of them, * .sometimes entirely alone. In a word, witli the" 
went his w'ay.’’* j exception of a fe^v great public transnethms con- 

Travelers who visit Naza^^th at the present ■ nected with the onciiing and closing events of 
time, find several precipices fcar the city, w'ell the Saviour’s life, tlic whole period of his earthly 
suited, apparently, to the drcadil^purposi#* which i existence was spent among tlie secluded nfftl ro- 
thc enemies of the Saviour had at this time in I mantic scenery of Galilee, and a very large pre- 
view The one, however, which is shown as the j porting of the moat important of the ovenl.s of 


chosen followers 


true loealit y, is situated at a distance of two miles ; ji 
from the present town, and is on the of 
hill which overlooks the gre^t plaintomgii^uth is ' 
of Nazareth. This distance, would 

seem to be too great to anstn'cr the conditions of 


i^ftory took ])laee on tj^e shores and in the 
m^^ite environs of the roimmtic lake which 
the wl)jcct of the present memoir. 

THE SEA. 

The lake is knowm, among its other appel la- 


the narrative. ^I’he sacred writer s.iys that they j tioiis, by the name of the Sea of Galilee, though 
leil their victim to the brow of “ the hill on which j it must he considered as deriving it.a claim to so 
their city w',Ts built.” Besides, it has been thought * imposing a designation from its historical im- 
not probable that a mob, under such circum- portance, and not from its magnitude. It is 
stances of sudden excitement, would go so far to I simply a fresh-water lake, Q4<^endiiig about 
accoinplish a purpose which might so easily have | eighteen miles from north to south, iind perhiiyis 
been accomplished nearer. Some modern schol- | six or eight in ,tbe other direction. It is sii-j- 
ars have inferred, therefore, either that the an- ! rounded by mountaTm^'hieh on the ea.steni si<Ie 
cient city of Nazareth was on a different spot j rise in most places precipitously and suhlimcly 
from that occupied by the modern town, or i from the very margin of the water On the 
else that tradition errs in the identification of we.stern shore the ascent is more gradual, and 
the cliff or precipice to which the narrative refers, in some places, especially toward the north, there 
Such inferences as these are. however, obviously lie between the upland and the water, broad 
very little to be relied upon. For the precipice tracts of level or undulating land, which are very 
in question, though distant from the city, forms fertile .find easily tilled. Those portions of the 
still the brow of a part of the hill on which the borderl^^ the lake were occupied, in ancieni 
I Luke iv. 29, 30 times, ffi^a very considerable rural population 
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The people cultivated the fertile land for com. the wind and by the reflection o»me mgry *kj, 
wine, and Oil, and they built towns, for the uses tossed itself into billows which cHhsed each other 
of commerce or for the purpose of protection, at angrily to the shore. BetweeQi^^se two ex- 
fluch points as were most convenient for the spe- tremes, the great valley of Galilee assumed at 
cial ends in view — sometimes in the openings of varibus times every possible pKase that the 
the vafleys which communicated with the inte- changes and combinations of grandeur and beau- 
rior o4fbe country, and sometimes on the shores ,ty in mountain scenery can display, 
of the sea. tC.hv/razin^ Bethsaida, Capermuam, natural curiositiks. 


of the sea. Bethsaida, Capernluam, 

c and Tiberias, seem to have been the principal of 


NATURAL CURIOSITIKS. 

Two geological phenomena of a somewlat ex- 


these towns, so far as we can judge from the traordinary character, which mark the region that 
allusions to them contained in the sacred narra- we have been describing, were observed in very 
tive, and they muli all have been situated on the ancient times by the inhabitants, and have borne 
western and northweste|p shores of the sea, at various peric^s, subsequent to that time, im- 
though, of them all, Tiberias^s n^ the only one portant relations to the events that have occurred 
whose site can be positivdy\nd precisely id^n- in the history of the valley. The first of these 
^t^cd. The localities of the rest are variously natural curiosities are the dens and caves of 
assigned to the different groups of ruins which Magdala. The rocks of which the strata are 
abound throughout the region, according to the composed in the vicinity of the sea of Galilee — as 
varying conclusions to which geographers and is in fact often the case in 4hat quarter of the 
scholars are respectively led, in exploring the world — consist to a great extent of a sort of 
grounds, and in applying to them the descrip- cavernous limestone, which through the presence 
tions and allusions of ancient history. perhaps of elastic gases pent up within the sub- 

scKNERY OP THE TALLEY. Stance of thc rock at the time of its formation, 

It will readily appear, from what has been or through the action of water flowing for ages 
said, thaV the Sea of Galilee, with the fertile through the secret fissures of the strat;*. after the 
plains and valleys that surround it, formed a vast mass was formed, is perforated in many parts 
basin; and so regular and symmetrical was its with openings and chambers, which, when the en- 
general form, that almost thc whole extent of it trances to them communicate with the open air, 
could be surveyed from any of,the loftieiucicva- form dens and eaves, that become the haunts of 
tions within which it was inclosed. Tl^. view wild beasts, and, in some states of society, the 
of the valley as thus seen, formed a spectaoln 


which varied greatly in its character, from titfte 
lo time, according to the condition of thd^f^imo- 
sphere and the slate of thc sky. It was Bor/i» 
times inexpressibly beautiful, and sometimes iK 
was sombre and sublime. When 'the sun ™b 
bright and the sky was clear, and when, espe- 
cially toward evening, the oblique and declining 
rays of thc great luminary brought out the con- 
trasts of light and shade, and exhibited in bold 
relief the undulations of distant hills, the whole 
sceno presented the aspect of a paradise. The 
clear blue waters of the lake — the distant and 


softened azure of thc mountains — the vamegated 
hues of green and hrowii^exhibitcd in th^fcrtile 
and cultivated plains — thc groves, the or«mlik| 
the white-walled towns crowning disj^t emi- 
nences or adorning capes and promontories along 
the shore — the green valleys, the smooth and 
rounded hills — all combined to form a picture of 
extreme and indescribable beauty. At other 


times, and under a different aspect of the heav- 
I ens, thc whole character and expression of thc 
scene would be entirely changed. Dark clouds 
\|pu1d canopy thc sky, and, by shutting out the 
beams of the. sun, extin guish at once all the 
brightness and beauty o^^Mcscene. The green 
and golden colors of the cultivated fields would 
disappear, and in place of their rich and brilliant 
beauty would be displayed one broad and mo- 
notonous expanse — dim, dark, and shadowy in 
outline, and enveloped in mists and gloom. The 
mountain summits at quch times were shut out 
from view, and even their lower declivities half con- 
cealed, driving showers of sleet and njki while 
the surface of the lake ruffled and bl A xened by 
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dwellings or the fortresses of men. These dcnB 
and caves are found, at the present day, at varioiiB 
places along the borders of the lake, in the rocks 
that face thc water, and more especially in the sides 
of a valley which opens out on the western side a 
short distance to the northward of Tiberias, at tbe 
place where, as is supposed, was situated the an- 
cient Magdala. We shall have occasion to allude 
to the caves of Magdala more fully in the sequel. 

The other of the two great natural curiosities 
for which the shores of the Sea of Galilee are 
remarkable, is a group of springs, from which 
very copious supplies of hot and steaming water 
have been constantly issuing without cessation 
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or apparent cliange for every day and hour of 
the long period of twenty centuries, during 
which the localUy has been under the observa- 
tion of man. These springs are situated at a 
spot a little south of the city of Tiberias. 'Bhey 
are very near the shore. The water comes out 
from them in great abundance, and when left 
itself, flows in smoking streamlets across the 
beach*to the sea. The place was called in an- 
cient times by the name of Emmaus — or rather 
by the Hebrew original from which that word is 
derived — signifying warm baths. There is an- 
other Emmaus, or group of hot springs, seven 
or eight miles northward from Jerusalem, where 
a considerable village existed in the time of our 
Saviour. It is to this last that allusion is made 
in the account of the conversation of Jesus with 
his disciples, after his resurrection, given in 
Luke xxiv. 13. 

What can be the nature of the subterranean 
mechanism which can thus send up a healing 
fountain of waters, with so exhaustless a force 
that after two thousand years of copious and 
ceaseless flow there is found to be no diminution 
in* tka supply, the most searching scrutiny of 
geologicfu science has not been able to discover. 
The water comes to the surface, not pure, but 
impregnated with saline and sulphureous ingre- 
dients, imparting to it certain medicinal powers, 
which gave the springs, from the very earliest 
periods, a great re))utc for their healing virtues. 
The sick repaired to them to drink and to bathe in 


•ays, in honor of Tiberius, the Koman empero.'^. 
The town is mentioned, however, in the New 
Testament, and there is little doubt, that though 
Herod may have greatly enlarged, and perhaps 
wholly rebuilt the town, yet that some ^ort of 
town or village had stood upon the spot from 


a period far antecedent to his day. 

JESUS AT THE TO^ 


Our Saviour commenced his ministralions in« 


Judea. The first instance of his withdrawing 
thence into the retirement and seclusion of Gali- 
lee, was on the occasion of flie persecution of 
John the Baptist, by^Herod. When he heard 
that John was cast into prison, he departed from 
Judea into Galilee.* • Here he immediately be- 
gan to preach the Gospel, traveling, as he did 
so, from place to place, and visiting the various 
towns and villages, for the purpose of address- 
ing the people in the synagogues and other 
public places. His preaching attracted great 
attention. Wherever he went ho was favorably 
received. The people who saw and heard him, 
listened eagerly to his simple, but sublime and 
impressive eloquence, and honored him as a 
prophet ; and beyond the circle which he per- 
sonally reached in his journeyings, “ there went 
out a fame of him through all the region round 
about.*’ t 


At length he c^e to Nazareth, and addressed 
his feU|pw townsmen in the synagogue there, in 
a manner which led to the difficulty that has 
already been described, and which resulted in 
an attempt, on the part of the 



people, to throw him down 
from a precipice in the neigh- 
borhood of the city. I'he 
manner in which this difficulty 
grew out of the address which 
Jesus made to the people of 
Nazareth, was striking and 
]|)eculiar, and yet, at the same 
time, exceedingly character- 
istic of the ideas and senti- 
ments of the times. In the 
coufbc of the address which 
Jesus made, he read a portion 
'^f the Old Testament scrip- 
tures, containing a prophecy 
of the coming Messiah, and 
then in a very gentle but dis- 
tinct and unequivocal man- 
ner, proceeded to claim that 
the prophecy which ho had 
read was fulfilled in him. The 


people received this announce 

THE FOUNTAIN AT EHHAU. IN ANCIENT TINE,. Lilt with great .UrpriaO, 

the water, and the town of Tiberias itself is sup- not this Joseph our cS)penter*s sonl” said they, 
posed to have had its origin, like the watering- one to another. They were pleased, the sacred 
places of modern days, in the desire of these writer informs us, with the mild and gentle but 
visitors and their friends to reside in the vicinity impressive eloquence of the speaker, and ap- 
of the fountains. The first full and formal ac- proved the moral sentiments which he uttered ; 
count we have of the building of the Tiberias but they could not believe that their plain and 
of history, is given by Josephus, who wrote unpretending townsman could really be the great 
negrly a century after the Christian era. He R^eemer and Deliverer of Israel, whose coming 
ascribes the foundation of the city to Herod and kin|^om had been so impo singly and s ub- 
Antipas, who. named it Tiberias, as Josephus Mat Iv. ia. t Luke iv. 14, 15. ” 
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I'lnely prefigured in the predictions of David 
and Isaiah.. « 

In reply to their expressions of unbelief, Jesus 
said to them, calmly, that it was nothing uncom- 
mon or strange for a Jewish prophet to be re- 
jected l)y his own countrymen, and that in such 
cases t^e boon which the chosen people of God 
evinced a d>4pouIian t;0 reject, had been in the 
dormer history of the nation, bestowed upon for- 
eigners and strangers. There were many desti- 
tute widows, he said, in the time of the great 
famine which rag^ in the days of Elijah the i 
prophet, among the pcopl^ of Israel, but on ac- 
count of their disbelief, the prophet was sent to 
a widow of Sajepta, a Gentile city. And, sub- 
sejjuently, in the days of Elisha, there wc^e 
*many lepers in Israel, but they were all passed 
by, and tiie healing power of the prophet was | 
only exerted in behalf of Naaman, a Syrian. \ 
This suggestion of the possibility that Gentiles | 
could, under any circumstances, receive prece- 
dence and preference over Jews, as objects of 
the divine favor and regard, awakened the ani- 
mosity and hatred of the Nazarenes against Jesus 
so strongly, that a violent tumult ensued, and it 
was in the course of this tumult that Jesus was 
hurried away to the brow of the precipice, with 
the intention on the part of his enemies to throw 
him down and dash him to pieeps. But i» some 
way or other — not very fully explained m the 
sacred narrative — he made his escape from them 
and went his way. • 

JESUS AT THE SEA OJT GALILEE. ' 

In consequence of these occurrences Jesus 
Nazareth, and afterward seldom returned to ii^ 
again. During the remaining portion of Us 
life, the shores of the Sea of Galilee, and me 
mountains and valleys in the immediate vicinity 
of it, formed his principal abode ; and many of 
the most striking and interesting portions of the 
New Testament narrative, Consist of accounts 
of the various excursions and adventures of 
Jesus and his disciples, of which the shores and 
environs of this secluded lake were the scene. 
The earliest and most ptbminent of the twelve 
apostles, his most ihtimatc and chosen fi^d^ 
were fishermen, whom, in his walks al|!ng the 
shore, he found engaged with their l^ts and 
fisliing tackle on the margin of the water. 
Sometimes he entered the towns of Capernaum, 
Chorazin, and Bethsaida, which seem to have 
been situated on the northwestern shores of the 
sea, and preached to the people in the syna- 
gogues, or conversed with them in their houses. 

excitement which his preaching and the 
miracles which he performed produced, became 
stmetimes very great, alfff vast crowds would 
on such occasions assemble around him, gath- 
ered from all the villages of the surrounding 
countiy. Sometimes he would retire vnth these 
assemblies to some secluded ground where he 
could address them at length and without inter- 
ruption, on the great truths and principles of 
religion, and sometimes he would withdraw him- 
self from them — when their numbers |md the 
excitement which attended their assenAling be- 


I came too greats and thus leave them to dis- 
perse quietly to their homes. In these move- 
ments, he often crossed and recrossed the sea 
by means of the small vessels, of which there 
wero^ it seems, in those days, great numbers in 
all the villages along the shore. The eastern 
side of the sea being mountainous and wild, was 
comparatively uninhabited and solitary. The 
western contained many villages and a abroad 
extent of fertile and cultivated land. He was 
accordingly accustomed to seek the latter for 
the purposes of active and public service ; and 
the former, for retirement and repose. 

STORMS ON THE LAKE. 

The lake, like other sheets of water similarly 
situated, though its surface was usually calm, 
being protected from the influence of ordinary 
breezes by the mountains around it, was very 
subject to sudden tempests and storms, and the 
disciples of Jesus were several times exposed to 
great danger from this source while out upon 
the water. A minute and very graphic account 
of one of these scenes is given in the sixth chap- 
ter of Luke. Jesus had crossed the sea, proba- 
bly at the northern part of it, and had adduced 
a large assembly that gathered there to see and 
hear him — some of them being perhaps resi- 
dents in that region, and others having come 
across the lake in boats or passed around on 
foot along the shore, in order to attend him 
Through the eagerness of their interest to fol- 
low Jesus and listen to his instructions, they 
had come without any sufficient supply of food , 
and Jesus finding them at length hungry and 
weary and far from home, performed the cele- 
brated miracle for their relief, of giving them 
an abundant supply of food, from five loaves of 
bread and two small fishes, which a certain lad 
had brought for tlie supply of one small party of 
the company. The effect of this miracle, added 
to the excitemem which had prevailed before, 
was such that at the close of the feast the vast 
assembly began to plan an insurrection against 
the Roman government with a view of proclaim- 
ing Jesus, king of the Jews. To defeat this 
plan, Jesus directed his disciples to go back 
across Che lake in their boat, that evening, while 
he himself withdrew from them and concealed 
himself in the mountains. The assembly sup 
posing, very naturally, that Jesus would return 
in the boat with his disciples, when they found 
that he had disappeared from among them, re- 
paired to the shore and remained by the boat 
until the disciples were ready to embark. When 
at length the time of embarkation came, and they 
saw the disciples push off from the land without 
their master, they could not divine where he had 
gone, or what had become of him. They waited 
on the spot for some time, inquiring for him in 
every part, and watching all the other boats that 
departed from that side, but all in vain. At 
length, on the following day, they gave up the 
search and left the ground, some recrossing the 
lake by such other boats as were there, and 
others probably going around by land. Those 
who went to Capernaum on reaching the other 
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Bide, found that Jesus had arrived there before 
them, and they wondered greatly how he could 
have crossed the sea. They asked him how and 
when he had come to Capernaum. Jesus did 
not give them a direct reply ; but the sKred 
writer in narrating the story informs us, that he 
came down from his place of concealment amon^ 
the mountains, in the night, and joined his dis- 
ciploi^n their boat upon the sea, by miraculously 
walking out to them upon the water. 

THE TOMBS. 

Among the various classes of sufferers who 
came from time to time to Jesus for relief from 
mental or physical disorder and pain, in the 
vicinity of the Sea of Galilee, were certain fren- 
zied men, described as possessed with devils, 
and as having their dwelling among the tombs.* 
These tombs, as they are called, were doubtless 
the natural dens aj^d caves, which have already 
been mentioned as existing numerously in the 
rocks and mountains surrounding the sea. Some 
of those caves, especially those in the Valley of 
Magdala, arc quite extensive, and they have been 
at different periods scenes of events and opera- 
tiOTn^^o important, that they have acquired a 
considerai)le degree of historical celebrity. In 
the time of our Saviour they seem to have been 
the haunts of such wretched outcasts as those 
referred to in the passages cited above Subse- 
quently, in more unsettled and unquiet times, 
they were inhabited by organized bands of rob- 
bers, who used them as places of resort and ren- 
dezvous for maturing their plans of CtiefL and 
rapine, and of retreat and concealment for 
themselves and their booty. These caverns 
were sometimes found in gloomy and frightful 
ravines, the entrances to them being situated 
far up among rocks and precipices, where they 
could be reached only by narrow, steep, and 
almost impracticable paths. "Die robbers found 
their position in these caverns so secure, that 
they brought their families there, and organized 
themselves into a regular and complete commu- 
nity ; and, finally, at one time became so power- 
ful, as to bid absolute defiance to all the attempts 
of the civil authorities of the government to dis- 
lodge them. It is true that the succe^of the 
robbers in sustaining themselves against these 
attempts, were aided, for a long time, by the 
distracted state of the country at that period, 
arising from the wars and commotions that then 
generally prevailed. At length, however, Herod 
came into power as the chief ruler of Galilee 
under the Roman government, and he, after 
having reduced the province at large in some 
degree to subjugation and order, by his head- 
strong and terrible decision, resolved to finish 
the work by the extermination of these robbers. 
He accordingly organized quite an army, and 
marched against these lawless desperadoes with 
as much preparation and formality, as if he had 
been going to attack the garrison of a walled 
and fortified city. 

COMBAT WITH THE ROBBERS. 

The caves whic h the robbers occupied were 
* Matt. vtii. 28 ; Mark v. S ; Luke viii. 20 
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situated, as has already been^aid, in t,he re- 
cesses of the mountains, and the entrances to 
them were high up among broken and over- 
hanging rocks, the access being doubly im'peded 
by the steep and broken character of the ap- 
proaches, and by the entangled and almost im- 
penetrable thickets which concealed thp way 
To increase their security, built 

walls in front of the entrances to their d^ns, un<l» 
behind them had piled up rocks and other mis- 
siles, which they stood ready to hurl down upon 
all who should attempt to cofiie near them. So 
complete and eifcctu^ were these means of de- 
fense, that Herod found it impracticable to reach 
th, caverns by the ordinary apprqiiches, and was 
compelled to devise some different way. ^ 
The expedient which he at length resorted to, 
was to let his men down to the mouths of the 
caverns, in chests or boxes, from the brow of the 
precipice above. These chests were suspended 
by iron chains, since ropes or cordage of any 
kind would have been liable to be cut off, or 
burned off, by the robbers. The men in the 
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boxed^ere armed w'ith darts%pears, and arrows, 
as usull^and in addition to these missiles, they 
were prided with long poles tipped with hooks 
of iron, to aid them in pulling the robbers out 
from the caves when they should reach the en- 
trance of them. The letting of the men down 
the face of the precipices in these boxes, proved 
to be a very difficult and dangerous operation, on 
account of the height of the cliffs, the weight 
and unmanageableness of the boxes, heavjjy 
loaded as they were with men and arms, and 
the difficulty of controlling them in their gran- 
ual but perilous descent. At length, however, the 
work was accomplished. The groups of ann- 
ed men let down by this frightful machinery, at 
length found themselves opposite to the entrances 
to the caves. The robbers retreated into the in- 
terior of them. The soldiers clambered out of 
their boxes by means of the chains by which 
they wAre suspended, and attacked the robbers 
with the'"blihd and reckless fury necessarily in- 
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spired by the dSeperate situation in which they 
found themseliies placed — ^where either to kill 
and destroy* their enemies, or to be hurled down 
the precipices themselves, could obviously be 
the onl^ alternative. 

They attacked the robbers first by darts and 
arrows,^ which they threw at random into the 
dark receiakaaiaf the ra^ems, and then, venturing 
« little way in, they seized with their pole-hooks 
the foremost and most daring of the robbers, 
and all that were within their reach — and, draw- 
ing them forward, impelled them over the brink 
of the precipice at the n^uth of the caverns, 
down upon the rocks below. It was but a small 
portion, howev/*r, of the bknditti that could ^e 
thps seized. The remainder drew back into tne 
inmost recesses of their gloomy dwellings, where 
they fought like beasts of prey in their dens. 
This strange combat continued till nightfall. 
The soldiers then withdrew from the contest — 
sonic to the mouths of the caves, some to the 
boxes, and some to the cliffs above — and all 
waited for the morning. 

In the mean time Herod, tired of a conflict so 
cruel, and«for which there seemed, mereover, 
no prospect of any speedy termination, re.sohed 
to make overtures to the robbers with a view 
to ending the struggle He accordingly .sent a 


herald to offer them pardon for all their past 
crimes if they would now surrender. Many of 
the robbers accepted these terms, and gave them ■ 
selves up as prisoners. But the greater portion, 
either because they distrusted the sincerity of 
the offer, or because they had become so im- 
placably enraged against their enemies by the 
combat of the preceding day, refused to yield, 
and consequently when the morning returned, 
the soldiers were ordered to renew the attack, 
and now to show no mercy. A most furious 
and desperate, though protracted combat, ensued. 
The soldiers brought fagots and torches, and 
built fires in the mouths of the caves, and then 
pushed the burning materials in with their poles, 
in order to drive out or suffocate the robbers by 
the smoke of the fire. The caves communicated 
with each other, it seems, in their interior cham- 
bers, and there were also o]j{«*niiigs from them 
above communicating with the air. They were 
filled, too, in many parts with stores of fuel, 
food, and clothing, which formed masses more 
or less combustible. The fire took in these 
heaps from the burning fagots, and spread rap- 
idly among them, so that the whole 
the caverns was soon filled with smoke and 
flame, or with hot uml sutfoealing vapors The 
robbers fought desperately all the time to drive 
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back their enemies, and to throw out the bum- 
i|^ fagots and repress the fire ; while the crack- 
ing of the flames, the shouts and outcries of the 
combatants, and the shrieks and screams of the 
women and children, flying hither and thither 
within the caves in terror and despair, added 
horror to the scene. In fact, some of the more 
savage and desperate of the leaders of the band 
became absolutely frenzied by the passions which 
the combat excited in ^hem. Josephus, the his- 
torian by whom the narrative of these facts was 
recorded, relates that there was one man among 
the robbers that had seven sons, who all, with 


their mother, were eagerly desirous of surrem 
dering to save their lives. This their father would 
not allow them to do. And when they insisted 
upon doing it, he stationed himself at the mouth 
of the cave, and hurled them all one after another 
down the precipice as they came out ; and final- 
ly, after throwing their shrieking and frantic 
mother, who came out to save them, over, too. 
he leaped down himself, and was dashed to 
pieces with them on the rocks below. 

PRESENT CONDITION OK THE CAVES. 

How far it is safe to rely on the exact truth 
of such narratives as the foregoing, found in the 
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writings of the ancient historians, it is perhaps 
somewhat difficult to decide. The story, how- 
ever, of the combat in the caves between the 
soldiers of Herod and the robbers is confirmed 
by whatever of corroboration there may hp in 
the actual existence of caves answering exactly 
to the conditions of the narrative, as seen and 
described by travelers who visit the locality at 
the pi’esent day. One of the groups of these 
caverns presents the appearance of having form- 
ed once an extensive and well-defended fortress. 
The entrances are high up among the cliffs of 
the rocks, and are defended by walls built up in 
front of them, in such a way as to prevent all 
admission, except through a narrow portal. The 
path leading up to this portal is so narrow and 
steep, and so difficult of access, as to be easily 
defended by a very small force from above, 
against any number of assailants attempting to 
ascend from bclo^. The caverns themselves, 
when explored and examined within, are found 
to have been artificially enlarged, and arc united 
with each other by passages cut from one to 
the other in the rock. There are several deep 
QiBt^yjs, too, within the cavcrrjs, with conduits 
for filling them, by means of the water percolat- 
ing through the fissures of the rock, or flowing 
in streamlets down the mountains after showers 
of rain. In a w'ord, these subterranean chambers, 
though silent and deserted now, have evidently, 
in former times, answered the purpose of shel- 
tering and protecting numerous and well-organ- 
ized ban^s of wild and desperate men. The 
traveler who penetrates to the spot, climbs the 
steep and sharp turning-path that leads up to the 
entrance, and explores with hesitation and dread 
the winding passages which lead him in. There, 
as he wakes with his voice the echoes that slum- 
ber among the vaulted roofs above him, and looks 
down into the dark and damp cisterns that open 
below, his mind is oppressed with mingled feel- 
ings of wonder and awe. And when at length 
he comes out again to the light of day, h6 stands 
upon the rude parapet built to defend the portal, 
and, looking down upon the fertile valley below' 
him — with its fields, its orchards, its gardens, 
its hamlets, and its smiling rivulet miv^dcring 
peacefully toward the sea — pictures to his im- 
agination the desperate affrays, and the terrible 
storms of carnage and destruction of which the 
now quiet and peaceful valley has oAen been the 
scene. He re-peoples the caverns wdth the sav- 
age desperadoes that once inhabited them, and 
reconstructs the encampments which were mar- 
shaled against them in the green and fertile 
valley below. 

THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 

The most full and formal of the various dis- 
courses which our Saviour delivered to his disci- 
ples, was the Sermon on the Mount — a discourse 
which, as it was delivered almost at the very 
commencement of his public ministrations, and 
as it contained a very complete and systematic 
summary of the views of moral duty which he 
came to inculcate upon men, may be considered 
as the great original and fundamental exposition 


of the principles of Christianity^^is discourse 
has been read moie, and has exerted a greater 
influence upon mankind, in an infiipte degree, 
than any other address that was ever delivered 
to a human congregation. The doctrines which 
were advanced in it were almost wholly nCw, and 
the promulgation of them to man marked an era, 
as it were, in the moral history The 

highest moral excellence li^o^een previously^ 
supposed to consist in a certain exaltation and 
loftiness of spirit, in stoical indifference to grief 
and pain, and in the courageiUnd resolution dis- 
played in resenting injuries and retaliating 
wrongs. Jesus, in As Sermon on the Mount, 
announced, with a point, and a terseness, and a 
brauty and brilliancy of illustration that has never 
been surpassed, a very different system. He p8t- 
trayed the moral beauty of a quiet, gentle, un- 
pretending, self-distrusting spirit — a spirit of 
patience under suffering, of forgiveness under a 
sense of injury and wrong, of forbearance and 
charity in view of the faults and failings of other 
men, and of humble faith and trust in God for all 
earthly and heavenly happiness. We have been 
accustomed so long to the inculcation of these 
sentiments, that at the present day ^e do not 
easily conceive of the interest and the surprise 
which the novelty of them must have awakened 
in thc^inds of those to whom Jesus Christ an- 
nouimed them, for the first time, in the great 
convocation on the mountain. The very first 
SQiitenccs of the discourse, which presented in 
the most striking manner, and without any pre- 
face or introduction whatever, the new spirit 
which was to pervade and characterize his in- 
structions, must have arrested universal atten- 
tion, and produced universal surprise : 

“ Blessed are the poor in spirit ; for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven. 

Blessed are they that mourn ; for they shall 
be comforted. 

“ Blessed are the meek ; for they shall fliherit 
the earth. 

“ Blessed arc they ^at do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness ; for they shall be filled.” 

The^Jaco which tradition points out, at the 
present day, as the spot where the Sermon on 
the Mount was delivered, is two or three miles 
distant from the shores of the lake, and west of 
Tiberias. It is a mountain, or rather hill, near 
a village called Hattin. The elevation is a sort 
of ridge, extending in an eastern and western 
direction, and terminating in two rounded sum- 
mits, one at each end. These two summilE, 
which are generally seen together from the vori-^ 
ous points of view along the roads in the vicinity, 
are called the Homs of Hattin* by the Arabs who 
inhabit the country. The Christians call the 
whole elevation the Mount of Beatitudes — the 
term referring to the blessings pronounced by 
Jesus on the graces and virtues of the Christian 
spirit, in the commencement of his discourse. 
The fopn of the mounta in is re markable for the 

* See map at tbe commencement of this article. 
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circums&nce tirat it is only thirty or forty feet 
high on the northern side, while it is about four 
hundred .fist liigh on the southern side. The 
reason of this is, that it stands on the margin of 
an elevated plain, which extends to a consider- 
able distance from it to the northward, so that in 
approaching it on that side the summit is attain- 
ed by fev^cni ji^n^y a v eiy gentle elevation. On 
peaching the summit, however, the observer looks 
down upon a widely-extended and magnificent 
view of plains and valleys to the southward, far 
below him. c 

There is a level area upon the top of the mount- 
ain, between the two ho(ns, very suitable in 
form and position for the accommodation of ^le 
vast concourse^which assembled to hear the dis- 
cotirse of the Saviour. The distance too of the 
locality from the lake, and the convenience of ac- 
cess to it from the shore, make it not improbable 
that this was really the ground to which Jesus 
withdrew with the multitudes, for the purpose of 
addressing them. There is, however, after all, 
no positive evidence of the fact, except in an 
ancient tradition which testihes to it ; and this 
tradition can be traced back only about eight 
hundred years. There is nothing of the nature 
of a monument on the spot, to confirm the tra- 
dition, except one small ruin on the eastern horn, 
which some persons have supposed is the re- 
mains of an ancient chapel. Perhaps, hov^ver, 
after all, the strongest evidence that the ancient 
tradition in respect to this mountain is true, is 
found in the fact that therc^ is no other spot 
around the shores of the Sea of Galilee whiph 
claims to have been the ground where the great 
discourse was spoken 

CAPERNAUM. 

Travelers who go in modern times to explore 
the sacred localities in the en\'irons of the Sea 
of Galilee, take great interest in the attempt to 
identify the site of the ancientcity of Capernaum, 
which was the scene of so many of our Saviour's 
most important public ministrations. The local- 
ity of Tiberias speaks for itself — ^the ancient 
town having continued t^ occupy substantially 
the same spot, under substantially the same | 
name, to the present day. In respect to^lSper- 
naum, however, the case is widely differ^n. The 
name has ceased to exist, and not even a tradi- 
tion of its sound can be traced on any spot in all 
the region. It is left, therefore, to the ingenuity 
of tourists and geographers to determine, by the 
result of research and learned speculations, which 
of the various groups of ruins which are now 
found on the northwestern shores of the lake 
aft to be considered as the remains of the an- 
, cient town. 

By referring to the map at the commencement 
of this article, the reader will observe that at 
Tiberias the mountains shut in close to the sea, 
leaving for the site of the city only a very narrow 
space between them and the margin of the water. 
The coast continues to be of this character for 
three or four miles to thb northward of Tiberias, 
to Magdala, where the lowland space between the 
mountains and the sea widens, and forms quite 


an extended plain of smooth and fertile land, 
which is about four miles long from north to 
south, and in its widest part is nearly three miles 
broad. This plain formed the ancient land of 
Gen^sareth, so often alluded to in the sacred 
narratives. 

At the northern extremity of this plain, there 
stands at the present day the ruins of an ancient 
i/ian, a sort of inn, such as were built in formei 
times in various parts of the East, for the accom- 
modation of caravans and companies of travelers. 
Near the khan is a large fountain, which gushes 
copiously out from beneath a mass of rocks, and 
is overshaded by a large and ancient fig tree. 
It is from this fig tree, in fact, or from some one 
of its progenitors which grew before it upon the 
spot, that the fountain derives its name, being 
called in the Arabic tongue Ain-et-Tin, which 
means, Fountain of the Fig Tree. The name of 
the ruined inn is Khan Miiiyeh.* I'he situa- 
tion of the khan and of the fountain are pictur- 
esque and beautiful, the fountain being near the 
shore of the lake, and the klian back a little way 
among the hills. A stream of water, supplied by 
the fountain, runs off to the sea, its banks 
cd with a beautiful and luxuriant fringe of 
vegetation. The plain of Genesareth too, which 
extends southwardly from the spot, is fertile and 
rich, and its flocks and herds, its groves and 
gardens, and its waving fields of grain, present 
at the present day a charming picture. In the 
immediate vicinity of the khan are mounds of 
ancient ruins, now entirely dilapidatci^ and un- 
intelligible, except so far as they indicate the 
former existence of a town upon the spot. I'his 
is one of the sites that claim the honor of hav- 
ing been the ancient Capernaum. 

If now we continue our course along the north- 
western shore of the sea, we ftnd the mountains 
shutting in upon jt again, and that so closely as 
scarcely to allow^room for the road. In fact, 
the point represented on the map as projecting 
into thtf lake just north of the Fountain of the 
Fig Tree is a high and rocky promontory, which 
is only passable on the seaward side by means of 
a narrow and difficult path hewn in the rock, at 
some (Usance above the water. Beyond the 
promontory the road passes several small valleys 
with fountains and streams flowing from them, 
some of which are so copious that the power 
which they furnish is used for driving mills. 
The land here rises far less abruptly from the 
sea, and the road built upon the slope of it fol- 
lows the line of the shore until at last the trav- 
eler arrives at another remarkable group of ruins 
called Tell Hum. These ruins are situated upon 
a sort of swell of land projecting slightly into 
the lake — ^the land behind them rising by a grad- 
ual and gentle acclivity toward the mountains 
above. The road passes to the westward of the 
rums, so that the traveler who wishes to explore 
them must leave his path and turn down to the 
right toward the sea. 

The ruins are very extensive. They consist 
chiefly of the foundations and fallen walls of 

* See the map at the commencement of this ah icle. 
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ancient dwellings, with many hewn stones and 
sculptured pilasters, columns, and capitals, which 
evidently once formed a part of some public edi- 
fice of an extended and imposing character. 
One of these edifices, according to the descrip- 
tion which Robinson gives of the ruins or it, 
must have been a very costly and magnificent 
structure. He measured one hundred and five 
feet along the northern wall of it, and eighty 
feet along the western, and was not then 
certain that he had obtained the full dimen- 
sions of the structure ; while 
the ground, over and around 
this shore, was covered with 
sculptured entablatures and 
panels, ornamented friezes, 
and beautiful Corintbian capi- 
tals, all very elaborately form- 
ed. The material is a sj)ecie6 
of marble. • 

There is a sort of tradition, 
which can be tracqd back 
now nearly a thousand years, 
that these ruins are the re- 
tqiHi8|^)f the ancient Caper- 
naum. rtc site of Khan Min- 
yeh corresponds more closely 
with the various allusions to 
the situation of the town, 
contained in the sacred wri- 
tings, while on the other hand 
we have the testimony of a 
tolerably , ancient tradition, 

W'liich in respect to a locality 
seldom errs, in favor of Tell 
Hum The evidence being 
thus BO nearly equally bal- 
anced, each reader may be perhaps allowed 
the privilege which every traveler takes, of de- 
ciding between the two localhies, as his taste 
and fancy may dictate. The situation of Khan 
Minyeh is beautiful, lying as it docs under the 
shelter of gentle and well wooded hiMs, and 
at the same lime on the verge of a rich and 
populous plain. The ruins of Tell Hum, on the 
other hand, are bublimc. They occupy a wild and 
romantic solitude. They repose in soleaan lone- 
liness on their sea-beaten hill, with wild and des- 
olate mountains rising behind them, and closely 
hemming them in. In fact the aspect of the 
place at the present day is inexpressibly desolate 
and gloomy. Ancient ruins in a solitary place, 
and especially on the margin of solitary waters, 
have always a very mournful expression ; but 
the solemn melancholy which mingles with the 
meditations of the traveler who sits at evening 
among the nameless and forgotten ruins of this 
lonely hill, becomes a far deeper feeling than 
the sadness which such scenes as these usually 
inspire. 

THE SEA OP GALILEE AT THE PRESENT DAY. 

It is only a mournful and melancholy train 
of thought, indeed, that the whole aspect of 
the Sea of Galilee can awaken in the mind of 
Ine traveler who visits it at the present day, so 
l^eat have been the changes which time has 


wrought upon all pertaining t(%tt, and**so en- 
tirely have all that qonstituted its life and chann 
in former ages, now disappeared.* The mount- 
ains and sea remain it is true ; and the city of 
Tiberias, so far as the fatel concussions of an 
earthquake, which a few years ago agitaied all 
the region, have spared its walls and its dwell- 
’ings, still remains. Alii|^ all el se^^ wever. 
which adorned and distingtRsh^'tff^hores of 
the sea in ancient times is scattered an*& gone. 
The population which formerly filled the plains 
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and hill sides has almost disappeared. One sol- 
itaty sail which modern travelers sometimes 
speak of as visible upon the lake when they are 
descending the stsep and rugged path which 
leads them down the mountain side toward Tibe- 
rias, is all that remains to represent the^fleets 
of boats and vessels which once lined ^ts shores 
Instead of wealth, cultivation, and prosperity, we 
now see poverty, desolation, and solitude. There 
are rit^ji plains loaded with a luxuriant but use- 
less venation, lonely valleys, forsaken both by 
the shepherd and his flocks, and instead of busy 
villages and thriving towns only mounds of 
desolate ruins, the very names of which are for- 
gotten. It is, however, only man that has 
changed; Nature remains the same. The mount- 
ains, the valleys, the plains, and the sea arc, in 
themselves, the same as ever ; and they form, 
as the traveler looks down upon them from afl)r 
of the elevations above, the same enchantillLg . 
picture of lake and mountain scenery. Even 
the fountain of Emmaus, which was the means 
perhaps of first attracting human inhabitants to 
that spot, still continues its ceaseless and un- 
changeable flow — ^issuing from the rocks with 
the same bountiful supply which it furnished in 
the days of Abraham, ^nd sending forth the 
same smoking streamlets across the beach to 
the sea. 
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A NARRATIVE OF ADVENTURES IN THE ISLAND 
OF JUAN FERNANDEZ. 

BY J. ROSS BROWNE. 

THE BOAT ADVENTURE. 

OT quite four years ago, the ship Antcus 
was a noted vessel. Many were the strange 
stories told of strife and discord between the 
captain and the passengers; pamphlets were 
published giving different versions of the facts, 
and some very curious questions of law were in- 
volved in the charges made by both parties. It 
appeared from the statement of the passengers, 
who were for the most part idtelligcnt and re- 
spectable Americans, that, on the voyago of the 
Anteus to California, their treatment by the cap- 
tain was cruel and oppressive in the extreme ; 
that, before they were three weeks from port, he 
had reduced them almost to a state of absolute 
starvation ; and, in consequence of the violence 
of his conduct, which, as they alledged, was wifti- 
out cause or provocation on their part, they con- 
sidered their lives endangered, and resolved upon 
making an appeal for his removal at the port of 
Rio. On the arrival of thcvvesscl at Rio, the 
captain was arraigned before the American Con- 
sul, aiid pronounced to be insane by the evidence 
of six physicians and by the testimony of a large 
majority of the passenger^. It was charged, on 
the other hand, thak the passengers were disor- 
derly, mutinous, and ungovernable ; that they 
had entered into a conspiracy against thq captain, 
and in testifying to his insanity were guilty of 
perjury. The examination of the case occupied 
several weeks before the American Consul ; vol- 
uminous testimony was taken on both sides ; the 
question was submitted to the American Minister, 
to the British Consul, and to the principal mer- 
chants of Rio, all of whom concurred in the 
opinion that, under the circumstances, there was 
J)ut> one proper course to pursue, which was, to 
remove the captain from the command of the 
vessel. He was accordingly deposed by the 
American Consul, and a new captain placed in 
the command. This was regarded by the prin- 
cipal merchants of New York as an arbitrary ex- 
ercise of authority, unwarranted by law or pre- 

* Entered, according to Act of Congress, In the year 
1853, by Harper and Brothers, In the Clerk’s Offlve of the 
blatrlct Court of the Southern District of New York. 


cedent, and a memorial was addressed by them 
to the President of the United States for the re- 
moval of the Consul. A new administration had 
just come into power ; and the Consul was re- 
moved, ostensibly on the grou'iid of the complaints 
made against him ; but, inasmuch as some few 
other officers of the government were removed 
at the same time without such ground, it may be 
inferred that a difference in political opinion had 
some weight with the administration. 

It is not my intention now to go into any ar- 
gument in regard to the merits of this case ; the 
time may come when justice will be done to the 
injured, and it remains for higher authority than 
myself to meet it out. I have simply to acknowl- 
edge, with a share of the odium resting upon 
me, that 1 was one of the rebellious passengers 
in the Anteus My companions in trouble so far 
honored me with their confidence as to give me 
charge of the case. ^ was unlearned in law, yet 
possessed some experience iii sea-lire ; and be- 
lieving that the lives of all on board depended 
upon getting rid of a desperate and insane cap- 
tain, aided to the best of my ability in having a 
j new officer placed in the command. To the 
change thus made, unforeseen in its results, I owe 
my eventful visit to the Island of Juan Fernandez. 

It w'a^ the intention of our first captain to touch 
at Valparaiso for a supply of fresh provisions. 
In the ship’s papers this was the only port de- 
signated on the Pacific side, except San Fran- 
cisco. Cur now commander. Captain Brooks, 
assumed the responsibility of leaving the choice 
between Valparaiso and another port, to the 
passengers. It was put to the vote, and decided 
that we should proceed to Callao, so that we 
might pass in sight of Juan Fernandez, and have 
an opportunity of visiting Lima, “ the City of 
the Kings.” 

Early on the morning of the 19th of May, 1849, 
we made the highest peak of Massa Tierra, bear- 
ing N.N. W., distant seventy miles. The weather 
was mild and clear. As the sun rose, it fell calm, 
and the ship lay nearly motionless. A light blue 
spot, scarce higher than a handspike, was all that 
appeared in the horizon. It might have passed 
for a cloud, but for the distinctness of its out- 
line. Weary of the gales we had encountered 
off Cape Horn, it was a pleasant thing to see a spot 
of earth once more, and there was not a sc^l on 
board but felt a desire to go ashore. For some days 
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past, myself and a few others had talked secretly with three cheers pushed off froA the ship. The 
among ourselves about making the attempt in case boat was only twenty-two feet long and an eighth 
we went close enough ; but now there seemed of an inch thick : it was made of sheet-iron and 
to be every prospect of a long calm, and we took was veiy narrow and crank. Most of us, except 
it for granted the captain would clap on all%ail myself and a whaleman named Paxton, were 
if we took the trades. There was no other chance unused to rowing, so that the prospect oi reach- 
but to lower one of the boats and row seventy, ing land depended a good deal upon the day re- 
miles. A party of us agreed to do this, provided maining calm, and upon iigfiping thc^oai trim- 
we could get a boat. The ship's boats we knew med ; the gunwales being only ten inches out* 
it would be impossible to get without permission of the water 
of the captain, and that 


we were not willing to ask. 
Mr. Brigham, a fellow- 
passenger, was owner of 
one of the quarter-boats 
We broached the matter to 
him, and he gladly joined 
in the adventure, together 
with his partner a^ some 
friends, so that we made 
in all a very pleasant party 
of eleven. The proper 
number of men for the boat 
was six, but in considera- 
tiVffi^ll»U|e great distance 
and the necessity of a 
change at the oars, five 
more were crowded in. 
We had been in the habit 
of rowing about the ves- 
sel whenever it was calm, 
and this we thought would 
he a good* excuse for low- 



ering the boat. Being in 


Wuavinu the ship. 


greiit haste lost the captain should object to There was no excuse for this risk of life, save 
letting us go, wc only thought of a few necessary that insatiable thirst for novelty which all ex- 
articles in ease we should he cast away or driven pcrience to some extent after the monotony of a 
olT from the island. Two small demijohns of long voyage. I will only say, in regard to my- 
water, a few biscuits, a piece of dried beef, and self, that I was too full of jov at the idea of a 
some cheese and crackers comprised our entire ramble in the footsteps of Robinson Crusoe to 
stock of provisions ; and for nautical instruments think of risk at all.* If there was danger it mere- 
we had only a lantern and a small pocket com- ly served to give zest to the adventure • 
pass. Not knowing but there might he outlaws By a calculation of the distance and our rate 
or savages ashore who might undertake to mur- of going, we expected to reach the land by sun- 
der us, wc armed ourselves with a double-bar- down or soon after ; sftid then our plan was to 
reled gun, a fusee, and an old harpoon, which make a tent of the boat-sail,* and sleep under it 
was all we could smuggle into the bom, in the till mo'tning, when by rising early we thought 
excitement of starting. Captain Brooks hap- we coult^ake a run over the island, and perhaps 
pcning to come on deck, perceived that there get some fruit and vegetables. By that time, 
was sornething unusual going on, and suspecting should a light breeze spring up during the night, 
our design, look occasion to warn us of the folly we thought it likely the ship would be well up 
of such an expedition. At the same time think- by the land, and we could pull out and get on 
ing there was more bravado than reality about board without difficulty. Before long we found 
It, he laughed good-humoredly when we acknowl- that distances are very deceptive in these lati- 
edged that w'c were going ashore. “ Be sure,” tudes where the atmosphere is so clear; for nqL- 
said he, as we went over the side, “ not to forget withstanding the statement of the captain that^ 
the peaches. You will find plenty of them up the reckoning we were seventy miles from land,* 
in the valleys. Only don’t lose sight of the ves- wc believed that he only told us so to deter us 
set. You may exercise yourselves as much as from going, and that we were not much more 
you please, but keep the royals above water, what- than half that distance In rowing, wc made a 
ever you do. Bear in mind that you are more division of our number, taking turns or watches 
thm seventy miles from that peak !” We prom- of an hour each at tha oars, so as to share the 
ised him that we would take care of ourselves, labor. Once fairly underway, with a smooth sea 
and come back safe in case we were not found- and a pleasant day before us, wc became exceed- 
■ ingly merry at the expense of our fellow-passen- 

At 9 A.M. we bade our friends good-by, and gers whom we had left in the ship to drift about 
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iti the calm, aijh it afforded us much diversion to 
think how. the|r would be disappointed upon find- 
ing that'we were in earnest about going ashore. 
Before long, we had cause to wish ourselves back 
again in the ship ; which goes to prove that ap- 
parently the most unfortunate are often less so 
than those who seem to be favored by circum- 
atancesT*^*^^ 

r At noon we took a lunch, and refreshed our- 
selves with a drink of water all round. We had 
also a good supply of cigars, which we smoked 
with great relish atter our pull ; and I think there 
never was a happier set ^an we were for the 
time. Still there was but a single peak on the 
horizon. It ^as blue and dim in the dista^'ce, 
agd apparently not much higher than when we 
saw it from the mast-head : from which we in- 
ferred that there must he a current setting against 
us. The Anteus was hull down, yet we seemed 
as far from the land as when we started. 

A ripple beginning to show upon the water, 
we hoisted our sail to catch the breeze, and found 
that it helped us one or two knots an hour. With 
songs and anecdotes we passed the time pleas- 
antly till ^ P.M., when we entirely lost sight of 
the vessel. Paxton, the whaleman, now stood up 
in the boat to take an observation of the land. 
There were a few more peaks in sight ; the mid- 
dle peak, which was the first ^e made, bi..gan to 
loom up very plainly, showing a flat top. Jt was 
the mountain called Yonka, which is said to be 
three thousand feet high. We were appareiflly 
forty miles yet from the nearest point ; and the 
sun setting here in May at a little after five; we 
began to feel uneasy concerning the weather, 
which showed signs of a change. All of us, l^av- 
ing gone so far, were in favor of keeping on, 
though in secret we thought there was a good 
deal of danger. At sunset, wc took another ob- 
servation. The land had risen quite over the 
water from end to end, andtvc hoped to reach it 
in al)f>ut three hours. It is true none of us knew 
any thing about the shores, whether they abound- 
ed in bays or not, and if so where any safe place 
of landing could he foumJ^ — which made us doubt- 
ful how to steer. (Clouds were gathering ail over 
the horizon ; a few stars shone out dimly over- 
head, and the shades of night begaif to cover 
the i.slnnd as with a shroud. Swiftly, yet with 
resistless power, the clouds swept over the whole 
sky, and the horizon, in all the grandeur of its 
vast circle, was lost in the shades of night. No 
sail was near ; no light shone upon us now but 
the dim rays of a few solitary stars through the 
rugged masses of clouds ; no sound broke upon 
ine listening ear save the weary stroke of our 
• oars : a gloom had settled upon the mighty wil- 
derness of waters, and we were awed and silent, 
for we knew that the spirit of God was there, 
and darkness was hia secret place : that ** his 
[Mvilion round about him were dark waters and j 
thick clouds of the skies.’* | 

One large black ma^s of clouds rose up on the 
weather quarter A low moaning came over the 
sea, and the air became suddenly chill, and the | 
waters rippled around us, and were tossed about | 


by the unseen Power, and we trembled, for we 
beheld the coming of the storm that was soon to 
burst upon us in all the majesty of its wrath. 
For a while there was the stillness of death ; then 
“tlfe liord thundered in the heavens, and the 
Highest gave his voice,” and out of the darkness 
came the storm. In fierce and sudden gusts h 
came, terrible in its resistless might ; lashing the 
sea into a white foam, tossing and whirling over- 
head, with its thousand arms outstretched * 
grasping up the waters as it raged over the deep, 
and scourging them madly through the air, while 
it moaned and shrieked like the dread spirit of 
de.sc}latiori 



ltO.\T IN A ^T(U{M 


Every one of us cowered down in the boat to 
keep her balanced. The spray wa.she«l over us 
fearfully, and the sail shook so in the wind, hav- 
ing let go all, that wc thought it would tear the 
ma.st oift*. At this time we were about three 
leagues from the S E. end of the island, which 
W’as the nearest point then in sight. As the cloud 
spread by the attraction of the land, the whole 
island beramc wrapt in a dark shroud of mist, 
and in half an hour wc could discern nothing hut 
the gloom of the storm around us, as wc bore 
down toward th“ darkest part on the lee. Our 
lamp was now quenched by a heavy sea ; and 
being unable to distinguish the points of the 
compass, we were fearful we should miss the 
island, and be carried off so far that W'e could 
never reach it again. Whenever there was a lull 
wc tried to haul in our sheet ; but a sudden flaw 
strikinjf us once, the boat lay over till she buried 
her gunwales, and the sea broke heavily over her 
lee side, and the crew at the same time spring- 
ing in a body to the weather side, to balance her, 
brought her over suddenly, so that it was a mira- 
cle we were not capsized ; which, had it hap- 
pened so far out at sea in the darkness, would 
have made an end of us. Indeed, it was as much 
as wc could do, by baling continually, to kco]) 
her afloat, and every moment we expected to be 
buried in a watery grave. For the reason that 
we f€'arcd the tide or current, which set against 
us, might carry us off beyond reach of the land, 
wc kept up our sail as long as we eon hi, thinking 
that while we made headway toward the h e of 
the island, we increased our chance of safety. 
Moreover wc knew it was four hundred miles to 
the coast of Chili, and we had neither water nor 
provisions left. At best our position was peril- 
ous. Ignorant of the bearings of the harbor, w« 
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were at a loss what to do even if we should be might be dashed to pieces in thelkurf. Once in 
able to reach the lee of the island, for we had a while we stopped to listen, thinl^ing we beard 
seen that it was chiefly rock-bound and inacces- voices or^the shore, but it was only the moan- 
sible to boats. ing of the tempest upon the cliifs, and the fright- 

Ahout 2 A.M., as well as we could judge, ^e ful beating of the surf below. We seemed almost 
found ourselves close in under the lee of a high to be able to touch the black and luggeSI wall 
clilf, upon the base of which the surf broke with pof rocks that stood up out of the sea, and the 
a tremendous roar. Some three or four of the shock of the returning wsi^gs so boat 

party,* reckless of the consequences, were in at limes that we clung to the thwarts, ^nd be- j 
favor of running straight in, and attempting to lieved we were surely within the jaws of death, 
gain the shore at all hazards. The more pru- As the voices died away which we thought came 
dent of us protested against the folly of this out from the cliflfs there was £ lull in the storm, 
course, well knowing that we would be capsized and nothing but the yail of the surf could be 
ill the surf and dashed to pieces on the rocks, heard, sounding very ^ad and lonesome in gloom 
Here we found the evils of having too many mas- of pight. It was a dreary and pf^etual dirge 
lers in an adventure of this kind, where every for the ill-fated mariners who were buried upon 
man who had a will of his own seemed di.sposed that inhospitable shore ; a death-moan that for- 
to use it. However, by mild persuasion, we ad- ever rises out of the deep for the souls that are 
justed the diflicul|||^ and agreed to continue on lost, and the hearts that can never be united with 
under the lee, where we were sheltered in some those that love them upon earth again. I thought 
degree from the gale, till we should hit upon some how well it was writ by the poet — 
safe harbor, if such there was upon the island. u Solitude ! where are the charms 

I’lie boat was our only resource in case of being That bu^cb have seen in thy face’ 

left ashore, and all admitted the necessity of pre- Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 

sl^vltlgai^as long as possible. If wc found no Thun reign in tins horrible place.J’ 

harbor, we could lie off a short distance and 

wait till daylight. 'J 'his plan was so reason- ^ . 

able that none could object to it. As soon ^ ^ 

wc^wxr^^^^ by the shore^^ \^hye^^|lie • ^ 

and would have capsized us had vve not let 
go every thing, and clung to the weather 

gunwale till it whs over, when we quickly " 

pulled down the sail, and took to the oars. ^ 

We could sec nothing on our starboard hut 

”11 ui III ac* sl 1 1 bHIPWKIial^KIhl) bAlliOK 

the wild sccis as they rolled off mto the dark- 

ness; on our larboard, a black perpendicular Having pulled about twelve miles along the 
wall of rocks loomed up hundreds of feet high, shore from Goat Island, where we fir^ got 
reaching apparently into the clouds Sometimes under the lee, and seeing no sign of a cove or 
a part of the outline came out clear, with its rug- harbor, wc began to despair of getting ashore 
god pinnacles against the sky, and now and then before daylight. In this extremity, Abraham, 

a ship-neighbor of mine,*8ucceeded in light- 
• ing the lantern again, which he held out in 

his hand from the bow, hoping thereby to 
^ ^ upon the rocks that we might 

grope out our way and reach some place 
safety ; hut it only seemed to make the 

- -T^ ^ therefore concluded it was best to pull on 

^ rounded a point some few miles 

Paxton to go in the bow as a look-out,'* 
he being the most keen-sighted, from the 
habit of looking from the mast-head lor 

.rKuuK BV * r.,.w. ‘“™"e ‘Jl®. P“"‘ 

Startled by a loud cry of * Light, ho ' Every 

a fearful gorge opened up as we coasted along, ' body turned to see where it appeared. It was close 
through which the wind moaned dismally. It down by the water, about three miles distant, 
was a very wild and awful place in the dead of | within a spacious cove t\iat*oyjcned upon us as 
night, being so covered w ith darkness that we j we turned the point. Paxton’s quick eye had 
scarce knew whcrc"wc steered, or how soon we ! descried it the moment we hove round the rock 
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Greatly rejoicSed by this discovery, we pulled 
ahead with ^ good will anil rapidly bore down 
toward -the light. 

Chilled through with the sharp gusts from the 
mountains, wet with spray, and very hungiy, we 
congratulated ourselves that there were still in- 
habitants on the island, and we could not but, 
think t'he^u^vould us something to eat, and 
r furnislji us with some place of shelter. Captain 
Brooks had told us that he had been here sev- 
eral times in a whaler; that sometimes people 
lived upon the inland from the coast of Chili, 
and sometimes it was mtirely deserted. The 
Chilians who frequented ^his lonely island we 
knew to be a very bad set of people, chiefly \(pon- 
yicts and outcasts, who would not hesitate to 
rob and murder any stranger whom misfortune 
or the love of adventure might cast in their 
power. Pirates also, had frequented its bays 
from the time of the buccaneers ; and it was a 
question with us whether the light was made by 
these outlaws, or by some unfortunate ship- 
wrecked sailors or deserters from some English 
or American whale-ship. The better to provide 
against ganger we loaded our two guns, and 
placed them in the bow, as also the harpoon ; 
upon which vre steered for the light. All of a 
sudden it disappeared, as if quenched by water. 
This was a new source of troqble. What could 
it mean ? There was no doubt we had aU seen 
it. The early voyagers had often seen strange 
lights at night on the tops of the mountains, 
which they attributed to supernatural causes ; 
but this was close down by the water, and was 
too well defined and too distinctly visible to us 
all, either to be a supernatural visitation or,^he j 
result of some volcanic eruption. While we lay 
upon our oars wondering what it meant, it again 
appeared, brighter than before. Now, if the 
inhabitants were not pirates or freebooters why 
did they pursue this mysterious conduct We 
suspected that they heard our oars, and had lit 
a fire on the beach to guide us ashore, but if 
they wanted us to land in the right place, why 
did they put out the light and start it up again 
so strangely 1 FOr half an hour it continued 
thus to disappear and reappear at short intervals 
in the same mysterious way, for which none of 
us could account. 

It being now about four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, we felt so cast down by fatigue and dread 
of death, that we decided to run in at all hazards, 
and if necessary make our way through the 
breakers. All hands fell to upon the oars, and 
soon the light bore up again close on by the 
^ead. Paxton, who was in the bow, quickly 
# started up, and began peering sharply through 
the gloom. ’‘What’s thatV’ said he, “look 
there, my lads. I sec something black ; don’t 
you see it — there, on the larboard — it looks to 
me like the hull of a ship ! Pull, my lads, pull !” 
and so all gave way with a will, and in a few 
minutes the tall masts of a vessel loomed up 
against the sky withm a hundred yards ! I 
shall never forget the joy of the whole party at 
that sight. The light which we had seen, came 


from a lamp that swung in the lower rigging, and 
though the ship might be a Chilian convict ves- 
sel, or some other craft as little likely to give us 
a pleasant reception, yet we were too glad to 
think of that ; and straightway pulled up under 
her stern and hailed her. For a moment there 
was a pause, as our voices broke upon the still- 
ness ; then there was a stir on deck and a voice 
answered us in clear sailor-like English, “ Boat 
ahoy ! where are you from!” “The ship An- 
teus,” said we, “bound for California; what 
ship is this V’ “The Brooklyn, of New York, 
bound for California ! Come on board !” 

No longer able to suppress our joy, we gave 
vent to three hearty cheers ; cheers so loud and 
genuine that they swept over the waters of Juan 
Fernandez, and went rolling up the valleys in a 
thousand echoes. In less than five minutes we 
were all on deck, thankful foU)ur Providential de- 
liverance from the horrors of that eventful night. 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF THE ISLAND. 

The decks of the Brooklyn presented a strange 
and half-savage scene. Most of the passengers 
aroused from their sleep by the shouts of the 
officers and crew, had rushed upon da slp it fe^ ly 
naked, and quite at a loss to know what had 
happened. While we were answering some of 
their questions. Captain Richardson, tlic master, 
pushed his way through the crowd, and asked 
what all the noise was about. We speedily ex- 
plained how we had left the Antcus seventy 
miles out at sea, and how through the aid of 
Providehce we had made our way into the har- 
bor and descried the ship’s lamp ; declaring al 
the same time our belief that had we missed 
the ship, in all probability we would have been 
dashed to pieces upon the rocks. We then made 
ourselves known personally to the captain, who 
was well acquainted with some of the party. 
He cordially wo'comed us on board and invited 
us into his cabin, where we gave him a more de- 
tailed account of our adventure. Meantime the 
cook ^as ordered to get us some breakfast as 
soon as possible, and Captain Richardson ofler- 
ed us dry clothes, and administered to our wants 
in the kindest manner. Nor was it long till we 
felt exceedingly comfortable considering the pre- 
vious circumstances We soon had breakfast, 
which, after our toils and troubles, was truly a 
Godsend Some of the finest fish I ever ate was 
on the table ; excellent ham and potatoes also, 
fresh bread, and coffee boiling hot. It was de- 
voured with a most uncommon relish, as you 
may suppose ; and it was none the less agree- 
able for being seasoned with pleasant conversa- 
tion. 'I'hc captain admitted that in all his sea- 
faring he had never known of any thing more 
absurd than our adventure, and that it was a 
miracle we were not every one lost. All the pas- 
sengers crowded around us as if we had risen 
from the depths of the sea, and I fancied they 
examined us as if they had an idea that we were 
some kind of sea-monsters. 

The Brooklyn lay at anchor about half a mile 
from the boat- landing. At the dawn of day I 
was on deck, looking eagerly toward the island 
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I may as well confess at once that no child could 
have felt more delighted than I did in the an- 
ticipation of something illusive and enchanting. 
My heart throbbed with impatience to see what 
it was that cast so strange a fascination aft>ut 
that lonely spot. All was wrapt in mist ; but the 
air was filled with fresh odors of land, and wafts* 
of sweetness more delicious than the scent of 
new-mown hay. The storm had ceased, and 
the soft-echoed bleating of goats, and the distant j 
baying of wild dogs were all the sounds of life j 
that broke upon the stillness. It seemed as if | 


the sun, loth to disturb the ocean in its rest, or 
reveal the scene of beauty that lay slumbering 
upon its bo^m, would never rise again, so gen- 
tly the light stole upon the eastern sky, so softly 
it absorbed the shadows of night. I snatched 
the golden glow as it spread over the heavens, 
and beheld at last the sun in all his majesty 
scatter away the thick va^rs that lay around 
his resting-place, and each vale was opeifed out 
in the glowing light of the morning, and the 
mountains that towered out ^f the sea were 
bathed in the glory of his rays. 



JUAN FERNANDBK. 


Never shall I forget the strange delight with 
which I gated upon that isle of romance ^ the 
unfeigned rapture I felt in the anticipation of 
exploring that miniature world in the desert of 
waters, so fraught with the happiest associations 
of youth ; so remote from all the ordinary real- 
ities of life ; the actual embodiment of the most 
absorbing, most fascinating of all the dreams of 
fancy. Many foreign lands I l^d seen ; many 
islands scattered over the broad ocean, rich and 
wondrous in their romantic beauty ; many glens 
of Utopian loveliness; mountain heights *weird 
and impressive in their sublimity ; but nothing 
to equal this in variety of outline and undefina- 
ble richness of coloring ; nothing so dreamlike, 
so wrapt in illusion, so strange and alitorbing 
in its novelty. Great peaks of reddish rock 
seemed to pierce the sky wherever I looked ; a 
thousand rugged ridges swept upward toward 
the centre in a perfect maze of enchantment. 
It was all wild, fascinating, and unreal. The 
sides of the mountains were covered with patches 
of rich grass, natural fields of oats, and groves 
of myrtle and pimento. Abrupt walls of rock 
rose from the water to the height of a thousand 
feet. The surf broke in a white lino of foam 
along the shores of the bay and its measured 
swell floated upon the air like the voice of a dis- 
tant cataract. Fields of verdure covered the 
ravines ; ruined and moss-covered walls were 
scattered over each eminence ; and the straw 
huts of the inhabitants were almost embosomed 
in ^rees, in the midst of the valley, and jets of 
smoke arose out of the groves and floated off 
gently in the calm air of the morning. In all 
the shore, but one spot, a jingle opening ^ong 
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thes rocks, seemed accessible to man. The rest 
of the coast withii^ view consisted of fearful 
clifls overhanging the water, the ridges from 
which sloped upward as they receded inland, 
forij^ing a variety of smaller valleys above, which 
were strangely diversified with woods and grass, 
and golden fields of wild oats. Close to the 
water’s edge, was the dark moss-covered rock, 
forever moist with the bright spray of the ocean, 
and above it cleft in\;ountless fissures by earth- 
quakes in times past, the red burnt earth ; ^nd 
there were gorges through which silvery springs 
coursed, and cascades fringed with banks of 
shrubbery ; and still higher the slopes were of 
a bright yellow, which, lyin^f outspread in the 
glow of the early sunlight, almost dazzled the 
eye ; and round about through the valleys and 
on the hill-sides, the groves of myrtle, pimento, 
and corkwood were draped in green, glittering 
with raindrops after the storm, and the whole 
air was tinged with ambrosial tints, and filled 
I with sweet odors ; nothing in all the island and 
its shores, as the sun rose and cast olT the mist, 
but seemed to 

“ sulTor a sea-change 

Into somettung nch and strange.” 

GOING ASHORE. 

No longer able to control our enthusiasm, wo 
sprang into the boat and pushed off for the land- 
ing. Captain Richardson, who was well ac- 
quainted with the ruins of the Chilian settle- 
ment, joined us in our intended excursion, and 
we were accompanied also by a few sporting 
passengers from the Brooklyn in another boat. 
The waters of the hay arc of crystal clearness ; 
we saw the bottom* as we dashed over the swell. 
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at a depth of several fathoma. It was alive with 
fish and various kinds of faiarine animals, of 
, which there are great quantities about these 
shores. Can you conceive, ye landsmen who 
dwell in cities, and have never bufTctcd for 
weary months the gales of old ocean, the joy of 
once more touching the genial earth, when it, 
has become almost ^ dreamy fancy in the mem- 
ories mf the past 1 Then think, without a smile 
of disdain, what a thrill of delight ran through 
my blood, as I pressed my feet for the first time 
upon the fresh sod of Juan Fernandez ! think of 
it too, as the realization of hopes which I had 
never ceased to cherish from early boyhood ; for 
this was thq,.abiding place, which I now atS last about it — not the least ; it was a palpable real- 
heheld, of a wondrous adventurer, whose history ity ? Talk of gold ! Why, I tell you, my dear 
had filled my soul years ago with indefinite long- friends, all the gold of California was not worth 
ings for sca-life, shipwreck, and solitude ! Yes, the ecstatic bliss of that moment ! 
here was verily the land of Robinson Crusoe ; condition of the i^^i.ND in 1840 

here in one of these secluded glens stood his We first went up to a bluff^ about half-a-mile 

rustic castle ; here he fed his goats and held con- from the boat-landing, where we spent an hour 
verse with his faithful pets ; here he found conso- in exploring the ruins of the fortifications, built 
lation in the devotion of anew friend, his true and by the Chilians in 1767. There was nothing 
honest man Friday : beneath the shade of these left but the foundation and a portion of the ram- 
trees, he unfolded the mysteries of Divine, Pro- parts of the principal fort, partly iiBli#ddet^Mn 
vidence to the simple savage, and proved to the banks of clay, and nearly covered with moss and 
world that there is no position in life which may weeds. It was originally strongly built of large 
not be endured by a patient spirit and an abid- stones, which were cast down in every direction, 
ing confidence in the goodness and mercy of God. by the terrible earthquake of 1835 , and now all 

that remained perfect was the front wall of 
the main rampart and the groundwork of the 
fort. Not far from these ruins we found the 
convict-cells, which we explored to some ex- 
tent. 

These cells are dug into the brow of a 
hill, facing the harbor, and extend under- 
ground to the distance of several hundred 
feet, in the form of passages and vaults, re- 
sembling somewhat the Catacombs of Rome 
During tht^^penal settlement established here 
by the(Miilian government, theconvicts,num- 
bering sometimes many hundreds, were con- 
fined in these gloomy dungeons, where they 
were subjected to the most barbarous treat- 
ment. 'I'he gates or doors by which the 
entrances were secured, had all been torn 
down and de.stroyed ; and the excavations 
crdsoe’s castle were now’ occupied only l»y wild-goats, bats. 

Pardon the fondness with which I linger upon | 
these recollections, reader ; for I was one who 
had fought for poor Robinson in ray boyish days, 
as the greatest hero that ever breathed the breath 
of life ; who had always, even to man's estate, 
secretly cherished in my heart the belief that 
^Alexander the Great, Julius Csesar, and all the 
<• Warriors of antiquity were common- place per- 
sons compared with him ; that Napoleon Bona 
parte, the Duke of Wellington, Colonel John 
son, Tecumseh, and all the noted statesmen and 
warriors of modern times, were not to be men 
tinned in the same day with so extraordinary a 
man ; I who had always regarded him as the 
most truthful and the very sublimest of adven 
turers, was now the entranced beholder of his 
abiding place — walking, breathing, thinking, and 
seeing on the very spot ! Theresas no fancy 
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toads, and different sorts of vermin Rank fern 
hung upon the sides ; overhead was dripping 
with a cold and deathlike sweat, and slimy drops 
coursed down the weeds, and the air was damp 
and chilly : thick darkness was within ifi the 
depths beyond ; darkness that no wandering 
gleam from the light of day ever reached — fy 
heaven never smiled upon those dreary abodes 
of sin and sorrow. A few of the inner dungeons, 
for the worst criminals, were dug still deeper 
underground, and rough stairways of earth led 
down into them, which were shut out from the 
upper vaults by strong doors The size of these 
lower dungeons was not nio^re than five or six 
feet in length, by four or five in height ; from 
which some idea may be formed of the suffer- 
ings endured by the poor wretches confined in 
them ; shut out from the light of heaven, loaded 
with heavy ii^^^^rushetl dow'n by dank and im- 
penetrable walls of earl h, starved and beaten by 
their 01*001 guards ; with no living soul to pity 
them in their woe, no hopr of release save 111 
death. W'e saw, by the a’d of a torch, deep 
holes scratched in one of the walls, bearing the I 
^mpn^Siion of human fingers. It might have I 
been that some uiihajijiy 


penal colony, a gang of convicts, amounting to 
I three hundred, ^cceedod in jiberating them- 
selves from their cells. Unable tq* endure the 
cruelties inflicted upon them, they broke loose 
from their chains, and rushing upon the guards, 
murdered the greater part of them, amT, finally, 
seized the garrison. For several days, they held 
complete possession of thq island. A whale-ship, 
belonging to Nantucket, happening to cgme in a4 
the time for wood and water, they seized the cap- 
tain, and compelled him to take on board as many 
of them as the vessel could eSntain. About two 
hundred were put oi^board. They then threat- 
ened the captain and officers with instant death, 
ill case of any failure to land them on the coast 
oif Peru, whither they determineif to go, in qfder 
to escape the vengeance of the (Chilian govern- 
ment. Desirous of getting rid of them as soon 
as possible, the captain of the whaler ran over 
for the first land on the coast of Chili, where he 
put Ihem ashore, leaving them ignorant of their 
position until they were unable to regain the 
vessel They soon discovered that they were 
only thirty miles from Valparaiso; but short as 
the distance was from the Chilian authorities. 


munleier, goaded to mad- 
ness by such cruel tor- 
tures of body and terrible 
angui.sh of mind, iis drive 
men to tear even their 
own tlesli^wlien buried be- 
fore tin* vital spark is ex- 
tinct, had grasjied out the 
earih in lii.s desperation, 
and left the marks in his 
death agonies upon the 
clay that entombed him, 
to toll wliat no human 
lieart but his had suffered 
there, no human ear had 
heard, no human eye had 



witnessed. The deep, 
startling echo breaking 


CHILIAN HUTS. 


upon the heavy air, as we sounded the walls, 
seemed yet to mingle with his cursg^, and its 
last sepulchral throb was like tlie dying moan 
of the maniac. 



CONVICT CELLS. 

Some time before the great earthquake, which 
destroyed thp fortifications and broke up the 


they evaded all atte/tipts 40 capture them, and 
eventually joined the Peruvian army, which was 
then adv.ancing upon Santiago I'lie remainder 
of the prisoners left upon the island, escaped in 
diirercnl vessels, and were scattered over various 
parts of the world Only a few out of the entire 
number engaged in the massacre were ever cap- 
tured : sentence of death was passed upon them, 
and they were shot in the public plaza of Santiago 
Turning our steps toward tlie settlement of 
the present residents, we passed a few hc!^r'^ 
very agreeably in rambling about among ijieir 
rustic abodes The total number of inhabitants 
at Ibis period ( 1849 ), is sixteen: consisting of 
William Pearce, an American, and four or five 
(Chilian men, with their wives and children No 
others have lived permanently upon the island for 
several years. There arc in all some six or seven 
huts, pleasantly surroanded by shrubbery, and 
well supplied with water from a spring. These 
habitations are built of the straw of wild oats, 
intcrwov|n tlirgugh w'attles or long sticks, and 
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thatched witli t£ie same ; and whether from de- 
sign or accident, are extreuieiy picturesque. The 
roofs project so as to form an agreeable shade 
all round ; the doorways are covered in by a sort 
of projecting porch, in the style of the French 
cottages along the valley of the Seine ; small 
out-houses, erected upon posts, arc scattered 
about each iiiclosure ; and an air of repose and 
, freedoyi from worldly care pervades the whole 
place, though the construction of the houses and 
mode of living arc evidently of the most prim- 
itive kind. Seeif through the green shrubberies 
that abound in every direction, the bright yellow 
of the cottages, and the sinyke curling up in the 
still air, htive a very cheerful effect ; and ‘the 
prattling voices of the children, mingled w'lth 
the lively bleating of the kids, and the various 
pleasant sounds of domestic life, might well lead 
one to think, that the seclusion of these islanders 
from the busy world is not without its charms. 
Small patches of ground, fenced with rude stone- 
walls and brush-wood, are attached to each of 
these primitive abodes ; and rustic gateways, 
overrun with wild and luxuriant vines, open in 
front. Very little attention, however, appears 
to be bestowed upon the cultivation of the soil , 
but it looks rich and productive, and might be | 
made to yield abundant crops by a trifling ex- : 
penditure of labor. The Chibans have** never 
been distinguished for industry . nor is (there 
any evidence here that they depart from their 
usual philosophy in taking the world easy Even 
the American seemed to haw caught the pro 
vailing lethargy, and to be content with as little 
as possible. V'egetables of various kinds grow 
abundantly wherever the seeds are thrown , 
among which I noticed excellent radishes, tur- 
nips, beets, cabbages, and onions. Potatoes of 
a very good quality, though not large, are grown 
in small quantities ; and, re^rding the natural 
productiveness of the earth, there seemed to be 
no reason why they should not be cultivated in 
sufficient quantities to supply the demands of 
vessels touching for supplies, and thereby made 
a profitable source of refenue to the settlers 
The grass and wild oats grow in wonderful lux- 
uriance in all the oficn spaces, and require little 
attention ; and such is the genial character of 
the climate, that the cattle, of which there seems 
to be no lack, find ample food to keep them in 
good condition, both in winter and suirinier 
Fig trees bearing excellent figs, and vines of 
various sorts flourish luxuriantly on the hill- 
sides Of fruits, there is quite an abundance in 
the early part of autumn The peaches were 
ju^t out of season when we arrived; but we 
dbtaiiied a few winch liad been peeled and dried 
in the sun and we found them large and of ex- 
cellent flavor Many of the valleys abound in 
natural orchurds, which have sprung from the 
seeds jdanteJ there by the early voyagers, espe- 
cially by Lord .\nscn. who appeared to have 
taken more iiiteres., in the cultivation and settle- 
ment of the iblai.d than any previous navigator. 
The disaster® experienced by the vessels nf this 
distinguished adventurer in doubling ^pc Horn, 


caused him to make Juan Fernandez a rendez- 
vous for the recruiting of his disabled seamen ; 
and for many months he devoted his attention to 
the production of such vegetables and fruits as 
he <ound useful in promoting their recovery ; 
and having likewise in view the misfortunes and 
necessities of those who might come after him, 
he caused to be scattered over the islan^ large 
quantities of seeds, so that by their increase, 
abundance and variety of refreshments might 
be had by all future voyagers. Ho also left 
ashore many different sorts of domestic animals, 
in order that they might propagate and heroine 
general throughout the island, for the benefit 
of shipwreeked mariners, vessels in distress for 
provisions, and colonists who might hereafter 
form a settlement there. I’lie philantliropy and 
moral greatness of these benevolent acts, from 
whieli the author could ex pej^^i^ derive little or 
no advantage during life, can not be too bigiily 
commended. If postliuiiious gratitude can be 
regarded as a reward. Lord Anson lias a just 
claim to it. How many lives have been saved ; 
how inaTiy weather-w'orii mariners, bowed down 
with disease, have been renewed in luSPllh'aAll 
strength ; how many unhappy castaways have 
found food abundantly, wliere all they couhl 
expert was a lingering death ; and have been 
sustained in their exile, and restori'd at last to 
their friends and kindred, through the uiiseliish 
benevolence of this brave and kiiid-lieurted nav- 
igator, no wrilleii record exists to tell ; but there 
are recoriJs graven upon the hearts of men that 
arc read by an omniscient eye — a history of good 
deeds and their reward, more eloquent than hu- 
man band hath written. 

Desuies peache.s, quinces, and other fruits com- 
mon in temi)crale climates, there is a species of 
palm called Chula, which produces a fruit of a 
very rich flavor. Among the dilferent varieties 
of trees are corkwood, sandal, myrtle, and pi- 
mento The soil in some of the valleys on the 
north side is wonderfully rich, owing todcfiosits 
of burnt earth and decayed vegetable matter, 
washed down from tlic mountains There is hut 
little level ground on the island, and although the 
area of tillable soil is small, yet by the culture of 
vineyards on the hill-sides, the grazing of sheep 
and goats on the mountain steeps, and the proper 
cultivation of the arable valley.s, a population of 
several thousand might subsist ^omfo^tahly. 
Pearce, the American, who had thoroughly ex- 
plored every part of the island, told me he had no 
doubt three or four thousand people could snh- 
fcist here without any supply of provisions from 
other countries. A ready traffic could he estab- 
lished with vessels passing that way, by means 
of which potatoes, fruits, and other refrcsliments, 
could be bartered for groceries and clothing. 
Herds of wild cattle now roam over these beau- 
tiful valleys ; fine horses may he seen prancing 
about in gangs, with all the freedom of the must- 
ang ; goats in numerous flocks abound among the 
cliflTb ; pigeons and other game are abundant ; 
and wild dogs arc continually prowling around 
the settlement. 
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The few inhahitantB at present on the island 
subsist chiefly upon fish, vegetables, and goat> 
flesh, of which they have an ample supply. Boat- 
loads of the finest cod, rock-fish, cullct, lobsters, 
and lamprey-eels, can be caught in a few hours 
all around the shores of Cumberland Bay, and 
doubtless as plentifully in the other bays. No-> 
thing rj^ore is necessary than merely the trouble 
of hiiuiiiig them out of the water. We fished 
only for a short time, and nearly filled our boat 
willi the fattest fish I ever saw. Had I not tested 
myself a fact told me by some of the passengers 
of the Brooklyn regarding the abundance of the 
smaller sorts of fish, I could never have believed 
it — that they will nibble at one's hand if it be put 
in the water alongside the l>oat, and a slight rip- 
ple made to attract their attention ^i'his is a 
remarkable truth, which can be attested by any 
person wdio h^H^ii^ited these shores and made 
tin* experiment. There is no place among the 
clills where goats may not be seen at all times 
during the day They live and propagate in the 
eaves, and find suflicient browsing throughout 
tli(’ year in the clefts of the rod* ». Jjord Anson 
rnciilioiflMiat some of his hunting parties killed 
goats w^hich had their e.ars slit, and they thought 
It more tiiaii probable that these wore the very 
'»:ime goats marked by Alexander Selkirk thirty 
years i)efore ; so that it is not unlikely there still 
I’Nist some of the direct de.scendants ofthe herds 
domesticated by the original Crusoe The resi- 
dents of (’\jmberland Bay have about tjicir huts 
a coii.siderable number of these animals, tamed, 
lor Ilu ir milk When they wish for a supply of 
goal-flo.sh or skins (for they often kill them mere- 
ly for fln'ir skins), they go in a hotly to Coat 
Isl.ind, where they surruuiid the goats and drive 
them over a clifl' into the sea. As soon as they 
have driven over a suflicient number they take to 
their boat again, and catch them in the water 
S»nne of them they bring home alive, and keep 
tlirin till they require fresh meat. Nor art^ these 
people de.stitute of the rarer luxuries of life. By 
fnrni.shing whale-ships that touch for supplies of 
water and vegetehles with such productions as 
I hey can gather up, they oh'ain in exchange 
rollee, ship-breiMl, flour, and clothing; and lately 
they have been doing a good businc.ss in rowing 
Ihe pas.sengcrs ashore from the Californi i ves- 
sels, and selling them goal-skins ami various 
sorts of curiosities TImy also charge a small 
Juty for keeping the spring of water clear, and 
the hoat-landiiig free from obstructions ; and 
sometimes obtain a trifle in the way of iM>rt- 
charges, in virtue, of some pretended authority 
from the government of Chili 
'Phe shores of. I uan Fernandez abound in many 
(Hflereiit kimis of marine animals, ainong which 
the chief are seals and walruses. Formerly seal- 
ing vessels made it an oliject to touch for the 
purpose of capturing them, but of late years they 
have become rather scarce ; and at present few 
if any vessels visit the island for that purjiosc. 

Situated in the latitude of 33*^ 40' S., and lon- 
gitude 79 W., the climate is temperate and salu- 
brious — never sujijeet to extremes cither of heat 
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or cold. In the valleys fronting north, the ttfhi- 
poraturc seldom falls below 50'^ Far in the cold- 
est season. Open at all times to the pleasant 
breezes from the ocean, without malaria or any 
thing to protlucc disease, hcautifuily diversified in 
scenery, and susceptible of being made a conve- 
nient Rtoppirig-plaee for vessels bound to the 
great Northwestern Continent, it would be diffi- 
cult to find a more desirable place for a colony 
of intelligent and industrious people, who would 
cultivate the land, build good houses, and turn 
to advantage all the gifts of Providence which 
have been bestowed upon the island. 

The only matefial drawback, is the want of a 
large and commodious harbor, in which vessels 
coyld be hauled up for repairs. I’liis island could 
never answer any other purpose than that of a cas- 
ual ^topping-place for vessels in want of refresh- 
ments, and for this it seems ])eculiaTly adapted 
The principal harbors arc, Port English, on the 
soifth side, visited by Lord Anson in 1741 ; Port 
.Juan, on the west ; and Cumberland Bay, on tlic 
north side. The latter is the best, and is most 
generally visited, in consequence of being on the 
fertile side of the island, where water also is 
most easily obtained. None of them afford a 
very secure anchorage, the bottom being llccp 
and rocky ; and vessels close to the shore are 
c.vposed to sudden aiu^ violent flaws from the 
mountains, and the danger •f being driven on 
the rocks by gales from the ocean. In ('’uniber- 
land Bciy, however, there are places where ves- 
sels can riilc in safety, by choosing a position 
suitable to the prevailing winds of the season. 
The chart and soundings made by Lord Anson 
will be found useful to navigators who design 
stopping at Juan f’emandez 

ROBl.NSON CRUSOE'S CAVE. 

Our next exj>cdition was to Robinson Crusoe’s 
(iJave. How it obtained that name, I am unablcs 
to say The people ashore spoke of it confideiH^ , 
ly as the place where a seafaring man had lived 
for many years alone ; and I believe most mar- 
iners who have visited the island have fixed upon 
that spot as the actual abode of Alexander Sel- 
kirk. There are two w'ays of getting to the cave 
from the regular boat-landing ; one over a high 
chain of clilfs, intervening between CrusoeV 
Valley, or the valley of the cave, and the Chilian 
huts wear the landing ; the other by water. The 
route by lanil is somewhat difficult ; it requires 
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half a day to pcrfbnn it, and there is danger of into the extremity twenty-five or thirty. It varies 
being dashc^ to pieces hy the loose earth giving in width from ten or twelve to eighteen feet, 
way. In many parts of the island the surface of Within the mouth the surface is of reddish rock, 
the cliffs is composed entirely of masses of burnt with holes or pockets dug into the sides, which 
clay, which upon the slightest touch arc apt to it is*probahlc were used for cupboards by the 
rolj down, carrying every thing with them. Nii- original occupant. There were likewise large 
merous eases are related by the early v »yagers spike nails driven into the rock, upon which we 
of accidents to seamen and others, in climbing thought it likely clothing, guns, and houi^chold 
c.\ or thsBC treacherous heights. Tin* distance utensils might have been hung even at as 'remote 
hy water is only two miles, and by passing along a date as the time of Selkirk, for they were very 
under the brow of Jhc cliffs a very vivid idea may rusty, and In^rc evidence of having been driven 
be had of their strange and romantic formation, into the rock a long time ago. A sort of stone 
We had our guns with us,fwhich we did not fail oven, with a sunken place for fire underneath, 
to use whenever there was an opportunity ; but was partly visible in the back part of the cave : 
the game, coiptisting princT^lly of wild goat^, so that by digging away the earth we uncovered 
kept so far out of reach on the dizzy heights, it, and made out the purpose for which it was 
that they passed through the ordeal in perfect built. There was a darkish line, about a foot 
safety. Some of us wanted to go by land and wide, ^reaching up to the roof of the cave, which 
shoot them ^from above, thinking the bullets by removing the surface a discovered 

would carry farther when fired downward than to he produced originally hy smoke, cemented in 
they seemed to carry when fired from below some sort by a drip that still moistened thew’all. 
The rest of the party had so little confidence in and this we found came tliroiigh a hole in the 
ijiir skill, that they dissuaded us from the attempt, top, which we coneluded was the original rhiin- 
im the pretense that the ship might heave in sight iiey, now covered over with deposits of earth and 
while we were absent ' leaves from the mountain above. In rootiMpahonf' 

A pleasant row of half an hour brought us to j the fireplace, so as to got away the loose ruhhi.<h 
the little cove in ('nisoe's valley. The only land- ’ that lay over it, one of our ])arty brought to light 
mg place is upon an abrupt bank of rocks, and an earthen vessel, broken a little on one side, hut 
the surf breaking in at this part of the Vhorc otherwise ])rrfect. It was about eight inches in 
rather heavily, we had to run the boat up in Veg- diameter at the rim, and an inch or two smaller 
ular bcach-coniher stylo. Hiding in on the back iit the bottom, and had some rough marks ii]io)i 
of a heavy sea, we sprang out as soon as thelioa^ the outside, which we were unable to deeijiher 
■struck, and held our ground, wiicn, by watching on account of the clay which covered it After- 
oiir chance for another good sea, we ran her clear ward, we took it out and washed it in a spring 
init of the water, and made her fast to a big rock near by, when we contrived to decipher one let- 
for fear she might ho carried away. About twb ter and a part of another, with a portion of the 
hundred yards from where we landed we found * date. The rest unfortunately was on the piece 
the cave. | which had been broken off, and which we were 

It lies in n volcanic mass of rock, forming the ' unable to find, although we searched a long time, 
bluff or termination of a ruggc^l ridge, and looks for as may he supposed we felt curious to know 
as if it might he the doorw'ay into the ruins of | if it w'as the handiwork of Alexander Selkiik 
some gvand old castle. The height of the eii- l For my pwn jiart I had but little doiilit that this 
trance is about fifteen feet, and the distance hack ' was really one of the earthen jiols made hy his 

own hands, and the rea- 
•-on 1 thouLdit so was that 
llu* [larts of the leltersand 
date whicli we deciphered 
corresponded witli Ins 
name and the date of Ins 
residence, and likewise 
hecau.se it was evident 
that it must have lieen 
imbedded in the ground 
out of which we dug it 
long beyond the mcniorx 
of any living man I \\:i< 
so convinced of thi.s, and 
150 interested in the dis- 
covery, that I made a 
rough drawing of it on 
the spot, of which T havi- 
since been very glad, in- 
asmuch as it w'as acci- 
dentally dropped out of 
the boat aftcyrward, ami 
lost in the sea. 
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Wo searched in vain for other relics of the 
kind, but all vfc could find were a few rusty 



A RELIC OF CRUSOE. 

pieces of iron and some old nails. The sides of 
the cave as also the top had marks scattered over 
them of difici^l^inds, doubtless made there in 
some idle moment by human hands ; but we were 
unable to make out that any of them had a mcan- 
injv beyond the unconscious expression of those 
vaijue and wandering thoughts which must have 
passed occasionally through the mind of the sol- 
ifary iifl^incr who dwelt in this lonely place. 
They may have been symbolical of the troubled 
and fluctuating character of his religious feelings 
before he became a confirmed believer in the 
wisdom and mercy of divine Providence ; which 
unhappy state of mind he often refers to in the 
course of his narraf ivc. 


was covered with foam, and the fiirf beat against 
the point beyond the cove and flew up, in the air 
to a prodigious height in white clouda of spray. 
Large Birds wheeled about over the rocky heights, 
sometimes diving suddenly into the watej*, from 
which they rose again flecked with foam, and 
soaring upward in the sunlight, their wings 
seemed to sparkle with jewels out of the ocean. 
Following the curve of the horizon, the view is 
suddenly cut off by a huge cliflT of lava that rises 
directly out of the water to the^ height of twelve 
or fifteen hundred feet. It forms an abrupt preci- 
pice in front, and join# a range of rugged cliffs 
behmd ; which all alK>und in wonderful ledges, 
overlooking the depthfi below, dark ^nd lonesome 
caverns, and sharp pinnacles piercing the clouds 
in every direction. Goat-paths wind around them 
in places apparently inaccessible, and we saw 
herds of goats running swiftly along the dizzy 
heights overhanging the sea, where we almost 
fancied the birds of the air would fear to fly. 
They bounded over the frightful fissures in the 
rocks, and clung to the walls of cliffs with won- 
derful agility ami tenacity of foot, and sometimes 
they were so high up that they looked hardly 
bigger than rabbits, and we thought it impossible 
that they could be goats. 

I^ooking back into the valley, we beheld mount- 
ains slf etching up to a hundred different peaks ; 
the sifles covered with woods and fields of gulden 
colored oats ; and the ravines fringed with green 
banks of grass and W'ild flowers of every hue 



A stream of pftre spring water rippled down 
over the rocks, and wound through the cen- 
tre of the valley ; breaking out at intervals 
into bright cascades, which glimmered fresh- 
ly in the w'arm rays of the sun ; its margins 
were fringed with rich grass and fragrant 
flowers, and groves of myrtle overhung the 
little lakelets ^lat were made in its course, 
and seemed to linger there like mirrored 
beauties spell-bound. Ridges of ambvr-col- 
ored earth, mingled with rugged and moss 
covered lava, sloped down from the mount- 
ains on every side and , converged into the 
valley as if attracted by its romantic beau- 
ties Immense masses of rock, cast off from 
the towering cliffs, by some dread convulsion 
of the elements, had fallen from the heights. 


Crusoe’s devotions. 

This cave is now occupied only by wild goats 
and bats, and had not been visited, perhaps, by 
any human being, until recently, more than once 
or twice in half a century ; and then probably 
only by some deserter from a whalcship, who 
preferred solitinle and the risk of starvation to 
the cruelty of a brutish captain. 

In front of the cave, sloping down to the sea- 
side, is a plain, covered with long rank grass, 
wild oats, radishes, weeds of various kinds, and 
a few small peach-trees. The latter we supposed 
were of the stock planted in the island by Lord 
Anson. From the interior of the cave, wc looked 
out over the tangled mass of shrubs, wild flowers, 
and waving graps in front, and saw that the sea 


and now lay nestling in the very bosom of 
the valley, enamored with its charms. 'Even 
the birds of the air seemed i^pcll-bound within 
this enchanted circle ; their songs were low 
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and soft* and I fencied they, hung in th<^ 
air with a kind of rapture when they rose 
out of theif silvan homes, and looked down 
at all the wondrous beauties that lay out- 
spread beneath them. 

l)At -DREAMS OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

Some of us scattered off into the woods 
of myrtle, or lay down by the spring in the 
^pleasai^ shade of the trees and bathed our 
faces and drank of the cool water ; others 
went up the hill-sides in search of peaches, 
or gathered seedtf and specimens of wild 
flowers to carry home. 'Joo happy in the 
change, after our gloomy passage round 
Cape Horn, I rambled up t^e valley alone, 
an^ dreamed'^glowing day-dreams of Rob- 
inson Crusoe. Of all the islands of the 
sea, this had ever been the paradise of iny 
boyish fancy. Even later in life, when 
some hard experience before the mast had 
worn off a good deal of the romance of sea- 
life, I never could think of Juan Fornandez 



without a strong desire to be shipwTeckod 
there, and spend the remainder of my days 
dressed in goat-skins, rambling about the cliffs, 
and hunting wild goats. It was a very impru- 
dent desire, to be sure, not at all sensible, but 1 am 
now making a confession of facts, rather out of the 
common order, and for which it^would be useless 
to offer any excuse. Pleasant scenes of my«carly 
life rose up before me now with all their original 
freshness. How well I remembered the fitst 
time I read the surprising adrentures of Robin- 
son Crusoe ! It was in the country, wherti I 
had never learned the worldly wisdom of the 
rising generation in cities. Indeed, I had never 
seen a city, and oidy knew by hearsay that such 
wonderful places eAisted. My father, afler an 
absence of some weeks, returned with an illus- 
trated volume of Crusoe, bound in crcam-colored 
ifiuslin (how plainly I could s'cc that book now ') 
whicl]. he gave me with a smiling admonition not 
to commence reading it for two or three years, 
by which time he hoped I would be old enough 
to understand it. That«very night I was in a 
new world — a worlA all strange and fascinating, 
yet to me as real as the world around me. 
How I devoured each enchanting page, and 
sighed to think of ever getting through such 


DREAM-LAND CRUSOE. 

The big tears stood in my eyes whiH I wjm 
through ; but I found consolation in reading it 
again and again ; in picturing out a thousand 
things that perhaps De Foe never dreamt of ; 
and each night when I went to bed I c.'imestly 
prayed to God that I might, some day or other be 
cast upon a desolate island, and live to become 
as wonderful a man as Robinson Ousoe Yet, 
not content with that, I devoted all my leisure 
hours to making knife-cases, caps, and shot- 
pouches out of rabbit-skins, in the faint hope 
that it would hasten the blissful disaster. Years 
passed away ; I lived upon the banks of the 
Ohio ; I hacl been upon the ocean. Still a boy 
. in years, and more so perhaps in feeling, the 
dream was not elided. I gathered uj) drift-wood 
and built a hut among the rocks ; whole days I 
lay there thinking of that island in the far-off 
seas, 'a j)iecc of tarred plank from some steam- 
boat had a sweeter scent to me than the most 
odorous flower ; for, as I lay smelling it by the 
hour, it brought up such exquisite visions of 
shipwreett as never before, perhaps, so charmed 


a delightful history. It was the first book 
beyond mere fairy tales (which I had almost 
begun to doubt), the first narrative descrip- 
tive of real life that I had ever read. Such 
a thing as a doubt as to its entire truthful- 
ness never entered my head. I lingered 
ov^r it with the most intense and credulous 
iffliercst, and long after p<*ircntal authority 
had compelled me to give it up for the 
night, my whole soul was filled with a con- 
fusion of novel and delightful sensations. 
Before daylight I was up again ; I could 
'not read in the dark, but I could open the 
magic book and smell the^ leaves fresh 
frqm the press ; and before the type was 
, visible I could trace out the figures in the 
prints, and gaze in breathless wonder upon 
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the fancy of a dreaming youth. Well I remem- 
bered, too, the favored few that I let into the 
secret ; how we went every afternoon to a sand- 
bar. and called it Crusoe’s island ; how I was 
Robinson Crusoe, and the friend of my hbant 
Friday, whom I caused to be painted from head 
to foot with black mud, as also the rest of my^ 
friends ; and then the battles we had ; the de- 
vouring of the dead men ; the horrible dances, 
and chasing into the water ; and, above all, the 
rescue of my beloved Friday — how vividly I saw 
those scenes again ! 

Years passed on ; I was a sailor before the 
mast Alas, what a sad reality ! I saw men 
flogged like beasts ; I saw cruelty, hardship, dis- 
ease, death in their worst forms ; so much I saw 
that 1 was glad to take the place of a wandering 
outcast upon the shores of a sickly island ten 
thousand milflycora home, to escape the horrors 
of that lifel .Yet the dream was not ended! 
Bright and beautiful as ever seemed to mo that 
little world upon the seas, where dwelt in soli- 
tude the shipwrecked mariner. In the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, I was again i- wanderer; im- 
pelled h|( that vision of island-life, which for 
seventeen years had never ceased to haunt me, I 
cast all upon the hazard of a die — escaped in an 
open boat through the perils of a storm, and now 
— ^where was I ! What pleasant sadness was it 
that weighed upon my heart? Was all this a 
dream of youth ; was it here to end, never more 
to give one gleam of joy ; was the hajmy credu- 
lity, the freshness, the enthusiasm of boyhood 
gone forever ! Could it be that this was not 
Crusoe’s valley at last — this spot, which I had 
often seen in fancy from the banks of the Ohio, 
dim in the mist of seas that lay between ? Did 
I really wander through it, or was it still a 
dream ? 

And where was the king of The Island ; the 
hero of my boyish fancy ; he who had delighted 
me with the narrative of his romantic career, as 
man had never done before, as all the pleasures 
of life have never done since ; where was the 
genial, the earnest, the adventurous Robinson 
Crusoe ^ Could it be that there was no “mor- 
tal mixture of earth’s mould in him;’^that he 
was barely the simple mariner Alexander Sel- 
kirk ? No ! no ! Robinson Crusoe himself had 
wandered through these very groves of myrtle ; 
he had tpienchod his thirst in the spring that 
bubbled through the moss at my feet ; had slept 
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during the glare of noon in thU shade of those 
overhanging grotto*e8 ; had dreamed his day- 
dreams in these secluded glens ! . ‘ 

Here, too, Friday had followed his master ; 
the simple, child-likc Friday, the most jjevoted 
I of servants, the gentlest of savages, the faith- 
I fullest of men ! Blessing on thee, Robinson, 
how I have admired thy prolific genius ; how I 
have loved thee for thine honest truthfulness ! • 
And blessings on thee, Friday, how my young 
heart hath wanned toward thee ! how I have 
laughed at thy scalded fingers, and wept lest 
the savages should tak§ thee away from me ! . . . . 

THE VALLEY ON FIRE. 

There was a sudddh rustling in the bushes. 

Hallo, there !’’ shouted a voice. I looked 
round, and beheld a fellow-passenger ; a strange 
eccentric man, who was seldom known to laugh, 
and whose chief pleasure consisted in reducing 
eveiy thing to the practical standard of common 
sense. He was deeper than would appear at 
first sight, and not a bad sort of person at heart, 
but a little wayward and desponding in his views 
of life. 

“ You’ll catch cold,” said he ; “ nothing gives 
a cold so quick as sitting on the damp ground.” 

“True,” said I, smiling, “but recollect the 
romance of the thing.” 

“ Rc^ance,” rejoined the sad man, “ won't 
cure cold. I never knew it to cure one in mv 
life.” 

^ Well, I suppose you’re right. Every body 
is right who believes in nothing but reality. 
The hewer of wood and the drawer of water 
gets more credit in the world for good sense 
th^ the unhappy genius who affords pleasure 
to thousands.” 

“ So he ought — he’s a much more useful man.” 

“(j ranted; we won’t dispute so well-estab- 
lished a truism. Npw let us cut a few walking- 
sticks to carry home. It will please our friends 
to find that we thought of them in this outland- 
ish part of the world.” 

“ To be sure ; if you like. But you’ll never 
carry them home. NdJ sir,, you can’t do it. 
You’ll lose them before you get half-way to 
America.” 

“No matter — they cost nothing. Jjcnd me 
your knife, and we'll try the experiment at all 
events.” 

I then cut a number of walking-sticks and 
tied them up in a bundle. And here while the 
warning of the doubter is fresh in my mind, let 
me mention the fate of these much-valued relics. 

I cut four beautiful sticks of myrtle, every one. 
of which I lost before I reached California., 
though I was very careful where I kept them— 
so ciircful indeed, that I hid them away on board 
the ship and never could find them again. 

On our way back to the cave, as we emerged 
from the grove, I was astonished to see the en- 
tire valley in a blaze of fire. It raged and 
crackled up the sides of l^c mountains, blazing 
wildly and filling the whole sky with smoke. 
The beautiful valley upon which I had gazed 
with such 'delight ,a few hours before, seemed 
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destined to be /aid waste by some fierce and Crusoe’s valley, in search of gold ; while others 
unconquerable destroyer, that devoured trees, got up a warm debate on the subject of annex- 
shruba, and flowers in its desolating career, ation — ^the annexation of Juan Fernandez. One 
The roar o^ the mad rushing flames, the seeth- long^ lank, slab-sided fellow, with a leathern 
ing tongues of Are shooting out from the bowers sort of face, and two copious streams of to- 
of shrubbery, tbe whirling smoke sweeping up- bacco juice running down from the corners of 
ward around the pinnacles of rock, the angry his mouth, was leaning on his pick outside the 
sea dimly seen through the chaos, and the sharp cave, spreading forth his sentiments for th/t ben- 
•screamfng of the sea-birds and dismal howling efit of the group of gentlemen who were cooking 
of the wild dogs, impressed me with a terrible the fish. 

picture of desolation. It seemed as if some “ I tell you, feller citizens,” said he, aroused 
dreadful convulsion of nature had burst forth, into something like prophetic enthusiasm, as the 
soon to cover the island ^srith seething lava or subject warmed upon his mind, “I tell you it’s 
engulf it in the ocean. ^ manifest destiny. Joo-an Femandays is bound 

“What ca;i it be I” said’ I. “Isn’t it a grapd by all the rights of con-san-guity to be a part 
sight 1 Perhaps a volcano has broken out. of the great Rec-public of Free States. Gcn- 
Surely it must be some awful visitation of Prov- tlcmen, I’m a destiny-man, myself ; I go the 
idcnce. It wouldn’t be comfortable, however, to whole figure, sir ; yes, sir. I’m none of your old 
be broiled in lava ; so I think the sooner we get Hunkers. I go for Joo-an FeqpflOays and Cal- 
down to the boats the better.” ifomia, and any other small patches of airth that 

“ There's no hurry,” said niy friend, “ it’s no- may be laying around the vicinity. W^c want 
thing but the Californians down at the cave. I ’em all, gentlemen ; we want ’em for our whale- 
told them before I left, that they’d set fire to the ships and the yeomanry of our country ! (cheers), 
grass if they kept piling the brush up in that We'll buy ’em from the Spaniards, sir, with our 
way. Now you see they’ve done it.” gold ; if we can’t buy ’em, sir, by hokdy^! we’ft 

“Yes — I sec they have; and a tolerably big take ’em, sir! (Renewed cheers.) I ask you, 
fire they've made of it too ” gentlemen ; I appeal to your feelins as feller 

I almost forgave them the wanton act of Van- citizens of thee greatest concatenation of States 
dalism, so sublime was the sceric. It was'worth on thee face of God’s airth, are you the men 
a voyage round Cape Horn to see it. * that’ll refuse to fight for your country (Cheers, 
“ Plenty of it,” muttered the sad man, “Jo and cries of No, no ! wc ain’t the men ! hurra 
cook all the food that can he raised in these for Joo-an» Femandays ’) Then, by J.npiter, sir, 
diggings. I wouldn’t give an acre of grouncj in we’ll have it ! We'll have it as sure as the Star 
Illinois for the whole island. I only wish they’d ..of Empire shines like the bright Loo-inin-ary of 
burn it up while they’re at it — if it be an island Destiny in the broad Panoply of Heaven (and 
at all, which I ain’t quite sure of yet.” * 'more especially in the western section of it). 

THE CALIFORNIANS IN JUAN FERNANDEZ. ! We'll have it, sir, 38 surc 38 that redolent and 
We reached the cave by rushing through the inspiring Loominary beckons us on, sir, like a 
flames. When we arrived near the mouth, I dazzling joo-cl pn the pre-monitary finger of 
was amused to find about twenty long -bearded | Hope ; and the glorious Stars and Stripes, feller 
Californians, dressed in red shirts, with leather ' citizens, shall wave proudly in the zephyrs of 
belts Vound their bodies, garnished with knives ! futurity over the exalted peaks of Joo-an Fer- 
and pistols, and picks in their hands with which . nandays !” (Tremendous sensation, during 
they were digging into J,he walls of Selkirk’s I which the orator takes a fresh chew of tobacco, 
castle in search of curiosities. Their guns were | and sits down.) 

stacked up outside, and several of the party , As 8o<^n as the party of annexationists per- 
were engaged in cooking fish and boiling 


colTee. They had battered away at the 
sides, top, and bottom of the cave in their 
eager search for relics, till they had left 
scarcely a dozen square feet of the orig- 
inal surface. Every man had literally his 
pocket full of rocks. It was a curious 
sight, here in this solitary island, scarcely 
known to mariners, save as the resort of 
pi^es, deserters, and buccaneers, and 
chiefly to the reading world at home as 
the land of Robinson Crusoe, to see these 
adventurous Americans in their red shirts, 
lounging about the veritable castle of the 
*^wi]d man in the goat-skins,” digging out 
the walls, smoking cigars, whittling sticks, 
and talking in plain English about Cali- 
fornia and the election of General Taylor. 



Some of them even went so far as to pro- 


pose a “ prospecting ” expedition through 
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ccived U8, they called out to us to heave to, and 
make ourselves at home. “ Come on, gentle- 
men, come on ! No ceremony. We’re all Amer- 
icans ! this is a free country. Here’s fish ! herd’s 
bread ! here’s cotTce ! Help yourselves, gentle- 
men ! This is a great country, gentlemen — a 
great country !” Of course we fell to work 
upon the fish, which was a splendid cod, and 
the bread and the coffee, too, and very palatable 
we found them all, and exceedingly jolly and 
entertaining the “ gentlemen from the Brooklyn.” 
These lively individuals had made the most of 
their time in the way of enjoying themselves 
ashore. About a week before our arrival they 
gave a grand party in honor of the American 
nation in general. It was in rather a novel sort 
of place, to be sure, but none the worse for that 
— one of the la^c caves near the boat-landing. 
On this cventfurufecaaion they “ scared up,’* as 
they alleged, sundry delicacies from home, such 
as preserved meats, pound-cake, champagne, and 
wines of various sorts, and out of their number 
they produced a full band of music. They also, 
by ^•Icariii^ the earth and beating it down, made 
a very good place for dancing, and they had 
waltzes, polkas, and cotillions, in perfect ball- 
room stylo. It was rather a novel entertain- 
ment, take it altogether, in the solitudes of Juan 
Fernandez. I have forgotten whether the four 
(/bilian ladies of the island attended ; if they did 
not, it certainly was not for want of an invita- 
tion. The f\meTican Crusoe was tTh're, no 
longer monarch of all he surveyed. Poor fel- 
low, his reign was over. The (Californians were 
the sovereigns now 

After our snack with the Brooklynites, we join- 
ed our comrades down on the beach. , They had 
shot at a great many wild goats, without hitting 
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any, of course. The re.st of the afternoon we 
spent in catching fish for supper. 

TTIK CAVE OF THE BUl’CANEKRS. 

It now began to grow late, and we thought it 
best to look about us for somi* ]»lace w'here we 
could sleep. Captain Rich.ardson very kindly 
oftered us the use of his cabin, but he wa.s 
crowded with passengers, and we preferred 
staying a.shorc. There was something novel in 
Klee|iing ashore, but neither novelty nor comfort 
in a vessel with a hundred and eighty Califor- 
nians on board. Brigham and a few others took 
our boat, and went over near the old fo^ to 


search out a camping' ground ; while the rest of 
the party and myself started off with the captain < 
to explore a grotto. We had a couple of sailors 
to row us, which helped to make the trip rather 
pleasant. • 

Turning a point of rocks, we steered directly 
Into the mouth of the grotto, and ran in some 
forty or fifty feet, till nearly lost in darkness. 
It was a very wild and rugged place — a fit abode 
for the buccaneers. 

The cliff into which the cave runs is com- 
posed of great rocks, covered on top with a soil 
of red, burned earth. Tfie swell of the sea broke 
upon* the base with ajoud roar, and the surf 
rolling inward into the depths of the grottg, 
made a deep reverberation, like the dashing ^f 
water under a bridge. There was some difficulty 
in effecting a landing among these subterranean 
rocks, which were round and slippery. The 
water was very deep, and abounded in seaweed. 
On gaining a dr}^ place, we found the interior 
quite lofty and spacious, and tending upward 
into the very bowels of the mountain. Some 
saifl there was a way out clear up in the middle 
of the island. Overhead it was hung with sta- 
lactites, some of which were of great size and 
wonderful formation. Abraham and myself 
climbed ^p in the dark about a hundred feet, 
where pro entirely "lost sight of the mouth, and 
could hardly sec an inch before us. As we 
turned back and began to descend, our friends 
down below looked like gigantic monsters st.and- 
ing in the rays of light near the entrance. 1 
broke off some pieces of rock and put them in 
my Jacket, as tokens of my visit to this strange 
place. 

On reaching the boat, again we found a group 
of our comrades seated around a natural basin 
in the rocks, regaling themselves on bread and 
water. The w-ater, I fliink, was the clearest and 
. best I ever tasted. It trickled dowm from the 
i top of the cave, and fell into the basin with a 
most refreshing sound. I drank a jiiiit goblet- 
full, and found it uncontinonly cool and pure. 
Nothing more remaining to hc^secn, we started 
off for the hoat-laiuling, near the huts, where we 
parted wuth our friend the captain, and then, it 
being souiewdiat late, w e went in search of our 
party. 

LOneiXOS ITXDF.ROROUNn. 

When w'e arrived on the ground selected by 
j Brigham and the others, we found that they had 
! made hut little progress in cutting w'ood for the 
posts, niid much remained to be done before wc 
! could get uj> the tent 

Heavy clouds hung over the tops of the moun- 
I tains; tlie surf moaned dismally upon the rocks, 
big drops of rain began to strike as through the 
gusts of wind that swept down over the cliffs., 
and ihere Avas every prospect of a wet aiitl 
stormy night. It w\'i8 now quite dark. After 
some talk, we thought it ]>est to abandon our 
plan of sleeping under the sail. Finally, avc 
agreed to go in search of a cave under the brow 
of a neighboring cliff. We had seen it during 
the day, and althougli a very unpromising place, 
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we thought it would serve tq protect us against 
tjie rain. .We therefore took our oars and sail 
upon .our 'shoulders, together with what few 
weapons of defense we had, and stumbled about 
in the ^ark for some time, till we had the good 
fortune to find the mouth of the cave. In the 
course of a few minutes we struck a light by a 
lucky chance, and then looked in. There secni- 
^ed to bfe no bottom to it, and, so far as we could 
perceive, neither sides i»or top. Certainly there 
was not a living soul about the premises to 


inson had a jolly time of it ; no accounts to make 
out, no oilicc-hours to keep, nobody to call him 
to account every morning for being ten minutes 
too late, in consequence of a frolic. Talking about 
frolics, he wasn't tempted with liquor, or bad 
company either ; he chose his own company : 
iie had his parrot, his goats, his man, Friday; 
all steady sort of fellows, with no nopsense 
about them. I'll venture to say they never 
drank any thing stronger than water.” 


deny us admission ; so we crept down, as we 
thought, into the bowel8«>of the earth, and, 
seeing nobody there, took possession of ouj; 
lodgings, sufh as as they were. 

ft was a damp and gloomy place enough ; 
reeking with mould, and smelling very 
strong of strange animals. The rocks hung 
ga})ing over our heads, as if ready to fall 
down upon us at the mere sound of onr 
voices ; the ground was covered with dirty 
straw, left there probably by some desert- 
ers from a whale-ship, and all around the 
sides were full of holes, which we supposed 
from tin* smell must be inhabited by foxes, 
rats, and, perhsqis, snakes, though we were 
afterward told tliere were no reptiles on the 
island. We soon found that there were 



plenty of spiders and fleas in thr straw, ^fhe 
ground being damp, wc s]>read our sail over 
it, in order to make a sort of bed ; and, being, in 
a measure protected by a clump of bushes placed 
in the entrance by the previous oernpantq to 
keep out the wind and rain, we did not alto- 
gether despair of passing a tolerably comfortable 
night. ' 

For a while there was not much said by any 
hotly ; wc were all busy looking about us. Some 
w’ere looking at the rocks overhead ; some into 
the holes, wficrc they thought there might he 
wild aniijiuls ; and myself and a few others 
were*. trying to light a fire in the back part 
of the cave. It smoked so that we had to give 
it lip at lust, for it well-nigh stifled the whole 
jiarty. , ' 

By tills time, being all tired, wc lay down, 
and had some talk about Robinson (’nisoc. 

“ If he lived in such holes as this,” said one, 
” I don’t think he had much sleep ” 

No,” muttered another, “ that sort of thing 
read.s a good deal better than it feels ; but there's 
no telling how a man may get used to it. Eels 
gel used to being skinned, and I've heard of a 
horse that lived on five straws a day.” 

” For my part,” adds a third, “ I like it ; there's 
rouiancc about it — and convenience, too, in some 
respects. For the matter of clothing, a man 
could wear goat-skins. Tailors never dunned 
Robinson Crusoe. It goes a great way toward 
making a man happy to be independent of fash- 
ion. Being dunned makes a man miserable.” 

” Yes, it makes him travel a long way some- 
times,’,’ sighs another,^ thoughtfully. “ I’d be 
willing to live here a few years to get rid of 
society. What a glorious thing it must be to 
have nothing to do but hunt vyild goats ! Rob- 
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' “ No,” adds another, gloomily, ” it isn’t likely 

! they applied ‘ hot an<l rebellious liqin^rs to their 
' blood ’ But a man who lives alone has no oe- 
I casion to drink. He has no love alfairs on hand 
to drive him to it '’ 

” Nor a scolding wdfi* T’ve known men to 
go all tlis way to California to get rid of a wo- 
man’s tongue ” 

There was a pause here, as most of the talk 
ers began to drop ofl'to sleep. 

“Gentlemen,” said somebody in the party, 

[ who hpd been listening attentively to the con- 
versation, “ I don’t believe a single word of it ' 
I dcin’t believe there ever was surli a man as 
1 Robinson ('rusoc in llie world I don’t believe 
there evqj was such a man as Friday. In my 
opinion, the whole thing is a lie, from beginning 
to end. I consider Robinson Crusoe a hum- 
bUR!” 

“Who says it’s all a 116“*’ cried several voices, 
fiercely ; “ who calls Robinson ('rusoc a hum- 
bug?” 

“ That is to say,” replied the culprit, modify- 
ing the remark, “ I don’t think the history is al- 
together true. Such a person might have lived 
here, but he added something on when he told 
his story. He knew very well his man Friday, 
or his dogs and parrots were not going to cx- 
{lose his falseliooils.” 

“ Pooh ! you don’t believe in any thing ; you 
never did believe in any thing since you were 
bom. Perhaps you don’t believe in that. Are 
you quite sure you are here yourself*” 

“ Well, to be candid, when I look about me 
and sec what a queer sort of place it is, I don’t 
feel quite sure ; there’s room for doubt. ’ 
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“ Doubt, sir ! doubt'! Do you doubt Friday 1 
Do you think there's room for doubt in him!” 

“ Possibly there may have been such a man. 
I say there may have been ; I wouldn’t swear 
to it.” * 

” Fudge, sir, fudge ! The fact is, you make 
yourself ridiculous. You are troubled with dys-« 
pepsia,” 

“1 am rayther dyspeptic, gentlemen, raythcr 
BO. T hope, you'll excuse me, but I can’t exactly 
say 1 believe in Crusoe. It ain’t my fault — the 
belief ain't naturally in me.” 

Upon which, having made this acknowledg- 
ment, we let him alone, and he turned over and 
went to sleep. We now pricked up our lamp, 
and ])repare(l to follow his example, when a ques- 
tion arose as to the propriety of standing watches 
during the n^ht — a precaution thought neces- 
sary by some m*feonsequence of the treacherous 
character of the Spaniards. There were eleven 
of us, which would allow one hour to each per- 
son l‘\)r my part, I thought there was not 
much danger, and proposed letting every man 
who felt uneasy stand watches ft/f himself. We 
hcRl laboiffd without rest for thirty-six hours, and 
I was willing to tnist to Providence lor safety, 
and make the mostofoiir time for sleeping A 
majority being of the same opinion, the plan of 
standing watches was abandoned ; and having 
loaded our two guns, we placed them in a con- 
\enient position commanding the mouth of the 
cave 1 the harpoon and stood up near 
me, for I had made up my mind to fasten on to 
the first Spaniard that came within reach. 

ATTV(’K or Till-: ROBBERS. 

Scarcely had we closed our eyes, and fallen 
into a restless doze, when a nervous gentleman 
in the party rose up on his hands and knees, and 
cautiously uttered these words : « 

“ Friends, don’t you think w^e’d better put out 
the light. The Spaniards may be armed, and if 
they come here, the lamp will show them jvdiere 
we are, and they’ll be sure to take aim at our 
heads.” 

‘‘ Sure enough,” whispered two or three at 
once. “ We didn’t think of that ; they gan't see 
us in the dark, however, iiidess tliev have eyes 
like cats Let us put out the light by all iiit'ans.” 

So with that we were about to put out the 
light, when the man who had doubts in regard 
to Robinson Ousoe, rose up on his hands and 
knees likewise, and said : 

“ Hold on ! 1 think you'd better not do that. 

It ain’t policy. I don't believe in it myself.” 

“ Confound it, sir,” cried half-a-dozen voices 
angrily, “you d«m't believe in any thing I What’s 
the reason you don’t believe in iti Ehl what's 
the reason, sir'!” 

“ Well, I’ll tell jmu why. Beenuse, if you 
put out the light, we can’t see where to shoot. 
Likely as not we'd shoot one another. If I feel 
certain of any thing, it is, that I’d be the first 
man shot ; it’s my luck. I know I’d be a dead 
man before morning.” 

There was something in this suggestion not 
to he laughed at. « The mo^t indignant of u| felt 


the full force of iti To shoor our enemies in 
self-defense seemed reasonable enough ; but ig 
shoot any of our own party, even the man who 
doubted Robinson Crusoe, would be a vciy se- 
rious calamity. At last, after a good deal of 
talk, wc compromised the matter by putting the 
lamp under an old hat with a hole in the top. 
This done, we tried to go to sleep. 

Brigham went to the mouth of the cavl about * 
midnight to take an observation. He was armed 
with one of the guns. 

“What’s thatl” said he, sharply; “I hear 
something I Gentleifflcn, I hear something ! 
Hayo ! who goes thi^e'f” 
y.'here was no answer. Nothing could be 
beard but the moaning of the surf down on \lio 
beach. 

“ A Spaniard ! by heavens, a Spaniard ! I’ll 
shoot him — I’ll shoot him through the head !” 

“ Don’t fire, Brigham,” said I, for I wanted a 
chanee to fasten on with the harpoon ; “ waif 
till he comrs up, and ask him what he wants ” 

“ Ahoy there ! What do you want '! Answer 
quick, or I’ll shoot you ! Speak ! or you’re a 
dead man !’’ 

All haruls were now in commotion. Wc rushed 
to the mouth of the cave in a body, determined 
to defend ourselves to the last extremity 

“ (ienllciiien,” (fried Brigham, a little confused, 

“ It's a goat ! I see him now, in the rays of the 
mopn ; a live goat, coming down the cliff. Shall 
I kill him for breakfast 

**^^^<*.it,” said I, “ till he comes a little closer ; 
I’ll bend on to him with the harpoon.” 

You’d better let him alone,” said the Doubter, 
in a sc'jmlchral voice. ” Likely as not it’s a tame 
goat or a chicken bf'Ionging to the American 
down there.” 

“ A tame devil, sir ! How do you suppose 
they could keep tame goats in such a place as 
this. Your remark concerning the chicken is 
licneath contempt !” • 

“ Well, I don't know why ’Taint my nature 
to take an entire goat without proof I thought 
it might he a chicken.” • 

“Then you'd better go and satisfy yourself, 
if you’re not afraid.’’ 

The Doubter did so. He walked a few steps 
toward the object, so as to get sight of its out- 
line, and then returned, saying : 

“ That thing there isn’t a goat at all ; neythei 
is it a chicken ” 

“ What is it, then I” 

“Nothing but a bush.” 

“What makes it inovel” 

“The wind, I suppose. I don’t know what 
else could make it move, for it ain’t got the first 
principle of animal life in it. Bushes don’t walk 
about of nights any more than they do in the 
day-tinic. I never did believe in it from the be- 
ginning, and I told you so, but you wouldn’t 
listen to me ’’ 

We e^d nothing in reply to this, but return- 
ed into the cave and lay down again upon the 
sail. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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NAP(?LEON BOjVAPARTE.* 

BY JOHN S. C. ABBOTT. 

JKNA AND AUEHSTADT. 

I T ^as nearly iiiidiiight when Nanoleon, ac- 
companied by Josephine, cntenjd the dark- 
ened streets of Paris, on his return from Vicnnit 
He drove directly to the Tuilerics, and ascended 
the ctairs, with hasty strides, to his cabinet. 
Witliout undressing, or even throwing himself 
upon a couch for a moment of repose, he sent 
for the Minister of Finance. The whole of the 
remainder of the night iNas passed in a rigid ex- 
amination of the state o^ the Bank of France. 
The eagle^ eye of the FiiSperor immediately pen- 
etrated the labyrinth of confusion in which its 
concerns were involved. Writing from the camp 
of Boulogne, in the midst of all the distractions of 
the preparations for the march to Ulm and Aus- 
torlitz, Napoleon had thus addressed his Minis- 
ter of Finance. “ 'I'lie paper of the bank is 
issued in many, perhaps a majority of cases, not 
on real capital, but on a delusive sujiposition of 
wealth. In one word, in discounting after this 
manner, the bank coimng false money. So 
clearly do 1 sec the dangers of such a course, 
that, if necessary, I would stop the pay of my 
soldiers, rather than persevere in it 1 am dis- 
tressed beyond measure at the ncecssiflcs’ of my 
stlua/iun, which., by contpcllinff me to hoc ih camps., 
and enf^a^ed in distant eTpedi/ions, withdraw my 
attention frenn what irould otherwise be the ehief 
object of my anxiety^ and 'the first wish of my 
heart ; a ffood and solid oiffanization of all which 
concerns the interest of banksj manufaf tuicsy and 
commerce." * 

The next day, at eleven o'clock, the whole 
Council of Finance was assenibled Napoleon 
kept them incessantly occupied, during an unin- 
terrupted session of nine l^^iurs Thus eiierget- 
icallv, without allowing himself a nionient for 
repose, he entered ufujii a series of labors un- 
parnlleled in the history of mankind. I'he mind 
of this extraordinary man was all interested in 
constructing, noUin destroying He loved not 
the carnage of the battlc-hcld He loved not the 
aspect of burning cities, or the desolating sweep 
of contending armies. It was far more in accord- 
ance with his humane dispo.sition, and his intel- 
lectual and refined taste, to labor in his cabinet, 
in rearing works of imperishable grandeur, than 
hungry, cold, and weary, drenched with rain, 
spattered with mud, toiling through the mire, 
and bivouacking upon the drifled-snow, to lead 
his armies to mutilation, blood, and death Na- 
poleon was a man. The groans of the dying 
were not music to his ear As he went, invari- 
ably, the messenger of mercy over the field of 
strife, when the condict was over, the aspect of 
the mangled, the dying, and the dead was not 
a pleasing spectacle to his eye. His foes com- 
pelled him, during all his reign, to devote one 
half of his energies to re[>cl their assaults. 

* Entered, according to Art of ('ongross, in the year 
1853, by Harper and Brothers, in tlie ('lerk’s OlTieo of 
the Distnet Court oi the Southern District of New York. 


Napoleon had again conquered peace with all 
the world, England alone excepted. The gov- 
ernment of England, notwithstanding the finti 
opposition of a large portion of the people, still 
Imaged unrelenting war against the Republican 
Empire. England was too intelligent to be de- 
ceived by words. It mattered not whether Napo- 
leon were called Consul or Emperor. The prin- 
ciples of his government were still the same. 
He wa.s the man of the people. It was his mis- 
sion to abase aristocratic usurpation, and to ele- 
vate the people to equality of privileges and of 
rights. 

Napoleon immediately made arrangements for 
the army to return, by slow and comfortable 
marches of twelve miles a day. He ordered the 
sick and the wounded to be amply provided for 
during the winter, that they nimht be brought 
back to France under the genin sun of spring. 
Oillerrs were coimiianded to remain with them, 
to see that all their wants were fully supplied. 
Never before or since lias there been a general 
so attentive to his sick and wounded soldiers. 
To this testimony there is not a dissentient 
voice. • 

In the midst of negotiations and military cares 
more vast and varied than ever before occupied 
the mind of man, Napoleon devoted himself with 
a fondness amounting to a })assion, to the crea- 
tion of inagiiificeiit works of art and of public 
utility In those snatches of leisure left him by 
his baiifF'd foi’s. he visited all par^s of the cap- 
ital and of his empire ^^’herever he went some 
grand idea for moral, iiiti'liectwal, or plivsical im- 
proveiiieiit suggested itself to liis mind The 
foot-prints of llie Emperor still remain all over 
J’aris, and in tlie reiiiote.st provinces of France, 
enduring memorials of Ins pliilaiithrojiy, his enm- 
prelieiisivc vsitj^lom, and Ins tireless energy He 
found St Denis, the mausoleum of the ancient 
kings of France, in deplorable dilapidation. The 
venerable edifice was iminedialely ciiid magnifi- 
cently repaired 'I'lie beautiful church of St. 
Genevieve was crumbling to decay He restored 
It to more than its pristine s|)lendor He reared 
the iiia<riiificent monument in the Place Veridume. 
The noble olielisk of bronze, winding round 
whose shaft are di.s])layed, in long basso-relievo, 
the exploits of the campaigns of IJlrii and Aus- 
terlitz, excites the admiration of every beholder. 
Tile monument was consecrated to the grand 
army, and w'as constructed of the cannon taken 
from the enemy. Napoleon had ever been con- 
tending for peace. In these eventful campaigns 
he had secured peace for the Contimmt. He 
wished to have the statue of Peace surmount the 
lofty summit of the pillar. But the nation grate- 
fully decreed that Napoleon, the hero-pacifica- 
tor, in imperial costume, should crown the tro- 
phy of his own genius. When the allies, after 
desolating Europe for a quarter of a century 
with blood, succeeded in driving Napoleon from 
his throne, and reinstating the Bourbons, they 
hurled the statue of the Republican Emperor 
from its proud elevation. They could not, how- 
ever, tear the image of Napoleon from the heart 
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of an adoring people. The Bourhons were again 
driven into exile, and the statue of Napoleon re- 
placed. No sacrilegious hand will ever venture 
again rudely to touch that memorial of a nation’s 
love and homage. He funned the plan, and com- 
menced the work of uniting the Louvre and the 
Tuilerics in the most splendid palace Ae world 
has ever seen. And this palace was to he con- 
secrated, not to the licentious indulgence of kings 
^and nobles, but to the fine arts, for the benefit 
of the people. ,The magnificent “ Arch of Tri- 
umph” in the Carrousel, and the still more mag- 
nificent arch facing the Elysian Fields were both 
commenced this year. Fifteen new fountains 
were erected in the city. More extensive en- 
gines were created to raise water from the Seine, 
that eighty fountains might play unceasingly 
night and day. Magnificent quays were erected 
along the banks of the river. A bridge, in process 
of building, was rapidly completed, and named 
the Bridge of Austcrlitz. A new bridge, sub- 
sequently called the Bridge of Jena, was com- 
menced. These were but a part of the works 
entered upon in the capital. The most distant 
departments of the empire shared his attention 
and his munificence. Immense canals were con- 


structed, conferring* the benefits of water com- 
munication upon all parts of France. National 
roads, upon which the tourist now gazes with 
astonishment, were commenced. Others, already 
laid out, w'erc urged to*their rapid completion. 
Tl^e world-renowned Pass of the Simplon, the 
road through the valley of the Moselle, the high- 
way from lloanne to liyons, the celebrated road 
from Nice to Genoa, the roads over Mt. Cenis 
and Mt. Genevre, and along the banks of the 
Rhine, and the astonishing works at Antwerp, 
will forever remain a memorial of Bonaparte’s 
insatiable desire to enrich and ennoble the coun- 
try of which he was the monarch. 

These were the works in which he delighted. 
This was the fame he wished to rear for himself. 
I’his was the immortality he coveted. His re- 
nown is immortal. He has left upon the Con- 
tinent an imprint of beneficence which time can 
never cfifacc. But Europe was in arms against 
him. To protect his empire from hostile inva- 
sion, while carrying on these great works, he 
was compelled continually to support 400,000 
men in battle array. 

Napoleon was always a serious man, religiously 
inclined. In his youthful years he kept himself 
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entirely alooft^hot only frofn the dissipations, but 
from the merriment of the camp. In bis ina- 
tiirer lijfb the soldiers gave him the name of 
“ leather Thoughtful.” Though not established 
in the belief that Christianity was of divine ori- | 
gin, Sc ever cherished a profound reverence for ! 
the religion of the Bible. Amidst the sneers of 
inhdcl Euroi)e, lie, with unvarying constancy, 
aiRrvied that religion was essential to the well- 
being of society, not merely as a police regula- 
tion, but as a necessity of the human soul. When 
but twenty-four years of age, he encouraged his 
brother I^uis, who wgs then a lad but about i 
fifleen years old, but conscientious and devout, 
to partake of the sacraifient of the Lord's Sup- 
per. Says Louis, “ I was then but a chili It 
was in consequence of his advice and care, that 
I partook of my first communion. He selected 
a worthy ecclesiastic to give me the necessary 
instructions and preparations.” When the sched- 
ule of study for Madame Campan’s female school 
was presented him, he found, as one regulation, 
“ The young ladies shall attend prayers twice a 
week." He immediately erased, with his pen, the 
words twice a week,” and substituted ** every 
day." 

“ Sire ! said General Bertrand to Napoleon, 
one day, “you believe in God. I also believe. 
But, after all, what is God ^ « W'hat do*we know 
of him Have we seen him 1” ‘ 

Napoleon replied, “ WhaJ. is God 1 Do 1 know 
what I believe 1 Very well! I will tell you. 
Answer me : How know you that a man has 
genius ? Is. it any thing you have seen 1 Is it 
visible — genius ’ What then can you believe of 
it ! We see the effect. From the effect wrf pass 
to the cause. We find it ; we affirm it ; we be- 
lieve it. Is it not so '' Thus upon the field of 
' battle, when the action comrnent:es, though we 
do not understand the plap of attack, we admire 
the promptitude^ the efficiency of the manoeuvres, 
and exclaim ‘ A man of genius V When in the 
heat of the battle victory wavers, why do you 
the first turn your eyes toward me'? Yes! your 
lips call me. F^’om dll parts we hear but one 
cry, ‘ The Emperor., where is he ? his orders ?’ 
What means that cry “I It is the cry of instinct, 
of general faith in me — in my genius.” 

“ Very well I I also, I have ah instinct, a 
knowledge, a faith, a cry which involuntarily 
escapes me. I reflect. I regard nature with her 
phenomena, and I exclaim God ! I admire, and 
cry, There is a God /” 

“ Since you believe in genius, tell me, tell me, 

I pray you, what gives to the man of genius this 
invention, inspiration, this glance of the eye, pe- 
culiar to man alone'? Answer me ! from whence 
does it come 1 You can not tell ! Is it not so'' 
Neither can I, nor any one else. And still, this 
peculiarity which characterizes certain individu- 
als, is a ^t as evident, as positive as any other 
fact. But if there is such a difference in mind, 
there is evidently a cause ; there is some one 
who has made that difference. It is neither you 
nor me, and genius is but a word, which teaches 
nothing of its cause. That any person should 


say, They are the organs ! Behold a silliness fit 
for a medical etudentf but not for me. Do you 
understand ?”* 

Napoleon saw so many imperfections in the 
Catholic priesthood, that he was unwilling to in- 
trust the education of youth to ecclesiastics. 
Their devotion to the past, their hostility to all 
innovation and progress, incapacitated, them, in 
his judgment, to rouse and guide the youthful 
mind. He devoted, at this time, very speciaL 
attention to the education of the masses of the 
people. He established an University, to raise 
up a corps of teachers, of high qualifications, 
who should hold distinguished rank in the state, 
and who should receive ample emolument. In 
all the schools religion was to be taught by 
chaplains. 

Such were the labors of Nwoleon in Paris 
from January to July, 1806. At the same time 
he was compelled to defend himself from En- 
gland, who was incessantly assailing France, 
with all the power of her invincible fleet. He 
was also conducting the most momentous nego- 
tiations with the various nations of Europe. 

I'he province of Genoa occupied tlih soutHem 
slope of the Apennines. It was about as largo 
I as Rhode Island, and contained 600,000 inhabit- 
ants. Its population was thoroughly imbued 
with the principles of Republican France. In the 
wars then desolating Europe, this Lilliputian 
state was of course powerless, unless sustained 
by somei'^tronger arm. Its immediate contigu- 
ity to f>ance encouraged the desire for annexa- 
tion. A deputation, from the Senate of Genoa, 
visited Napoleon, soliciting this favor. “ In 
regenerating the people of this country,” said 
the deputation, “your Majesty has contracted 
the obligation to render it happy. But this can 
not bo done unless it is governed by your Ma- 
jesty's wisdom and valor. The changes which 
have taken place around us, have rendered our 
insujated situation a source of perpetual disqui- 
etude, and imperiously call for a union with that 
France which you have covered with imperish- 
able renown. Such is the wish which we arc 
j chargcjjl to lay at your Majesty’s feet. The rea- 
sons on which it is founded prove sufficiently 
I that it is not the result of any external sugges- 
tion, but the inevitable consequence of our actual 
situation.” 

When Napoleon entered Genoa, in consum- 
mation of this union, he was received with the 
most enthusiastic demonstrations of joy. The 
fetes arranged by the exultant inhabitants on 
that memorable occasion, surpassed in splendor 
any thing which modem Italy had seen. The 
magistrates met Napoleon at the gates of the city, 
with the keys. “ Genoa,” said they, “ named the 
Superb, from its situation, is now still more 

* Napoleon was exceedingly displeased with the impi- 
ety of Dr. Antommarchi, a physician who was sent to him 
while at St. Helena. You physicians,” said Napoleon to 
him, one day, ** are unbelievers, because you can not find 
the amU with your dueectmg knife. Physicians are -gen- 
erally infidels. It IS not so with mathematicians. They 
are ordinarily devout. The name of God incessantly 
flowed flrom the pen of Lagrange.” 
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civil war. They cringed before his mighty ge- 
nius as they met him on the field of battle, or in 
thb chamber of council, and yet wore they ever 
ready to stab him4n tlic hack, the moment his 
facb was turned. An independent. nation of forty 
millions of people, with hardly a dissenting vote, 
hud elected him its monarch. The despots of 
Europe denied his right to the throne. They 
refused him his title. They called him con- 
temptuously Mr Bonaparte.* They resorted to 
every mean subterfuge, in their diplomacy, to 
avoid the recognition of his imperial dignity. 
They filled the world with the blackest 4ibels 
against his fair fame. 'I'hcy accused him of 
drunkenness, debauchery, murder, blood-thirsti- 
ness, incest. They fml those who were con- 
structing infernal machines, and mingling poi- 
son, and sharpening daggers, to hunt him out 
of the world. There is great moral sublimity in 
the dignity with which Napoleon encountered 
all this, and went straight on with his work. 
He had already spared the Bourbons of Naples 
three times. He resolved to be their dupe no 
longer. I'he following energetic proclamation 
to his army announced the merited fate of this 
perfidious court. 

“ Soldiers ! For the last ten years I have done 

* Gustavus, King of Sweden, in a public note delivered 
to the French envoy at Stockholm, expressed his surprise 
at the “ indecent and ridiculous insolence, which Mon- 
sievr Napoleon Bonaparte had permitted to be inserted in 
the Moniteur.** Alexander, in public documents, addressed 
him as efue/ qf the French government. And the British 
Cabinet passed a solemn decree that the Emperor Napo* 
leon, while at Saii.t Helena, should receive no other title 
than that of General Bonaparte. Gustavus ever insisted 
that Napoleon was The Beatt described in the book ol 
Revelation. 
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worthy of that name from its destination. It 
has thrown itself into the arms of a hero. It 
therefore places its keys in the hppds of one 
capable, above all others, of maintaining and in- 
creasing that glory.” The city blazed with illum- 
inations, the roar of artillery shook the cmhatticd 
shores and frowning forts ; and fireworks, sur- 
passing the imagined creations of fairy power, 
lillcd the whole heavens, as (lenoa rejoiced over 
the consummation of her nuptials w'ith France. 

The Kingdom of Naples, semetimes called the 
Kingdom of the two Sicilies, contained a popu- 
lation of about eight millions. The government, 
almost an unlimited monarchy, was in thS hands 
of a branch of the house of Bourbon. The per- 
fidious court had, again and again, sent its ships 
and its armies to assail Napoleon. And yet, in 
the hour of victory, Napoleon had c4l*r treated 
the hostile governments with singular magnan- 
imity. When the Emperor was more than a 
thousand miles from his capital, in the wilds of 
Northern Germany, struggling with his banded 
foes upon the plains of Austerlitz, the King of 
Naples thought it an inviting opportunity to at- 
tack him in his rear. Without any provocation, 
inviting the English fleet into his harbors, and 
joining his army, fifty thousand strong, with 
those of England, Austria, and Russia, he fell 
.upon France. Napoleon heard of this act of 
treachery immediately after the battle of Auster- 
litz. He was extremely exasperated. 

The kings of Europe seemed to treat him as 
an outlaw, beyond the pale of all honorable in- 
tercourse. The most solemn treaties with him 
weVe regarded as of no moment. They did every 
thing in their power to stir up treason around 
his throne, and to fan in France the flame of 
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«very thing in hiy power tf save the King of 
Naples. He has done every thing to destroy him- 
self. , Aflpr the battles of Dego, Mondovi, and 
I.iodi he could oppose to me but a feeble resist- 
ance. J relied upon the word of this prince, and 
was generous toward him. When the second 
coalition was dissolved at Marengo, the King of 
Naples, who had been the first to commence this 
^ unjust war, abandoned by his allies, remained 
single-handed and defenseless. He implored me. 
I pardoned him a second time. It is but a few 
months since you were at the gates of Naples. 
I had sufficiently powerfifll reasons for suspecting 
the treason in contemplatiftn. I was still gen- 
erous. I acknowledged thh neutrality of Naples. 
1 ofderefi'y'ou to evacuate the kingdom. For the 
third time, the house of Naples was re-established 
and saved. Shall we forgive a fourth time 1 Shall 
we rely a fourth time on a court without faith, 
honor, or reason 1 No, no ! The dynasty of 
Naples has ceased to reign. Its existence is in- 
compatible with the honor of Europe, and the 
repose of my crown.” 

Immediately Napoleon wrote, in the following 
words, to his brother Joseph. ” My wish is, that 
m the first days of February you should enter 
the Kingdom of Naples ; and th.it I should be 
informed, in the course of the month, that my 
Eagles hang over that capital. You ^ill not 
make any suspension of arms or capitulation. 
My intention is, that the Rourbons should have 
ceased to reign in Naples. I wish to seat on 
that throne a prince of my house; you, in^the 
first place, if that suits you ; another, if that docs 
not suit you.” * 

Josephi took an army and went to Naples. 
Upon his approach the English fled with the ut- 
nio.st precipitation, taking with them the royal 
family.! By thus ejecting the royal family of 
Naples, and placing the cr 9 wn upon the brow 
of his brother, Napoleon greatly exasperated the 
remaning sovereigns of Europe, and added much 


* “The extremity of the Peninsula and Sicily compose 
the Kingdom of Naplep, the fliost powerful state in Italy, 
most like Rome in ignorance and barbarism, and still 
worse governed, if possible. There reigned a Hourbun, a 
mild, imbecile prince, devoted to one kind of pursuit, fish- 
ing and field sports. These occupations riigrossi‘d all 
his time. While ho was engaged in them, the govern- 
ment of hiH kingdom was abandoned to his wifi:, an Aus- 
trian princess, sister to the Queen of France. This 
princess, a woman of capricious disposition, of licentious 
liassions, having the Minister Acton for her paramour, 
who was sold to the English, conducted the affairs of the 
kingdom in a senseless manner. The English, whose 
policy It always was to gain a footing on the Continent, 
by controlling the petty states bordering upon its coasts, 
had endeavored to make themselves the patrons of Naples, 
as well as of Portugal and Holland. They excited the 
hatred of the queen against France, and with tliat hatred 
infVised the ambition to rule Italy.”— Thiers. 

t “ The brief reign of Joseph was a succession of ben- 
efits to a people who had been long degraded by a most 
oppressive despotism. He founded civil and military 
schools, some of which yet exist— overthrew feudal priv- 
ileges — ^suppressed the copvents— opened new roads — 
caused the Lazzaroni of Naples to work and be paid— 
drained marshes, and every where animated with new 
life and hope, a people long sunk in abject servitude.”- 
New York Amencan. 


to his embarrassments. But by leaving the Bour- 
bons on the throne, after such repeated acts of 
perfidy, he exposed himself to the peril of another 
treacherous assault whenever hostile Europe 
shdhld again rise in arms against him. Wisely 
he chose the least of two evils. And now the 
ridea became an established principle in the mind 
of Napoleon, that as all the feudal kingi^ of Eu- 
rope were in heart banded against him, and were 
ever watching for opportunities to assail him, 
he must strengthen his power, by establishing 
thrones and sustaining governments which should 
be occupied by his friends. It was a struggle, 
not only for his political existence, but also for 
the dignity and the independence of the French 
nation. 

Holland was a low, marshy country, about the 
size of the State of Maryland. Two millions and 
a half of inhabitants, protected ff^m the sea by 
dykes, cultivated its fields, and worked its fac- 
tories. Holland had followed in the footsteps of 
France in the effort to obtain, by revolutionary 
violence, deliverance from aristocratic usurpation. 
England, with her allies, fell upon Holland as 
upon f'rance. At one swoop she robblfil her (Vf 
her colonics, swept her commerce from the seas, 
and held all her ports in close blockade. Hostile 
armies invaded her territory. The nation, single- 
handed, was powerless cigainst such multitudin- 
ous foes. She appealed to France for aid. The 
aid was furnished, <ind the allied hosts expelled 
When Franfce adopted monarchical forms of gov- 
ernment, Holland decided to do the same. Hol- 
land and France mutually sympathizing, needcil 
mutual support. Their most intimate alliance 
seemed to be essential to their existence. Hol- 
land therefore chose Louis Bonaparte for her 
king. Jjouis was an intelligent, conscientious, 
and upright maij. Even the voice of slander has 
not attempted to sully his fame. He won the 
enthusiastic love of his subjects. 

'J’he Cisalpine Republic had received the name 
of the Kingdom of Italy. It was a small terri- 
tory, about the size of the State of Maryland, 
containing three millions and a half of inhabitants. 
It was indebted to Napoleon for existence. Un- 
aided by his arm, it could not for an hour have 
protected itself from the ass-nults of Austria. In 
mid winter, four hundred and fifty deputies 
crossed the Alps, to implore the assistance of 
Napoleon in organizing their government and in 
defending them from the armed despotisms which 
threatened their destruction. In the following 
words they had addressed Napoleon : 

“The Cisalpine Republic needs a support, 
which will cause it to be respected by the pow- 
ers which have not yet recognized its existence. 
It absolutely requires a man who, by the ascend- 
ant of his name and strength, may give it the 
rank and consideration which it may not other- 
wise obtain. Therefore General Bonaparte is 
requested to honor the Cisalpine Republic, by 
continuing to govern it, by blending the direc- 
tion of its affairs with those of France, so long 
as shall be necessary to unite all parts of its 
territory under the same political institutions, 
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and to cause it to be recognized by the powers I could be indepenOent. The/ could only exist 
of Europe.” by seeking shelter beneath the flag of Austria 


At the earnest solicitation of the people, Na- 
poleon afterward accepted the crown, declaring 
Eugene to be his heir. On thi8X)cca8ion he said 
to the French Senate : 

“ Powerful and great is the French Empire. 
Greater still is our moderation. We have in a 
manner conquered Holland, Switzerland, Italy, 
Germany. But, in the midst of such unparal- 
leled success, WQ have listened only to the coun- 
sels of moderation. Of so many conquered 
provinces, we have retained only the one which 
was necessary to maintain France in that rank 
among nations which she has always enjoyed. 
The partition of Poland, thp provinces torn from 
Turkey, the conquest of India, and of almost all 
the Europeqji colonies, have turned the balance 
against us. To form a counterpoise to such ac- 
quisitions, we must retain something. But we 
must keep only what is useful and necessary. 
Great would have been the addition to the wealth 
and the resources of our tcrritoiy, if we had 
united to them the Italian Republic. But we 
gave it* independence at Lyons. And now we 
proceed a step further, and recognize its ulti- 
mate separation from the crown of France, de- 
ferring only the execution of that project till it 
can be done without danger to Italian indc- 
jiendenee 

The government of Eugene in Italy was pop- 
ular in tITe extreme. The Italia^ still look 
back upon the days of the Kingdom of Italy, as 
the most brilliant and the most prosperous of 
their modern history. The admini.stration of 
the government by Napoleon is ever spoken of 
with admiration. Eugene followed the maxims 
which he received from the sagacity and the 
experience of the Emperor. • “ Unlike,” says 
Alison, “ the conquered states of other European 
monarchies, the inhabitants of I^ombardy felt 
the foreign yoke only in the quickened circula- 
tion of wealtli, the increased vent for industry, 
the wider field for exertion. Honors, dignities, 
emoluments, all were reserved for Italians. 
Hardly a magistrate or civil functionary w^as of 
foreign birth. Every where great and useful 
undertakings were set on foot. Splendid edi- 
fices ornamented the towns. Useful canals irri- 
gated the fields.” 

The state of Piedmont, a province of Sardinia, 
was about as large as Massachusetts It con- 
tained a population of one and a half millions. 
The inliabitants were oveijoyed to escape from 
the iron despotism of Austnan rule. Cordially 
sympathizing with the French in their political 
principles, they tumultuously joined them. The 
whole land blazed with illuminations, and was 
vocal with rejoicings, as Piedmont was annexed 
to France. Napoleon was of Italian parentage. 
He ever remained faithful to the souvenirs of 
his origin. The Italian language was his mo- 
thej tongue, and the interests of Italy were pecu- 
liarly near to his heart. The Peninsula was 
divided up into innumerable petty dukedoms, 
principalities, and kingdoms. None of these 


or France. It was one of the fondest .dreams 
of Napoleon's noble ambition to restore Italian 
independence. He hoped, by his int^enco, to 
have been able to unite all these feeble govern- 
ments in one great kingdom, containing twenty 
millions of inhabitants. Rome, he would mak^ 
its illustrious capital. He designed to rescue 
the immortal city from the ruins with which it 
is encumbered ; to protect its ancient monuments 
from the further ravages of decay, and to restore 
the city, as far as poftiblc, to its ancient splen- 
dqr. Napoleon gained such an influence 
oyer the Italian people^ that he qguld without 
much difficulty have carried this magnificent 
project into execution, were it not for certain 
political considerations which arrested him. He 
wished for peace with Europe. He wished, if 
possible, to conciliate the friendly feelings of the 
surrounding monarchies toward the new insti- 
tutions in France. To appease Austria, ho 
deemed it wise to leave her in possession of her 
conquest of the ancient state of Venice, as far 
as the Adige. Spain was propitiated by al- 
lowing her two princes to occupy the throne of 
Etruria. By permitting the Pope to retain his 
secular power over the States of the Church, he 
secured throughbut Europe a religious interest 
in iavor of France. The Bourbons he wished 
tq leave undisturbed upon the throne of Naples, 
notwithstanding reiterated acts of treachery 
agjiinst him. This was a pledge to Europe of 
his desire not to introduce violcftce and revolu- 
tion into other governments. The power was 
c/carly in his hands. He cmdd have set all these 
considerations at defiance. So large a propor- 
I tioii of the population of Italy had imbibed the 
I principles of equality which the French revolu- 
tion had originated, that they implored the per- 
mission of Napoleon to drive their rulers from 
their thrones. Wherever the French iSrmiea 
appeared they were welcomed by a large portion 
of the people, as friends and liberators. But 
Napoleon did not deem it wise to spread through 
Europe the flames of Revolution. Neither did 
he consider it his duty to allow the despots of 
Europe to force back upon France a rejected 
and detested dynasty. 

Such, in the main, was the position of France 
at this period “ While England,” says Alison, 

“ was extending its mighty arms over both hemi- 
spheres, France was laying its iron grasp on the 
richest and most important provinces cf Europe. 
The strife could not be other than desperate 
between two such powers.” The difiTerence be- 
tween the two was simply this. England was 
conquering and annexing to her vast empire, 
continents, islands, and provinces, all over the 
world ; in the East Indies and in the West In- 
dies, in North America and in South America, 
in Europe, in Asia, in Africa ; in the Atlantic 
Ocean, the Pacific Ocean* and the Indian Ocean ; 
in the Mediterranean Sea, and upon the shores 
of the Red Sea, and of the Caspian. It was her 
boast that upon the territories of Britannia the 
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8un never ccascSf to shine. 1 She had formed 
coalitions against France with Russia, Austria, 
Turkey, Prussia, Naples, Sweden, Spain, Portu- 
gal, and innumerable other petty principalities 
and dukrdoms. And yet this England, the un- 
disputed mistress of the sea, and more powerful 
upon the land than imperial Rome in her meri- 
,dian gr^tndeur, was Ailing the world with clamor 
against the insatiable ambition of Napoleon. He 
had annexed to France, Genoa, the valleys of 
Piedmont, and a few leagues of territory along 
the left banks of the Rhine, that that noble river 
might be one of his baiters against invading 
hosts. He had also strengthened his empire^ to 
resist itsjDD.ultitudinous foes, by forming strong 
friemily alliances with the Kingdom of Italy, 
Bavaria, Switzerland, Holland, and a few minor 
states. 

There was a fatality attending Napoleon's 
career, which he ever recognized, and which no 
human wisdom could have averted. Aristocratic 
Europe was necessarily in anus against the 
Democratic Emperor. Had Napoleon neglected 
to fortify himself against aggression, by enlarg- 
ing the boundaries of France, and by forming 
friendly alliances, the coalesced despots would 
have laughed him to scorn, as they tore the 
crown from his brow. But, on the other hand, 
by disseminating principled of fequality, and or- 
ganizing his friends as barriers against his foes, 
he alarmed still more the monarchs around him, 
and roused them to still more desyjerate efforts 
for his destruction. The government of England 
can not be called a despotism. Next to that of 
the United States it is the most liberal and free 
of any upon the globe. But tlie English oli- 
garchy dreaded exceedingly the democratic ]»rin- 
ciplos, which had gained such an ascendency in 
France. Thousands of her population, headed 
by many of the most cloquer.t members of Par- 
liament, were clamorous for popular reform. 
Ireland was on the eve of revolt. The maritime 
supremacy of England was also imperiled, should 
Napoleon, with his almo^st superhuman genius, 
have free scope fof the development of the en- 
ergies of France. Therefore liberty-loving En- 
gland allowed herself to head an alliance of 
despots against popular rights. Combined Eu- 
rope crushed Napoleon. And what is Europe 
now 1 It contains but two classes, the ojiprcss- 
ors and the oppressed. ** The day will yet 
come,” said Napoleon, when the English will 
lament the victory of Waterloo. Incomprehen- 
sible day. Concurrence of unheard of fatalities. 
Singular defeat, by which, notwithstanding the 
most fatal catastrophe, the glory of the con- 
quered has not suffered, nor the fame of the 
conqueror been increased. The memory of the 
one will survive his destruction. The memory 
of the other will perhaps be buried in his tri- 
umph.” “When I heard,” said Robert Hall, 

“ of the result of the battle of Waterloo, I felt 
that the clock of the world had gone back six 
ages.” 

In this connection Napoleon remarked at St. 
Helena : “ The English are said to traffic in 


every thing. Why then docs she not sell liber- 
ty, for which she might get a high price, and 
without any fear of exhausting her own stock ? 
For example, what would not the poor Spaniards 
give her to free them from the yoke to which 
they have again been subjected? I am confi- 
dent that they would willingly pay any price 
to recover their freedom. It was I who inspired 
them with this sentiment; and the error into 
which I fell, might at least be turned into good 
account by another government. As to the 
Italians, I have planted in their hearts principles 
that can never be rooted out. What can En- 
gland do better than to promote and assist the 
noble impulses of modern regeneration ? Sooner 
or later this regeneration must be accomplished. 
Sovereigns and old aristocratic institutions may 
exert their efforts to oppose it, but in vain. 
They arc dooming themselves to the punishment 
of Sisyphus. Sooner or later some arm will 
tire of resistance, and then the whole system 
will fall to nothing. Would it not be better to 
yield with a good grace ? This was my inten- 
tion. Why docs England refuse to avail herself 
of the glory and advantage she might dcrfVe frorfl 
this course of proceeding?” 

Napoleon, fully conscious of the uncertainty 
of his position, wrote to .Tosc[)h in Naples, urging 
him to erect a powerful fortress upon the sea- 
coast. “ Five or six millions a year,” said he, 
“ ought to be devoted for ten years to this great 
creation, irf^such a manner that wirti ejich ex- 
penditure of six millions a degree of strength 
should be gained ; and so that, so early as the 
second or third year you might be able to shut 
yourself up in this vast fortress. Neither you 
nor I know what is to befall us in two, three, or 
I four years. Cenfuric.s are not for us. If you 
are energetic, you may hold out, in such an 
asylum, long enough to defy the rigors of For- 
tune, and to await the return of her favors ” On 
anothe^r occasion, he remarked to some friends, 
who had gathered around him in the Tuilcries, 
w'hen in the very meridian of his power, “ The 
vicissitudes of life are very great. It would not 
be strangg should my son yet have cause to deem 
himself very fortunate with an income of twelve 
hundred dollars a year.” 

Napoleon was ever of the impression that the 
majority of the British people were opposed to 
the W'ar ; that it was maintained solely by the 
influence and to promote the interests of the 
aristocracy. “ I would not have attempted to 
subject England to France,” said he, to O’Meara. 

“ I could not have united two nations so dissim- 
ilar. If I had succeeded in my project, I would 
have abolished the monarchy, and established a 
republic instead of the oligarchy by which you 
arc governed. I would have separated Ireland 
from England, and left them to themselves, after 
having sown the seeds of republicanism in their 
morale. I would have allowed the House of 
Commons to remain, but would have introduced 
a great reform.” Says Alison : “ Would En- 
gland have remained true to herself, under the 
temptation to swerve produced by such means ? 
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This is a point upon which no Briton would have 
entertained a doubt till within these few years 
But the manner in which the public mind has 
reeled from the application of inferior stimulants 
since 1830, and the strong partiality to French 
alliance, which has recently grow^ up with the 
spread of Democratic principles, has now sug- 
gested the painful doubt whether Napoleon did 
not know us better than we knew ourselves, and 
whether we could have resisted those methods 
of seduction, which had proved fatal to the patri- 
otism of so many other people. The spirit of 
the nation, indeed, then ran high against Gallic 
invasion ; unanimity unprecedented animated the 
British people. But strong as that feeling was, it 
is now doubtful whether it would not have been 
supplanted, in a large portion of the nation at 
least, by a still stronger, and if the sudden offer 
of all the gfhtcring objects of Democratic ambi- 
tion, would not have shaken the patriotism of a 
considerable portion of the British, as it unques- 
tionably would of the great bulk of the Irish 
people.’’ 

Sixteen princes, of variou.s degrees of rank 
*and p^er, occupying small states in the valley 
of the Rhine, formed a league. The plan orig- 
inated with Napoleon. The states, thus united, 
took the name of the Confederation of the Rhine. 
It was a compact somewhat resembling that of 
the United States," and embraced a population 
of about fourteen millions. Napoleon was elect- 
ed Protestor of the ('onfcderatlsn. Perfect 
liberty of conscience was established through 
all the states ; and they entered unitedly into 
an alliance with France, offensive and defens- 
ive. In case of war, France was to furnish 
200,000 men, and the Confederates 63,000. All 
disputes between the states were to be settled 
by a congress composed of t^o bodies. When 
this confederation was formeil to secure external 
and internal peace, Napoleon sent word to the 
King of Prussia, that "he would see without 
pain, nay, even with pleasure, Prussia ranging 
under her influence, ail the states of the north 
of Germany, by means of a confederation sim- 
ilar to that of the Rhine." 

Twelve years before these events* Spain had 
entered into a treaty with France, by which she 
agreed to furnish France, in case of war, with 
an auxiliary force, which was subsequently com- 
muted into a subsidy of fifteen millions of dol- 
lars a year. England was very reasonably an 
noyed that this large sum should be furnished 
her foe, by a nation professing neutrality. Spain 
was in a dilemma. If she refused to fulfill the 
treaty, war with France would be the inevitable 
consequence. If she continued to supply France 
with money, she must expose herself to the 
broadsides of the British navy. After many 
remonstrances on the part of England — and 
denials, apologies, and protestations on the part 
of Spain — England, without any declaration of 
war, issued secret orders to her fleet to capture 
tfie merchant-ships of Spain, wherever found. 
Four Spanish galleons, freighted with treasure, 
all unsuspicioys of danger, were approaching 
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Cadiz. A squatjron of fou# British ships at- 
tacked them. One of the Spanish ships was 
blown up, and all on board, two liundred and 
fifty in number, perished. The other three 
ships, their decks slippery with blood, were 
captured. The treasure on board was over ten 
millions of dollars. • 

This occurrence produced intense excitement 
throughout England. The govemm^t, witll 
much embarrassment, defended the measure as 
justifiable and necessary. Fox, Lord Grenville, 
and vast numbers of the British people con- 
demned the act as all indelible disgrace to the 
nation. Spain imi^diatcly declared war against 
efreat Britain. The united fleets of France and 
Spain, some thirty ships in numKtnOl^cT<it met 
by an equal squadron of English ships off Cape 
Trafalgar. A bloody conflict ensued. The com- 
bined fleet was entirely overthrown. Nineteen 
ships were taken ; seven escaped into Cadiz, so 
pierced and shattered as to be perfectly unserv* 
iceable. Four made way for the Straits, and 
were captured a few days afterward. Thus the 
fleets of France and Spain were in fact annihi- 
lated England remained the undisputed mis- 
tress of the seas. Napoleon could no longer 
hope to assail her. He could only strive to 
ward off the blows, which she continued unceas- 
ingljP to deal upon him. This led him more 
d^ily to feel the necessity of strengthening 
himself upon the Continent, as the wide world 
of water was entirely in possession of his foes.* 
^The capitulatibn at IJlm and the victory of 
Austeriitz caused the defeat of* Trafalgar to be 
forgotten I’he echoes of that terrific naval con- 
flict died away amid the solitudes of the ocean ; 
while the resonance of the mighty tread of Na- 
poleon's armies vibrated through every capital 
upon the (Continent William Pitt soon died, at 
the age of forty (jeven. Public opinion in En- 
gland now imperiously called for Mr. Fox as 
Prime Minister. The king was compiled to 
yield. Mr. Fox and Napoleon were friends, 
mutual admirers. The masses of the British 
people were in favof of p^ace. The powerful 
aristocracy, both of wealth and rank, were al- 
most to a man in favor of war. Napoleon was 
exceedingly gratified by this change, and was 
sanguine in the hope of immediate peace. Soon 
aftei the accession of Mr. Fox to power, a wretch 
presented himself to Mr. Fox, and offered to as- 
sassinate Napoleon. Mr. Fox indignantly or 
dered the man to be seized and imprisoned, and 
wrote a noble letter to the French government, 
denouncing the odious project, and offering to 
place the man at their disposal. This generous 
procedure, so difierent from that which Napo- 
leon had been accustomed to receive from the 

* Nelson lost his life in this conflict. England grate- 
hilly conferred all possible honors upon his memory. His 
brother was made an earl, with a pension of 30,000 dol- 
lars a year. Each of his sisters received a gift of 50,000 
dollars, and 500,000 dollacs to purchase an estate. A 
public hineral was decreed him, and a monument erected 
in St Paul’s Cathedral. At Waterloo,*’ says Alison, 
“England fbught for victory, at Tratblgar, Ibr exist- 
ence.” 
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British government, touched "^hc magnanimous j Talleyrand, who was but the amanuensis of 
.heart of the Emperor. “There,” he exclaimed, Napoleon, followed his example. It will be re- 
“ 1 rccogniz^ the principles of honor and virtue, membered that at the commencement of the war 
vrhich have always animated Mr. Fox, Thank the English captured all the French whom they 
him, in my name. Tell him whether the policy could find upon the sea. Napoleon, in retalia- 
of his sovereign causes us to continue much tion, captur^ all the English whom he could 
longer at war, or whether as speedy an end as figd upon the land. Many members of the highr 
the two nations can desire is put to a quarrel cst families in England were detained in Fomcc. 
hscless lo humanity, I rejoice at the new char- Mr. Fox applied for the release of several of them 
acter which from this proceeding, the war has on parole. Napoleon immediately sent to him 
already taken. It is an omen of what may be every one designated in the list. Mr. Fox, in 
expected from a cabinet, of the principles of return for this magnanimity, released an equal 
which I am delighted to rjudge from those of number of illustrious captives taken in the bat- 
Mr. Fox. He is one of the^cn most fitted to tie of Trafalgar. 

feel in ever3^ thing what is excellent, what is There was another serious difficulty in the 
trulyf*k:reir" M. Talleyrand, the French Min- way of peace. The King of England was also 
istcr, communicated this reply to Mr. Fox. A King of Hanover. This kingdom, situated in 
reply was immediately returned by Mr. Fox, in the northern part of Germany, occupied a ter- 
frank and cordial terms proposing peace. Najio- ritory about twice as large as the Sfate of Mas- 
leon was delighted with the proposal. Most sin- sachusetts, and embraced a million and a half of 
cerely he wished for reconciliation with Great inhabitants. At the commencement of the last 
Britain. Rejoiced at this overture, he accepted coalition against France, Napoleon had taken it. 
it with the utmost cordiality. At the peace of Presburg, immediately after the 

But it was now extremely difficult to settle battle of Austerlitz, Napoleon had allowed Prus- 
the conditions of peace. Napoleon was so pow- sia to take possession of the territory. English* 
crful that France would accede to any terms honor demanded that Hanover should be restored, 
which her Emperor should judge to be best. This appeared absolutely essential to peace. But 
But Mr. Fox was surrounded in Parliament by Prussia grasped her rich booty with deathless 
an Opposition of immense strength. The Tories tenacity. Napoleon, however, meditated restor- 
wished for war. England had made enorifiqjus ing Hanover to England, and conferring ujioii 
conquests of the colonics of France and he^r Prussia some other provinces in requital. In the 
allies. She wished to retain them all. France midst of this^. labyrinth of diplomacy,nFox was 
had made vast accessions to hdr power upon the suddenly taken sick, and died. The peace of 
Continent. The Tories insisted that she should the world was entombed in his sepulchre. New 
surrender all. England wished to be the great infiiieiicos gained strength in the Cabinet of St. 
manufacturer of the world, with all nations fdr Janies, and all hopes of peace were at an end. 
her purchasers, and with the commerce of all The English ministers now presented all kinds 
climes engrossed by her fleets. Napoleon, though of obstacles in the way of peace ; and the em- 
most anxious for peace, was not willing that bassadors at Pari^ conducting the negotiations, 
France should become the vassal of England, soon demanded their passports. “ There can be 
He deemed it a matter of the first moment that no doubt,” says H. B. Ireland, “ but that the 
French manufactures should be encouraged by hopes of a new war, indulged by the fJnglish 
protective duties. Under these circumstances, Na- cabinet, constituted the basis of those objections, 
polcon said to Mr. Fox, through M. Talleyrand, This rupture was hailed at the London Stock 
“ France will not dispute With England the con- Exchange with tlie most savage demonstrations 
quests England has made. Neither does France of joy.” 

claim any thing more upon the Continent than The dea\h of Fox, Napoleon ever deemed one 
what she now has. It will, therefore, be easy to of the greatest of calamities. At St. Helena he 
lay down the basis of a peace, if England has said, half a dozen such men as Fox and Coni- 
not inadmissible views relative to commercial wallis would be sufficient to establish the moral 
interests. The Emperor is persuaded that the character of a nation. 

real cause of the rupture of the Peace of Amiens “ With such men I should always have agreed, 

was no other than the refusal to conclude a com- We should soon have settled our diflercnces, 
mercial treaty. Be assured that the Emperor, and not only France would have been at peace 
without refusing certain commercial advantages, with a nation at bottom worthy of esteem, but 
if they are possible, will not admit of any treaty we should have done great things together.” 
prejudicial to French industry, which he means Again he said, “ Fume had informed me of bis 
to protect by all duties and prohibitions which talents. I found that he possessed a noble char- 
can favor its development. He insists on having acter, a good heart, liberal, generous, and en- 
liberty to do at home all that he pleases, all that lightened views. I considered him an ornament 
is beneficial, without any rival nation having a to mankind, and was very much attached to 
right to find fault with him.” him.” And again he remarked, “ Certainly the 

it is cheering to contemplate the generous in- death of Fox was one of the fatalities of my 
tercourse between these noble men. Mr. Fox career. Had his life been prolonged, affairs 
accompanied each official dispatch with a private would have taken a totally different turn. The 
note, full of frank and cordial, friendship. M. cause of the people would have triumphed, and 
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we should have established a new order of things 
in Europe.” * 

And now England, Russia, and Prussia form- 
ed another coalition against Napoleon. There 
was even no plausible pretext to be urged in 
extenuation of the war. Napoleon was conse- 
crating all his energies to the promotion of the 
best interests of France. For the accomplish- 
ment of his noble purposes, he needed peace. 
In his vast conquests he had shown the most 
singular moderation — a moderation which ought 
to have put England, Russia, Prussia, and Aus- 
tria to the blusL To the following remarks in 
the Monitcur — evidently from the powerful pen 
of Napoleon — Europe could make no reply but 
by the charges of her squadrons^ and by the 
broadsides of her fleets. 

** Why should hostilities arise between France 
and Russia? Perfectly independent of each oth- 
er, they arc impotent to inflict evil, but all-pow- 
erful to communicate benefits. If the Emperor 
of France exercises a great influence in Italy, 
the (Jzar exerts a still greater influence over 
Turkey and Persia. If the cabinet of Russia 
pretends ato have a right to aflix limits to the 
power of France, without doubt it is equally 
disposed to allow the Emperor of the French 
to prescribe the bounds beyond which Russia 
is not to pass. Russia has partitioned Poland. 
Can she then complain that France possesses 
Belgium and the left banks of the Rhine? Rus- 
sia has seized upon Crimea, the Cafjpasus, and 
the northern provinces of Persia. Can she deny 
that the right of self-preservation gives France 
a title to demand an equivalent in Europe ? Let 
every power begin by restoring the conquests 
which it has made during the last fifty years. 
Let them re-establish Poland, restore Venice 
to its Senate, Trinidad to Spain, Ceylon to Hol- 
land, the Crimea to the Porte, the Caucasus 
and Georgia to Persia, the kingdom of Mysore 
to the sons of Tippoo Saib, and the Mahratta 
States to their lawful owners ; and ttiAi the 
other Powers may have some title to insist that 
France shall retire within her ancient limits. 
It is the fashion to speak of the ambition of 
France. Had she chosen to preserve^er con- 
quests, the half of Austria, the Venetian States, 
the states of Holland and Switzerland, and the 
kingdom of Naples, would have been in her pos- 

* “ While Mr. Pitt lived,” says Huzlitt, “ war was cer- 
tain ; Ills death oflbred a bare chanre of peace, lie had 
lone been the mouthpiece of the war party, and the dar- 
liriK of that part of the aristocracy who wished to subdue 
the popular spirit of English IVuedom to get the whole 
power of the country into the hands of a few borough- 
mongers, and, of course, to crush and stidc the example 
and the rising flame of liberty every where else. Engaged 
in. a quarrel that was never to have an end, and for an 
object that must be kept in the back-ground, it was nec- 
essary to have a set of plausible excuses always ready. 
If we were at war, it was for * the existence of social or- 
der.’ If we did not make jieace, it was because * existing 
circumstances’ did not permit us.” 

While Fox held the reins, hopes continued to be en- 
tertained of peace, and Bonaparte, with Talleyrand to 
assist him, strained every nerve to urge it forward. But 
at his death things reverted to their old and natural 
course. 


session. The limits\f France, qge in reafity, the 
Adige and the Rhirfe. Has it passed either of 
these limits? Had it fixed on the Solza and the* 
Drave, it would not have exceeded th'e bounds 
of its conquest.” 

When Napoleon was endeavoring to surround 
General Mack at Ulm, it was absolutely essential 
'to the success of his enterprise, that he should 
send e few battalions across the little st%|te of 
Anspach, which belonged to Prussia. To Ber- 
nadotte, who had charge of this division, he 
wrote : “You will traverse the territory of An- 
spach. Avoid resting t^re. Do every thing in 
your power to conciliate the Prussians. Testify 
the greatest possible Ibgard for the interests of 
Prussia. In the meantime pursue yeLMBArch 
with the utmost rapidity, alleging, as an excuse, 
the impossibility of doing otherwise, which is 
really the fact.” 

At the same time he dispatched the Grand 
Marshal Duroc, to Berlin, to apprise the King 
of Prussia of the critical situation in which he 
was placed, by an attack from so formidable an 
alliance, without any previous declaration of war ; 
to express his unfeigned regret at the necessity 
of marching some troops over a portion of the 
Prussian territory ; and to excuse himself upon 
the ground of absolute necessity alone. Though 
the king rather ungraciously accepted the apol- 
ogy, tlie more warlike portion of the nation, 
hcadfd by their chivalric queen, loudly declared 
thaf this violation was an outrage which could 
only be avenged hyk the sword. This was one 
of the grievances of which Prussia now com- 
pliuiied. 

There were then, as now, in Europe two great 
antagonistic forces — the governors and the gov- 
erned — the aristocracy and the people. The 
triumph of Napoleon was the triumph of popu- 
lar rights. Alexander, young, ambitious, and 
the monarch of the \incounted millions of Rus- 
sia, was anxious to wipe out the stain of Au^ter- 
litz. Prussia, proud of her past military glory, 
and stimulated by an enthusiastic and romantic 
queen, resolved to nieaswe swords with the great 
conqueror. England, bunlened with the grasp 
of two hemispheres, reiterated her cry against 
“ the insatiable ambition of Napoleon.” 

The armies of Prussia, nearly 200,000 strong, 
commenced their march, and entered the heart of 
Saxony. Frederic William, the King of Prussia, 
headed this army, and compelled the King of 
Saxony to join in the alliance. “ Our cause,” 
he said, “ is the common cause Of legitimate 
kings, and all such must aid in the enterprise.” 
Alexander, having aroused anew his barbarian 
legions, was hastening by forced marches over 
the wilds of Poland. Two hundred thousand men 
were in his train, to join the invading host in 
their march upon Paris England, with her om- 
nipresent and invincible ficet, was frowning along 
the shores of the Mediterranean and of the Chan- 
nel, raining down terrifiQ blows upon every ex- 
posed point, and striving, by her political influence 
and her gold, to unite new nations in the formid- 
able coalition. 
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With deep sorrow, Napoleon beheld the rising 
of this new storm. He hail just completed an 
^arduous campaign. He had treated his enemies 
with' surpassing magnanimity, and had hoped 
that a permanent peace was secured. But no 
sooncfwas one coalition destroyed than another 
was formed His energetic spirit, however, was ^ 
not one to yield to deBpondei\cy. Throwing off 
the drjection which for an hour oppressed him, 
with all his wonted power and genius he roused 
himself for the new conflict. He wrote to his 
brothers in Naples and in Holland, saying, “ Give 
yourselves no uneasincv. The present struggle 
will be speedily terminated. Prussia and her 
allies, be they who they^ay, will be crushed. 

I will sUtlc finally with Europe. I 
mil put it out of the power of my enemies to stir 
for ten years.'*' 

He shut himself up for forty-eight hours, to 
form his plans and arrange the details. He then 
for two days dictated, almost without intermis- 
sion, nearly two hundred letters. 

All these letters are preserved. Through all 
time they will he admired as models of the art 
of governing armies and empires. In six days 
the Imperial Guard were sent from Paris to the 
Rhine. They traveled by post sixty miles a day. 
It was nearly midnight on the 24th of September, 
1806, when Napoleon, accompanied by •Joseph- 
ine, entered his carriage at the Tuileries, Co join 
the army. As in the last contest, he knew not 
“ why he fought, or what W'as required of him.” 
He communicated a parting message to the Sen- 
ate, in which, he said : “ In so just a war, which 
we have not provoked by any act, by any pre- 
tense, the true cause of which it would be impos- 
sible to assign, and where we only take arms to 
defend ourselves, we depend entirely upon the 
support of the laws, and upon that of the people, 
whom circumstances call upon to give fresh 
proofs of their devotion anJ courage.” 

M, Mayence Napoleon parted with Josephine. 
Her tears for a moment overcame him, and he 
yielded to those emotions of tenderness which are 
an honor to the heart.* He headed his army; 
utterly bewilderea the Prussians by his manceu- 
vres, and in a few days threw his whole force into 
their rear, cutting them off from all their sup- 
plies and from all possibility of retreat He was 
now sure of a decisive victory. Yet, to arrest, 
if possible, the effusion of blood, he humanely 
wrote as follows to the King of Prussia : 

I am now in the heart of Saxony. Believe me, 
my strength is such that your forces can not long 
balancethe victory. But wherefore shed so much 
blood? To what purpose^ Why should we 
make our subjects slay each other ^ I do not 
prize a victory which is purchased by the lives 
of so many of my children. If I were just com- 
mencing my military career, and if I had any rea- 
son to fear the chances of war, this language 
would be wholly misplaced. Sire ! your Majesty 
will be vanquished. You will have compromised 
the repose of your life, and the existence of your 
subjects, without the shadow of a pretext. At 


present you are uninjured, and may treat with 
me in a manner conformable with your rank. Be- 
fore a month has passed you will treat, but in a 
different position. I am aware that I may, in 
thus writing, irritate that sensibility, which na- 
turally belongs to every sovereign. But circum- 
stances demand that I should use no concealment. 
I implore your Majesty to view, in this letter, 
nothing but the desire I have to spare the effu- 
sion of human blood. Sire, my brother, I pray 
God that he may have you in his worthy and holy 
keeping. — Your majesty’s good brother, 

“ Napoleon.” 

To this letter no reply was returned. It w^as 
given to a Prussian officer ; but it is said that the 
Emperor did not receive it until the iiioniing of 
the battle of Jena. 

In two days Napoleon, accompanying the ad- 
vance guard of his army, met the mighty host 
of the Prussians strongly fortified upon the fields 
of Jena and Auerstadt. It was the evening of the 
thirteenth of October. A cloudless sun, filling 
the western sky with splendor, dazzled the eye 
with brilliance as its rays were reflected fr6ni 
the armor of one hundred thousand men. Eight- 
een thousand superb cavalry, with their burnished 
helmets and proud caparisons, were drawn up 
upon the plain. Three hundred pieces of heavy 
artillery were concentrated in a battery, whose 
destructive power imagination can hardly con- 
ceive. Thd advanced posts of the Prussians were 
stationed upon the Landgrafenbcrg, a high and 
steep hill, whose summit was deemed inaccessi- 
ble to artillery. Napoleon immediately drove 
them from the hill, and took possession. From 
its brow the whole lines of the Prussian army 
could be descried, extending for many leagues 
The plain of Ai^erstadt, twelve miles distant, was 
however lost from the view. Napoleon was not 
aware that a strong division of the Prussian army 
occupied that position. The shades of night 
came*on. The blaze from the J’russian fires, 
dispersed over a space of eighteen miles, threw 
a brilliant glow over the whole heavens. Couriers 
were immediately dispatched to hasten on, with 
all possfrile speed, the battalions of the French 
army, for the decisive battle which the morning 
sun was to usher in. Napoleon was his own en- 
gineer in surmounting the difficulties of dragging 
the cannon to the summit of the Landgrafenbcrg. 
To encourage the men to Herculean toil, Napo- 
leon, by the light of the lantern, worked with his 
own hands in blasting the rocks, and smooth- 
ing the way. With incredible enthusiasm the 
successive divisions of the French, as they 
arrived, engaged in overcoming those obstacles 
which to the Prussians had appeared absolutely 
insurmountable. Napoleon having prepared the 
way. and aided in dragging one gun to the sum- 
mit left his troops to do the rest. Through the 
long night they toiled unceasingly, and before 
the morning dawned, a formidable battery was 
bristling from the heights. As battalion after 
battalion arrived in the darkness, they took the 
positions designated by their experienced chief- 
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tain, and threw themselves upon the ground for i 
sleep. Soult and Ney received orders to march 
all night, to be prepared to arrest the retreat of 
the Prussians. Napoleon having thus made ail 
his arrangements for the terrihe condict of the 
ensuing day, retired to his tent about midnight, 
and calmly sat down to draw up a plan of study 
and of discipline for Madame Campan's Fenuile 
Sehool. Nothing can more strikingly show than 
this the peculiar organization of this most extra- 
ordinary mind. There was no affectation in this 
effort. He co\ild, at any time, turn from one 
su^cct, however momentous that might be, and 
consecrate all his energies to another, untroubled 
by a wandering thoughts All that he did for the 
internal improv^ent of France, he was com- 


pelled to ,do in moments thus snatched from the 
toils of war. Combined Europe would never 
allow him to lay aside the sword. ** France,"’ 
said Napoleon, ** needs nothing so much, to pro- 
mote her regeneration, as good mothers.” His 
heart was deeply' interested in promoting the 
prosperity and happiness of France. To the 
sanguinary scenes of Jena and Auerstadt he was 
reluctantly driven by the attacks of foes, who de- 
nounced him as an usurper, and threatened to 
hurl him from his throne. 

It was midnight. A girdle of flame, rising 
from the innumerable wateh-fires of the Prussian 
hosts, swept the horizon, as far as the eye could 
extend, almost encircling the troops of the Em- 
peror. The cold winds of approaching winter 
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swept the bleak summit of the Landgrafenberg. 
Wrapped in his cloak, he had thrown himself 
*>ipon the* ground, to share for an hour the frigid 
bivouac of his soldiers He was far from home. 
The fate of his empire depended perhaps upon 
the stAiggle of the ensuing day. England, Rus- 
sia, Prussia, the three most powerful monarchies, 
upon tht? globe, were banded against him. If 
defeated on the morrow, Austria, Sweden, and 
all the minor monarchies would fall upon the 
republican Emperor, and secure his utter de- 
struction. 

In that gloomy houi^ intercepted dispatches 
of the utmost importance were placed in the 
hands of Napoleon. He Aused himself from his 
slpiKbn*, arid read them by the light of the camp 
fire. The Bourbons of Spain, admonished by 
the defeat of Trafalgar, had decided that England 
would be for them a safer ally than France 
While professing cordial friendship for Napoleon, 
they were entering into secret alliance with En- 
gland. Taking advantage of Napoleon's absence 
from France, and trusting that he would encoun- 
ter defeat far away in the heart of Prussia, they 
were treacherously preparing to cross the Py- 
renees and, in alliance with England, to attack 
him in his rear. Napoleon certainly was not 
one of the meekest of men. The peru^l of 
these documents convinced him that he could 
enjoy no security, while the Bourbons sat|upon 
the throne of Spain. They would avail tl^m- 
selves of every opportunity to attack him in the 
dark. As he folded up these'proofs of thcirjier- 
fidyhccalmlyjMtmarkcd. “ The Bourbons of Spain 
shall be replaced by princes of my own family.” 
From that hour the doom of the Spanish house 
of Bourbon was scaled. 

Napoleon wrapped himself again in his cloak, 


threw himself upon the ground with his feet to- 
ward the fire, and slept as serenely as if he were 
reposing upon the Imperial couch of St. Cloud. 

At four o'clock in the morning he was again 
on horseback. A dense fog enveloped the plains, 
shrouding, with impenetrable obscurity, the sleep- 
ing hosts. Under cover of the darkness and the 
thick vapor, the French army was ranged in bat- 
tle array. Enthusiastic shouts of ” Vive I'Em- 
pereur,” greeted Napoleon as he rode along their 
lines. The soldiers, benumbed with cold, and 
shivering in their ranks, waited impatiently, two 
hours, for the signal of attack. At six o'clock 
the order to advance was given. In solid col- 
umns, through the gray mist of the morning, the 
French pierced the Prussian lines in every di- 
rection Then ensued a scene of horror which 
no pen can describe, which no imagination can 
conceive. For eight hours the battle raged as 
if demon with demon contended : the soldiers 
of Napoleon and the marshaled host trained in 
the school of Frederic the Great ! It was indeed 
“ Greek meeting Greek.” The ground was cov- 
ered with the slain. The shrieks of the W'ounded, 
trampled beneath the hoofs of charging cavafry, 
the shout of onset, as the pursuers cut down and 
rode over the pursued, rose in hideous clamor 
even above the ceaseless thunders of the battle. 
The victory wavered to and fro. About mid-day 
the Prussian general felt that the victory was 
his. He dispatched an order to one of his gen- 
erals, ** Send all the force you can to the chief 
point of attack. At this moment we bent the 
enemy at all points. My cavalry has captured 
some of his cannon.” A few hours later he sent 
the following almost frantic dispatch to his re- 
serve : ** Lose not a moment in advancing with 
your yet unbroken troops. Arrange your col- 
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umns BO that through their openings there may ments of destruction. The Imperial Guard, held 
pass the broken bands of the battle Be ready in reserve, waited hour after hour, looking upon 
to receive the charges of the enemy’s cavalry, the carnage before them, burning with intense 
which in the most furious manner rides on, over- zeal to share in the conflict. At last a young 
whelms and sabres the fugitives, and has driven man, in the excess of his almost delirious ex- 
into one confused mass the infantry, cavalry, and citement, shouted, Forward, forward !” ** How 
artillery.” now,” exclaimed Napoleon, sternly, as he turned 

In the midst of this appalling scene, so graph- his eye toward him. “ What beardless boy is 
ically described, the Prussian reserve, twenty this who ventures to counsel his Emperor 1 Let 
thousand strong, with firm tread and unbroken him wait till he has commanded in thirty pitched 
front, emerged through the cloud of fugitives to battles before he proffers his advice !” 
stem the awful torrent. For a moment they It was now nearly four o’clock in the afternoon, 
segmed to restore the battle Napoleon stood Napoleon saw that the decisive moment had ar- 
upon the summit of the Landgrafenbcrg, calm, rived. Ho ordered Murat, with twelve thousand 
serene, passionless, watching every portion of horse, fresh and in the finest array, to charge 
th^extended field, and guiding the terrifkj ele- the bemldered, wavering, bleeding host, and com- 
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])lete the victory^ The clatter of iron hoofs was 
heard, resounding like the rhsh of the tornado, 
m this terrible and irresistible mass swept, with 
the celerity of the whirlwind, upon the plain. 
The work was done. The Prussian army was 
destroyed. Humanity vails her weeping eyes 
from the appalling scene which ensued. It was 
no longer a battle but a massacre. All order 
• was Iqpt as the whole army, like an inundation, 
rushed from the held. The batteries of Napo- 
leon plowed their ranks in every direction. The 
musketry of Napoleon's solid columns pierced 
them through and through with a pitiless storm 
of bullets. Twelve thousand horsemen, mounted 
on powerful and unwearie^steeds, rode over %nd 
trampled down the confused mass, and their ca- 
bre*8 dripped with blood. The wretched victims 
of war, in their frantic attempts to escape, found 
their retreat every where cut otf by the terrible 
genius of the conqueror. They were headed 
here and there, and driven back upon themselves 
in refluent waves of blood and destruction. 

While this scene was transpiring upon the 
plains of Jena, the Prussians were encountering 
a similar disaster upon the field of Auerstadt, 
but twelve miles distant. As the fugitives of 


both armies met in their flight, and were entan- 
gled ‘in the crowded roads, while bullets, and 
grape-shot, and cannon-balls, and bomb-shells 
were falling likjB hail stones and thunderbolts 
upon them, consternation unutterable seized all 
hearts. In wild dismay they disbanded, and, 
throwing down their arms, and forsaking their 
%un8, their horses, and their ammunition wagons, 
they fled a rabble rout across the fields, without 
direction and without a rallying point. But Mu- 
rat, with his twelve thousand horsemen, was in 
the midst of them, and their mangled corpses 
strewed the plain. 

Darkness came. It brought no relief to the 
vanquished. The pitiless pursuit was uninter- 
mitted. Not one moment was allowed the foe 
to rally or to rest. In every direction the fugi- 
tives found the divisions of Napoleon before them. 
The king himself narrowly escaped being taken 
prisoner during the tumult and the horror of that 
disastrous rout. He had fled in the midst of the 
wreck of his army, from the field of Auerstadt. 
Accompanied by a few companions, on horseback, 
he leaped hedges and fences, and, in the gloom 
of night, plunged through field and forest, jt 
was five o'clock in the morning before he suc- 
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ceeded, by circuitoua soutes and through by-pathB» 
in reaching a place of safety. 

The Prussians lost, during this disastrous day, 
twenty thousand in killed and wounded, a^ 
twenty thousand were taken prisoners. Napo- 
leon, according to his custom, having dispatched 
his various generals in pursuit of the vanquished * 
passed giost of the night upon the field of battle, 
personally superintending the care of the wound- 
ed. With his own hand he held the cup of wa- 
ter to their lips, and soothed their dying agonies 
with his sympathy. With his iron firmness he 
united a heart of great tenderness. No possible 
efforts were spar^ to promote their comfort. 
He sent Duroc in the morning to the crowded 
hosjiitals of Jena, to convey his sympathy to 
every man individually of the wounded there, to 
distribute money to those who needed it, and to 
assure ^11 of munificent rewards. As the letter 
of the Emperor was read to these unfortunate 
moil, forgetting their sufferings, they shouted, 
“ Vive TEinpereur !” Mangled and bleeding, they 
expressed the desire to recover that they might 
again devote their lives to him. 

^Napoleon, with his accustomed magnanimity, 
ever attributing great praise to Jiis officers and 
his soldiers, most signally rewarded Davoust for 
his heroism at Auerstadt. In his official account 
of the battle he stated, “ On our right the corps 
of Marshal Davoust performed prodigies. Not 
only did he keep the enemy in cheede, but pur- 
sued thr bulk of his forces over a space of three 
leagues. I'hat Marshal has displayed alike the 
distinguished bravery and firmness of character 
wliich are the first qualities of a soldier.** For 
liis dauntless intrepidity on this occasion he cre- 
ated him Duke of Auerstadt. To honor him still 
more, he apjiointed him to enter first the Prus- 
sian capital, thus giving him pr«iccdencc in the 
sight of the whole army. Two weeks afterward 
he called his officers around him, and addressed 
them in the highest terms of respect and at^mira- 
tion. Davoust stepped forward and said, “ Sire ! 
the soldiers of the third corps will always be to 
you, what the tenth legion was to Caesar." 

Immediately Napoleon took measures for fol- 
lowing up his victory with that activity and skill 
which no other captain has ever equaled. In 
less than fourteen days every remnant of the 
Prussian army was taken, and all the fortresses 
of Prussia were in the hands of the French. The 
fugitive king, with a few companions, had fled 
to the coniines of Russia, there to await the ap- 
proach of the armies of Alexander. Prussia was 
struck as by a thunderbolt. Never before in the 
history of the world, was such a power so speed- 
ily and BO utterly annihilated. It was but one 
month* after Napoleon had left Paris, and the 
work was all done — an army of two hundred 
thousand men killed, taken prisoners, or dispersed 
— innumerable fortresses, which had been deemed 
impregnable, and upon which, had been lavished 
the wealth of ages, had been compelled to capit- 
ulate, and Napoleon was reposing at Berlin, in 
the palace of the Prussian king. Europe beard 
the tidings with amaacme/it and dismay. ItJ 
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seemed more like the UDiietnral ficti^ of Ian 
Arabian tale, than like bistorio verity.. “ In a^ 
sailing thia man»” said the £rot>eTor Alexander, 
**we are but children attacking a giant.*’ 

The King of Saxony had been comjAlled tu 
join Prussia against France. In these wars of 
Europe, sad is the fate of the minor powers 
They must unite with one party or the other 
Napoleon had taken a large number of Saxon 
prisoners. The day aflor the great battle of 
Jena, he assembled the captive officers in ont' 
of the halls of the University at Jena. In frank 
and conciliating words he thus addressed them : 

*^I know not why syeim at war with your sov- 
creign. He is a wise, pacific prince, deserving 
of respect. I wish to see your country rescued 
from its humiliating dependence upon Prussia 
Why should the Saxons and the French, with 
no motives for hostility, fight against each other 
1 am ready, on my part, to give a pledge of ni\ 
amicable disposition by setting you all at liberty, 
and by sparing Saxony. All 1 require of you 
is your promise no more to bear arms against 
France.” 

The Saxon officers were seized with admira- 
tion as they listened to a proposition so friend h 
and ^ncrous from the lips of this extraordinar\ 
man. | By acclamation they bound themselves ti< 
serve ^gainst hliiS no more. They set out for 
Drea^n, declaring that, in three days, they would 
bri^ back the friendship of their sovereign. 

The Elector of ^psso was one of the vilest oi 
menf and one of the most absolute and unrelent- 
ing of despots. He had an army of 32,000 men 
Hcdiad done every thing in his power to provoke 
the war, and was devoted to the English, In 
whom he was despised. Alexander, with near!} 
200,000 chosen troops, was pressing down 
through the plains of Poland, to try his strength 
again with the armiefe of France. Napoleon re - 
solved to meet the Czar at the half way. It was 
not safe for him to leave in his rear so formidgble 
a force in the hands of this treacherous prince 
Marshal Mortier was ch^ged to declare that the 
Elector of Hesse had ceased ^o reign, to take 
possession of his dominions in the name uf 
France, and to disband army. 

The Grand Duke of j^Vcimar had. command 
of a division of the Prussian army. His wif.- 
was sister of the Emperor Alexander. She had 
contributed all her influence to instigate the war 
Napoleon entered Weimar. It was a refined 
and intellectual city, the Athens of modern Ger- 
many, and honored by the residence of Goethe. 
Schiller, and Wieland. Contending armies, in 
frightful clamor and carnage, had surged thioiigli 
its streets, as pursuers and pursued had rushed 
pell-mell in at its gates from the^dreadful field.'-* 
of Jena and Auerstadt. The houses were pierced 
and shattered by shells and balls, and the pave- 
ments were slippery with blood. The Grand 
Duchess, greatly agitated, approached Napoleon 
to implore his clemency. “ You now see, Mad- 
ame,** Napoleon coolly replied,' ” what war is 
This was his only vengeance. He treated Iii?- 
female foe with the greatest courtesy, expressed 
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110 displeasure at the conduct of her husband, 
*and ordered especial attention to be paid to the 
wounded Prussians with which the city was fill- 
ed. He munificently rewarded a Catholic priest 
for hiW unwearied attentions to the bleeding 
Prussians. 

On the 28th of October Napoleon made a 
triumphal entry into Berlin, and established 
hitn^ielf in the king's palace. Prussia had pro- 
voked the war. By the right of conquest Prus- 
.sia now belonged to Napoleon. With char- 
cictcristic delicacy he would allow no one to 
occupy the private apartments of the queen. 
She had fied in the utmqot haste, leaving aH her 
letters and the mysteries of a lady's boudoir 
exposed. He, however, in his bulletins, spoke 
with great severity of the queen. She had ex- 
erted all her powers to rouse the nation to war. 
On horseback she placed herself at the head of 
the troops, and fanned to the highest pitch, by 
her beauty, her talents, and her lofty spirit, the 
flame of military enthusiasm. His sarcasms 
on queens who meddle in affairs of state, and 
who, by their ignorance, expose their husbands 
to frightful disasters, and their country to the 
horrible ravages of war, were generally thought 
ungenerous toward one so utterly prostrate 
Na[)oleon, indignant in view of the terrib J scene 
of caniagc and woe which her vanity hadfeaused, 
reproached her in one of his bulletins ^hout 
riK'rcy. Josephine, in the kindness of her nteart, 
wrote to him in terms of r^onstrance. Naj>o- 
leon thus replied : • 

“ Nov. 6, 180C, 9 o’clock, p.m. 


“ I have received your letter, in whioh, it 
.seems, you reproach me for speaking ill of wo- 
men. True it is, that above all things I dislike 
female intriguers. 1 have been accustomed to 
kind, gentle, conciliatory women. Such I love, 
and if they have spoiled fiic it is not my fault, 
but yours. However, you will sec that I have 
aefted indulgently toward one sensible and de- 
serving woman. » I allude to Madame Hatzfold 
When I showed' her Jier husband's letter, she 
hurst into tears T £tnd in a tone of the most ex- 
quisite grief and candor, exclaimed, ‘ It is indeed 
his writing !’ This was too much. It went to 
my heart. I said, ‘Well, Madame, throw the 
letter into the Are, and then I shall have no proof 
against your husband,’ She burned the letter, 
and was restored to happiness. Her husband is 
iiovv^afe. Two hours later and he would have 
been lost. You sec, therefore, that I like women 
who are feminine, unaffected, and amiable, for 
they alone resemble you. Adieu, my love. I 
am very well. Napoleon.” 


The occurrence to which Napoleon refers was 
Ibis. The Prince of Hatzfeld was governor of 
Berlin. He had surrendered the city to Napo- 
leon, and promised submission. An intercepted 
letter proved that hc^under cover of this assumed 
friendship, was acting as a spy, and communi- 
cating to the King of Prussia every thing of im- 
portance that was transpiring in Berlin. He 
had given his oath that he would attempt nothing 


against the French army, and would attend sole- 
ly to the quiet, safety, and welfare of the capital. 
The prince was arrested, and ordered to appear 
before a court-martial. In two hours he would 
have been shot. His wife, in a delirium of ter- 
ror, threw herself in tears before Napoleon, as 
he alighted from his horse at the gate of the 
palace. Napoleon was a tender-hearted man. 
“I never,” said he, “could resist a woman's 
tears.” Deeply touched by her distress he con- 
ducted her to an apartment. A hot fire was 
glowing in the grate. Napoleon took the in- 
tercepted letter, and, handing it to her, said, 
“ Madame, is not that the handwriting of your 
husband 1” Trembling and confounded she con- 
fessed that it was. “ It is now in your hands,” 
said Napoleon, “ throw it into the fire, and there 
will no longer remain any evidence against him.” 
The lady, half dead with confusion and terror, 
knew not what to do. Napoleon took the paper 
and placed it upon the fire. As it disapin^ared, 
in smoke and flame, he said to the princess, 
“ Your husband is now safe. There is no proof 
left which can lead to his conviction.” This 
act of clemency has ever been regarded as a 
signal evidence of the goodness of NajMileon’s 
heart. The safety of his army seemed to require 
that something should be done to intimidate the 
magistrates of the several towns, who were also 
revealing the secrets of his operations to the 
enemy. 

Napoleon went to Potsdam to visit the tomb 
of Frederic the Great, where the Emperor of 
Austria and the King of Prussia had, but a year 
before, taken their solemn and romantic oath 
He seemed deeply impressed with solemnity as 
he stood by the remains of this man of heroic 
energy and of iron soul. For a time not a word 
was uttered. •The sword of the Prussian mon- 
arch was suspended tliere. Napoleon took it 
down, examined it very carefully, and then turn- 
ing thoughtfully to General Rapp, s.aid, “ Did 
you know that the Spanish embassador present- 
ed me with the sword of Francis 1 . 1 The Per- 
si.'in embassador also gave me a sabre which 
belong^ to Gengis-khan. I would not exchange 
this sword of Frederic, for four millions of dol- 
lars. 1 will send it to the governor of the In- 
valides. The old soldiers there will regard with 
religious reverence a trophy which has belonged 
to the most illustrious captain of whom history 
make.s any mention.” 

General Rapp ventured to reply, “ Were T in 
your place, I should not be willing to ])art with 
this sword. I should keep it for myself ” 

Napoleon glanced at his aid a very peculiar 
look, half reproachful, half comical, and gently 
pinching his cjit, said, “ Have 1 not then a sword 
of my owHf Mr. Giver of Advice ?” 

In 1757, the armies of France had been sig- 
nally defeated, upon the plain of Rosbach, by 
the Prussians. The Prussian government had 
erected a monument commemorative of the vic- 
tory. Napoleon, passing over the field, turned 
from his course to sec the monument. To his 
surprise he found U a very insignificant afifair 
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The inscription upon the soft stone had been 
entirely eflaced by the weather. The obelisk 
was hardly more imposing than a French mile- 
stone. In perfect silence he contemplated it for 
some time, walking slowly around it, his arms 
folded upon his breast, and then said, “ This ii^ 
contemptible — this is contemptible.” Just then 
a divisPon of the army made its appearance. 
“Take that stone,” said he, to a company of 
sappers, ” place it upon a cart, and send it to 
Pari.s. It will require but a moment to remove 
it.” Then, mounting his horse he galloped away 
For both of these acts Napoleon has been se- 
verely censured. It is not an easy question to 
decide what are the lawful trophies of war. 

When Napoleon left the capital of Austria, 
on his return to France after the campaign of 
Austcrlitz, he thus addressed the citizens of 
Vienna, in a final adieu: “In leaving you, re- 
ceive as a present, evincing my esteem, your 
arsenal complete, which the laws of war had ren- 
dered my property. Use it in the maintenance 
of order. You must attribute all the ills you 
have suffered to the mishaps inseparable from 
war. All the improvements, which my army 
may have brought into your country, you owe to j 
the esteem which you have merited.” 1 

Napoleon, in a month, had overturned fhc 
Prussian monarchy, destroyed its armies, and 
conquered its territory. The cabinets and the 
aristocracies of Europe were overwftelmcd with 
consternation. Napoleon, the child of the Rev- 
olution, and the ]iropagator of the doctrine of 
equal rights to prince and peasant, was humbling 
into the dust the proudest monarchies. Every 
private soldier in the French army felt that all 
the avenues of wealth, of influence, of rank were 
open before him. This thought nerved his arm, 
and inspired his heart. France had imbibed the 
unalterable conviction, which it retains to the 
present day, that Napoleon was the great friend 
of the people ; their advocate and the fi]»m de- 
fender of their rights. After the battle of Jena, 
Napoleon issued a glowing proclamation to the 
army, in which he extolled, in the loftie.st terms, 
their heroism, their intrepidity, and thfir endur- 
ance of the most exhausting fatigue. He con- 
cluded in the following words, “ Soldiers ! I love 
you with the same intensity of affection which 
you have ever manifested toward me.” 

Laiincs, in a dispatch to the Emperor, wrote, 
“Yesterday I read your Majesty’s proclamation 
at the head of the troops. The concluding words 
deeply touched the hearts of the soldiers. It is 
impossible for me to tell your Majesty how much 
you are beloved by these brave men In truth, 
never 'Was lover so fond of his mistress, as they 
are of your person ” 

The Prussians were fully aware of the tre- 
mendous power with which the principles of 
equality invested the French soldier. One of 
the Prussian officers wrote to his family, in a 
letter which was intercepted, “The French, in 
the fire, become supernatural beings. They are 
urged on by an inexpressible ardor, not a trace 
of ^4iich IS to be discovered in our soldient 

/ 


What can be done with peasants, who are led 
into battle by nobles, to encounter every peril; 
and yet to have no share in the honors or re- 
wards 1” 

The King of Prussia himself, while a4iigitive 
in those wilds of Poland, which, in banditti 
alliance with Russia and Austria, he had in- 
famously annexed to his kingdom, found that 
he could not contend successfully with Fftnce, 
without introducing equality in the ranks of his 
army also. Thus liberal ideas were propagated 
wherever the armies of Napoleon appeared. In 
every country in Europ^thc Emperor of France 
waif regarded, by democrat and aristocrat alike, 
as the friend of the people. 

During these stormy scenes, Napoleon, in the 
heart of Prussia, conceived the design of erecting 
the magnificent temple of the Madclainc. It was 
to be a memorial of the gratitude of the Emperor , 
and was to bear upon its front the inscription, 
“ The Emperor Napoleon., to the Soldiers of the 
Great Army.'' On marble tablets there were to 
be inscribed the names of all the officers, and of 
every soldier who had been present at the great 
events of Ulm, Austerlitz, and Jena. The names 
of those who had fallen in those battles, were to 
be inscribed upon tablets of gold. 

To the Ministry of the Interior he wrote from 
Poserjf dated December 6, 1806 : “ Literature has 
neeij’ of encouragement. Propose to me some 
means for giving an impulse to all the difterent 
branches of belles-l«ttrcs, which have in all times 
shedT lustre upon the nation.” 

In the midst of the enormous cares of this ex- 
traordinary campaign, Napoleon found time to 
write, almost every day, a few lines to Josephine 
A few of these letters will be read with interest 

“Bamdero, Uct. 7, 1806. 

“I set out this evening, love, for Cronacli. 
My army is in full march. Every thing is pros- 
perous. My health is perfect. I have recefved 
but one letter from you. I have received one 
from Eugene and Hortimse. Adieu. A thou- 
sand kisses, and good health. Natolgon.” 

Gera, (^rt. 13, 2 o’clock m the morning 

“ I am at Gera, my dear friend. My affairs 
are prosperous — every thing as I could wish 
In a few days, with the aid of God, matters will 
take, I think, a terrible turn for the poor King 
of Prussia. I pity him, personally ; for he is a 
worthy man. The queen is at Erfurt with the 
king. If she wishes to sec a battle, she will have 
that cruel pleasure. I am very well. I have 
gained flesh since my departure. Nevertheless, 

I travel every day from sixty to seventy-five 
miles, on horseback, in carriages, and in every 
other way. I retire at eight o'clock, and rise at 
midnight. I often think that you have not yet 
retired. Wholly thine. Napoleon.’ 

t 

“Jena, Oct. 15, 3 o'clock in the morning. 

“My love! I have manoeuvred successfully 
against the Prussians. Yesterday I gained a 
great victory. There were 150,000 men. I have 
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taken 20,000 prisoners ; also 100 pieces of can- 
"hon, and many flags. I was near the King of 
Prussia," and just failed taking him and the 
queen. For two days and nights I have been 
in the ^fleld. I am wonderfully well. Adieu, 
my love ! Take care of yourself, and love me. 
If Hortense is with you, give her a kiss, as also 
one to Napoleon, and to the little one. 

‘ “ Napoleon.” 

“Weimar, Oct. 16, 5 o'clock in the evening. 

“M. Talleyrand will show you the bulletin, 
my dear friend. You ^ill there see my success 
Every thing has transpired as I had calculated 
Never was an army more effectually bcaten,jand 
more entirely destroyed. I have only time to 
say that I am well, and that I grow fat upon 
fatigue, bivouacs, and sleeplessness. Adieu, my 
dear friend. A thousand loving words to Hor- 
tense, and to the grand Monsieur Napoleon 
Wholly thine. “Napoleon.” 

“ Nov. 1, 2 o'clock in the morning. 

“Talleyrand has arrived, and tells me, my 
love, that you do nothing but weep. What do 
you wish, then ? You have your daughter, your 
grand-children, and good news. Surely this is 
enough to make one contented and happy * The 
weather is superb. Not a drop of rain 1 as yet 
fallen during the campaign. I am verj well, 
and every thing is prosperous. Adieu, my **ovc ! 
I have received a letter from Monsieur Naporcon 
1 think Hortense must have(«written it. A thou- 
sand kind things to all. Napoleon.” 

The little Napoleon to whom the Emperor so 
often alludes, was the eldest son of Louis and 
Hortense. He was an unusually bright and 
promising boy, and a great favorite of his illus- 
trious grandfather. Napoleon had decided to 
adopt him as his heir, and all thoughts of divorce 
were now laid aside. 


MAKING HAY WHILE THE SUN SHINES 

I DID not leave Ne'^port the morning after 
Jones Smith fell prostrate with Mabel in the 
public parlor. 

An indulgent public will grant that I might 
have done so with honor, and have deported my- 
self with pallor and cambric pocket-handkerchiefs 
as a heart-stricken man. But an indulgent pub- 
lic is not entire master of the position. “ There 
arc fgasons for secrecy, sir,” as Owle is wont to 
say with diplomatic mystery, when he wishes to 
conceal the exact number of oysters he ate for 
lunch. Owle says he is in the diplomatic career. 
He once officiated, for a fortnight, as Secretary 
to our Charge at Copenhagen, during the illness 
of the real Secretary. When I first saw him, I 
supposed he must be at least secret Embassador 
Extraordinary of the Czar of all the Kussias, 
and hinted to him my suspicions. He smiled 
with lofty sadness. i “ There are reasons for 
secrecy, sir,” said he. As he moved away, I saw 
the eyes of Araminta Dovecote fastened upon 
him. 

“ Oh 7 how interesting he is said she to 


me, as I accosted her. “ Don’t you think him 
very like Audley Egerton, in ‘My Novell’” 

“Very like Audley Egerton, dear Miss Ara- 
minta,” I replied, and helped her to pickled oys- 
ters. 

I No ; I was not to be bluffed off from Newport 
by any such mischance as that disastrous fall. 
Had I not been really driven away frOYn Sara- 
toga! Had I not found it pleasanter to leave 
Cape May, than to encounter the looks and in- 
nuendoes of my charming friends there ? “ Real- 
ly, Smytthc,” said I to myself, “ your first sum- 
mer at the watering-places has, the least in the 
world, the air of a failure.” Yet I saw that it 
was not so with others : why should it be so with 
me 1 I looked carefully at “ the men,” and they 
all tied their cravats, wore their Panamas, and 
smoked their cigars, with the air of conscious 
victory. 

1 assumed a similar nonchalance, I swaggered 
up and down Bcllevuc-strect, and talked and 
laughed noisily over my cigar upon the piazzas. 
I cocked my hat on one side, slapped my ciders 
upon the back, and cried, “ Come, old fellow, 
take something to drink.” I wore the blase air 
of a man who has just come in possession of the 
Indies. I even strung an eye-glass round my 
neck, which did very well until I tried to put it 
in my eye. I could not do it. I almost pul my 
eye out in trying to put the glass in. I took 
lessons in crooking my brow over it ; but just us 
I fancied I had achieved the proper stare, down 
it came ; and I was forced to affect an ease 
which 1 did not feel. I ordered a bottle of 
Champagne every day at dinner, and found the 
“ follows” as sociable as possible. I hired a trot- 
ting-wagon for the fort-afternoons, and could 
alwaj's find one of them willing to wcupy the 
spare seat. 1 'played a miscrahle game at bil- 
liards, and was never at a loss for a partner. I 
averaged 120 at the bowling-alley, and if any 
fellow wanted exercise he was sure to ask me 
to bowl. I found that I bad the pleasure of set- 
tling for most of the parties in winch I was con- 
cerned. If we went to the Tca-Housc, il was, 
“ Smytthc, just sec to this, will you !” and it was 
not ca.sy afterward, nor agreeable, to call upon 
each individual of the party for his share of the 
expense. If wc drank cobblers at the bar, no 
one had ever the requisite shillings. It was al- 
ways, “ Smyttho, have you any loose change!” 
Smytthc always did have it, somehow. 1 could 
not tell how, and speculated about it, until I sud- 
denly remembered that as I was perpetual pay- 
master, the floating coin, of course, came to me 
in change 

But even this did not seem a great success 
To have a dozen fellows eating, drinking, smok- 
ing, and gaming at my expense, did not appear to 
be the highest felicity of a watering-place. Yet 
I still had no idea of being bluffed. I swore a 
great oath not to yield to any possible conspiracy 
of circumstances 

One day I retired to my room to consider 
whether I was jolly or not. It was nigh noon 
Newport lay torpid in the sun. I heard t!'c 
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Striking tho clifls with a muffled, drowsy sound. 
The dazzling ocean was reding into sleep along 
the shore. The thunders of the bowling-alleys 
had died away The gurgling rattle of broken 
ice, as sherry-cobblers were made at the bar, 
grow less and less. The moment was the shining 
apex of the day. Summer culminated in that 
noon. •Yet it was as dreamy as midnight, and 
much more sad. O, withered hopes ! O, wasted 
summer ! I thought of all that had gone before 
— of Lulu, of Brunetta— devoted friendships ! 
profound attachments ! 

A knock at my door startled me. “ Come in.” 

Enter Fritz Dickey, in traveling costume. 

“ My dear Dickey, where do you drop fromi” 

“ Fresh from Paris.” 

” How glad I am to see you. I was just 
ready to give it up here.” 

” Hollo ' what’s the matter'! Answer me one 
question 

” AUez ” 

“ Are there as good fish in the sea as ever 
were caught'!” 

Certainly.” 

“ EA, bicn ! courafre /” said Fritz, as he sat 
down liy the window. 

“ What a lovely place,” he continued. “ Why, 
it's as j)eaceful as A ready. I, too, am an Arca- 
dian. Who's here 1 Who’s the belle 1 How 
long do you stay '^” 

He blew my blues away, as a fresh north- 
wind a fog T was exhilarated by his presence 
morn than by Champagne ; and told him every 
thing that the summer had brought forth. 

Fritz sat by the window, laughing and serious, 
by turns. His eyes wandered over the solitary 
fields, and rested upon the sea. 

“ TIutu was a little man, 

And lie had a little i;un, t 
And lie shut a little duck, duck, duck.” 

cried he, as I concluded my history. “Why, 
you young wretch. You precocious Tamerlane, 
siaughtcring and to slaughter: and getting sen- 
timental up here in the fourth story of *The 
Ocean,’ because you've no victim at present 
under torture — fie 1 fic !” And Fritz laughed 
immoderately. Suddenly he stopped, and turned 
to me. 

“ Hearken, O King ! To-day tho sun will 
rise on this benighted New’port, and extinguish 
all the stars. Who do you think is coming 1” 

“ Not Plcona '^” 

“Pleonal Yes,” answered Fritz, and took 
leave. 

'I'be arrival of a belle among other pretty wo- 
men, is like the rising of a sun. It is in the 
world of fact, what Helen is in Grecian story. 
What' fair and noble dames illuminated those old 
(lays — thousands of them fairer and nobler to 
many thousands of men, than any famous Helen. 
\^et we shall never know of them, although each 
was a Helen to some King Mcnelaus, and each 
had, perhaps — (mark, I say only, perhaps) her 
I'arts. We men profess a great devotion to beau- 
ty, and we have it. Our young ideal is a com- 
manding beauty. We begin by falling in lov| 
‘ 1 * 


with the stately wife of some elder friend. We 
look with longing upon all the flowers in all thtf 
gardens, because the whole summer harvest of 
flowers should be flung in homage at the feet of 
our goddess. Then we would be burie# under 
tho fragrant heaps, and say, with penetrant and 
melodious voice, “ O, excellent and fair I these 
are pale before you !” And how tremblingly we 
do send the flowers that we can procure. They 
arc so unspeakably beautiful. They are full of 
meaning, so large and lovely. They say so much 
more perfectly than we can say, all that we dream 
and even dare to hope. * Flowers bloom in the 
iiioEft generous hours ^)f Nature — they are the 
offspring of those tropical momenta when the 
j sun lay in the bosom of the earth. And as a 
I beautiful woman is fairer than any possible 
flower, while yet in a certain dainty perfection 
! they rival each other, so there is no act more 
satisfactory to the imagination than when Love 
gives its mistress a flower. 

Yet with all this natural homage to beauty, 
there can be no doubt that the poorest follower 
of Menelaus was as happy in the smile of his 
wife — if he was fortunate enough to have one — 
as his master in the light of Helen’s countenance. 
And probably with less fear of Paris before his 
eyes. | “ Ah !” though I, as f'ritz closed the door 
and Ifft me to t'Kesc thoughts, “ ah ! if our 
Helens had only more fear of Paris !” 

It^is hard to describe Pleona. She had that 
beauty which is fcl^ rather than seen. When 
you bee Rachel in any of her fine characters you 
would swear she is supremely beautiful, and so 
in Inlking with Pleona, or in thinking of her, 
you would instinctively acknowledge her charm. 
Yet in a picture it would not show — unless a 
lover painted it. And if all the portraits of wo- 
men had hitherto been the work of their lovers, 
what a gallery werfe there ! Dante drew his 
Beatrice in music, in the mystic-toned Vita 
Nuova. Petrarch colored Laura with sunbeSms 
in his sonnets, and Raphael in his Madonnas 
immortalized his Fornaryia. 

But, when you Imvc finished this brief his- 
tory, judge if I am the man to paint Pleona. 

1 say Pleona’s was a beauty rather felt than 
seen. There is a wonderful diflcrence between 
the two. If a woman has either in a great de- 
gree, she becomes a belle. There is Araminta 
Dovecote herself, that anemone of a girl, always 
with a dew-drop in her eye, and a drooping, 
shrinking manner that is the delight and fascin- 
ation of all the agreeable French and Polish 
counts, who fringe the edges of our society with 
such superior mustaches. Araminta has no 
beauty for a sculptor, unless he could catch in 
marble the evanescent grace of her manner, as 
frost the ripple of a wave. Yet she is always 
sure of being a belle. She never blooms against 
the wall. She never stands in the dancing- 
room looking upon the daijccrs with that serious 
indilTerencc which is merely a negative way of 
shouting out, “ O ye boys in varnished boots, 
lead me to the Redowa and happiness !” She 
is enshrined in the memory of all who see her 
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or convene with her, as a Jovely girl. The 
men are always glad to be with her, if it is only 
to stand by her side. When she smiles it is as 
if she said what every one most wished to hear. 
Nor arte the women jealous of her, and as they 
look at her, they say. How protty ! (as I think, 
honestly, although that satirist of society, Charles 
Charles SnilTe, declares it is because they see 
thatSshe is not handsome). Araminta has the 
beauty that is felt. 

On the other hand you remember Mademoiselle 
Corbeille de Glace — who had sat to all the sculp- 
tors and painters in Itafy. She had officiated as 
Madonna, Diana, Isis, and Mrs. Siddons in every 
variety of costume, and to the rapturous admira- 
tion of the artists, and the ameliorated applause 
of a refined public. She had been to all the 
famous masquerades and fancy balls in every 
part of Europe, and was every where acknowl- 
edged supremely handsome. You could as well 
deny that a rose was a rose, as question her | 
beauty. She was so tall and of such brilliant 
prestige that when she entered a room it was as 
if a star had stepped in, and the candles were 
pale with envy Not that the ladies envied her 
— at least they never said they did. A silence 
of admiration followed her advent in a room, 
like the smooth water in the wake of a j,tately 
ship. It was an event in a inan's life o sec 
Mademoiselle Corbeille do Glace. But if she 
smiled, the lines upon her cheek were as cofd as 
the corrugations of a glacier.^ Her splendid eyes 
dazzled, but tliey did not win. Her magnificent 
mien was queenly — but few men love queens. 
She stood, a Juno, but none of the gods and no 
mortal ever cared to flirt with that imperial per- 
sonage. At nineteen, the world said of Made- 
moiselle Corbeille de Glace, “ How beautiful 
she is 1 Who is fit for her V’ At twenty-three, 
the world said, “How superbly she would pre- 
side over the establishment of old Croesus Ti- 
moh.” At twenty-six, the world said, “How 
odd she doesn’t get married.” At thirty the 
world sneered, “ Corbeille de Glace might as 
well take up with kittle Perry W'ygg. ” At forty, 
she was still Mademoiselle Corbeille de Glace 
In fact, a man would as soon have married the 
marble Venus di Milo, unless he were a sculptor 
who wished a life interest in a model. Made- 
moiselle de Glace had the beauty that is seen. 

Pleona had the former. She had that south- 
ern charm, that tropical smile, which melts a 
maiA heart, and causes it to flow toward the 
object before he knows his danger. I had seen 
her often, but had never been presented. I saw 
her first at the ballet at Niblo's. 1 had been 
dining with Don Bobtail Fandango, the Spanish 
Embassador, and after dinner, when silver tooth- 
picks were served, my friend Don Bobtail said, 
“How shall we kill the evening!” 

“ There is Christy's, Ecccllonza,*’ I suggested. 

“■ Christy’s,” ^said Don Bobtail in the 

large Spanish manner. 

He was a fine picture at that moment. He 
lay back in his crimson velvet chair, with his 
hands .elevated to show the golden knobs that 


caught his wristbands, and looked like Titian’s 
Charles V. picking his teeth. I mean that Don 
Bobtail was using one of the silver tooth-picks. 

“Very well,” said I, “there’s De Soto at 
Niblo’s.” 

“ Of course there is,” said Don Bobtail, “ let’s 
"go” 

We went, and I know how much the Spanish 
Embassador must have appreciated Pleona from 
I his saying to mo at the moment when De Soto’s 
foot reached its greatest altitude, 

“ Ctc/o ! what a pretty girl !” 

I looked, and saw Pleona. Whenever I was 
in town during the season I met her constantly. 

1 looked my admiration. Every evening (during 
the holiday vacation) I brought my eyes to bear 
upon her, and they said, as plainly as eyes ever 
said, “ Pleona, I love you ” I forebore to be in- 
troduced, like the crowd. I was romantic, and 
said in my heart, “ Never will I know you until 
some auspicious moment reveals us to each 
other.” Term-time arrived before the auspicious 
moment. I went back to college. I was By- 
ronic for two weeks and oozed poetry at eve^ 
pore. The third week I was torpid — the fourth, 
passive — the fifth, I met pretty little Ruta Baga, 
the rustic belle. I danced with her — walked, 
drove, twilighted, and moonlighted with her — 
was on the point of declaring my passion in 
some apposite lines from “ the Bride of Abydos,” 
when, unfortunately, the strain of going down 
upon my knees, was too much fur my tight 
summer trowsers — they split — and I ran for my 
life. The next morning I received a perfumed 
package. It was addressed to me in Ruta's 
hand. I tore (hateful word ') the pajier, and 
found a delicate jewel-box. Tremblingly I open- 
ed it — lifted the cotton, and beheld — a vcedlr. 
and thread! Red with fury, I sat down and 
scribbled — 

** I tore iny trowsers— you have torn a faithful heart,’* 
wrapped the needle and thread in a piece of 
brown paper, and sent them back to her. 

Since then there had been sundry episodes of 
the heart, but they had passed, and I now, fancy- 
free, heard of the arrival of Pleona in Newport. 

She was at the “ Atlantic.” 

There was to be a ball that evening. 

Life, which had seemed so dull before noon, 
suddenly became interesting again. I went di- 
rectly to Galpin, who makes beautiful bouquets, 
and said ; 

“ Galpin, exhaust your genius upon a bouquet, 
and send it, at seven this evening, without my 
name, to this address.” 

It was fort-day ; and after dinner my hired 
wagon came to the door. I had asked Fritz to 
drive with me. He was very sorry, but he had 
promised to go with a party of ladies. I did not 
choose to ask any one else, and drove off alone 
A rain had put the road in capital order. I was 
in the same condition ; for what a shower is to 
a dry road, was the prospect of an affaire to my 
heart, thirsty for excitement. But as I bowled 
along beside the harbor, and watched the little 
boats skimming the golden gleam of the water, 
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and the opposite shore of the bay that stretched 
— the purple edge of Arcady — across the rosy 
western sky ; as I more slowly climbed the hill, 
and mused upon the melancholy waste of rocks 
that in their barren solitudes confess the suprem- 
acy of the sea, whose sharp breath stunts the^ 
hopeless shrubs clustering in their sheltered 
crevices, a sadness stole over me, like a wind 
blowing out of the south, and I said soilly to my- 
self — “ Allan Clare, when but a boy, sighed for 
her.” 

“ For whom, then, will II” shouted I, aloud. 
“ Li” — answered the solitary echo. 

1 touched my horse and dashed along. I over- 
took the gay cavalcade, and whirled around the 
corners of the embankment — then down — then 
up — and entered the fort. 

It was crowded. A slow procession of car- 
riages passed in the avenue. Upon the green a 
band was playing. The wind whirled the music 
in gusts around the area. I bowed to every body 
Every body bowed to every body. Marley was 
there with six horses and a stage-coach loaded 
^th loveliness Luxurious dog ! he drove about 
like a Sultan airing his harem — like an unde- 
veloped Mormon. Every corner of the coach was 
full, inside and out ; even the topmost seat had 
its tenant. And, to speak the truth, for a mo- 
ment 1 forgot Pleona ; and as I watched that 
merry and fair company, and the music rose in 
long chords, and (O ! professors of rhetoric for- 
give ’) trembled in the air, a dissolving rainbow 
of sound, 1 seemed to sec the Venetian galley, 
Bucentoro, crowded with radiant dames, going to 
the sea , and, as I lookc'd more wistfully among 
them, I knew that had I been the Doge, I would 
have wooed another mistre.ss than the Adriatic. 

These were fleet fancies in my brain. My eyes 
fell upon a plain carriage, with two ladies upon 
the back seat, and a gentleman in front. I bent to 
the dasher of my wagon as it passed, for I recog- 
nized Pleona, and her mother, and — Fritz Dickey ! 

Why did I leave the fort without taking an- 
other turn — without even remembering that 
wheeled Bucentoro? Why did I rush along the 
road quite alone and at full speed, qpid in the 
most solitary spot rein in my horse upon his 
haunches, and strain my cars to hear the sea? 
Why did its hollow murmur wail through my 
heart, like a wind in a ruin ’ Why did I snatch 
a cup of tea, and then rush to my room and hold 
a general review of my wardrobe ^ Oh ! why did 
no boots seem small enough, no waistcoat white 
enough, no pearl buttons pearly enough, no shirt 
bosom white enough? Why wouldn't my hair 
go the right way, why would it stick out like 
bristles, and, when I applied pomade, why did 
my chamber smell like a barber’s shop, and niy 
perverse hair shine like a lacquered tray? Ye 
Gods ! why wouldn’t it part straight behind ^ 
And when I was ready, after two and a half 
hours’ incessant preparation, putting on and put- 
ting off, rubbing and scrubbing, pulling and pin- 
ning, tying and untying — ^why did J look like a 
second-hand dandy ] Dearest Pleona, it was a 
terrible toilet ! Whew ! *how red I was wheA it 


was accomplished. How I sank, utterly fatigued, 
into a chair ; and how the warmth of fhe even* 
ing and my excitement melted my collar, so that 
I had to undergo all the cravatting and collaring 
again ? Innocent girl ! at that momen|r sitting 
cool in white muslin, and having your hair puffed 
in placid bandeaus — you were the cause. Pleona, 

I have long since forgiven you ! 

While I sat weltering in the chair, therS was < 
a knock at the door. Galpin entered with the 
bouquet. ” It was so handsome, 1 wanted you 
to see it, sir.” He was right. It was superb — 
and that was some conAilation. I directed liim 
to Ake it carefully to ‘i The Atlantic,” and leave / 
it, ^vithout my name. He went, and I rcsign^l 
myself to reveries of bliss and Pleona. 1 ^aw 
myself by her side ; I heard her repulse the 
dancers. I detected the slight suffusion upon 
her check ; her eyes fell abashed upon my bou- 
quet. I heard her murmur, ”How beautiful 
I answered with suppressed passion. There was 
music, the odor of flowers — we stepped out upon 
the piazza ; the music fell fainter upon our cars 
— there was a room — a tree — a hand — a tear — 
and an unmitigated snore, which aroused me, for 
I was gently sleeping. 

I arose, surveyed myself as well as possible in 
a gla.<te a foot squiy’e, and sauntered toward ” The 
Atlamic ” 

Ij am sorry for it, but the Atlantic dining-rooni 
is a dreary hall for a ball. It is low and ding> . 
and the swift feetkof impetuous youth arc iin 
peded by the gravy- polished floor. But the mo- 
ment I entered, my eyes swept the room, and at 
th^ further end beheld Pleona. She was radiant, 
and held flowers in her hand. I made my way 
toward her through the crowd. I was almost as 
near as I dared to approach, when the orchestra 
commenced the most seductive and delirious 
waltz. To my horror, Fritz Dickey stepped to- 
ward her, slipped his arm around her waist, and 
whirled her off into the melodious maze ! • She 
held her bouquet upon his shoulder, where her 
hand rested. I saw it«as they glided down the 
room, hung out like a beacon of hope to me 
“ Let them laugh who win,” said I mentally to 
my friend Fritz. They turned at the bottom of 
the room . they were coming back again. Nearer, 
nearer, floating upon the wings of that music — 
nearer, nearer — gracefully gliding. They brush- 
ed past me I looked, and — by Jupiter ! it wa.s 
not my bouquet ! 

My part was instantly taken. The dance wn.^ 
no sooner over than I went to Fritz, and askeil 
him to present me to Pleona. 

“ With pleasure.” I was presented. 

“ What a pleasant ball.” 

“ Very pleasant.” 

“You are fond of dancing?” 

“ Very fond.” 

“ Have you been long in Newport?” 

“Not long.” • 

“ Do you like Newport ?” 

“ Yes.” 

It was rather dwindling into the monosylU 
bics. I made another rusL 
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" Do you bathe 

•“No.”. 

“ Do you ride 1” 

“ Yea.” 

“ Ah V) how glorious it is to spring on to a 
horse, and gallop over the beaches ! isn’t it V* 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Pleona was distraite. Her eyes were wan- 
ilering. I followed them, and mine lit upon 
Fritz Dickey. I renewed the conversation with 
.-irdor. She recovered herself and charmed me 
with cveiy word she spoke. I engaged her for 
several dances. We 4<raltzed — we did every 
thing that people in a balUroom usually do. ''At 
length I ventured to praise her flowers. % 

“They are verf beautiful,” said she, and — 
even as in my reverie — she slightly blushed 

“ 1 had hoped to see other flowers in your 
hand this evening,” said I. 

“I did receive a bouquet,” replied Pleona, 
“ but it was anonymous ; and I prefer to know 
whose flowers I hold.” 

“ Probably, then, you know whose you are 
holding now,” said I, nettled. 

“I do,” said she, quietly, and blushed this 
time not veiy slightly. 

And so did I. But I would not be balked. 

I clung to her side. I saw the glances of the 
room turned upon us, and was delighted fo see 
them. I grew more and more earnest. I looked 
as happy as a king. When she danced with 
other men I withdrew, and* watched her con- 
stantly, and the moment the music ceased I Was 
by her side. The eyes of the ball-room saw 
iier downcast eyes and blushes, whenevei' I 
liinted at the bouquet. The tongues of the ball- 
room whispered just what I wanted them to | 
whisper. For every man is willing to be re- | 
puted successful with the woman he loves, and 
.ill the more vrilling, when fie is conscious that 
he is not quite so. It is the balm of vanity. 
\cwport went home to its hotels that night con- 
vinced that a flirtation of the best possible prom- 
ise had been commenced. I, for my part, went 
singing along the street toward “the Ocean,” 
but just as I was entering remembered I had 
left my little stick at “ The Atlantic.” I hurried 
hack, found it, and, as I was stepping out upon 
the piazza, looked into the parlor. It was quite 
dark, but upon the sofa at the further end sat 
two figures very near together. The head of 
one was bent a little forward, and the hands 
play^ with a bouquet. I recognized the dress. 
It was Pleona’s. The other figure was earnest- 
ly speaking — ^his back was toward me. A vague 
jealousy and anger smote my pride. I stepped 
back a moment so as to regard the pair through 
(he crack of the door, then, with an irresistible 
impulse, I drew out — ^my handkerchief, and blew 
iny nose in the most appalling manner. Pleona 
•itarted and rose. I started and ran. 

Before I slept I comprehended the state of 
aflairs. It was to bo a brief, but deadly cam- 
paign. Thera was no use in- disguising the 
truth that Fritz Dickey and I were upon oppo- 
site sides, and, like other great generals, I took 


a complete survey of the position. Fritz was as 
young as I, and handsomer. On the other hand 
I was rather the finer figure. He was a man of 
I intelligence and refinement. I was ditto. He 
was poor, fresh from Paris, and had no wagon. 
I was not very rich, nor just from Paris, but I 
had a wagon, and a wagon is a good investment 
at Newport. Pleona liked him veiy well, but 
then she knew him longer, and that, was natural. 
She did not dislike me, and the prestige of fa- 
vorable report was on my side. 

“AZZons/” cried I, “it is a fair fight. Only 
Master Fritz, I advise you to hurry up the cakes.” 

In the morning I called upon Pleona, and 
asked her to drive in the afternoon. She would 
gladly do so. Afternoon found her at my side, 
in the little trotting-wagon. How merrily we 
dashed along the white edges of the Atlantic, 
where they are raveled in foam upon the beach ! 
How fresh and inspiring was that ocean tiir! 
What a sly cosmetic for those rose- shaming 
cheeks! How my tongue was loosened, and 
rattled off fun, and fancy, and gravity ! How 
devoted I was whenever a carriage approached, 
and how clearly I saw the quick appreciation 
upon the part of the astute people in those car- 1 
riages, without ever looking at them ! How 
mefekly Fritz Dickey trotted by in a grim old 
family coach with his grim old aunt ! How ab- 
stractedly I gave him a half bow, as if I were 
meditating something very serious just said by 
my companion ! How the sun set placidly and 
left us growing silent by the sea ! How at the 
latest moment of twilight that propriety allows, 
we reached “ The Atlantic !” How like Alex- 
ander the Great I returned to “The Ocean.” 

1 issued orders to Galpin to furnish Pleona 
daily with the most sumptuous bouquet. T gave 
little suppers at^ Downing’s to her and her mo- 
ther, and a few friends of her own choosing — 
but she never mentioned Fritz. I made bowling- 
partica and offered to teach her billiards I 
sought the acquaintance of the distinguished 
strangers that I might present them to her if 
she wished, and at any rate enjoy the honor of 
knowing ,them. I learned every thing about 
every new comer that I might answer any chance 
question she asked. I engaged her for certain 
dances at every ball and hop, and practiced in 
my room to insure ease and perfection. There 
were tea-parties at Durfee’s, and excursions to 
the Glen. There were drives at the fort, and 
sails to the Dumplings and around Goat Island. 
There were Sunday aflternoon walks along the 
cliff and moonlight rambles to Conrad’s cave 
and the forty steps. In all I was Pleona’s cav- 
alier. The position was accorded to me de jure. 
Sometimes Fritz went and talked in a very low 
tone with Pleona, and she looked very sweetly, 
and was occasionally even a little absent, when 
he was gone. I encountered them several times 
at evening strolling upon the side piazza at “ The 
Atlantic.” But Fritz instantly retired when I 
approached, and left the field to me. Once 
Pleona declined to walk with me on Sunday 
afternoon, and I presently met her upon the 
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clifT alone with Fritz, and in interested conversa- 
tion. She always danced with him two or three 
times at every hop. 

But I was not troubled. “ Proximity and 
pertinacity,” said Don Bobtail Fandango, the 
Spanish Embassador, ” do the business ” Then 
there was the wagon ; that was a trump card? 
The da^rs slipped on. The summer slid imper- 
ceptibly away. Youths and maidens clutched 
the hurrying hours, and held them back by 
their golden hair. With the wild eagerness of 
midnight Bacchanals who dread the dawn, they 
crowded every fading moment with panting joy, 
and whirled intoxicated toward the end. Sep- 
tember, with chastening breath blew the lightest 
away. But sweeter ran the life that lingered 

“You're making hay while the sun shines,” 
said many a wise old gentleman. 

“You’re going it while you’re young,” said 
many a witty youth 

But I wanted to strike a grand rowp Shall I 
confess it*^ I believed Pleona was not entirely 
untouched. After such a prolonged besieging 
of female hearts as the summer had been, I fan- 
cied one was at last yielding. And Imlu^ and 
— Why, they were elsewhere and happy. Why 
should not I be so Ah ! gentle ladies, if ever 
your eyes irradiate these pages, will you not*rc- 
meiiiber that it is a snap-dragon game, brief and 
brilliant ; in playing which you must be very 
nimble, or burn your fingers ; and in which, if 
haply successful, you get a raisin for your pains ! 

1 resolved to give Pleona a serenade It was 
already late in the evening ; but 1 knew where 
to find the leader of the band, and the impromptu 
character would make it only the more charm- 
ing. I pondered the pieces 1 would have played 
T composed my serenade, as a Persian poet his 
bouquet * each melody should be a flower, and a 
flower of impassioned speech. Pleona, I knew, 
well understood music ; and 1 counted upon her 
sagacity to comprehend every thing the .music 
meant. 1 hummed several of the airs, and I de- 
termined the disposition of the musicians. I 
would go closely wrapped in a cloak. I would 
swear the leader to secrecy, and onlj^hcr own 
heart should assure Pleona that it was I declar- 
ing my passion with all the sumptuous emphasis 
of music. I looked out of the window. It was 
a perfect September night, and the silent island 
lay bare to the moon. Taking my pen, I wrote 
rapidly the list of pieces I had meditated, and 
with my cloak over my arm slipped out of my 
room, and soflly down stairs. I escaped from 
the hotel without being observed, hid myself in 
my cloak, and turned toward the haunt of the 
band. It was an enchanted night. I grew po- 
etic, nor envied young Lorenzo : 

“ In such a night as this. 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees. 

And they did make no noise ; in such a night 
Troilus, mcthmks, mounted the Trojan walls. 

And sighed his soul toward the Grecian tents, 
Where Cressid lay tiiat night.'* 

So upon music would I sigh my soul away to 
my Qressid — so shoifld licrs float to me. ^ 


Suddenly, a full burst of harmony seemed to 
fill the world. I stood still, and iny heart with 
me. The triumphant strain pealed on,4ravUhing 
the midnight, and saying all 1 had hoped to say. 
Somebody had the band, and was givirt^ a ser- 
enade ! 1 did not dare ask myself, “ To whomP' 
for the sounds came from the direction of “ The 
Atlantic ” 1 hurried along the street toward the 
hotel. I reached it just as the music died hway, ’ 
just as the blind of Pleona’s room slightly opened 
— just as a flower fell, fluttering in the moonlight 
— just as Fritz Dickey caught it, kissed it, kissed 
his hand — and the blimf closed. 

Fhad pleasant drefpns that night, of course, 
and awoke buoyant. But while I still lay, 

“ chewing the cud of my dreams,” a waiter en- 
tered with a note It was from a party of ladies 
at “ The Atlantic,” who proposed a sail upon the 
bay that afternoon “ And you,” it concluded, 
“who are evidently so determined to make hay 
while the sun shines, will not probably refuse to 
join when you know that the sun will be of the 
party ” 

I wrote, “ Certainly not,” and sprang up like 
a new man. 

Why like a new man ? 

Because 1 knew that my friends of the water- 
party* did not know Fritz ; and that, therefore, 
he would not be asked, while 1 should have a scat 
by Pleona, and returning in the moonlight — ! 
Ought 1 not to have been a new manl I would 
not sleep until I l)«id told her all. “ Let those 
lau^ who win,” said I again, as J remembered 
the serenade. 

> came down to breakfast merry as a lark. 

“ Hollo, Fritz,” cried I, to my friend. “ Did 
you hear that serenade last night. Some poor 
devil is done out of a cool fifty. It's rather too 
late in the season for serenades.” 

“Ah! you think * 80 ]” said Fritz, with smil- 
ing good -humor 

“ Yes ; but not for drives. By-the-by, I tfan't 
U.SC my wagon this afternoon ; wouldn't you like 
to have it 1” « 

“ I should, indeed,” replicd*Fritz : and I saw 
the sudden light flash in his eyes, as he thought 
of driving Pleona. Poor boy I how happy he 
felt that moment. I sipped my coffee sardon- 
ically. 

” What time would you like it 1” said I. 

“About five o'clock.” 

“ Very well, I shall tell Tennant ;” and I did 
so The wagon was to call for Mr. Dickey at 
“The Ocean,” at five, precisely. The water- 
parly was arranged for half-past four; which 
would give me just time to get off with Pleona 
and my other friends, before hapless Fritz drove 
up, as I knew he would, to And his goddess 
gone. ^ I regarded this as the great day of the 
campaign. “This, General Dickey,” said I, 
confidentially to myself, “ is our decisive battle 
We’ll see whose hay is made first.” 

We dined, Fritz and I — ^then sat smoking. I 
looked at my watch : it was nearly half-past 
four. 

“ I’ve an engagement,” said I, rising. “ t 
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must run up and change my coat, and be off. 
Adieu.*' , 

** Adieu," said unconscious Dickey, languidly, 
making rings of his smoke. 

1 rust.ed up to my room in the fourth story. 
The key was not in the door : there was no 
chambermaid, no waiter, within hail. I ran 
down to the office. The key was not there; 
the dhambermaid had it. "I wish the deuce 
had the chambermaid !" said T. The next mo 
ment she appeared. Up I bounded again — 
plunged into another coat— down -stairs — out of 
the house — saw that if' was live minutes past 
the hour — reached “ The Atlantic" — and pahted 
into the parlor. There was no one there ! r 1 
stepped to the office, and learned that the party 
had left a half-hour earlier than they had intend- 
ed. There was a note in the tray, addressed to 
me. I tore it open, and found it was to apprise 
me of the change of hour. 

" Why didn't you send this note to me ?" 
stormed 1 at the clerk. 

" Really, sir," replied he, confused, " I beg 
pardon ; but, really, sir, I forgot it !" 

“ Stupid sneered I, disgusted ; and retired 
to the parlor to mourn over my ruined hopes 
An exquisite afternoon upon the water with 
Pleona — by heaven ! it was too bad. I fpneied 
the unutterable delight of the happy men who 
were with her. 1 marched up and down the 
room, like a madman. I actually capered with 
mortification and wrath, for 14iad lost this splen- 
did throw — this great trump against Dickey’s 
game. 1 seriously thought of thrashing the 
clerk for not sending the note. The idea was 
very attractive. “ It will do good — it will be a 
public benefit," thought I ; and, fixing my eyes 
upon the floor with determination, I walked to- 
ward the door, and almost overthrew a lady who 
was on the point of entering. 

It was Pleona ! 

I'stared at her for a moment idiotically. 

" Well 1" said she. 

"Are you not upon .the water-party?" gasp- 
ed I. 

" No, I am in this parlor. I have changed my 
mind, and am engaged for a land-party," return- 
ed she, slightly smiling. 

I stood transfixed The clock struck five. I 
heard the rattling of wheels ; 1 saw, through the 
window, Fritz, driving up in my wagon ! 

" Good- afternoon," said Pleona. 

‘^Where are you going?" whispered I. 

“ I am going to drive with Mr. Dickey." 

I followed her out of the room, and to the piazza. 

“Arc you quite ready?" said Fritz, as he 
leaped out. 

“ All ready !” said she. 

I followed her down the steps. I actually 
helped her into my own wagon. Fritz sprang 
in, and took his seat beside her. 

“ It’s a capital wagqji, Smytthe," said he. 

1 grinned horribly. I tried to gasp, “ Bon voy- 
age hut I couldn't get it out. Fritz took the 
reins, and away they flew in my wagon ! Aveng- 
ing Fates ! — I had offered tt to him ! 


I I felt very weak in the knees, and beckoned 
to a waiter. 

“ A glass of brandy," said I, and sank into a 
chair. 

That evening there was a hop at “ The Ocean." 
I went in mechanically. The room was in a 
buzz of excitement. 

“ Weren’t you surprised ?" said Wilkelmina 
Wagtail, as she “ came in," panting from a 
polka. 

“ At what ?" said I, listlessly. 

! " Why, the engagement. Haven't you heard?" 

“ No. Miss Wagtail, I have not heard." 

“ Well — gracious ! there they are,” exclaimed 
the lady. 

I looked and saw Pleona entering the room, 
leaning upon Fritz Dickey’s arm. They came 
toward me, followed by all eyes. 

“ Good-evening," said Fritz to me. “ Your 
wagon IS delightful " 

“Yes,” said Pleona. “Wo arc so much 
obliged to you !’’ 

I made sundry miserable attempts at smiles. 
They passed on and glided off in a waltz. 

“ What a handsome jiair !’’ said the w'orld. 

“ 1 knew it would be so from the beginning,” 
said the same fuzzy old world, whose gossip 
had given Pleona to me every day since I met 
her. 

There was no disguising it — they were hand- 
some and happy. General Dickey had conquer- 
ed General Smytthe. The summer of the latter 
gentleman was a failure, after all. The heart 
suspected of yielding, surrendered to a very dif- 
ferent foe. The band seemed to me to be play- 
ing dirges. It ceased, and Fritz and Pleona 
passed me again. 

*• By-the-by," said Dickey, leaning toward me, 
and whispering? “ it was very, very kind of you 
to lend me your wagon this afternoon ; and I’m 
sure you are not surprised at the result, for you 
know-^-if any body does — that life is short, and 
that we must make hay while the sun shines 

When Fritz moved away, I felt like leaving 
the hall. As I was going slowly down stairs, I 
met old Evilli coming slowly up. I always pre- 
ferred to avoid liim, but it was quite out of the 
question now. 

“ Oh, you gay gamester !" said he, jocosely, 
“ you play with female hearts, do you ? Ah, 
you wild young man !’* 

1 smiled jocularly, and we passed. 

“ By-the-by,” said he, pausing upon the stair- 
case, and looking down, “ I hear, my young 
friend, that you've lost the trick !" 

And old Evilli went lumbering up-stairs, chuck- 
ling over his feeble wit. 

If there is any man I especially dislike, it is 
your old Watering-Place habituCf whose heart 
is burnt out, and who believes every other man 
and woman heartless. What a hollow laugh 
his is ! What a weak wit ! Evilli thought he 
could joke with me, as if I were not a man of 
sensibility ; — I, who left next morning in 'the 
early boat, bearing from the field a heart sorely 
wounded, but of great recuperative power. 
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TTOW did you like my friend, Mr. Blazon V* 
■EL said the Secretary to me. 

was disappointed. I expected greater 
things of one of his reputation.*’ I knew that 
the Secretary had only asked the question to in- 
troduce one of those philosophizing lectures with 
which, I being always a good listener, he so 
often favored me. 

“ Did you ever, sir, see a great man who did 
not disappoint you 1 ever one who did not lose 
something of his magnitude by near approach, 
or display some flaw dimming the splendor of 
his reputation ! — except it might be to such ex- 
ceptional toadies as Boswell ? 

“ Distance lends enchantment to the moral 
and mental, as well as to the physical view. 
Let the eye sweep over a brosid and distant 
landscape ; only its grand and imposing features 
arc seen ; draw near it — walk through it, and 
the littering rocks, the mud holes, putrefying 
carcasses, and other disgusting objects, offend 
tjie sight. 

“ Heroes, it is said, are never heroes to their 
valets. Why are they more so to the publici 
I will tell you. Because the public imagines a 
harmony of character not to bo found in human 
nature. It takes a single prominent trait in an 
individual, and magnifies his every other quality 
to its dimensions. A man becomes distinguished 
in poetry — eloquence — science ; those who hear 
of him endow him with every correspondent 
quality of greatness, and arc very much disap- 
pointed if they find him manifesting any of the 
ordinary every-day traits of humanity ; and yet, 
there arc no men so great but they will do so. 

“Those who like myself, sir, have mingled 
much with their fellows, in high and in low 
stations, learn that there is more difference in 
the external position of men than in their in- 
trinsic qualities. ^ 

“ Taking the extremes of humanity — the low- 
est idiotic intellect or moral character at one 
end, and the highest and most noble at the 
other, probably between one and the other, may 
be found every shade, variety, and c(Snbination 
of character — good and bad mingled in every 
degree, sometimes the one and sometimes the 
other predominating ; and hence, too, we have the 
same persons exhibiting the most opposite and 
inconsistent qualities, and sometimes flying sud- 
denly from the line of their established reputa- 
tion, and startling the public by manifestations 
of character hitherto unsuspected. 

“ Did you never see that strange combination 
of men to whom religious observances, divine 
worship, and sacred ceremonies were a neces- 
sity, yet whoso daily practices were entirely 
inconsistent with such habits'! Such men are 
not hypocrites — another combination makes the 
hypocrite. 

“ If I was to tell you your neighbor was prov- 
ident, wise, active, you would think only of a 
good citizen ; and if I told you of another, who 
was jealous, malignant, dark, sullen, unsocia^e, 


reserved, cruel, unrelenting, unforgiving, you 
would think of no combined useful quality ; but 
Hume puts all these epithets together and makes 
up a Tiberius. 

“ Common SensCj the preservative quality, is 
that more generally diffused, and is often want- 
ing in those of brilliant genius. Hence, our 
ordinary every-day acquaintance may exhibit 
more force and strength of character, than forms 
the general aggregate of some great men ; they 
fall below our habitual association. Besides 
the properties which make greatness, there are 
other properties nccesftiry to make greatness 
knUwn — the show-w|pdow art of putting the 
gopds in the public eye ; and men may, most 
probably do, exist in every association, unknown 
to fame, but gifted with all upon which others 
base a public reputation. There may be men 
in their quiet farm-houses, in their village offices 
greater than greatness. Even in our schoolboy 
associations, have we not seen those calm, quiet, 
intellectual boys, satisfied with the joy of knowl- 
edge, and despising scholastic triumphs. May 
there not then be men who think the fame of 
the hustings, the fuss and feathers of the soldier, 
and the plodding calculations of the seeker for 
wealth, a poor exchange for hccart-qiiiet, and 
that manly action which, working for others and 
not for self, shunli the noise and bustle of popu- 
larity 1 These are the truly great men who work 
in the steady view of the all-seeing God, and 
not before the wocjd’s blinking tiye, and so long 
as this principle fails to be taught^s the leading 
human impulse, education is defective. 

• The parent tells his child. Such and such a 
one rose from poverty to wealth. Follow his 
example ; wealth is the grand object. 

“Mr. Magnum, who sits now in the high 
place of power, was once a poor mechanic — 
work you for powtfr also; that is, work, plod 
for yourself ; let self be the aim and object — 
the alpha and omega of your existence. Who 
tells his child to measure his sphere of useful- 
ness ; to begin by doing the little good he can ; 
to widen his circle with his Strength, until his 
usefulness reaches the utmost circumference of 
his power 1 Then if wealth, fame, power comes, 
they come to one fitted for their use, and if they 
do not come, a greater than all docs — happiness.” 

“ Y ou have never been married, I believe, Mr. 
Secretary?” “No, sir; I’m a bachelor,” and 
as if the question was an unpleasant one, he 
picked up his cane and gloves to leave me, but 
a new thought chased away the momentary an- 
noyance, and quietly laying them down again, 
he resumed, “ Often the world looks -^ith ad- 
miring envy upon the greatness of a great man, 
identifies it with the whole existence of the in- 
dividual, and considers him as reveling in the 
joy of high fortune, whereas the true man an«^ 
his greatness are separate existences ; — his grea J 
ness is a shadow or rather a brilliant light, 
may be cither, round about him, shutting out 
views of the world from his true self. It 
indeed, be a strong spectre walking by his hini 
and hurrying along the true man despite hip»®®cb, 
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** * 1 am satiated with greatness,’ cried the 
scarcely more than boy Napoleon. It became 
a thing outside of himself, but it pushed him 
along. " I have a star — a destiny,’ he said ; so 
much d^ the man-Napoleon feel subjected to 
the world-Napoleon. A youth, and almost un- 
known, he had magically created armies, and 
.conquered circumstances.' Now, after Water- 
loo, w ith an army calling him to head it, with 
over * 80,000 men immediately to commence op- 
erations and to take a bloody revenge on the 
Duke of Wellington,’ with the French people 
adoring him, he exclaimed : 

“ ‘ Putting the brute force of the mass of Hhe 
people into action would doubtless save Pa^s, 
and insure me the crown, without incurring the 
horrors of civil war, but it would likewise be 
risking thousands of French lives ; for what 
power could control so many various passions, 
so much hatred, and such vengeance. No, I like 
the regrets of France better than her crown.’* 
And he quietly walks out of his empire and 
his glory. People wonder. It is incompre- 
hensible ! Might not the man Napoleon have 
become tired of living so long the slave of the 
world-seen splendid Napoleon ? * I will hence- 

forth live to educate my boy,’ spoke the man. 
The spectre Greatness would not be shaken olf, 
and chained him to St. Helena, without wife, 
child, or friend. Those who have lived above 
greatness, are greater than Napoleon, and — 
happier. 

“ Calm, qu^et, blue-eyed, light-haired Doctor 
Morton, ‘ The Illustrious’ he is called, measures 
in his study the capacity for greatness of indi- 
viduals, and that of nations. He pours beans 
or shot into their skulls, when the brains are 
out, measures and weighs their power, and tells 
us that the Teutonic skull is the largest, and 
the negro nine cubic inches smaller. He meas- 
ures one tremendous head, finds one hundred 
andiilburteen cubic inches, puts it up on his 
shelf, and labels it Gentleman.* 

Dutch Gentleman, with the big head, who 
shall tell of your ‘-true greatness corresponding 
with your brain-power I It may have been felt 
in acts of wisdom, judgment, and intellect, on 
your native Holland canals. Then what was 
this little Peruvian head, the smallest of heads, 
fifty-eight cubic inches 1 This may l>e the head 
of a great man — an Inca — a Child of the Sun, 
who on his golden throne at Cuzco, called upon 
alMthe world to bow the knee as it approached 
his capital ; and believing it did so, believed his 
own greatness.” 

The Secretary, having delivered these senti- 
ments, again took up his gloves and cane, rose 
from his chair, and prepared to go in earnest. 
Ill nil courtesy I arose at the same time, and as 
wo stood together he slowly drew on his gloves, 
remarking — 

am sorry you did not like Blazon. You 
must not judge him \)y your disappointment. 
The most disappointing kind of men, if they are 
asked to come down, and divide their magnih- 
* Count Montholon. 


cence out for half an hour with a few friends, 
are your authors. For two reasons : they do 
not go out to work, but to relax. In the labors 
of authorship they are on the stretch, when they 
come to meet your few friends they let down, 
and are interested in the same every day com- 
hion-place matters which interest us common 
people. Again, when you ask your roerchant 
or banker friend to dine or sup with you, do you 
expect the one to bring his wares, and the other 
his money, to divide with you and your com- 
pany] The author’s good thoughts and good 
sayings are his wares, and if scattered at your 
table would lose their value in the market, and 
sometimes to save a bright idea, he condescends 
to discuss the merits of a beefsteak. By the 
way,” he added, as he took up his hat, ”it is 
just the time for mine, and if you will go with 
me we will talk this matter over more fully; 
as 1 iind our views are so much alike, it will be 
pleasant.” 

1 begged to be excused, and the Secretary took 
his leave. He was a great talker. 

CAPTAIN BART AND THE SEA-FOX. 

FIIOM THK UEKMAN, BY E. BOBINSON. 

I T was during the siege of Dunkirk, in the 
year 1668, that Captain Bart, a tall, vigorous 
man, with white hair and a gray beard, was sit- 
ting wrapped up in blankets in an arm-chair, and 
was leaning his pale, thin face on the shoulder 
of his wife, while his little son, a boy of ten 
years, with long golden hair, was kneeling at 
his feet. 

The old hero, a few days ago, had been hit in 
the side by two iiiusket-balls, one of which the 
surgeon had not been able to extract. With sad- 
ness did he turn his eyes to his wife, who looked 
at him with a tcRidcr and painful expression, and 
prc'sscd the head of her son to her breast. 

” God is just, my good Catherine,” said the 
captain. ” I hope he will reward your love and 
care by letting me live long enough to make a 
brave and good sailor of our John.” 

Catherine raised her eyes, filled with tears, to 
heaven, as if to add her prayer to that of her hus- 
band. 

“ Oh !” continued the old hero. “ when will 
Dunkirk at length belong to France, and be 
forever rid of these English and Spaniards ! 
I shall probably never see the day !” 

“ But, why not, my friend]” said Catherine. 
“ You have told me yourself, that the city can 
not hold out much longer ; and, besides, the in- 
habitants are very indiflerent to the result of the 
siege, and wish for nothing more than for a favor- 
able capitulation.” 

Catherine was silent; for she saw that the 
pains of her husband had again become severer. 
He lay a moment, with closed eyes ; then, re- 
covering himself, he called for his old servant, 
in order to receive news of the progress of the 
siege. After he had made his report, the cap- 
tain asked him to sit down by him ; for ncitlier 
to him, nor to his little son, had ho related a 
story for many weekf, and intended, now that 
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his pains seemed to subside, to again narrate 
something from his much-troubled life. 

“ Oh, do, do, father !” cried John, full of joy, 
as he noticed the purpose of his father. 

“ You will exert yourself again, dear husband,” 
said Catherine, ” only remember that the physi- 
cian has told you to speak as little as possible.*^ 

” W611, well ; don’t be afraid !” said the cap- 
tain ” I will speak very low. But my son must 
know how gloriously his grandfather died ; and 
as yet, I have told him but little about the old 
hero ” 

At that moment, the thunder of the cannons, 
which had been silent till then, was again heard. 
” That’s right !” cried the captain, with spirit ; 
“the fire of the batteries shall accompany the 
narration of the deeds of arms of my father and 
of the old Sca-fox ; for, accompanied by their 
thunder have they earned their fime, and found 
a grave in the waves.” 

It was indeed a splendid sight as the brave 
sailor, almost conquered by his wounds, in the 
midst of the dangers of a siege, accompanied by 
the roar of the cannons, was telling his son of 
the glorious death of the two heroes of the sea. 

“ Old Jacobson,” said the captain, “ was call- 
ed the Sca-fo\', because nobody understood like 
him, by stratagem and cunning to capture ^tiis 
)>rcy, and to escape his enemies Jacobson was 
the brothcr-in-arms of my father ; they had not 
only sworn to each other everlasting friendship, 
but had shown it by action.” 

“ My dear,” interrupted Catherine, “ I think 
you evert yourself too much by speaking. Do 
lie down ; the doctor has said that before the 
bullet is out, the smallest exertion may cost you 
your life.” 

“Would you rather have then, wife,” answer- 
ed old Bart, “ that I should thJhk of my pains 
and should grieve over them, than forget them 
while telling my son of the war and of the deeds 
of his grandfather? I hope to Cod that l;ic will 
keep the honor of our name upright !” 

Hereupon ho commenced his tale as follows : 

“It was during the war with the English, who 
were blockading our harbor ; we had^safely re- 
turned with my father from the fishery, and our 
brigantine, the ‘ Sea-bird,’ was anchored in the 
bay, the crew on board, and ready to put out to 
sea again at any moment. One winter evening 
— the wind blew from the northwest, and whis- 
tled and howled — ^we were assembled in this 
very room, around a warm fire, and were smok- 
ing tobacco from Rotterdam, and drinking En- 
glish porter with it. Next to your grandfather, 
was sitting Mynheer Vandervelde, whom his 
Mtyesty had knighted, because he made him 
a ])rescnt of twelve well-furnished and well- 
manned ships, all for nothing, out of pure gen- 
erosity. Wo were just chatting of the war and 
of the booty, when, suddenly, the door opened — 
the same one which you see there — and who 
should enter but the Sca-fox, wrapped in a 
lai^e cloak, which was dripping wet, for it was 
pouring outside. Under the cloak, he was in 
full armor. ‘ Anthony,’ •said he to my faljier, 
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and looked at him fixedlyt * 1 need you, your 
son, your crew, and your ship.’ , • 

“ ‘ When V was all my father asked. 

“ * Immediately ; we must put to sea within an 
hour,’ answered the Fox. s 

“ My father excused himself to his guest, and 
said to the Fox, * While T and my son go and 
arm ourselves, smoke a pipe, drink a glass of 
beer, and dry yourself.’ So, my eon, in ^hose 
days did the seamen keep friendship. The Sca- 
fox would have done the same for my father that 
he did for him, and that without any farther 
agreement. • 

‘•The Fox threw lys cloak over a chair, and 
heVd the large water-boots, which reached above 
his knee, to the fire. It seems as if I saw him 
yet ; Ke wore an old buif-jacket of buffalo-skin, 
and a cuirass of steel, covered with rust. When 
we were ready, and came down again, we found 
the Fox in deep thought, staring into the fire, 
and so sunk in meditation that his pipe had gone 
out, and that he had not heard us come. 

‘“Well, Michael,’ said my father, gayly, as ho 
tapped the Fox on the shoulder, ‘shall we let 
the gun be fired for departure ?’ 

“ The Fox jumped up and answered with great 
emotion, * Yes, yes, let us go !’ But, suddenly, 
he stood still, and said very soberly to my father, 

‘ Tell me truly, Xnthony : how is it with your 
soul? Could you appear before God without 
fear, and that within an hour'*’ 

“ My father saw, from this that it was to be a 
ver^ dangerous and daring enterprise. He an- 
swered the Fox : ‘ If it is so, Michael, the chapel- 
doer of the parish-church is open all night ; let 
us go and pray before we put out, and beg God 
for mercy. It is not our fault that we can do no 
more, and not take the sacrament ; for a priest is 
wanting.* 

“ Well, so off we*went. The w'ind blew hor- 
ridly, and the rain struck our faces like hail. We 
went all three of us to the chapel, saidi our 
prayers, and at eleven o'clock were at the har- 
bor. We found our brigantine ready, and all the 
crew aboard, from the mate tef^he lowest boy, as 
my father had ordered it always to be on board 
the ‘ Sea-bird for all the orders of my father 
were punctually obeyed, the discipline being as 
good as on the largest man-of-war. The anchors 
were soon weighed, the Fox had an order from 
the Admiral, so that the chain extending across 
the harbor’s mouth was opened for us. At mid- 
night we were in the canal, and soon after in the 
open sea. The wind was unfavorable, and the Fox, 
whom my father had given the command up to, 
ordered the wheelsman to tack, so as to get to 
the westward, and had all the lights extinguish- 
ed. The rain continued, and the night was ex- 
tremely dark; at intervals we could see between 
the waves, at a great distance, the watchfiri*s of 
the cruising ships shining like stars, for they 
did not venture near the^ coast. 

“ Our pilot, a boatman from Vliessingcn, had an 
eagle’s eye, which pierced through the thickest 
night. The only communication between him 
and the wheelsman was by whistling, which each 
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seemed to understand as well as if minute orders 
had been j^iven. The Fox had all the arms which 
were on board brought on deck, ordered every 
one to arm himself, and by break of day be 
ready fo«- every thing. 

At this time, as my poor father was in the 
hold, superintending the distribution of arms, he 
had a veiy singular sight. Only think, my child, 
as he^as at the back end of the hold, it suddenly 
seemed to him as if the sides of the ship were 
transparent, and he saw the sea raging and shin- 
ing with a green light, and pale figures swim- 
ming now before and now behind the ship, and 
making signs to my father to come to them, and 
calling to him in a voice' that was not of t^s 
world.” 

“ That is a horrible story !” cried Catherine, 
and held her hand before her eyes. 

“ But the English, the English ! Did you beat 
them 1” impatiently asked John. 

“ You will hear right away, Jack. But first I 
must tell you of your grandfather. He instantly 
recognized in this sight a sign from God that he 
would be soon taken away. So he commenced 
praying with pious submission ; and then with 
great quietness went on deck again. The brig- 
antine was still tacking, and the weather also 
had not changed. Only God and the Sea-fox 
knew till then where we were' going, for is the 
latter had not told my father of himself, he dared 
not ask him. We sailed all night, having but little 
sail up, on account of the severity of the stonn, 
Sind as we wei^e obliged to tack, we had made* but 
little progress when the day broke. The Sea-fox 
was walking impatiently up and down the quar- 
ter-deck, making it resound with his great boots, 
and playing with a large battle-ax, while my 
father and myself stood near him, and awaited 
his orders. 

** When it had become day, although it was 
not very light, on account of the rain and the 
black clouds, the Sea-fox ordered that the large 
flag should be hoisted astern ; and sent word to 
the gunner to fire a gun from the bows. We 
were both very miSPeh astonished — my father and 
myself — for this shot would draw the attention of 
the cruisers to us ; but we said nothing. At last, 
after about an hour, the man aloft cried out, * I 
see two large men-of-war, and another smaller 
one !’ The face of the Sea- fox, instead of get- 
ting pale, was flushed with a proud red ; he 
struck his ax into the deck, and cried out, ‘ They 
aAl' here at last !’ with as much joy as if he had 
captured the silver transport of the King of Spain. 
He only told my father now, that he had orders 
to draw the enemy’s ships upon him, in order to 
get them away from the harbor, so that a large 
convoy which had been cruising on and off all 
night could get in. Jacobson’s ship was just 
being repaired, and therefore he had demanded 
ours. ‘ Now, Anthony,’ said the Fox to my fa- 
iher, ‘we must encounter these English, and 
must fight like devils : let us warm the crew’s 
blood a little.’ My father answered him, in 
his and my name, that it was our duty to die 
where the service of the king and of God de- 


manded it ; and then the Fox spoke with the 
crew after his manner. The confidence with 
which the brave Jacobson inspired all, was so 
great, and so blind, that our sailors swore that 
the enemy should not ‘ get a piece of them that 
was yet alive.’ Upon this the Fox, who knew 
the sailors well, ordered a barrel of brandy to be 
brought on deck. Every body drank th« health 
of the king ; and the gunners besmeared their 
faces with powder and brandy, which gave them 
a horrid appearance, and inflamed them more. 
Hereupon the ship’s chaplain, who had come on 
board, contrary to our expectations, just as we 
were about to leave, read mass, and all listened 
dutifully. I, my father, and some others con- 
fessed, and every one prepared for battle. 

“ The men-of-war came directly toward us, with 
every sail set. We went to meet them. The 
next one to us was a pinnace, not as strong as 
our brigantine. In one moment she got from us 
two such broadsides that she began to keel over. 

“ But then the two large frigates following her 
began such a horrible fire upon the * Sea-bird,’ 
that pretty soon our poor ship was a wreck, and 
half the crew were dead or wounded. But thinx 
what glory it was ! What a defense ! We alone 
against three ships, of which one was already 
sinking, and the other two were in such a state 
that they could hardly come up to us, such a 
furious fire did we keep up, with the cry of, 

‘ Vtve Ic Hot V 

“ We were all of us in a fever of excitement, 
swinging our battle-axes, scoffing at the En- 
glish, and crying to them incessantly, * Why 
don’t you board us I Why don’t you board us 1* ’’ 

When the captain had spoken these words, he 
raised himself up ; the excitement colored his 
pale countenance, and his voice trembled. 

“Good God good God!” cried Catherine, 
“ my husband, you will kill yourself!” 

** Leave me alone, wife ; let me be !” the old 
hero answered : for the force of those glorious 
recollections drew him irresistibly away, and he 
continued his history with increasing excite- 
ment. 

“ While w'c were mocking the English so, they 
did really' begin to board us from both sides, and 
a horrid slaughter took place. Sw'ords and axes 
in our hands, we were fighting face to face. But 
the frigates had so large a crew, that they were 
able every minute to replace the fellows whom 
we cut down, while we had no reinforcement, 
and formed only a very small body, in which all 
were wounded. The Fox himself had been 
struck in the stomach by a bullet ; my father 
had three severe stabs, and I had received a shot 
in the arm ; our deck was filled with the dying 
and the dead. When the Fox saw that there was 
no chance of farther resistance, and that the 
brigantine was so much injured by the balls as 
to be near sinking, he cried out to my father, 

‘ Anthony ! a match into the magazine, a match 
into the magazine, and God be with us ! The 
English shall not get us alive !’ ” 

“ Oh ! how brave, how brave !” cried little 
Jack, with enthusiasm^ without noticing the un- 
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usual paleness of his father’s face, who laid his 
hand upon his breast, and endeavored to hide 
from Catherine a bloody foam which was rising 
to his mouth. 

Nevertheless the captain continued his tale, 
only pausing now and then, when his pains be- 
came too severe. * 

“ The Fox was not able to use his battle-ax, and 
therefore caught hold of the English captain, and 
held him in a strong embrace, in order to take 
him with him on his journey to the other world. 
More than a hundred Englishmen were on our 
deck, and the Fox cried out to my father inces- 
santly, ‘ Into the magazine ! into the magazine !’ 
My father was as quick as possible, but could not 
get on well, on account of the corpses that block- 
ed up the way to the magazine. At last he 
reached it, and suddenly I felt — I was, as I have 
already said, wounded, and was still fighting with 
two red-coats, armed with halberts, on the quar- 
ter-deck — suddenly I felt a horrible concussion, 
and my senses left me The coldness of the 
water, into which I had fallen, at last brought me 
tg again, and I found myself upon a beam, which 
I had grasped quite mechanically. On looking 
around me, I saw English sailors rowing about, 
and picking up those in the water. They took me 
on board of one of their boats. I asked aftermy 
father — he was dead -, after the Sea-fox — ^ho also 
had perished ; of our crew only two were left ; 
of our brigantine only a few boards. But also 
of the two English frigates but one was left, and 
she a wreck ; the other one had sunk when our 
brigantine blew up. During the fight the convoy 
had reached Dunkirk in safety, and I was obliged 
to go to England as prisoner, in eompany with 
the two sailors. Thus was your grandfather, my 
son .... thus was I also .... Follow our 
example . . . and . . . .” • 

But this vivid narration had exhausted the cap- 
tain's strength ; he sank back into his chair, 
pale and almost motionless. ^ 

“ Holy Virgin ! Holy Virgin ! he is dying !’' 
cried Catherine. 

My father ! my father, also, have the English 
murdered !” cried the child. 

“Help! help!” cried Frau Bart, fnd pulled 
at the bell-rope. But it was too late — the hero 
had ended. 

The next day Dunkirk surrendered to the King 
of France. 

THE QUEEN OF THE CANARY ISLANDS. 

S OME years ago I was in the island of Grand 
Canary, and during my sojourn there visited 
many towns on the island, and found many Moor- 
ish legends still prevalent among them, some of 
which possess interest which renders them well 
worthy of preservation ; and especially the story 
of Andamana, a Moorish maiden, and the first 
Queen of Canary. History has recorded many 
a name less worthy of celebrity, but, except in 
unwritten tradition, hers is unmentioned. The 
aceount I send you is, I believe, the first attempt 
to record it, where it deserves to be, among the 
Ucrojnes of history? In the story I have related. 
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I have endeavored to adhere closely to the infor- 
mation I was able to collect. I regret that niy 
stay there was too brief to enable me (o obtain 
fuller records. The story is not one of fiction, 
however inaccurate it may be in its details, in 
consequence of the length of time elapsed since 
the date of Andamana’s reign, and the corrup- 
tion to which legendary tradition is subject ; but 
I believe can be relied on for the truth •f its 
principal incidents. 

The island of Grand Canary embraces about 
six hundred square miles, and was peopled by the 
Moors, and under an independent Moorish dy- 
nasty, until its conquest by the Spaniards in the 
fif^enth century. Its earliest government was 
that of petty chiefs or patriarchs, and continued 
so until a woman reduced it to a sovereignty 
Each town or village — of which there were then, 
as now, a great many on the island — ^was govern- 
ed by a chief, selected from among the oldest and 
most influential men, who acted as governor, 
legislator, and magistrate : each town was ind('- 
pendent of the others, and made and enforced its 
own laws ; the constitution of society was simple, 
and the people peaceful. 

Tradition has preserved no record of the pre- 
vious history of the family of Andamana, and it 
seems probable that its previous history present- 
ed nothing remarkable. It is said she was very 
beautiful, and when very young her genius and 
wisdom became subjects of notice. As she grew 
up, her opinions on any and every subject on 
which she expressed them, showed such remark- 
able sagacity, that she was consulted constantly 
by^hc people of her village, and often by deputn- 
tin|^ from other towns also, where her fame had 
spread ; and the invariable wisdom of her deci- 
sions, and the success which always followed 
their observance, soon led the people of her dis- 
trict to look upon her sayings as oracular ; and 
she was often consulted by the old men and rulers 
of the village, especially in eases of difficulty, to 
obtain the benefit of her judgment, until custom 
seemed almost to have given her the right of a 
public counselor — a rignt, at any rate, whicli she 
soon assumed, and insisted on ; for the frequent 
reference of matters of public importance to her 
judgment, seems to have awakened ambition in 
her breast. She was almost worshiped by her 
immediate associates and the people of her own 
village, and was often sought in marriage, but 
ambition with her was stronger than love, .md 
she rejected all matrimonial offers. Her great 
popularity prevented the chief and other men of 
her town from making any opposition to her 
assumption of power, until, in addition to the 
right she had previously assumed, and which 
seems to have been tacitly yielded, of giving ad- 
vice as a counselor even in public matters, shr 
assumed that of giving judgment also as a magis- 
trate, and citing cases before her when not pre- 
viously referred to her by the interested parties 
The legal magistrates considered this an infringe- 
ment of the laws of the community, as well as a 
usurpation of their prerogatives ; but fearing to 
take measures against her on their own respons- 
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ihility, called a council to take the matter into 
/sonsideration. Andamana seems to have had a 
spirit and genius that controlled the minds of all 
with whom she came in contact. She heard of 
this stcjp BO dangerous to the success of her am- 
bition. The council met ; when, to the amaze- 
ment of those assembled, the door of the council- 
chamber opened, and Andamana, splendidly at- 
tired^ and radiant with beauty, enter^, and pass- 
ing through the midst, calmly assumed a seat as 
presiding chief of the assembly. The council 
was struck dumb ! No one uttered a word, until 
Andamana herself spoke — asked them how they 
dared to question her authority I challenged them 
to cite one instance where, in her public ^cts 
or decisions, she had been swayed by any other 
motive than public good ; and ended by upbraid- 
ing them as unworthy of all she had done for 
them. The assumption of this tone of superior- 
ity was a bold stroke of policy. No one attempted 
a reply, and she again rose and pronounced the 
council dissolved. No further attempt was made 
to dispute her authority, which she henceforth 
asserted with regal sway ; the rulers acknowl- 
edged themselves to be her servants, and in all 
things obedient to her will. Thus did she, by the 
power of a determined will alone, become the 
sovereign ruler of the community to which she 
belonged. ^ 

Her first act now was to issue a new code of 
laws ; the old code was very defective — she re- 
vised it, abolished many laws which she did not 
approve, altered others, and introduced manymew 
ones ; defined the punishments of different of- 
fenses, which before were left to the discretion 
of the magistrates ; defined the duties of t^se 
officers, and established punishments for bribeiy 
or perversion of justice. 

Pursuing the same course of assumption of 
power which had been so successful in her own 
district, she sent copies of her code of laws to 
the surrounding provinces, directing its observ- 
ance in their future administration of justice. In 
her own province she was almost idolized ; but 
her influence wase little' felt, and altogether un- 
acknowledged, beyond it. Her messages and 
instructions were treated with scorn, and, in 
some cases, her messengers with punishment. 
But her ambition was not to be thus checked : 
very likely she foresaw this result, and had de- 
cided on the course she intended to pursue. Im- 
mediately on the return of her messengers, she 
caHtd her people to arms ; they responded with 
enthusiasm, and she then published to them her 
intention to unite herself in marriage with a man 
named Gumidafe (pronounced Gumidarfeh\ cele- 
brated above all in the island as a warrior of 
intrepidity and courage. The rites uniting them 
being performed, she invested him with the mili- 
tary command of the forces, but rode on horse- 
binik* herself beside him. 

In this way, headed by herself and Gumidafe, 
the army of Andamana 4'wept down on the offend- 
ing provinces, spreading before it terror and con- 
sternation. Where the people submitted without 
resistance, she not only forbore to strike, but 


invited them to join her forces, so that her army 
augmented as she advanced, and she soon over- 
ran the whole island, and returned in triumph to 
her native village. Every province had acknowl- 
edged her supremacy, and she proclaimed herself 
Queen of Canary. The island continued to be a 
•monarchy, governed by her descendants, until it 
was captured by the Spaniards. A new kind of 
wine raised on the island is called ** Andamana,” 
in memory of this heroine. W. B. W. 

<GOOD ADVICE FROM SIR WALTER 
SCOTT. 

T he following letter from Sir Walter Scott 
to Mr. W. F. Deacon, who has since achieved 
distinction as an author — written in reply to an 
application for advice as to his future course of 
life, has but just been published : 

“ Sir — I received your packet only two days 
since, and this may apologize for any delay in 
reply, as it happened to be addressed to my 
house in Edinburgh. The favorable idea I am 
inclined to form of your talents, from the speci- 
men you have sent me, induces me to regret 
much that I see no chance of my being useful 
to you in the way you point at. I have no con- 
nection with Mr. Blackwood's Magazine, in the 
way of recommendation or otherwise, nor do I 
know by whom it is conducted, unless it be by 
Mr. Blackwood himself. I know him, however, 
sufficiently to send him your productions, but I 
dare hardly augur any very favorable result. 
London, the great mart of literature, as of every 
thing else, is the only place where it is possible 
for a man to support himself by periodical writ- 
ings. In our country an editor can get so much 
gratuitous and voluntary assistance, that he 
hardly cares to be at the expense of maintaining 
a regular corj)Saof laborers. I shall be happy if 
Mr. Blackwood makes a distinction in your favor, 
were it but to give you some time to look round 
you, and to choose some more steady mode of 
life than the chance of this precarious mode of 
employment, which must necessarily make your 
comforts, if not your existence, dependent on 
the caprice of the public and tyranny of book- 
sellers adU editors. 

** An expression in your letter leads me to 
think yefu have in your option some commercial 
situation, which you reject in consequence of 
your love for the Muses. If this be so, let me 
conjure you to pause and to recollect that inde- 
pendence, the only situation in which man’s 
faculties have full scope, and his mind full en- 
joyment, can only be attained by considerable 
sacrifices. The commencement of every profes- 
sion is necessarily dull and disagreeable to youths 
of lively genius ; but every profession has its 
points of interest when the mind comes to view 
it divested of its technical details. I was as 
much disgusted with the introductory studies of 
the law as you can be with those of commerce, 
and it cost roe many a bitter hour before I could 
bend my mind to them. But I made a virtue of 
necessity, and was in due time rewarded by find- 
ing that I could very wyell unite my love of letters 
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with my professional duty, and that, set at ease 
on the score of providing for my family, I had 
more respecUbility in the eyes of the public, 
more freedom of intellect and sunshine of mind, 
than I could have had with all the uncertainty, 
dependence, and precarious provision which are 
the lot of men of literature who have neither pro-< 
fession ^or private fortune. 

“ What you mention frankly of your irregu- 
larities at college implies, I sincerely hope, the 
intention of repressing all tendency to such ec- 
centricities in hiture. Take my advice, and carry 
your sell-control a little further. Reconcile your- 
self with your father, and subdue your inclina- 
tions to his. Your road to distinction will be as 
easy from the counting-house as from a Welsh 
valley, for the world does not ask where but what 
a man writes. You will acquire a steady income, 
and in all probability an honorable independence, 
and when your head is gray, you may lay it on 
a pillow made soft by your own industry, and by 
the recollection that you have discharged the duty 
of a son, by the sacrifice of a predominant taste 
to the will of your parent. If 1 thought my own 
interference could be likely to be of use, I have 
so much regard for your situation as a young 
gentleman of talents, who seems too much dis- 
posed to give way to a generous but irregubir 
love of literature, and so much for that of your 
father, whose feelings I can judge of by making 
his case my own, that if you choose to give me a 
direction and your permission, T would take the 
liberty to write to your father and try to make up 
matters betwixt you, an intrusion which my years 
and situation might perhaps induce him to excuse. 

Perhaps, sir, T may have exceeded the limits 
of the sphere to which you meant me to limit my 
opinion in offering it upon these points ; but you 
must hold the intent, which is /nost sincerely 
kind, as an excuse, 

“ And, believe me. Sir, 

“Your well-wisher and humble servant, 
(Signed) “ Walter Sc(h*T. 

“ Aubotsford, near Melburm, N.B., 

“ Sept. IBSl.” 

MY NOVEL; OR, VARIETIES JN EN- 
GLISH LIFE.* 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

M eanwhile llarley had listened to Mr. 

Hale’s vindication of Leonard with cold 
attention. 

“Enough,” said he at the close. “Mr. Fair- 
field (for BO we will call him) shall see mo to-night ; 
and if apology be due to him, I will make it. At 
the same time, it shall bo decided whether he con- 
tinue this contest or retire. And now, Mr. Hale, 
it was not to hear how this young man wooed, 
or shrunk from wooing, my affianced bride, that 1 
availed myself of your promise to visit me at this 
house. We agreed that the seducer of Nora Av- 
enel deserved chastisement, and I promi.sed that 
Nora Avenel’s son should find a father. Both j 
these assurances shall be fulfilled to-morrow. And 
you, sir,” continued Harley, rising, his whole form 
• r * Concluded (Mkn the January Number. - 
Vol. VI.— No. 33.— Z • 


gradually enlarged by the dignitj^f passion^ “who 
wear the garb appropriate to the holkst olfice pf, 
Christian charity— you who Iiave presumed to 
think that, before the beard had darkened, my 
cheek, 1 could first betray the . girl who 1^ bepn 
reared under this roof| then abandon her — sneak 
like a dastard from the place in which Iny victim 
came to die — leave my own son, by the woman 
thus wronged, without thought or care, thsough 
the perilous years of tempted youth, till 1 found 
him, by chance, an outcast in a desert more dread 
than Hagar’s— you sir, who have for long years 
thus judged of me, shall have the occasion to di- 
rect •your holy anger toward the rightful head^ 
and in me, you who haVe condemned the culprit| 
shall respect the judge !” 

Mr. Halo was at first startled, and almost awed, 
by this unexpected burst. But, accustomed to 
deal with the sternest and the darkest passions, 
his calm sense and his habit of authority over 
those whose souls were bared to him, nobly re- 
covered from their surprise. “ My lord,” said he, 
“ first with humility 1 bow to your rebuke, and en- 
treat your pardon for my erring, and, as you say, 
iny uncharitable opinions. We, dwellers in a 
village, and obscure pastors of a humble flock — 
we, mercifully removed from temptation, are too 
apt, perhaps, to exaggerate its power over those 
whose lots are cas{ in that great world which has 
so many gates ever open to evil. This is my 
sole excuse, if 1 was misled by what appeared to 
me strong circumst 9 .ntial evidence. But forgive 
me again if 1 warn you not to fall into an error, 
perhaps little lighter than my own. Your pas- 
sion!*, when you cleared yourself from reproach, be- 
came you. But ah! my lord, when, with that 
stem brow and those flashing eyes, you launched 
your menace upon another over whom you would 
constitute yourself the judge, forgetful of the 
vine precept, * Judge not,’ 1 felt that I was listen^ 
ing no longer to honest self-vindication — ^1 fellf 
that 1 was listening to fierce revenge.” * , , 

“ Call it revenge, or what you will,” said Har- 
ley, with sullen firmness. » “ But 1 have been stung 
too deeply not to sting. Frank with all, till this 
la.st few days, I have ever been — frank to you, 
least, even now. This much I tell you : 1 pre- 
tend to no virtue in what 1 still hold to be justice^ 
but no declamations nor homilies tending to prove 
that justice is sinful, will move my resolves. As 
man 1 have been outraged, and as man 1 will re- 
taliate. The way and the mode — the true crim- 
inal and his fitting sentence — you will soon leara^ 
sir. 1 have much to do to-night ; forgive me if. j 
adjourn for the present all further conference.” 

“No, no ; do not dismiss me. There is some- 
thing, in spite of your present language, which so 
commands my interest, 1 see that there has been 
so much sutfering where there is now so much 
wrath, that I would save you from the suflering 
worse than all— remorse. 0 pause, my dear lord, 
pause, and answer me buf two questions ; then X 
will leave your after course to yourself.” 

“ Say on, sir,” said Lord L’Estrange, touched, 
and with respect. 
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** First, then, analyBe your own feelings. lx 
Ihis anger merely to punish an offender and to 
right Ihe' living?— for who can pretend to right 
the dead? Or is there not some private hate 
fliat stirs and animates, and confuses all ?” 

Harley remained silent. Mr. Dale renewed : 

“ You loved this poor girl. Your language even 
now reveals it. You speak* of treachery ; perhaps 
yon had a rival who deceived you ; 1 Imow not— 
guess not — whom. But if you would strike the 
rival, must you not wound the innocent son? 
And, in presenting Nora’s child to his father, as 
yon pledge yourself to ■do, can you mean some 
omel mockery that, under seeming kindness,* im- 
plies some unnatural vengeance ?” 

** You read well the heart of man,” said Har- 
ley ; ** and 1 have owned to you that I am but 
man. Pass on ; you have another question.” 

Hr. Dale. — “ And one more solemn and im- 
portant. In my world of a village, revenge is a 
common passion ; it Ls the sin of the uninstruct- 
ed. The savage deems it noble; but Christ’s 
religion, which is the Sublime Civilizer, emphat- 
ically condemns it. Why ? Because religion 
ever seeks to ennoble man ; and nothing so de- 
bases him as revenge. Look into your own heart, 
and tell me whether, since you have cherished 
this passion, you have not felt all sense of right 
and wrong confused — have not felt that what- 
.ever would before have seemed to you mean and 
base, appears now but just means to your heat- 
.ed end. Revenge is ever a hypocrite — rage, at 
ieast, strikes with the naked sword ; but revenge, 
.stealthy and patient, conceals the weapon of the 
imaiijuufi. My lord, your color changes. What 
is your answer to my question ?” 

*^Oh,” exclaimed Harley, with a voice thrill- 
ing in its mournful anguish, *Mt is not since 1 
have cherished the revenge that 1 am changed — 
that right and wrong grow dark to me — ^that 
hypocrisy seems the atmosphere fit for earth. 
Noj it is since the discovery that demands the 
vengeance. It is useless, sir,” he continued, im- 
petuously — “ usei^ to argue with me. Were I 
to sit down patient and impotent, under the 
sense of the wrong which I have received, I 
should feel, indeed, that debasement which you 
ascribe to the gratification of what you term re- 
venge. 1 should never regain the self-esteem 
which the sentiment of power now restores to 
me— I should feel as if the whole world could 
pflceive and jeer at my meek humiliation. I 
•know not why 1 have said so much — ^why I have 
betrayed to you so much of my secret mind, and 
stooped to vindicate my purpose. 1 never meant 
it. Again I say, we must close this conference.” 
Harley here walked to the door, and opened it 
significantly. 

** One word more. Lord L’Estrange— but one. 
Ymi'^il] not hear me. I am a comparative 
but you have a friend, a friend dear 
ted intimate, now under the same roof. Will 
you consent, at least, to take counsel of Mr. 
Andley Egsrton ? None can doubt his friendship 
for you ; none can doubt, that whatever he advises 


will be that which best becomes your honor. 
What, my lord, you hesitate ?— you feel ashamed 
to confide to your dearest friend a purpose which 
his mind would condemn ? Then 1 will seek 
him — I will implore him to save you from what 
can but entail repentance.” 

* “Mr. Dale, I must forbid you to see Mr. Eger- 
ton. What has passed between us ought to be 
as sacred to you as a priest of Rome holds con- 
fession. This much, however, I will say to con- 
tent you : I promise that I will do nothing that 
shall render me unworthy of Mr. Audley Eger- 
ton’s friendship, or which his fine sense of honor 
shall justify him in blaming. Let that satisfy 
you.” 

“ Ah, my lord,” cried Mr. Dale, pausing irreso- 
lute at the doorway, and seizing Harley’s hand, 
“ I should indeed be satisfied if you would submit 
yourself to higher counsel than mine — ^than Mr. 
Egcrton’s — than man’s. Have you never felt 
the efficacy of prayer ?” 

“My life has been wasted,” replied Harley, 
“and I dare not, therefore, boast that I have 
found prayer efficacious. But, so far back as 4 
can remember, it has at least been my habit to 
pray to Heaven, night and morning, until, at 
least — until” — The natural and obstinate can- 
dol of the man forced out the last words, which 
implied reservation. He stopped short. 

“ Until you have cherished revenge. Y ou have 
not dared to pray since. Oh ! reflect what evil 
there is within us, when we dare not come before 
Heaven — dare not pray for what we wish. You 
are moved — I leave you to your own thoughts.” 

Harley inclined his head, and the Parson pass- 
ed him by, and left him alone — startled, indeed ; 
but was he softened ? 

As Mr. Dale hurried along the corridor, much 
agitated, Yiolantc stoic from a recess formed by 
a large bay-window, and, linking her arm in his, 
said anxiously, but timidly : “ I have been wait- 
ing fo;* you, dear Mr. Dale ; and so long ! You 
have been with Lord L’Estrange?” 

“Well.” 

“ Why do you not speak? You have left him 
comforted — ^happier ?” 

“ Happier ! No.” 

“What!” said Violante, with a look of sur- 
prise, and a sadness not unmixed with petulance 
in her quick tone. “What! does he then so 
grieve that Helen prefers another?” 

Despite the grave emotion that disturbed his 
mind, Mr. Dale was struck by Violante’s ques- 
tion, and the voice in which it was said. He 
loved her tenderly. “ Child, child,” said he, “ 1 
am glad that Helen has e.scaped Lord L’Estrange. 
Beware, oh, beware ! how he excite any gentler 
interest in yourself. He is a dangerous man — 
more dangerous for glimpses of a fine original 
nature. He may well move the heart of the in- 
nocent and inexperienced, for he has strangely 
crept into mine. But hii heart is swollen with 
pride, and ire, and malice.” 

“ You mistake ; it is false !” cried Violante, 

I impetuously. “ I csivnot believe one wor4 that 
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would asperac him who has saved my father from 
a prison, or from death. You have not treated 
him gently. He fancies he has been wronged by 
Leonard — received ingratitude from Helen. He 
has felt the sting in proportion to his own sus- 
ceptible and generous heart, and you have chided 
where you should have soothed. Poor Lord L’£s- 
trange 1 *And you have left him stiil indignant 
and unhappy!” 

“ Foolish girl I I have left him meditating sin ; 
1 have left him afraid to pray; I have left him 
en the brink of some design — I know not what — 
but which involves more than Leonard in pro- 
<jects of revenge ; I have left him so, that if his 
heart be really susceptible and generous, he will 
wake from wrath to be the victim of long and 
unavailing remorse. If your father has influence 
over him, tell Dr. Riccabocca what 1 say, and 
bid him seek, and in his turn save, the man who 
saved himself. He has not listened to religion — 
he may be more docile to philosophy. 1 can not 
stay here longer — I must go to Leonard.” 

Mr. Dale broke from Yiolante and hurried down 
thoi corridor ; Viol ante stood on the same spot, 
stunned and breathless. Harley on the brink 
of some strange sin — Harley to wake the victim 
of remorse — Harley to be .saved, as he had saved 
her father ! Her breast heaved — her color went 
and came — ^lier eyes were raised — her lips mur- 
mured. She advanced with soft footsteps up the 
corridor — she saw the lights gleaming from Har- 
ley's room, and suddenly they were darkened, a^ 
the inmate of the room shut- to the door with 
angry and impatient hand. 

An outward act often betrays the inward mind. 
Ah Harley had thus closed the door, so had he 
sought to shut his heart from the intrusion of 
softer and holier thoughts. He |iad turned to 
his hearthstone, and stood on it, resolved and 
hardened. The man who had loved with such 
pertinacious fldelity for so many years, could not 
at once part with hate. A passion once admit- 
ted to his breast, clung to it with such rooted 
force ! But woe, woe to thee, Harley L'Estrange, 
if to-morrow at this hour thou stand at the hearth- 
stone, thy designs accomplished, knowing that, 
in the fulfillment of thy blind will, thou hast met 
falsehood with falsehood, and deception with de- 
ceit ! What though those designs now seem to 
consummate so just, so appropriate, so exquisite 
a revenge — seem to thee the sole revenge wit 
can plan and civilized life allow — wilt thou ever 
wash from thy memory the stain that will sully 
thine honor? Thou, too, professing friendship 
still, and masking perfidy under smiles. Grant 
that the wrong be great as thou deem it — ^be ten 
times greater — the sense of thy meanness, 0 gen- 
tleman and soldier, will bring the blush to thy 
cheek in the depth of thy solitude. Thou, who 
now thinkest others unworthy a trustful love, 
wilt feel thyself forever unworthy theirs. Thy 
seclusion will know not repose. The dignity of 
man'will forsake thee. Thy proud eye will quail 
from the gaze. Thy step will no longer spurn 
the earth that it treAds cna He who has on|e 


done a base thing is never again wholly recoh- 
died to honor. And woe — ^thrice woe, if thou « 
learn too late that thou hast exaggera^ thy 
fancied wrong ; that there is excuse, where thou 
seest none ; that thy friend may have erred, but 
that his error is venial compared to thy fancied 
^retribution. 

Thus, however, in the superb elation of dbn- 
Bcious. power, though lavished on a miserable 
object — a terrible example of what changes one 
evil and hateful thought, cherished to the exclu- 
sion of all others, can makb in the noblest nature 
— stoSd, on the hearth of his fathers, and on the 
abyss of a sorrow and a shame from which there 
will be no recall — ^the determined and scornful 
man. 

A hand is on the door — he does nut hear it; 
a form passes the threshold — he does not see it ; 
a light step pauses — a soft eye gazes. Deaf and 
blind still to both. Violante came on, gathering 
courage, and stood at the hearth, by his side. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

“ Lord L^Estrange — ^ noble friend !” 

“ You ! — and here — ^Violante ? Is it I whom 
you seek ? For what ? Good heavens, what has 
happened ? Why aip you so pale — ^why tremble ?” 

“Have you forgiven Helen?” asked Violante, 
beginning with evasive question, and her cheek 
was pale no more. 

“ Helen — the poor* child ! I have nothing in 
her to forgive, mush to thank her fenr. She has 
been frank and honest.” 

“And Leonard — whom I remember in nay 
childhood — ^you have forgiven him ?” 

“ Fair meditator,” said Harley, smiling, though 
coldly, “ happy is the man who deceives another; 
all plead for him. Aqd if the man deceived can 
not forgive, no one will sympathize or excuse.” 

“ But Leonard did not deceive you ?” ^ 

“ Yes, from the first. It is a long tale, and not 
to be told to you. But 1 can not forgive him.” 

“Adieu! my lord. Helten mi>st, then, still be 
very dear to you !” Violante turned away. Her 
emotion was so artless, her very auger so charm- 
ing, that the love, against which, in the preva- 
lence of his later and darker passions, he had so 
sternly struggled, rushed back upon Harley's 
breast ; but it came only in storm. 

“ Stay, but talk not of Helen ?” he exclaimed. 
“Ah! if Leonard's sole oflense had been whatt 
you appear to deem it, do you think I could feel 
resentment? No; I should have gratefully hailed 
the hand that severed a rash and uiigenial tie. 1 
would have given my ward to her lover with such 
a dower as it suits my wealth to bestow. But 
his offense dates from his very birth. To bless 
and to enrich the son of a man who— ‘Violante, 
listen to me. We may soon part, and forever. 
Others may misconstrue my actions ; you, at least| 
shall know from what ju8t*principle they spring. 
There was a man whom I singled out of tha 
world as more than a brother. In the romaiiM 
of my boyhood 1 saw one who dazzled my fancy, 
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captivated my*heart. It was a dream of Beauty 
breathed into waking life. I loved — ^I believed 
myself ’beloved. 1 confided all my heart to this 
friend-^this more than brother ; he undertook to 
befriepd and to aid my suit. On that very pre- 
text he first saw this ill-fated girl ; — saw — betray- 
ed — destroyed her; — left me ignorant that her 
love, which 1 had thought mine, had been lavish- 
ed #i 0 wildly on another ; — left me to believe that 
my own suit she had fled, but in generous self- 
sacrifice — for she was poor and humbly born j — 
Ihiit — oh vain idiot that I was ! — the self-sacrifice 
had been too strong fer a young human heart, 
which had broken in the struggle ; — left me to cor- 
rode iny spring of life in remorse ^laspe^ my 
hand in mocking comfort ; smiled at my tears of 
agony — not one tear himself for his ow’ii poor vic- 
tim ! And suddenly, not long since, I learned all 
this. And, in the father of Leonard Pairfield, 
you behold the man who has poisoned all the 
well-spring of joy to me. You weep ! 0 Vio- 

lante ! the Past he has blighted and embittered 
— t/iat 1 could forgive ; but the Future is blasted 
too. For, just ere this treason was revealed to 
me, I had begun to awake from the torpor of my 
dreary penance, to look with fortitude toward the 
duties 1 had .slighted — to owm that the pilgrim- 
age before me was not barren. And then, oh 
then, I felt that all love W’as not buried in a grave. 

I fcltthat you, had fate so granted, mighthavebeen 
all to my manhood which youth only saw through 
the delusion of its golden mists. True, I was 
then bound to Helen ; true, that honor to her'raight 
forbid mo all hope. But still, even to know that 
my heart was not all ashes — that I could* love 
again — that that glorious power and privilege of 
uur being was still mine, seemed to me so lieavcnily 
sweet. But then this revelation of falsehood burst 
on me, and all truth seemed blotted from the uni- 
verse. 1 am freed from Helen ; ah, freed, forsooth 
— because not even rank and wealth, and benefits 
ail'd confiding tenderness, could bind to me one 
human heart! Free from her; but between me 
and your fresh ^atura stands Suspicion as an 
Upas tree. Not a hope that would jiass through 
the tainted air, and fly to you, but falls dead 
under the dismal boughs. / love ! Ha, ha ! 1 — 7. 
whom the past has taught the impossibility to be 
loved again. No : if those soft lips murmured 
‘ Yes’ to the burning prayer that, h^ I been free 
but two short weeks ago, would have rushed from 
frank deeps of my heart, 1 should but imagine 
lihat you deceived yourself — a girl’s first fleeting, 
delusive fancy — nothing more ! Were you my 
bride, Violante, I should but debase your bright 
nature by my own curse of distru.st. At each 
IWord of tenderness, my heart would say, ‘How 
Long will this last? — when will the deception 
come ?’ Your beauty, your gifts would bring me 
but jealous terror; — eternally 1 should fly from 
Present to the Future, and say, ‘These hairs 
will be gray, while flattering youth will surround 
her in the zenith of her charms.’ Why then do 
I hate and cunie my foe ? Why do I resolve upon 
revenge ? I comprehend it now. I knew that 


there was something more imperious than the 
ghost of the Post that urged me on. Looking on 
you, 1 fed that it was the dim sense of a mighty 
and priceless loss ; it is not the lost Nora — ^it is the 
living Violante. Look not at me with those re- 
proachful eyes; they con not reverse iny pur- 
pose; they con not banish suspicion from my 
sickened soul ; they can not create a sunshine in 
the midst of its ghastly twilight. Go, go ; leave 
me to tho sole joy that bequeathes no disappoint- 
ment — tho sole feeling that unites me to social 
man ; leave me to my revenge.” 

“Revenge I Oh, cruel I” exclaimed Violante, 
laying her hand on his arm. “ And in revenge, 
it is your own life that you will risk f’ 

“ My life, simple child ! This is no contest of 
life against life. Could 1 bare to all the world 
my wrongs for their ribald laughter, 1 should 
only give to my foe the triumph to pity iny 
frenzy — to shun tho contest ; or grant it, if 1 
could find a second — and then fire in the air. 
And all the world would say, ‘ Generous Egerton I 
— soul of honor !’ ” 

“ Egerton, Mr. Egerton ! He can not be this 
foe? It is not on hun you can design revenge? 
— you who spend all your hours in serving his 
cause — you to whom he trusts so fondly — you 
^ho leant yesterday on his shoulder, and smiled 
so cheermgly in his face ?” 

“ Did I ? Hypocrisy against hypocrisy — snoro 
against snare; that is my revenge!” 

“ Harley, Harley ! Cease, cease !” 

The storm of passion rushed on unheeding. 

“ I seem to promote his ambition, but to crush 
it into the mire. 1 have delivered him from the 
gentler gripe of a usurer, so that he shall hold at 
my option alms or a prison—” 

“ Frieud, friend ! Hush, hush!” 

“1 have made the youth he has reared and 
fostered into treachery like his own (your father's 
precious choice — Randal Leslie), mine instrument 
in the galling lesson how ingratitude can sting. 
His very sun shall avenge the mother, and be led 
to his father’s breast as victor, with Randal Les- 
lie, ill the contest that deprives sire and benefac- 
tor of aU that makes life dear to ambitious egot- 
ism. And if in the breast of jSudley Egerton 
there can yet lurk one memory of what 1 was to 
him and to truth, not his least punishment will 
be the sense that his own perfidy has so changed 
the man whose very scorn of falsehood has taught 
him to find in fraud itself the power of retribu- 
tion.” 

“If this be not a terrible dream !” murmured 
Violante, recoiling, “it is not your foe alone that 
you will deprive of all that makes life dear. Act 
thus — and what, in the future, is left to me?” 

“ To you ! Oh, never fear. I may give Ran> 
dal Leslie a triumph over his patron, but in the 
same hour 1 will unmaslc his villainy, and sweep 
him forever from your path. What in the future 
is left to you? — your birthright and your native 
land ; hope, joy, love, felicity. Could it be possi- 
ble that in the soft but sunny fancy which plays 
round the heart of maiden youth, but still sends 
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no warmth into itti deeps — could it be possible 
that you had honored me with a gentler thought, 
it will pass away, and you will be the pride and 
delight of one of your own years, to whom the 
vista of Time is haunted by no chilling spectres 
—one who can look upon that lovely face, and 
not turn away to mutter : * Too fair, too fair for 
me!’” • 

“ Oh agony !” exclaimed Violante, with sudden 
passion. “ In my turn hear me. If, as you prom- 
ise, I am released from the dreadful thought that 
one, at whose touch I shudder, can claim this 
hand, my choice is irrevocably made. The altarb 
which await me will not be those of a human 
love. But oh, I implore you — by all the memo- 
ries of your own life, hitherto, if sorrowful, unsul- 
lied — by the generous interest you yet profess for 
me, whom you will have twice saved from a dan- 
ger to which death were mercy — leave, oh leave 
to me the right to regard your image as 1 have 
done from the first dawn of childhood. Leave 
me the right to honor and revere it. Let not an 
act, accompanied with a meanness- oh that 1 
should say the word ! — a meanness and a cruelty 
that give the lie to your W'hole life — make even a 
grateful remembrance of you, an unworthy sin. 
When I kneel within llic walls that divide 
fnun the W'^orld, oh let me think that 1 can pray 
for you as the noblest being that the world con- 
tains ! Hear me ! hear me !” 

“Violante !” murmured Harley, his whole frame 
heaving W'ith emotion, “ bear with me. Do not 
ask of me the sacrifice of what seems to me the 
cause of manhood itself — to sit down, meek and 
patient, under a wrong that debases me, with the 
consciousness that all my life I have been the 
jiiiserable dupe to afi'ectlons 1 deemed so honest 
— to regrets that I believed so h»ly. Ah ! 1 

should feel more mean in my pardon than you 
can think me in revenge ! Were it an acknowl- 
edged enemy, I could open my arms to him at 
your bidding ; but the perfidious friend ! — ask it 
not. My check burns at the thought, as at the 
stain of a blow. Give me but to-morrow — one 
day — I demand no more — wholly to myself and 
to the past, and mould me for the futur#as you 
will. Pardon, pardon the ungenerous thoughts 
that extended distrust to you. I retract them, 
they arc gone — dispelled before those touching 
words, those ingenuous eyes. At your feet, Vio- 
lante, I repent and I implore ! Your father him- 
self shall banish your sordid suitor. Before this 
hour to-morrow you will bo free. Oh, then, then ! 
will you not give me this hand to guide me again 
into the paradise of my youth ? Violante, it is 
in vain to wrestle with myself — to doubt — to 
reason — ^to be wisely fearful — I love, I love you. 
1 trust again in virtue and faith. 1 place my 
fate in your keeping.” 

if at times Violante may appear to have ven- 
tured beyond the limit of strict maiden bashfiil- 
niiss, much may bo ascribed to her habitual can- 
dor, hdr solitary rearing, and remoteness from the 
world — the very innocence of her soul, and the 
W'armth'of heart which* Italy feives its daughters.^ 


But now that sublimity of thought and purposd 
which pervaded her nature, and required only cir« 
cumstances to develop, made her superidir to all 
the promptings of love itself. Dreams realized 
which she had scarcely dared to own — Harley 
/ree — Harley at her feet ; — all the woman strug- 
gling at her heart, mantling in her blushes — still 
stronger than love — stronger than the joy of Joe- 
ing loved again— was the heroic will— will to 
save him — ^who in all else ruled her existence— «> 
from the eternal degradation to which passion 
had blinded his own confuted and warring spirit. 

Lof^ving one hand in his impassioned clasp, as 
he still knelt before her,* she raised on high the 
uthed “Ah!” she said, scarce audibly— “ah 1 
if Heaven vouchsafe me the proud and blissful 
privilege to be allied to your fate, to minister to 
your happiness, never should 1 know one fear of 
your distrust. No time, no change, no sorrow, 
not even the loss of your aftection, could make 
me forfeit the right to remember that you had 
once confided to me a heart so noble. But — ” 
Here her voice rose in its tone, and tlie glow fled 
from her cheek — “But, 0 Thou the Ever Present, 
hear and receive the solemn vow ! If to mo he 
refuse to sacrifice the sin that would debase him, 
that sin be the barrier between us evermore! 
And may iriy life, d!b voted to Thy service, atone 
for the hour in which ho belied the nature he re- 
ceived from Thee. Harley, release me ! I have 
spoken : firm as yourself^ I leave the choice to 
you !” • 

“ You judge me harshly,” said Harley, rising, 
with vullen anger. “But at least 1 have not the 
meanness to sell what I hold as justice, though 
the bribe may include my last hope of happiness.” 

“ Meanness ! Oh, unhappy, beloved Harley !” 
exclaimed Violante, with such a gush of exquis- 
ite reproacliful tendernAis, that it thrilled him as 
the voice of the parting guard ian-angcl. “ Mean- 
ness ! But it is that from which I implore y<fu 
to save yourself. You can not judge, you can 
not see. You are dark, <^urk. Lost Christian 
that you arc, what worse than heathen darkness, 
to feign the friendship the better to betray — tb 
punish falsehood by becoming yourself so false-:— 
to accept the confidence even of your bitterest 
foe, and then to smk below Ills own level in 
deceit? And, oh — ^worse, worse than all — ^to 
threaten that a son — son of the woman you 
professed to love — should swell your vengeance 
against a father. No I it was not you that said 
this — it was the Fiend!” 

“Enough!” exclaimed Harley, startled, con- 
science-stricken, and rushing into resentment, in 
order to escape the sense of shame. “ Enough I 
you insult the man you professed to honor.” 

“I honored the prototype of gentleness and 
valor. I honored one who seemed to me to clothe 
with life every grand and generous image that is 
born from the souls of poets.* Destroy that ideal, 
and you destroy the Harley whom 1 honored. He 
is dead to me forever. 1 will mourn for him as 
his widow — faithful to his memory — ^weeping 
over the thoug^ht of what he was.” Sobs choked 
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hor voice ; but a.i Harley, ence more melted, 
aprang -forward to regain her side, she escaped 
vrfth a‘yet quicker movement, gained the door, 
and, darting down the corridor, vanished from 
Ms sight. 

Harley stood still one moment, thoroughly ir-. 
resolute — nay, almost all subdued. Then stem- 
na^ though less rigid than before, gradually 
came to his brow. The demon had still its hold 
in the stubborn and marvelous pertinacity with 
which the man clung to all that once strack root 
at his heart. With % sudden impulse, that still 
withheld decision, yet spoke of sore-shakep pur- 
pose, he strode to Us desk, drew from it Nora’s 
manuscript, and passed from his room. ' 

Harley had meant never to have revealed to 
Audley the secret he had gained, until the mo- 
ment when revenge was consummated. He had 
contemplated no vain reproach. His wrath would 
have spoken forth in deeds, and then a word would 
have sufficed as the key to all. Willing, perhaps, 
to hail some extenuation of perfidy, though the 
possibility of such extenuation he had never bo- 
fere admitted, he determined on the interview 
udiich he had hitherto so obstinately shunned, 
and went straight to the room in which Audley 
Egerton still sate solitary and fearful. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Egerton heard the well-known step advanc- 
ing near and nearer up the corridor — heard the 
door open and reclose — and he felt, by one of 
those strange and unaccountable instincts which 
we call forebodings, that the hour he had dread- 
ed for so many secret years had come at last. He 
nerved his courage, withdrew his hands from his 
face, and rose in silence. No less silent, Harley 
stood before him. The two men gazed on each 
other ; you might have hbard their breathing. 

You have seen Mr. Dale ?” said Egerton, at 
Ibngth. “ You know— ” 

*‘A111” said Harley, completing the arrested 
sentence. , 

Audley drew a long sigh. Be it so ; but no, 
Harley; you deceive yourself; you can not know 
all, from any one living, save myself.” 

My knowledge comes from the dead,” an- 
swered Harley, and the fatal memoir dropped 
from his hand upon the table. The leaves fell with 
a dull low sound, mournful and faint as might 
^|>e the tread of a ghost, if the tread gave sound. 
They fell, those still confessions of an obscure, 
uncomprehended life, amidst letters and docu- 
ments eloquent of the strife that was then agi- 
lating millions, the fleeting, turbulent fears and 
hopes that torture parties and perplex a nation ; 
the stormy business of practical public life, so re- 
mote from individual love and individual sorrow. 

Egerton’s eye saw them fall. The room was 
but partially lighted. At the distance where he 
itood, he did not recognize the characters, but in- 
voluntaiily he shivered, and involuntarily drew 
near. 

** Hold yet awhile,” said Harley. I produce 
my charge, and then I leave you to dispute the 


only witness that 1 bring. Audley Egerton, you 
took from me the gravest trust one man can con- 
fide to another. You knew how 1 loved Leonora 
Avenel. I was forbidden to see and urge my 
suit; you had the access to her presence which 
was denied to myself. 1 prayed you to remove 
scruples that 1 deemed too generous, and to woo 
her, not to dishonor, but to be my wife! Was it 
so ? Answer.” 

“It is true,” said Audley, his hand clenched 
at his heart. 

“ You saw her whom I thus loved — ^her thus 
confided to your honor. You wooed her for your- 
self. Is it so?” 

“Harley, I deny it not. Cease here. I ac- 
cept the penalty — I resign your friendship; I 
quit your roof; I submit to your contempt; I 
dare not implore your pardon. Cease — let me 
go hence, and soonl” The strong man gasped 
for breath. 

Harley looked at him steadfastly, then turned 
away his eyes, and went on. “Nay,” said he, 
“ is that ALL ? You wooed her for yourself — ^you 
won her. Account to me for that life which* you 
wrenched from mine. You are silent. 1 will 
take on myself your task— you took that life, and 
.destroyed it.” 

“ Spare me, spare me !” 

“What was the fate of her who seemed so 
fresh from heaven when these eyes behold her 
last ? A broken heart — a dishonored name — an 
early doom — a forgotten grave-stone.” 

“No, no — ^forgotten — ^nol” 

“Not forgotten! Scarce a year passed, and 
you were married to another. I aided you to 
form those nuptials which secured your fortunes. 
You have had rank, and power, and fame. Peers 
call you the type of English gentlemen. Priests 
hold you as a model of Christian honor. Strip 
the mask, Audley Egerton ; let the world know 
you for what you are !” 

Egerton raised his head, and folded his arms 
calmly; but he said, with a melancholy humility, 
“ I bear all from you ; it is just. Say on.” 

“You took from me the heart of Nora Avenel. 
You abandoned her — ^you destroyed. And her 
memory cast no shadow over your daily sun- 
shine; while over my thoughts— over my life — 
oh, Egerton — Audley, Audley — how could you 
have deceived me thus !” Here the inherent 
tenderness under all this hate — ^the fount imbed- 
ded under the hardening stone — broke out. Har- 
ley was ashamed of his weakness, and hurried on. 

“ Deceived— not for an hour, a day, but through 
blighted youth, through listless manhood — ^you 
suffered me to nurse the remorse that should have 
been your own ; her life slain, mine wasted ; and 
shall neither of us have revenge?” 

“ Revenge ! Ah, Harley, you have had it !” 

“No, but 1 await itl Not in vain from the 
charnel have come to me the records I produce. 
And whom did fate select to discover the wrongs 
of the mother? whom appoint as her avenger? 
Your son — ^your own son ; your abandoned, name- 
less son !” * 
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“Son! sonT* 

“ Whom I delivered from famine, or from worse ; 
and who, in return, has given into my hands the 
evidence which proclaims in you the pegured 
friend of Harley L’Estrange, and the fraudulent 
seducer, under mock marriage forms — worse than 
all franker sin — of Leonora Avenel.’* * 

“ It is false — ^false !” exclaimed Egerton, all 
his stateliness, and all his energy restored to him. 
“ I forbid you to speak thus to me. I forbid you 
by one word to sully the memory of my lawful 
wife.” 

“Ah!” said Harley, startled. “Ah! false! 
prove that^ and revenge is over ! Thank Heaven !” 

“ Prove it ! What so easy ? And wherefore 
have 1 delayed the proof— wherefore concealed, 
but from tenderness to you — dread, too— a selfish 
but human dread — to lose in you the sole esteem 
that 1 covet ; the only mourner who would have 
shed one tear over the stone inscribed with some 
lying epitaph, in which it will suit a party pur- 
pose to proclaim the gratitude of a nation. Vain 
hope. I resign it! But you spoke of a son. 
•Alas, alas ! you are again deceived. 1 heard that 
1 had a sun — ^years, long years ago. 1 sought 
him, and found a grave. But bless you, Harley, 
if you succored one whom you even crringly sus- 
pect to be Leonora's child!” He stretched forth 
his hand as he spoke. 

“ Of your .son we will speak later,” said Har- 
ley, strangely softened. “But before I say more 
of him, let me ask you to explain — let me hope 
that you can extenuate what — ” 

“You arc right,” interrupted Egerton, with 
eager quickness. “You would know from my 
own lips at last the plain tale of my own offense 
against you. It is due to both. Patiently hear 
me out.” 

Then Egerton told all ; his own love for Leo- 
nora — his struggles against what he felt as trea- 
son to his friend — his sudden discovery of Nora’s 
love for him ; — on that discovery, the overthrow ; 
of all his resolutions; their secret marriage — 
their separation — Nora’s flight, to which Audley 
still assigned but her groundless, vague suspicion 
that their nuptials had not been leggl ; and her 
impatience of his own delay in acknowledging 
the rite. 

His listener interrupted him here with a few 
questions ; the clear and prompt replies to which 
enabled Harley to detect Levy’s plausible per- 
version of the f^acts ; and he vaguely guessed the 
cause of the usurer’s falsehood, in the criminal 
passion which the ill-fated bride had inspired. 

“Egerton,” said Harley, stifling with an effort 
his own wrath against the vile deceiver, “ if^ on 
reading those papers, you find that Leonora had 
more excuse for her suspicions and flight than 
you now deem, and discover perfidy in one to 
whom you trusted your secret, leave his punish- 
ment to Heaven. All that you say convinces me 
more and more that we can not even see through 
the cloud, much less guide the thunderbolt. But 
proceed.” 

Audley, looked Surprised and startled, ai^ his 
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eye turned wistfully toward th^ papers ; but after 
a short pause he continued his recital. He came )o 
Nora’s unexpected return to her father’s house— 
her death — ^his conquest of his own grief; that he 
might spare Harley the abrupt shock o| learning 
her decease. He had tom himself from the dead, 
in remorseful sympathy with the living. He spoke 
of Harley’s illness, so nearly fatal — ^repeated Har- 
ley’s jealous words, “that he would ratherenoum ■ 
Nora’s death, than take comfort from the thought 
that she had loved another.” He spoke ef his 
journey to the village where Mr. Dale had told 
him Nora’s child was placed — and, hearing that 
child and mother were alike gone, “ whom now 
cguld I right by aclmowledging a bond that I 
feared would so wring your heart?” Audley 
again paused a moment, and resumed in shorty 
nervous, impressive sentences. This cold, austere 
man of the world for the first time bared his heart 
— ^unconscious, perhaps, that he did so— uncon- 
scious that he revealed how deeply, amidst state 
cares and public distinctions, he had felt the 
absence of affections — ^how mechanical was that 
outer circle in the folds of life which is called “a 
career” — ^how valueless wealth had grown — none 
to inherit it. Of his gnawing and progressive dis- 
ease alone he did not speak ; he was too proud 
and too masculine to appeal to pity for physical 
ills. He reminefed Harley how often, how eager- 
ly, year after year, month after month, he had 
urged his friend to rouse himself from mournful 
dreams, devote his native powers to his country, 
or *8cek the surer felicity of domestic ties. “ Self- 
ish in these attempts 1 might be,” said Egerton; 
“^t was only if 1 saw you restored to happiness 
that 1 could believe you could calmly hear my 
explanation of the past, and on the floor of some 
happy home grant me your forgiveness. I longed 
to confess, and 1 dared not ; often have the words 
rushed to my lips — as often some chance-sen- 
tence from you repelled me. In a word, with 
you were so entwined all the thoughts and^affeo- 
tions of my youth — even those that haunted the 
grave of Nora — that Lcould^not bear to resign 
your friendship, and, surrounded by the esteem 
and honor of a world 1 cared not for, to meet the 
contempt of your reproachful eye.” 

Amidst all that Audley said — amidst all that 
admitted of no excuse — two predominant senti- 
ments stood clear, in unmistakable and touching 
pathos. Remorseful regret for the lost Nora — 
and self-accusing, earnest, almost feminine ten- 
derness for the friend he had deceived. Thus, as 
he continued to speak, Harley more and more 
forgot even the remembrance of his own guilty 
and terrible interval of hate; the gulf that had 
so darkly yawned between the two closed up, 
leaving them still standing, as it were, side by 
side, as in their schoolboy days. But he re- 
mained silent, listening — shading his face from 
Audley, and as if under some soft, but enthralU 
ing spell, till Egerton tfius closed — 

“ And now, Harley, all is told. You spoke of 
revenge ?” 

“Revenge!” muttered Harley, starting. 
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“And believe me,” continued Egerton, “were 
revenge in your power, I should rejoice at it as 
an atonement. To receive an injury in return 
for that which, first from youthful passion, and 
•afterward from the infirmity of purpose that 
•Concealed the wrong 1 have inflicted upon you — 
why, that would soothe my consGience, and raise 
my lost self-esteem. The' sole revenge you can 

• 'besto^^ takes the form which most humiliates 
me ; — to revenge, is to pardon.” 

Harley groaned ; and, still hiding his face with 
one hand, stretched forth the other, but rather 
with the air of one who ontreats than who ac- 
cords forgiveness. Audley took and pressed 'the 
■hand thus extended. 

“ And now, Harley, farewell. With the dawn 
1 leave this house. 1 can not now accept your 
aid in this election. Levy shall announce my 
Tesignation. Randal Leslie, if you so please it, 
may be returned m my stead. He has abilities 
‘which, under safe guidance, may serve his coun- 
try; and 1 have no right to reject, from vain 
^ride, whatever will promote the career of one 
whom 1 undertook, and have failed, to serve.” 

“Ay, ay,” muttered Harley; “think not of 
Randal Leslie ; think but of your son.” 

“ My son ! But are you sure that he stiil 
•lives ? You smile ; you — you— oh, Harlt'y — I took 
from you the mother — give to me the son ; break 
my heart with gratitude. Your revenge is found !” 

Lord L’ Estrange rose with a sudden start — 
gazed on Audley for a moment — irresolute, not 
from resentment, but from shame. At that mo- 
ment he was the man humbled ; he was the man 
who feared reproach, and who needed pardon. 
Audley, not divining what was fhus passing in 
Harley’s breast, turned away. “ You think that 
I ask too much ; and yet all that 1 can give to 
the child of my love and the Jicir of my name, is 
the worthless blessing of a ruined man. Harley, 

I say no more. 1 dare not add, ^ You too loved 
his mother 1 and with a deeper and a nobler love 
than mine.’ ” He stopped short, and Harley 
flung himself on his breast. 

“ Me — ^me — pardon me, Audley ! Your offense 
has been slight to mine. You have told me your 
offense ; never can I name to you my own. Re- 
joice that we have both to exchange forgiveness, 
and in that exchange we are equals still, Aud- 
ley — ^brothers still. Look up— look up; think 
that we are boys now as we were once ; — boys who 
hogd had their wild quarrel — and the moment it 
is over, feel dearer to each other than before.” 

“ Oh, Harley, this is revenge ! It strikes home,” 
murmured Egerton, and tears gushed fast from 

• feyes that could have gazed unwinking on the 

• jrack. The clock struck ; Harley sprang forward. 

I “I have time yet,” he cried. “Much to do 
and to undo. You are saved from the grasp of 
Levy — ^your election will bo won — your fortunes 
in much may be restored — ^you have before you, 
honors not yet achieved— your career as yet is 
scarce begun — ^your son you will embrace to- 
morrow. Let me go — your hand again! Ah, 
Audley, wo ohaJl be so happy yet !” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

“There is a hitch,” said Dick, pithily, when 
Randal joined him in the oak copse at ten o’clock. 
“Life is full of hitches.” 

Randal. — “ The art of life is to smooth them 
away. What hitch is this, my dear Avonel?” 

’ Dice. — “Leonard has taken hufl* at certain 
expressions of Lord L’Estrange’s at the nomi- 
nation to-day, and talks of retiring from the 
contest.” 

Randal (with secret gl»'e). — “ But his resigna- 
tion would smooth a hitch — not create one. The 
votes promised to him would thus be freed, and 
go to—” 

Dick. — “The Right Honorable Red-Tapist!” 

Randal — “Are you serious?” 

Dick. — “ As an undertaker 1 The fact is, there 
are two parties among tlie Yellows as there are 
in the Church — High Yellow and Low Vellow. 
Leonard has made great way with the High Yel- 
lows. and has mure influence with them than I ; 
and the High Yellows infinitely prefer Egerlon to 
yourself. They say, ‘ Politics apart, he would be 
an honor to the borough.’ Leonard is of the same 
opinion ; and if he retires, 1 don’t think 1 could 
coax either him or the Highflyers to make you 
any the better by his resignation.” 

Randal. — “But surely your nephew's sense 
of gratitude to you would induce him not to go 
again.st your wishes?” 

Dick. — “Unluckily the gratitude is all the 
other way. It is 1 who am under obligations to 
him — ^not he to me. As for Lord L' Estrange, 1 
can’t make head or tail of his real intentions ; 
and why he should have attacked Leonard in 
I that way, puzzles me more than ail, for lie wished 
Leonard to stand. And Levy has privately in- 
fiu'ined me that,^in spite of my lord's friendship 
for the Right Honorable, you are the man he de- 
sires to secure.” 

Randal.— “ He has certainly sliown that desire 
througifout the whole canvass.” 

Dick. — “ I suspect that the borough -mongers 
have got a seat for Egerton elsewhere; or, •er- 
haps, should his party come in again, he is to be 
piteh-forked into the Up|)er House.” 

Randal (smiling). — “Ah, Avenel, you are so 
shrewd ; you see tiirougli every thing. I will also 
add, that Egerton wants some short respite from 
public life in order to nurse his health and attend 
to his affairs, otherwise I could not even contem- 
plate the chance of the electors preferring me to 
him, without a pang.” 

Dick. — “ Pang ! — stuff— considerable. The oak 
trees don’t hear us 1 You want to come into Par- 
liament, and no mistake. If 1 am the man to 
retire — as I always proposed, and had got Leon- 
ard to agree to, before this confounded speech of 
L’Estrango’s — come into Parliament you will, for 
the Low Yellows I can twist round my finger, 
provided the High Yellows will not interfere ;— 
in short, 1 could transfer to you votes promised 
to me, but 1 can’t answer for those promiseil io 
Leonard. Levy tells me you are to marry a rich 
girl, and will have lots of money; so, of course. 
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you will pay my expenses, if you come in through 
my votes.” 

Randal.— •“ My dear Avenel, certainly I will.” 

Dick.— “ And 1 have two private hills 1 want 
to smuggle through Parliament.” 

Randal.—** They shall be smuggled, rely on 
it. Mr. Fairfield being on one side the House, 
and 1 on the other, we two could prevent all un- 
pleasant opposition. Private bills are easily man- 
aged — with that tact which 1 flatter myself 1 
possess.” 

Dick. — ** And when tho bills are through the 
House, and you have had time to look about you, 

1 daresay you will see that no man can go against 
Public Opinion, unless he wants to knock his own 
head against a stone wall ; and that Public Opin- 
ion is decidedly Yellow.” 

Randal (with candor). — ** I can not deny that 
Public Opinion is Yellow; and, at my age, it 
natural that 1 should not commit myself to tin- 
policy of a former generation. Blue is fast wear- 
ing out. But, to return to Mr. Fairfield — you do 
not speak as if you had no hope of keeping him 
straight to what 1 understand to be his agree- 
ment with yourself. Surely his honor is engaged 
to it?” 

Dick. — ** I don’t know as to honor; but he has 
how taken a fancy to public life ; at least so he 
said no later than this morning before we went 
into the hall ; and I trust that matters will come 
right. Indeed, I left him with Parson Dale, who 
promised me that ho would use all his best exer- 
tions to reconcile Leonard and my lord, and that 
Leonard should do nothing hastily.” 

Randal. — ** But why should Mr. Fairfield re- 
tire because Lord L' Estrange wounds his feel- 
ings? 1 am sure Mr. Fairfield has wounded 
mine, but that does not make mejthink of retir- 
ing.” 

Dick. — ** Oh, Leonard is a poet, and poets are 
quite as crotchety as L’Estrange said they were. 
And Leonard is under obligations to Lord E’Es- 
trange, and thought that Lord L’E strange was 
pleased by his standing; whereas now — ^in short, 
it is all Greek to me, except that Leonard has 
mounted his high horse, and if that throws him, 

1 am afraid it will throw you. But still I have 
great confidence in Parson Dale — a good fellow, 
who has much influence with Leonard. And 
though I thought it right to be above-board, and 
let you know where the danger lies, yet one thing 
I can promise — if I resign, you shall come in ; so 
shake hands on it.” 

Randal. — “ My dear Avenel ! And your wish ! 
is to resign?” 

Dick. — ‘‘Certainly. I should do so a little 
time after noon, contriving to be below Leonard 
on tho poll. You know Emanuel Trout, the cap- 
tain of the hundred and fifty * waiters on Provi- 
dence,’ as they are called ?” 

Randal. — “ To be sure I do.” 

Dick. — “ When Emanuel Trout comes into the 
booth*, you will know how the election turns. As 
he votes, all tho Hundred and Fifty will vote. 
Now I must go back.* Good-night. You’ll nqf 


forget that my expenses ore to be paid. Point 
of honor. Still, if they are not paid, the. election* 
can be upset — ^petition for bribery and corruption; 
and if they are paid, why, Lansmere may be^your 
seat for life.” * 

Randal.— “Your expenses shall be paid tho 
moment my marriage gives me the means to pay 
them — and that must be very soon.” , ^ 

Dick. — “ So Levy says. And my little jobs — 
the private bills ?” 

Randal. — “ Consider the bills passed, and the 
jobs done.” 

Dq:K. — “ And one must not forget one’s coun- 
try. One must do the h(wt one can for one’s prin- 
cipltto. Egerton is infernally Blue. You allow 
Public Opinion — is — ” 

Randal. — “Yellow. Not a doubt of it.” 

Dick. — “ Good-night. Ha — ha — humbug, 

eh?” 

B.ANDAL. — “ Humbug ! Between men like us 
—oh, no. Good-night, my dear friend — I rely on 
you.” 

Dick. — “Yes; but mind. I promise nothing 
if Leonard Fairfield does not stand.” 

Randal. — “ Ho must stand ; keep him to it. 
Your afifairs — your business — your mill — ” 

Dick. — “Very true. He must stand. I have 
groat faith in Parson Dale.” 

Randal glided back through the park. When 
he came on the terrace, he suddenly encountered 
Lord L’Estrangc. “ I have just been privately 
into the town, my dear lord, and heard a strange 
rumor, that Mr. Fairfield was so 'annoyed by 
some^remarks in your lordship’s admirable speech, 
that he talks of retiring from the contest. That 
would give a new feature to the el<*ction, and 
perplex all our calculations. And 1 fear, in that 
case, there might bo some secret coalition between 
Avenel’s friends and o«r Committee, whom, I am 
told, 1 displeased by tho moderate speech which 
your lordship so eloquently defended — a coalition 
by which Avenel would come in with Mr. Eger- 
ton; wiiereas, if we all four stand, Mr. Egerton, 

I presume, will be quite safe ; 'h<nd 1 certainly 
think 1 have an excellent chance.” 

Lord L’Estkange. — **So Mr. Fairfield would 
retire in consequence of my remarks ! 1 am go- 

ing into the town, and 1 intend to apologize for 
those remarks and retract them.” 

Randal (joyously). — “Noble.” 

Lord L’Estrange looked at Leslie’s face, upon 
which the stars gleamed palely. “ Mr. Egerton 
has thought more of your success than of his 
own,” said he gravely, and hurried on. 

I Randal continued on the terrace. Perhaps 
I Harley’s last words gave him a twinge of com- 
punction. His head sank musingly on his breast, 
and ho paced to and fro the long gravel walk, 
summoning up all his intellect to resist every 
temptation to what could injure his self-interest. 

“Skulking knave !” muttered Harley. “At 
least there will be nothing to repent, if 1 can do 
justice on him. That is not revenge. Come, that 
must be fair retribution. Besides, how else can 
1 deliver Violante?” He laughed gayly, hia 
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heart was bo light ; and his foot bounded on as was now restored to the foot, that seemed loth 
fleet as .the deer that he startled among the fern, to leave a print upon the mire. 

A few yards from the turnstile, he overtook At the commencement of the High Street he 
Bichard Avenel, disguised in a rough greatcoat encountered Mr. Dale and Fairfield, walking 
and Bt>ectadlcs. Nevertheless, Harley's eye de- slowly, arm-in-arm. 

tected the Yellow candidate at the first glance. J Hauls y. — **l.ieonard, I was coming to you. 


He caught Dick familiarly by the arm. “Well 
met — I was going to you. We have the elec- 
tion to settle 1” 

the terms I mentioned to your lord- 
ship ?” said Dick, startled. “ 1 will agree to re- 
turn one of your candidates ; but it must not be 
Audley Egerton." Harley whispered close in 
Avenel's ear. , 

Avenel uttered an exclamation of amazement. 
The two gentlemen walked on rapidly, and con- 
versing with great eagerness. 

“ Certainly," said Avenel, at length, stopping 
short, “one would do a great deal to serve a 
family connection — and a connection that docs a 
man so much credit ; and how can one go against 
one's own brother-in-law? — a gentleman of such 
high standing-pull up the whole family 1 How 
pleased Mrs. Richard Avenel will be ! Why the 
devil did not I know it before? And poor — 
dear — dear Nora. Ah that she were living !” 
Dick's voice trembled. j 

“ Her name will be righted ; and I will ex- 
plain why it was my fault that Egerton did not 
before acknowledge his marriage, and claim you 
as a brother. Come, then, it is all fixed and 
settled." 

“No, my' lord; I am pledged the other way. 

1 don't see how 1 can got off my word — ^to Ran- 
dal Leslie ; — I'm not over nice, nor what is call- 
ed Quixotic, but still my word is given, that if 1 
retire from the election, I will do my best to re- 
turn Leslie instead of Egerton." 

“ I know that through Baron Levy. But if 
your nephew retires ?" 

f“Oh, that would solve all difficulties. But 
the poor boy has now a wish to come into Par- 
liament ; and he has done me a service in the 
hour of need." *■ ” 

“ Leave it to me. And as to Randal Leslie, 
he shall have an occasion himself to acquit you 
and redeem himself ; and happy, indeed, will it 
be for him if he has yet one spark of gratitude, 
or one particle of honor." The two continued 
to converse for a few moments — Dick seeming 
to forget the election itself^ and ask questions of 
%aore interest to his heart, which Harley answer- 
ed so, that Dick wrung L'Estrange's hand with 
great emotion — and muttered, “My poor mo- 
ther ! I understand now why she would never 
talk to me of Nora ? When may I tell her the 
truth ?" 

“ To-morrow evening, after the election, Eger- 
ton shall embrace you all." 

Dick started, and, saying — “ See Leonard as 
mdon as you can — ijhere is no time to lose," 
plunged into a lane that led toward the ob- 
scurer recesses of the town. Harley continued 
his way with the same light elastic tread which 
(lost during his abnegation of his own nature) 


Give me your hand. Forget for the present the 
words that justly stung and offended you. 1 
will do more than apologize — 1 will repair the 
wrong. Excuse me, Mr. Dale — 1 have one word 
to say in private to Leonard." He drew Fair- 
field aside. 

“ Avenel tells me that if you were to retire 
from this contest, it would be a sacrifice of incli- 
nation. Is it so ?" 

“ My lord, 1 have sorrows that 1 would fain 
forget; and, though I at first shrunk from the 
strife in which 1 have been since engaged, yet 
now a literary career seems to me to have lost 
its old charm ; and 1 find that, in public life, 
there is a distraction to the thoughts which em- 
bitter solitude, that books fail to bestow. There- 
fore, if you still wish me to continue this con- 
test, though 1 know not your motive, it will not 
be as it was to begin it — a reluctant and a pain- 
ful obedience to your request." 

“ 1 understand. It was a sacifice of inclina- 
tion to begin the contest — it would be now a sa- 
crifice of inclination to withdraw ?" 

“ Honestly— yes, my lord.*’ 

“1 rejoice to hear it, for 1 ask that sacrifice ; 
a sacrifice which you will recall hereafter with 
delight and pride ; a sacrifice sweeter, if 1 read 
your nature aright— oh, sweeter far, than all 
which commonplace ambition could bestow ! 
And when you learn why 1 make this demand, 
you will say, * This, indeed, is reparation for the 
words that wqunded my affections, and wronged 
my heart.' " 

“ My lord ! my lord !" exclaimed Leonard, 
“ the injury is repaired already. You give me 
baclf your esteem, when you so well anticipate 
my answer. Your esteem !— life smiles again. I 
can return to my more legitimate career without 
a sigh. 1 have no need of distraction from 
thoughtinow. You will believe that, whatever 
my past presumption, 1 can pray sincerely for 
your happiness." 

“ Poet ! — ^you adorn your career ; you fulfill 
your mission, even at this moment ; you beautify 
the world ; you give to the harsh form of Duty 
the cestus of the Groces,", said Harley, trying to 
force a smile to his quivering lips. “ But we 
must hasten back to the prose of existence. 1 ac- 
cept your sacrifice. As for the time and mode I 
must select, in order to insure its result, 1 will 
ask you to abide by such instructions as 1 shall 
have occasion to convey through your uncle. 
Till then, no word of your intentions — ^not even 
to Mr. Dale. Forgive me if 1 would rather se- 
cure Mr. Egerton's election than yours. Let that 
explanation suffice for the present. What think 
you, by the way, of Audley Egerton?" 

“I thought when 1 heard him speak, and 
when he closed with those touching words— im- 
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plying that he left all of his life not devoted to 
his country — * to the charity of his friends* — how 
proudly, even as his opponent, 1 could have 
clasped his hand ; and if he had wronged me in 
private life, 1 should have thought it ingratitude 
to the country he had so served, to have remem* 
bered the offense.** 

Harley turned away abruptly, and joined Mr. 
Bale. 

** Leave Leonard to go home by himself ; you 
see that 1 have healed whatever wounds I in- 
flicted on him.** 

Parson. — “ And your better nature thus 
awakened, I trust, my dear lord, that you have 
altogether abandoned the idea of — *’ 

Harley. — “ Revenge — no. And if you do not 
approve that revenge to-morrow, I will never rest 
till 1 have seen you~a bishop 1’* 

Mr. Bale (much shocked). — *‘My lord, for 
shame !” 

Harley (seriously). — “My levity is but lip- 
deep, my dear Mr. Bale. But sometimes the 
troth on the wave shows the change in the tide. 

The Parson looked at him earnestly, and then 
seized him by both hands with holy gladness and 
affection. 

* Return to the Park now,’* said Harley, smil- 
ing ; “ and tell Violante, if it be not too late to 
see her, that she was even more eloquent than 
you.*' 

Lord L* Estrange bounded forward. 

Mr. Bale walked back through the park to 
Lan-smere Hou.se. On the terrace he found Ran- 
dal, who was still pacing to and fro, sometimes 
in the starlight, sometimes in the shadow. 

Leslie looked up, and seeing Mr. Bale, the 
close astuteness of his aspect returned ; and step- 
ping out of the twilight deef^ into the shadow 
he said: 

“I was sorry to learn that Mr. Fairfield had 
been so hurt by Lord L’Estrange's severe allu- 
sions. Pity that political differences should in- 
terfere with private friendships ; but 1 hear that 
you have been to Mr. Fairfieid — and, doubtless, 
as the peace-maker. Perhaps you met Lord 
L* Estrange by the way? He proniised me that 
he would apologize and retract.** 

“Good young man,” said the unsuspecting 
Parson, “ he has done so.” 

“And Mr. Leonard Fairfield will, therefore, 1 
presume, continue the conte.st?” 

“ Contest — ah, this election ! 1 suppose so, of 
course But 1 grieve that he should stand against 
you, who seem to be disposed toward him so 
kindly.” 

“Oh,” said Randal, with a benevolent smile, 

we have fought before, you know, and 1 beat 
him then. 1 may do so again !** 

And he walked into the house, arm-in-arm 
with the Parson. Mr. Bale sought Violante — 
Leslie retired to his own room, and felt his elec- 
tion was secured. 

• Lord L’Estrange had gained the thick of the 
streets — passing groups of roaring enthusiasts — 
Blue and YelloW — noW met with a cheer^now 


I followed by a groan. Just by a public-house that 
formed the angle of a lane with the High Street, 

! and which was all a-blaze with light, and all 
alive with clamor, he beheld the graceful Baron 
I leaning against the threshold, smoking his cigar, 
too refined to associate its divine vapor with the 
I wreaths of shag within, and chatting agreeably 
I with a knot of females, who were either attracted 
I by the general excitement, or waiting to see hus- 
I band, brother, father, or son, who were now join- 
ing in the chorus of “Blue forever !** that rang 
from tap-room to attic of the illumined hostelry, 
^vy, seeing Lord L’Estrange, withdrew his cigar 
from his lips, and hastened to join him. “All 
the Hundred and Fifty are in there,” said the 
Baron, with a backward significant jerk of his 
thumb toward the inn. “ 1 have seen them all 
privately, in tens at a time ; and 1 have been 
telling the ladies without, that it will be best for 
the interest of their families to go home, and let 
us lock up the Hundred and Fifty safe from the 
Yellows, till we bring them to the poll. But I 
am afraid,” continued Levy, “that the rascals 
are not to be relied upon, unless I actually pay 
them beforehand ; and that would be disreputa- 
ble, immoral — and what is more, it would upset 
the election. Besides, if they are paid before- 
hand, query, is»it quite sure how they will vote 
afterward ?** 

“ Mr. Avencl, I daresay, can manage them,” 
said Harley. “Pray, do nothing immoral, and 
nothing that will upset the election. 1 think you 
might as well go home.” 

^ “ Home 1 No, pardon me, my lord ; there must 
be some bead to direct the committee, and keep 
our captains at their posts upon the doubtful 
electors. A great deal of mischief may be done 
between this and the morrow ; and I would sit up 
all night — ay, six nights a week for the next 
three months-^to prevent any awkward mistake 
by which Audley Egerton can be returned. ** 

“ His return would really grieve you so much,” 
said Harley. 

“ You may judge of1;hat by the zeal with which 
I enter into all your designs.” 

Here there was a sudden and wondrously loud 
shout from another inn — a Yellow inn, far down 
the lane, not so luminous as the Blue hostelry ; 
on the contrary, looking rather dark and sinister, 
more like a place for conspirators or felons, than 
honest, independent electors — “Avenel forever! 
Avenel and the Yellows !” 

“Excuse me, my lord, 1 must go back and 
watch over my black sheep, if 1 would have 
them Blue !” said Levy, and he retreated toward 
the threshold. But at that shout of “ Avenel for- 
ever !” as if at a signal, various electors of thu 
redoubted Hundred and Fifty rushed from the 
Blue hostelry, sweeping past Levy, and hurrying 
doMm the lane to the dark little Yellow inn, fol- 
lowed by the female stcagglers, as small birds fol- 
low an owl. It was not, however, very easy to 
get into that Yellow inn. Yellow Reformers, em- 
inent for their' zeal on behalf of purity of election, 
were stationed outside the door, and only strained 
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in one candidate for odi nittance at a time ** After 
aU,^‘ thought the Baron, as he passed into the 
principal ipom of the Blue tavern, and proposed 
the national song of “^Eiile Britannia*' — after 
all, Aveiiv,! hates Egcrton as much as 1 do, and 
both hides work to the same end. * And thrum- 
ming on the table, be joined, with a fine bass, in 
the famous line, 

* * For Britons never will slaves 
In the interim, Harley had disappeared within the 

Lansinerc Arms, ' which was the head-quarters 
of the Blue committee. Not, however, mounting 
to the room in which a few of the more indefat- 
igable were continuing theiy labors, receiving re- 
ports from scouts, giving ordnrs, laying wagers, 
and very muzzy with British principles and spir- 
its, Harley called aside the landlord, and inquired 
if the stranger, for whom rooms had been pre- 
pared, was yet arrived. An ufiirmative answer 
was given, and Harley followed the host up a 
private stair, to a part of the house remote from 
the rooms devoted to the purposes of the election. 
He remained with this stranger about half an 
hour, and then walked into the committee-room, 
got rid of the more excited, conferred with the 
more sober, issued a few brief directions to such 
of the leaders as he felt he could most rely upon, 
and returned home as rapidly as be had quitted it. 

Dawn was gray in the skies when Harley sought 
his own chamber. To gain it, he passed by the 
door of Violantc. His heart suffused with grate- 
ful, ineffable tenderness, he paused and kissed the 
threshold. When he stood within his room (the 
same that he had occupied in his early youth), be 
felt as if the load of years were lifted from his 
bosom. The joyous, divine elasticity of spirit, 
that ill the morning of life springs toward the Fu- 
ture, as a bird soars into heaven, pervaded his 
whole sense of being. A Greek poet implies, 
that the height of bliss is the sudden relief of 
pain there is a nobler bliss still — the rapture 
of the conscience at the sudden release from a 
guilty thought. By the bedside at which he had 
knelt in boyhood, Harley*' paused to kneel once 
more. The luxury of prayer, interrupted since 
he had nourished schemes of which his passions 
had blinded him to the sin, but which, neverthe- 
less, he dared not confess to the All-Merciful, was 
restored to liirn. And yet, as he bowed his knee, 
the elation of spirits he had before felt forsook 
him. The sense of the danger bis soul had es- 
caped — the full knowledge of the guilt to which 
the fiend had tempted — came dread before his 
clearing vision; he shuddered in horror of him- 
self. And he who, but a few hours before, had 
deemed it so impossible to pardon his fellow-man, 
now felt as if years of useful and beneficent deeds 
could alone purify his own repentant soul from 
the memory of one hateful passion. 


CHAPTElt XXXII. 

But while Harley had thus occupied the hours 
of night with cares for the living, Audlcy Egerton 
had been in commune with the dead. He had ta- 
ken from the pile of papers, amidst which it had 


fallen, the record of Nora’s silenced heart. With 
a sad wonder, he saw how he had once been 
loved. What had all which successful ambition 
had bestowed on the lonely statesman, to com- 
pensate for the glorious empire he had lost^such 
realms of lovely fancy ; such worlds of exquisite 
emotion ; that infinite which lies within the di- 
vine sphere that unites spiritual genius with 
human love? His own positive and earthly 
nature attained, for the first time, and as if for 
its own punishment, the comprehension of that 
loftier and mure ethereal visitant from the heav- 
ens, who had once looked with a seraph’s smile 
through the prison-bars of his iron life; that 
celestial refinement of afibetion, that exuberance 
of feeling which warms into such varieties of 
beautiful idea, under the breath of the earth- 
bcauiiiicr, Imagination ; all from which, when it 
was all his own, he had turned, half-weary and 
impatient, and termed tlie exaggerations of a 
visionary romance ; now that the world had lost 
them evermore, he interpreted aright as truths. 
Truths they were, although illusions. Even as 
the philosopher tells us that the splendor of col-* 
ors which deck the universe, is not on the surface 
whereon we think to behold them, but in our own 
vision ; yet, take the colors from the universe, and 
what ])hilosophy can assure us that the universe 
has sustained no loss? 

But when Auilley came to that passage in the 
fragment which, though but imperfectly, explain- 
ed the true cause of Nora’s flight; when he saw 
how Levy, for what purpose he was unable to 
conjecture, had suggested to hi.« bride the doubts 
that had offended him — asserted the marriage to 
be a fraud — drawn from Audlcy ’s own brief re- 
sentful letters to Nora, proof of the assertion — 
misled so naturally the young wife's scanty ex- 
perience of actual life, and maddened t*ne so sens- 
itively pure into the conviction of dishonor — his 
brow darkened and his hand clenched. He rose 
and weift at once to Levy’s room. Ho found it 
deserted — inquired — learned that Levy was gone 
forth, and had left word he might not be at home 
for the night. Fortunate, perhaps, for Audlcy 
— ^fortunate «for the Baron — that they did not then 
meet. Revenge, in spite of his friend’s admoni- 
tion, might at that hour have been as jiotent an 
influence on Egerton as it had been on Harley, 
and not, as with the latter, to be turned aside. 

Audley came back to his room and finished the 
tragic record. He traced the tremor of that be- 
loved hand through the last tortures of doubt and 
despair ; he saw where the hot tears had fallen ; 
he saw where the hand had paused, the very sen- 
tence not concluded ; — mentally he accompanied 
his fated bride in the dismal journey to her maiden 
home, and beheld her before him as ho had last 
seen, more beautiful even in death than the face 
of living woman had ever since appeared to him ; 
— and ns he bent over the last words, the blank 
that they left on the leaf, stretching pale beyond 
the quiver of the characters and the blister of the 
tears — ^pale and blank as the void which depH rt- 
ed love leaves behind it^he felt his heart Mid- 
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denly stand stUl, its course arrested as the record 
closed. It beat again, but feebiy — so feebly 1 
His breath became labor and pain, bis sight grew 
dizzy. But the constitutional firmness and forti- 
tude of the man clung to him in the stubborn 
mechanism of habit — his will yet fought against 
his disease — life rallied as the light flickers up ill 
the waning taper. 

The next morning, when Harley came into hia«i ^ 
friend's room, Egerton was asleep. But the sleep 
seemed much disturbed ; the breathing was hard 
and difllcult ; the bedclothes were partially thrown 
otf, as if in the tossing of disturbed dreams ; the 
sinewy strong arm, the broad athletic breast, were 
partly bare. Strange that so deadly a disease 
within should leave the frame such apparent 
power, that, to the ordinary eye, the sleeping suf- 
ferer seemed a model of healthful vigor. One 
hand was thrust with uneasy straining under the 
pillows ; it had its hold on the fatal papers ; a 
portion of the leaves was visible * and where the 
characters had been blurred by Nora’s tears, 
were the traces, yet moist, of tears perhaps more 
fitter. 

Harley felt deeply affected : and W'hile he still 
stood by the bed, Egerton sighed hravily and 
Woke. He stared round him, as if perplexed and 
confused — till his eyes resting on Harley, ‘he 
smiled and said — 

“ Si> early ! Ah — I remember, it is the day 
for our great boat-race. We shall have the cur- 
rent against us; but you and i together — when 
did we ever lose?” 

Andley's mind w-as wandering; it had gone 
back to the old Eton days. But Harley thought 
that he spoke in metaphorical allusion to the 
present more important contest. 

“ True, my Audley — you and 1 together — when 
did we ever lose? But will yo*u rise? I w'lsh 
you would be at the polling-place to shako hands 
with your voters as they come up. By four 
o’clock you will be released, and theelectiorswon.” 

“The election! How! — what!’’ said Eger- 
ton, recovering himself. “ 1 recollect now. Yes, 

1 accept this last kindness from you. I always 
said I would die in harness. Publie IHe — 1 have 
no otlujr. All, I dream again ! Oil, Harley ! — 
my son — my son !” 

“You shall see him after four oclock. Yon 
will be proud of each other. But make haste and 
dre.ss. Shall 1 ring the bell for your servant?’* 

“ Do,” said Egerton briefly, and sinking back. 
Harley quitted the room, and joined Randal and 
some of the more important members of the 
Blue Committee, who were already hurrying over 
their breakfast. 

All were anxious and nervous except Harley, 
who dipped his dry toast into his coffee, accord- 
ing to his ordinary abstemious Italian habit, with 
serene composure. Randal in vain tried for an 
equal tranquillity. But though sure of his elec- 
tion, there would necessarily follow a scene try- 
ing to the nerve of his hypocrisy. He would 
have to aflect profound chagrin in the midst of 
vile joy; have to i\ct the .part of decorous hi^h- 


minded sorrow, that by some \in toward chance 
— some unaccountable cross-splitting, RandaJ 
Leslie’s gain should be Audley Egerfpn’s lussS 
Besides, he was flurried in the expectation of 
seeing the Squire, and of appropriating the money 
which was to secure the dearest object of his 
ambition. Breakfast was soon dispatched. The 
committee-men bustling for their hats, and look- 
ing at their watches, gave the signal for depart- 
ure ; yet no Squire Hazeldean had made his ap- 
pearance. Harley, stepping from the window 
upon the terrace, beckoned to Randal, who took 
his hat and followed. 

** Mr. Leslie,” said Harley, leaning against the 
balustrade, and carelessly patting Nero’s rough, 
honest head, you remember that you were good 
enough to volunteer to me the explanation of cer- 
tain circumstances in connection with the Count 
di Peschiera, which you gave to the Duke di Ser- 
rano ; and 1 replied that my thoughts were at 
present engaged on the election, but as soon as 
that was over, 1 should be very willing to listen 
to any communications affecting yourself and 
my old friend the Duke with which you might be 
pleased to favor me.” 

This address took Randal by surprise, and did 
not tend to calm his nerves. However, he re- 
plied readily. ^ 

“ Upon that, as upon any other matter that 
may iiifluenee the judgment you form of me, I 
shall be but too eager to remove a single doubt 
that, ill your eyes, can rest upon my honor.” 

“*3fou speak exceedingly well, Mr. Leslie ; no 
man can express himself more handsornely ; and 
I vfill claim your promise with the less scruple, 
becaii.'^e the Duke is pt»werfully alfected by the 
reluutaiice of his daughter to ratify Iho engage- 
ment that binds his honor, in case your own is 
indisputably cleared^ 1 may boast of some in- 
fluence over the young lady, since I assisted to 
.'.ave her from the infamous plot of Peschiera; 
and the Duke urges me to receive your explana- 
tion, in the belief that, if it satisfy me, as it has 
satisfied liim, 1 may corJt:iliat6,hjs child in favor 
of the addresses of a suitor who vvould have 
hazarded his very life against so redoubted a 
duelist as Peschiera.” 

“Lord L’Estrange,” replied Randal, bowing, 

“ 1 shall indeed owe you much if you can remove 
that reluctance on the part of my betrothed bride, 
which alone clouds my happiness, and which 
would at once put an end to my suit, did I not 
ascribe it to an imperfect knowledge of myself, 
which 1 shall devote my life to improve into con- 
fidence and affection.” 

“No man can speak more handsomely,” re- 
iterated Harley, as if with profound admiration ; 
and indeed he did eye Randal as we eye some 
rare curiosity. “ 1 am happy to inform you, 
too,” continued L’Estrange, “that if yom* inur- 
riage with the Duke of Serrano’s daughter take 
place — ” * 

“y/” echoed Randal. 

“1 beg pardon for making an hypothesis of 
what you claim the right to esteem a certainty 
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— I correot my erpreasion : when your marriage 
with that young lady takes place, you will at 
^aat escape the rock on which many young men 

* of ardent affections have split at the onset of the 
grand voyage. You will form no imprudent con- 
nection. In a word, 1 received yesterday a dis- 
patch from Vienna, which contains the full par- 
don and formal restoration of Alphonso Duke di 

* Serraho. And I may add, that the Austrian gov- 

ernment (sometimes misunderstood in this coun- 
try) is bound by the laws it administers, and can 
in no way dictate to the Duke, once restored, as 
to the choice of his son-in-law, or as to the herit- 
age that may devolve on Us child.” ^ 

And does the Duke yet know of his recall^” 
exclaimed Randal, his cheek flushed and his eyes 
sparkling. 

**No. I reserve that good news, with other 
matters, till after the election is over. But £ger- 
ton keeps us waiting sadly. Ah, here comes his 
valet.” 

Audley^s servant approached. “ Mr. Egerton 
feels himself rather more poorly than usual, my 
lord ; he begs you will excuse his going with you 
into the town at present. He will come later if 
his presence is absolutely necessary.” 

“ No. Pray tell him to rest and nurse himself. 
1 should have liked him to wi^ess his own tri- 
umph — that is all. Say 1 will represent him at 
the polling place. Gentlemen, are you ready? 
We will go on.” 

The polling-booth was erected in the centre of 
the market-place. The voting had already com- 
menced ; and Mr. Avenel and Leonard were al- 
ready at their posts, in order to salute and thank 
the voters in their cause who passed before them. 
Randal and L’Estrange entered the booth amidst 
loud hurrahs, and to the national air of “ See the 
Conquering Hero comes.” Jhe voters defiled in 
quick succession. Those who voted entirely ac- 
cording to principle or color — which came to much 
the same thing — and were therefore above what 
is termed management,” flocked in first, voting 
straightforwardly for both Blues or both Yellows. 
At the end of the first half-hour, the Yellows 
were about ten ahead of the Blues. Then sun- 
dry split votes began to perplex conjecture of the 
result ; and Randal, at the end of the first hour, 
had fifteen majority over Audloy Egerton, two 
over Dick Avenel — Leonard Fairfield heading the 
poll by five. Randal owed his place in the lists 
to%ihe voters that Harley’s personal efforts had 
procured for him ; and he was well pleased to 
see that Lord L’Estrange had not withdrawn 
from him a single promise so obtained. This 
augured well for Harley’s ready belief in his ap- 
pointed ” explanations.” In short, the whole 
election seemed going just as he had calculated. 
But by twelve o’clock there were some changes 
ki the relative position of the candidates. Dick 
Avenel had gradually gained ground — passing 
Randal, passing even Leonard. He stood at the 
head of the poll by a majority of ten. Randal 
came next. Audley was twenty behind Randal, 
and Leonard four b^nd Audley. 


I More than half the constituency had polled, 
but none of the committee on either side, nor one 
of the redoubted corps of a Hundred and Fifty. 

The poll now slackened sensibly. Randal, 
looking round, and longing for an opportunity to 
ask Dick whether he really meant to stand him- 
delf instead of his nephew, saw that Harley had 
disappeared j and presently a note was brought 
to him requesting his presence in the Committee- 
room. Thither he hastened. 

As he forced his way through the bystanders 
in the lobby, toward the threshold of the room. 
Levy caught hold of him, and whispered : “ They 
begin to fear for Egerton. They want a compro- 
mise in order to secure him. They will propose 
to you to resign, if Avenel will withdraw Leonard. 
Don’t be entrapped. L’Estrange may put the 
question to you; but — a word in your ear — he 
would be glad enough to throw over Egerton. 
Rely upon this, and stand firm.” 

Randal made no answer, but, the crowd giving 
way for him, entered the room. Levy followed. 
The doors were instantly closed. All the Blue 
Committee were assembled. They looked heatr 
ed, anxious, eager. Lord L’Estrange, alone calm 
and cool, stood at the head of the long table. De- 
spite his composure, Harley’s brow was thought- 
ful. Yes, 1 will give this young man,” said he 
to himself, ” the fair occasion to prove gratitude 
to his benefactor ; and if he here acquit himself, 
1 will spare him at least public exposure of his 
deceit to others. So young, he must have some 
good in him — at least toward the man to whom 
he owes all.” 

‘*Mr. Leslie,” said L’Estrange. aloud, *'yoii 
see the state of the poll. Our Committee believe 
that, if you continue to stand, Egerton must be 
beaten. They fear that Leonard Fairfield having 
little chance, the'Yellows will not waste their sec- 
ond votes on him, but will transfer them to you, 
in order to keep out Egerton. If you retire, 
Egerton will be safe. There is reason to suppose 
that Leonard would in that case also be with- 
drawn.” 

“Yon can hope and fear nothing more from Eger- 
ton,” whicgiered Levy. “ He is utterly ruined : 
and, if he lose, will sleep in a prison. The bailiffs 
are waiting for him.” 

Randal was still silent, and at that silence an 
indignant murmur ran through the more infiu- 
ential members of the Committee. For, though 
Audley was not personally very popular, still a 
candidate so eminent was necessarily their first 
object, and they would seem very small to the 
Yellows if their great man was defeated by the 
very candidate introduced to aid him — a youth 
unlmown. Vanity and patriotism both swelled 
that murmur. “You. see, young sir,” cried a 
rich blunt master-butcher, “ that it was an honor- 
able understanding that Mr. Egerton was to be 
safe. You had no claim on us, except as fighting 
second to him. And we are all astonished that 
you don’t say at once, * Save Egerton, of course.’ 
Excuse my freedom, sir. No time for palaver.” 

“Lord L’Estrange,!’ said Randal, turning 
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mildly from the butcher, ‘*do you, as the first 
here in Tank and infiuence, and as Mr. Egerton's 
especial friend, call upon me to sacrifice my elec- 
tion, and what appear to be the inclinations of 
the majority of the constituents, in order to ob- 
tain what is, after all, a doubtful chance of re- 
turning Mr. Egerton in my room ?” ' 

** 1 do not call upon you, Mr. Leslie. It is a 
matter of feeling or of honor, which a gentleman 
can yery well decide for hinuielf.” 

Was any such compact made between your 
lordship and myself^ when you first gave me your 
interest and canvassed for me in person?’’ 

Certainly not. Gentlemen, be silent. No 
such compact was mentioned by me.” 

“ Neither was it by Mr. Egerton. Whatever 
might be the understanding spoken of by the re- 
spected elector who addressed me, 1 was no party 
to it. 1 am persuaded that Mr. Egerton is the 
last person who would wish to owe his election 
to a trick upon the electors in the midst of the 
polling, and to what the world would consider a 
very unhandsome treatment of myself, upon 
whom ail the toil of the canvass has devolved.” 

Again the murmur rose : but Randal had an 
air so determined, that it quelled resentment, and 
obtamed a continued, though most chilling and 
half contemptuous hearing. 

“Nevertheless,” resumed Randal, “ I would at 
once retire were I not under the firm persuasion 
that 1 shall convince all present, who now seem 
to condemn me, that 1 act precisely according to 
Mr. Egcrton’s own private inclinations. That 
gentleman, in fact, has never been among you — 
has not canvassed in person — ^has taken no trou- 
ble, beyond a speech, that was evidently meant 
to be but a general defense of his past political 
career. What does this mean ? Simply that his 
standing has been merely a form, to comply with 
the wish of his party, against his own desire.” 

The committee-men looked at each other 
amazed and doubtful. Randal saw htf had 
gained an advantage : he pursued it with a tact 
and ability which showed that, in spite of his 
mere oratorical deficiencies, he had in him the 
elements of a dexterous debater, will be 
plain with you, gentlemen. My character, my 
desire to stand well with you all, oblige me to be 
so. Mr. Egerton does not wish to come into 
Parliament at present. His health is much 
broken ; his private afifairs need all his time and 
attention. 1 am, 1 may say, as a son to him. 
He is most anxious for my success ; Lord L’Es- 
trange told me but last night, very truly, * more 
anxious for my success than his own.’ Nothing 
could please him more than to think I wore serv- 
ing in Parliament, however humbly, those great 
interests which neither health nor leisure will, 
in this momentous crisis, allow himself to defend 
with his wonted energy. . Later, indeed, no doubt 
he will seek return to an arena in which ho is so 
distinguished ; and when the popular excitement, 
which produces the popular injustice of the day, 
is over, what constituency will not be proud to 
return such a man^ In support and proof ^of 


what 1 have thus said, I now appeal to Mr. Eger- 
ton’s own agent — a gentleman who, in spite of 
his vast fortune and the rank he holds in society, 
has consented to act gratuitously on behalf of that 
great statesman. 1 ask you, then, respectfully, 
Baron Levy — ^Is not Mr. Egerton’s health much 
broken, and in need of rest?” 

“It is,” said Levy. 

“ And do not his affairs necessitate his seRons 
and undivided attention?” 

“ They do, indeed,” quoth the Baron. “Gen- 
tlemen, I have nothing to urge in behalf of my 
distinguished friend as against the statement of 
his adopted son, Mr. L^lie.” 

“*Then all I can say,” cried the butcher, 
striking his huge fist on the table, “is, that Mr. 
Egerton has behaved d — d unhandsome to us, and 
we shall be the laughing-stock of the borough.” 

“Softly, softly,” said Harley. “There is a 
knock at the door behind. Excuse me.” 

Harley quitted the room, but only for a minute 
or two. On his return he addressed himself to 
Randal. 

“ Are we then to understand, Mr. Leslie, that 
your intention is not to resign ?” 

“ Unless your lordship actually urge me to the 
contrary, 1 should say, *Let the election go on, 
and all take our chp.ncc.’ That seems to me the 
fair, manly, English (great emphasis on the last 
adjective), honorable course.” 

“Be it so,” replied Harley; “‘let all take 
their phance.’ Mr. Leslie, we will no longer de- 
tain you. Go back to the polling ^lace — one of 
the candidates should be present ; and you, Baron 
Levy, be good enough to go also, and return thanks 
to those who may yet vote for Mr. Egerton.” 

Levy bowed, and went out arm-in-arm with 
Randal. 

“Capital, capital,’*’ said the Baron. “You 
have a wonderful head.” 

“ 1 did not like L’Estrange’s look, nevertheless. 
But he can’t hurt me now ; the votes he got for 
me instead of for Egerton have already polled. 
The Committee, indeed, Inay refuse to vote for 
me ; but then there is Avenel’s body of reserve. 
Yes, the election is virtually over. When we 
get back, Hazeldean will have arrived with the 
money for the purchase of my ancestral property ; 
Dr. Riccabocca is already restored to the estates 
and titles of Serrano ; what do 1 care farther for 
Lord L’Estrange ? Still, 1 did not like his look.” 

“Pooh, you have done just what he wished. 
1 am forbidden to say more. Here we are at the 
booth. A new placard since we left. How ue 
the numbers ? Avenel forty ahead of you ; you 
thirty above Egerton; and Leonard Fairfield 
still last on the poll. But where are Avenel and 
Fairfield?” 

Both those candidates had disappeared, perhaps 
gone to their own Committee-room. 

Meanwhile, as soon as the doors had closed on 
Randal and the Baron, in the midst of the angry' 
hubbub succeeding to liieir departure. Lord L’Es- 
trange sprang upon the table. The action and 
his look stilled every sound. 
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Gentlemen, it is in our hands to return one 
of our candidates, and to make our own choice 
betweeii the two. You have heard Mr. Leslie 
and Baron Levy. To their statement 1 make 
but ihifi reply— Mr. Egerton is needed by the 
country; and whatever his health or his affairs, 
he is ready to respond to t^t call. If he has not 
canvassed — if he does not appear before you at 
this* moment, the services of more than twenty 
years plead for him in his stead. Which, then, 
of the two candidates do you choose as your 
member — a renowned statesman, or a beardless 
boy? Both have ambition and ability; the one 
has identified those qualities with the histofy of 
a country, and (as it is now alleged to his pre- 
judice) with a devotion that has broken a vigor- 
ous frame and injured a princely fortune. The 
other evinoes his ambition by inviting you to 
prefer him to his benefactor; and proves his 
ability by the excuses he makes for ingratitude. 
Choose between the two— an Egerton or a Leslie.” 

Egerton for ever !” cried all the assembly, as 
with a. single voice, followed by a hiss for Leslie. 

^*But,” said a grave and prudent Committee- 
man, “ have we really the choice ? — does not that 
rest with the Yellows ? Is not your lordship too 
sanguine ?” 

**Open that door behind;, a deputation from 
our opponents waits in the room on the other side 
the passage. Admit them.” 

The Committee were hushed in breathless si- 
lence while Harley’s order was obeyed. And soon, 
to their great surprise, Leonard Fairfield himself, 
attended by six of the principal members of the 
Yellow party, entered the room. 

Loan L’Estrange. — Y ou have a proposition 
to make to us, Mr. Fairfield, on behalf of yourself 
and Mr. Avenel, and with the approval of your 
committee?” 

Leonard (advancing to the table) . — “ I have. 
We are convinced that neither party can carry 
both its candidates. Mr. Avenel is safe. The 
only question is, which of the two candidates on 
your si4le it bestebecoiifes the honor of this con- 
stituency to select. My resignation, which 1 am 
about to tender, will free sufficient votes to give 
the triumph either to Mr. Egerton or to Mr. Les- 
lie.” 

“Egerton for ever ! ” cried once more the ex- 
cited Blues. 

“ Yes — Egerton for ever !” said Leonard, with 
B^glow upon his cheek. “ We may differ from 
his politics, but who can tell us those of Mr. Les- 
lie ? We may differ from the politician, but who , 
would not feel proud of the senator ? A great j 
and incalculable advantage is bestowed on that 
constituency which returns to Parliament a dis- 
tinguished man. His distinction ennobles the 
place he represents — it sustains public spirit — it 
auftnents the manly interest in all that affects 
the nation. Every time his voice hushes the as- 
sembled Parliament, it reminds us of our common 
country ; and even the discussion among his 
constituents which his voice provokes— clears 
their perceptions of the public interest, and en- 


lightens themselves, from the intellect which com- 
mands their interest and compels their attention. 
Egerton, then, for ever 1 If our party must sub- 
scribe to the return of one opponent, let all unite 
to select the worthiest. My Lord L’E strange, 
when 1 quit this room, it will be to announce my 
resignation, and to solicit those who have prom- 
ised mo their votes to transfer them to Mr. Aud- 
ley Egerton.” 

Amidst the uproarious huzzas which followed 
this speech, Leonard drew near to Harley : “ My 
lord, I have obeyed your wishes, as conveyed to 
me by my uncle, who is engaged at this moment 
elsewhere in carrying them into effect.” 

“Leonard,” said Harley, in the same under- 
tone, “ you have evinced to Audley Egerton what 
you alone could do— the triumph over a perfidious 
dependent — the continuance of the sole career in 
which he has hitherto found the solace or the zest 
of life. Ho must thank you with his own lips. 
Come to the Park after the clo.se of the poll. 
There and then shall the explanations yet need- 
ful to both be given and received.” 

Here Harley bowed to the assembly and raked 
his voice: “Gentlemen, yesterday, at the nomi- 
nation of the candidates, 1 uttered remarks that 
have justly pained Mr. Fairfield. In your pres- 
ence 1 wholly retract and frankly apologize for 
them. In your presence I entreat his forgi veness, 
and say, that if he will accord me his friendsliip. 1 
will place him in my esteem and affection side t»y 
side with the state.sman whom he has given to 
his country.” 

Leonard grasped the hand extended to him 
with both his own, and then, overcome by his 
emotions, hurried from the room; while Blue.s 

•d Yellows exchanged greetings, rejoiced in the 
jmproiniso that would dispel all party irritation, 
occure the peace of the borough, and allow quiet 
men, who had detested each other the day before, 
and vowed reciprocal injuries to trade and cus- 
tom, the indulgence of all amiable and fraternal 
feelings — ^until the next general election. 

In the mean while the polling had gone on 
slowly as before, still to the advantage of Randal. 
“ Not twp-thirds of the constituency will poll,” 
murmured Levy, looking at his watch. “ The 
thing is decided. Aha, Audley Egerton! you 
virho once tortured mo with the unspeakable jeal- 
ousy that bequeathes such implacable hate — 
you who scorned my society and called me 
* scoundrel’— disdainful of the very power your 
folly placed within my hands — aha, your time is 
up! — and the spirit that administered to your 
own destruction strides within the circle to seize 
its prey.” 

“You shall have my first frank. Levy,” said 
Randal, “to inclose your letter to Mr. Thorn- 
hill’s solicitor. This affair of the election is 
over; we must now look to what else rests on 
oiir hands.” 

“ What the devil is that placard ?” cried Levy, 
turning pale. 

Randal looked, and, right up the market-place, 
followed by an immense throng, moved, high over 
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the heads of all, a Yellow Board, that seemed 
marching through the air, comet-like : 

TVio o'clock^ p.iiL 

RESIGNATION OF FAIRFIELD! 
YELLOWS I 

VOTE FOB 

AVENEL AND EGERTON I 

(Signed) Timothy Alljack. 

Yellow Commiltee-Room, 

What infernal treachery is this cried Ran- 

dal, livid with honest indignation. 

** Wait a moment ; there is Avenel I exclaim- 
ed Levy ; and at the head of another procession 
that emerged from the obscurer lanes of the town, 
walked with grave majesty the surviving Yellow 
candidate. Dick disappeared for a moment with- 
in a grocer^B shop in the broadest part of the place, 
and then culminated, at the height of a balcony 
on the first story, just above an enormous yellow 
caniiister, significant of the profession and the 
politics of the householder. No sooner did Dick, 
hat in hand, appear on this rostrum, than the 
twp processions halted below, bands ceased, flags 
drooped round their staves, crowds rushed within 
hearing, and even the poll-clerks sprang from the j 
booth. Randal and Levy themselves pressed into I 
the throng. Dick on the balcony was the Detft 
er Machina. 

** Freemen and electors !” said Dick, with his 
most sonorous accents — finding that the public 
opinion of this independent and enlightened con- 
stituency is so evenly divided, that only one Yel- 
low candidate can be returned, and only one Blue 
has a chance, it was my intention last night to 
retire from the contest, and thus put an end to all 
bickerings and ill blood — (Hold your tongue there, 
can’t you !) — I say honestly, 1 should have pre- 
ferred the return of my distinguished and talented 
young nephew — honorable relation — to my own ; 
but he would not hear of it ; and talked all our 
Committee into the erroneous but high-minded 
notion, that the town would cry shame if the ne- 
phew rods into Parliament by breaking the back 
of the uncle.” (Loud cheers from the mob, and 
partial cries of “ We’ll have you both !’*) 

“ You’ll do no such thing, and you know it ; hold 
your jaw,” resiuned Dick, with imperious good- 
humor- “ Let me go on, can’t you — time presses. 
In a word, my nephew resolved to retire, if^ at 
two o’clock this day, there was no chance of re- 
turning both of us; and there is none. Now, 
then, the next thing for the Yellows, who have 
not yet voted, is, to consider how they will give 
their second votes. If 1 had been the man to re- 
tire, why, for certain reasons, 1 should have rec- 
ommended them to split with Leslie — a clever 
ohap, and pretty considerable sharp.” 

“ Hear, hear, hear,” cried the Baron, lustily. 

“ But I’m bound to say that my nephew has 
BIX' opinion of his own — as an independent Brit- 
isher, let him be twice your nephew, ought to 
have^ and his opinion goes the other way, and so 
does that of our Committee.” 

*‘Soid!” cried tfap Barqp, and some of the 
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crowd diook their heada, end looked grave— 
esjtecially those suspected of a wish to be bought. 

“ Sold 1 — ^Pretty fellow you with the i^egay 
in your button-hole, to talk of selling 1 You who 
wanted to sell your own client — and yoib know 
it. (Levy recoiled.) Why, gentlemen, that’s 
•Levy the Jew who talks of selling 1 And if he 
asperses the character of this constituency, I 
stand here to defend it. And there stands ^e 
parish pump, with a handle for the arm of Hon- 
esty, and a spout for the lips of Falsehood I” 

At the close of this magniloquent period, bor- 
rowed, no doubt, from some great American ora- 
tor, Baron Levy involuntarily retreated toward 
the shelter of the polling-booth, followed by some 
frowning Yellows, with very menacing gestures. 

“ But the calumniator sneaks away ; leave him 
to the reproach of his conscience,” resumed Dick, 
with generous magnanimity. 

“ Sold ! — (the word rang through the place 
like the blast of a trumpet) — Sold I No, believe 
me, not a man who votes for Egerton instead of 
Fairfield will, so far as 1 am concerned, be a pen- 
ny the better — (chilling silence)— or (with a 
scarce perceivable wink toward the anxious faces 
of the Hundred and Fifty who filled the back- 
ground) or a penny the worse. (Loud cheers 
from the Hundred and Fifty, and cries of * no- 
ble !’) 1 don’t like the politics of Mr. Egerton. 

But 1 am not only a politician — am a man ! 
The arguments of our respected Committee — per- 
sons in business, tender husbands, and devoted 
fathers — have a weight with me. I myself am 
a husband and a father. If a needless contest 
be piblonged to the last, with all the irritations 
it engenders, who suffer ? — why, the tradesman 
and the operative. Partiality, loss of custom, 
tyrannical demands for house rent, notices to quit 
— in a word, the scre^ !” 

“ Hear, hear,” and “ Give us the Ballot!” 

“The Ballot — ^with all my heart, if I hsd^it 
about me ! And if we had the Ballot, I should 
like to see a man dare to vote Blue. (Loud 
cheers from the Yellows.) • But,«aB we have not 
got it, we must think of our families. And 1 may 
add, that though Mr. Egerton may come again 
into office, yet (added Dick, solemnly,) 1 will do* 
my best as his colleague to keep him straight ; 
and your own enlightenment (for the schoolmas- 
ter is abroad) will show him that no minister can 
brave public opinion, nor quarrel with his own 
bread and butter. (Much cheering.) In these 
times the aristocracy must endear themselves to 
the middle and working class ; and a member in 
office has much to give away in the Stamps and 
Excise, in the Customs, the Post Office, and 
other State departments in this rotten old — I 
mean this mag^ficent empire— by which he can 
benefit his constituents, and reconcile the prerog- 
atives of aristocracy with the claims of the peo- 
ple — more especially in this case, the people of 
the Borough of Lansmere. * (Hear, hear.) And, 
therefore, sacrificing party inclinations (.since it 
seems that 1 can in no way promote them) on the 
Altar of General Good Feeling, J can not oppose 
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the reeignation of my nephew — ^honorable relation 
A-nor blind my eyes to the advantages that may 
f result to/ a borough so important to the nation at 
large, if the electors think fit to choose my right 
honoraWe broth — mean the right honorable Blue 
candidate — as my brother colleague. Not that 1 
presume to dictate, or express a wish one way or 
the other— only, as a Family Man, 1 say to you, 
EleAors and Freemen, having served your coun- 
try in returning me, you have nobly won the right 
to think of the little ones at home.’* 

Dick put his hand to his heart, bowed grace- 
fully, and retired from the balcony amidst iman- 
imous applause. ' 

In three minutes more, Dick had resumed^his 
place in the booth in his quality of candidate. A 
rush of Yellow electors poured in, hot and fast. 
Up came Emanuel Trout, and, in a firm voice, 
recorded his vote — “Avenel and Egerton.” 
Every man of the Hundred and Fifty so polled. 
To each question, “ Whom do you vote for ?” — 
“Avenel and Egerton” knelled on the ears of 
Bandal Leslie with ** damnable iteration.” The 
young man folded his arms across his breast in 
dogged despair. Levy had to shake hands for 
Mr. Egerton, with a rapidity that took away his 
breath. He longed to slink away — longed to get 
at L’Estrange, whom he supposed would be as 
wroth at this turn in the wheel of fortune as him- 
self. But how, as Egerton’s representative, es- 
cape from the continuous gripes of those horny 
hands ? Besides, there stood the parish pump, 
right in face of the booth, and some huge trucu- 
lent-looking Yellows loitered round it, as if ready 
to pounce on him the instant he quitted his pres- 
ent sanctuary. Suddenly the crowd round the 
booth receded — Lord L’Estrange’s carriage drove 
uo to the spot, and Harley, stepping from it^ as- 
sisted out of the vehicle an old, gray-headed, 
paralytic man. The old man stared round him, 
and nodded smilingly to the mob. “ I’m here 
— rm come ; I’m but a poor creature, but I’m a 
good Blue to the last !” — “ Old John Avenel — fine 
old John!” cried>many*^a voice. 

And John Avenel, still leaning on Harley’s 
arm, tottered into the booth, and plumped for 
“Egerton.” 

“Shake hands, father,” said Dick, bending 
forward, “ though you’ll not vote for me.” 

“ I was a Blue before you were bom,” answered 
the old man, tremulously. “But I wish you 
lAiccess all the same, and God bless you, my boy.” 

Even the poll-clerks were touched ; and when 
Dick, leaving his place, was seen by the crowd 
assisting Lord L’Estrange to place poor John 
again in the carriage — that picture of family love 
in the midst of political difference— of the pros- 
perous, wealthy, energetic son, who, as a boy, 
had played at marbles in the very kennel, and 
wbo4^ risen in life by his own exertions, and 
'glM now virtually M.P. for his native town— 
iibnding on the broken-down aged father, whom 
even the interests of a son he was so proud of 
■could not win from the colors which he associated 
t«ith truth and rectitude— had such an effect 


upon the rudest of the mob there present, that 
you might have heard a pin fall — ^till the carriage 
drove away back to John’s humble home, and 
then there rose such a tempest of huzzas 1 John 
Avenel’s vote for Egerton gave another turn to 
the vicissitudes of that memorable election. As 
yet Avenel was ahead of Audley ; but a plumper 
in favor of Egerton from Avenel’s own father, set 
an example and gave an excuse to many a Blue 
who had not yet voted, and could not prevail on 
himself to split his vote between Dick and Aud- 
ley; and, therefore, several leading tradesmen, 
who, seeing that Egerton was safe, had previous- 
ly resolved not to vote at all, came up in the last 
hour, plumped for Egerton, and carried him to 
the head of the poll ; so that poor John, whose 
vote, involving that of Mark Fairfield, had secured 
the first opening in public life to the young ambi- 
tion of the unknown son-in-law, still contributed to 
connect with success and triumph, but also with 
sorrow, and, it may be, with death, the names 
of the high-bom Egerton and the humble Avenel. 

The great town-clock strikes the hour of four ; 
the returning officer declares the poll closed ; tbc 
formal announcement of the result will be made 
later. But all the town knows that Audley 
Egerton and Richard Avenel are the members for 
Lansmere. And flags stream, and drums beat, 
and men shake each other by the hand heartily ; 
and there is talk of the chairing to-morrow ; and 
the public-houses are crowded; and there is an 
indistinct hubbub in street and alley, with sudden 
bursts of uproarious shouting ; and the clouds to 
the west look red and lurid round the sun, which 
has gone down behind the church tower — behind 
the yew trees that overshadow the quiet grave 
of Nora Avenel. 

cilAPTER XXXIII. 

Amidst the darkening shadows of twilight, 
Randal Leslie walked through Lansmere Park 
toward the house. He had slunk away before 
the poll was closed— crept through by-lanes, and 
plunged amidst the leafless copses of the Earl’s 
stately pasture-grounds. Amidst the bewilder- 
ment of h^s thoughts — at a loss to conjecture how 
this strange mischance had befallen him — ^inclined 
to ascribe it to Leonard’s influence over Avenel 
— ^but suspecting Harley, and half doubtful of 
Baron Levy, he sought to ascertain what fault- 
of judgment he himself had committed — ^what 
wile he had forgotten — ^what thread in his web 
had he left ragged and incopnplete. He could 
discover none. His ability seemed to him unim- 
peachable — fofus, feres, atque rotundua. And 
then there came across his breast a sharp pang 
—sharper than that of baffled ambition— the feel- 
ing that he had been deceived, and bubbled, and 
betrayed. For so vital a necessity to all living 
men is truth, that the vilest traitor feels amazed 
and wronged — ^feels the pillars of the world shaken 
when treason recoils on himself. That Richard 
Avenel, whom I trusted, could so deceive mel” 
murmured Randal, and his lip quivered. 

He was still in the midst of the park, when 
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man with a yellow cockade in his hat, and run- 
ning fast from the direction of the town, overtook 
him with a letter, on delivering which, the mes- 
senger waiting for no answer, hastened back the 
way he had come. Randal recognized Avenel’s 
hand on the address— broke the seal, and read as 
follows : — * 

Private and Confidential.) 

“ Dear Leslie — Don’t be down-hearted — ^you 
will know to-night or to-morrow why I have had 
cause to alter my opinion as to the Right Hon- 
orable ; and you will see that 1 could not, as a 
Family Man, act otherwise than 1 have done. 
Though 1 have not broken my word to you — ^for 
you remember that all the help 1 promised was 
dependent on my own resignation, and would go 
for nothing if Leonard resigned instead— yet 1 
feel you must think yourself rather bamboozled. 
But 1 have been obliged to sacrifice you, from a 
sense of Family Duty, as you will soon acknowl- 
edge. My own nephew is sacrificed also ; and I 
have sacrificed my own concerns, which require 
tjje whole man of me for the next year or two at 
Screwstown. So we are all in the same boat, 
though you may think you are set adrift by your- 
self. But 1 don’t mean to stay in Parliament. 
I shall take the Chiltem Hundreds, pretty con- 
siderable soon. And if you keep well with the 
Blues, ril do my best with the Yellows to let you 
walk over the course in my stead. For 1 don't 
think Leonard will want to stand again. And so 
a word to the wise — and you may yet be member 
for Lansmere. — R. A.” 

In this letter, Randal, despite all his acuteness, 
could not detect the honest compunction of the 
writer. He could at first only look at the worst 
side of human nature, and fancy that it was a 
paltry attempt to stifle his just anger and insure 
his discretion. But on second thoughts, it struck 
him that Dick might very naturally be glad to be 
released to his mill, and get quid pro quo out of 
Randal, under the comprehensive title — “ repay- 
ment of expenses.” Perhaps Dick was not sorry 
to wait until Randal’s marriage gav^ him the 
means to make the repayment. Nay, perhaps 
Randal had been thrown over for the present, in 
order to wring from him better terms in a single 
election. Thus reasoning, he took comfort from 
his belief in the mercenary motives of another. 
True, it might be but a short disappointment. 
Before the next Parliament was a month old, he 
might yet take his seat in it as member for Lans- 
mere. But all would depend on his marriage 
with the heiress ; he must hasten that. 

Meanwhile, it was necessary to knit and gather 
up all his thought, courage, and presence of mind. 
How he shrunk from return to Lansmere House 
— from facing Egerton, Harley — all. But there 
was no choice. He would have to make it up 
with the Blues— to defend the course he had 
ad^ted in the Committee-room. There, no 
doubt, was Squire Hazeldean awaiting him with 
the puiohaBe-iiioney for the lands of Rood— there 


was the Duke di Serrano restored to wealth and 
honor — ^there was his promised bride, the greah 
heiress, on whom depended all that cdpld raised 
the needy gentleman into wealth and position. 
Gradually, with the elastic temper that is essen- 
tial to a systematic schemer, Randal Leslie 
plucked himself from the pain of brooding over a 
plot that was defeated, to prepare himself for con- 
summating those that yet seemed so near sudbess. * 
After all, should he fail in regaining Egerton’s 
favor, Egerton was of use no more. He might 
rear his head, and face out what some might call 
“ingratitude,” provided he could but satisfy the 
Blue Committee. DuU dogs, how could be fail 
to ^0 that ! He could easily talk over the Machia- 
vellian sage. He should have small difficulty in 
explaining all to the content of Audley’s distant 
brother, the Squire. Harley alone — ^but Levy 
had so positively assured him that Harley was 
not sincerely anxious for Egerton ; and as to the 
more important explanation relative to Peschiera, 
surely what had satisfied Violante’s father, ought 
to satisfy a man who had no peculiar right to de- 
mand explanations at all ; and if these explana- 
tions did not satisfy, the onus to disprove them 
must rest with Harley ; and who or what could 
contradict Randal’s plausible assertions — asser- 
tions, in support of which he himself could sum- 
mon a witness, in Baron Levy ? Thus nerving 
himself to all that could task his powers, Randal 
Leslie crossed the threshold of Lansmere House, 
and ^n the hall he found the Baron awaiting him. 

Levy. — “ I can’t account for what has gone 
so cross in this confounded election. It is L'Es- 
traifge that puzzles me; but I know that he 
hates Egerton. I know that he will prove that 
hate by one mode of revenge, if he has lost it in, 
another. But it is well, Randal, that you are 
secure of Hazeldean’^ money and the rich heir- 
ess’s hand; otherwise — ” 

“ Otherwise, what?” 

“1 should wash my hands of you, mon cner; 
for in spite of all your cleverness, and all 1 have 
tried to do for you, somehow o» other I begin to 
suspect that your talents will never .secure your 
fortune. A carpenter’s son beats you in piiblio 
speaking, and a vulgar mill-owner tricks you in 
private negotiation. Decidedly, as yet, Randal 
Leslie, you are— a failure. And, as you so ad- 
mirably said, ‘ a man from whom we have nothing 
to hope or fear, we must blot out of the map of 
the future.’ ” 

Randal’s answer was cut short by the appear- 
ance of the groom of the chambers. 

“ My lord is in the saloon, and requests yon 
and Mr. Leslie will do him the honor to join him 
there.” The two gentlemen followed the servant 
up the broad stairs. 

The saloon formed the centre room of the suite 
of apartments. From its size, it was rarely 
used save on state occasions. It had the chilly 
and formal aspect of rooms reserved for ceremony. 

Riccabocca, Violante, Helen, Mr. Dale, Squire 
Hazeldean, and Lord L’E strange were grouped 
together by the cold Florentine marble table, not 
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Uttered with books and female work, and the spect, Horace and Machiavel were of the same 
p endearing sigiiH of habitation, that give a living mind, &c., &c. “ But,” said the Duke, with cm- 
f amile to the face of home ; nothing thereon save phatic kindness, ** perhaps your very misfortune 
" a great' silver candelabrum, that scarce lighted here may serve you elsewhere. The female heart 
the spacious room, and brought out the portraits is prone to pity, and ever eager to comfort. Bo- 
on the walls as a part of the assembly, looking, sides, if 1 am recalled to Italy, you will have lei- 
as portraits do look, with searching, curious eyes sure to come with us, and see the land where of 
upon every eye that turns to them. all others ambition can be most readily forgotten, 

But as soon as B«andal entered, the Squire de- even (added the Italian with a sigh) even by her 
tached himself from the group, and, coming to own sons 1” 

the defeated candidate, shook hands with him Thus addressed by both Hazeldean and the 
heartily. Duke, Randal recovered his spirits. It was clear 

“ Cheer up, my boy, ’tis no shame to be beat- that Lord L^Estrange had not conveyed to them 
on. Lord L’Estrange says you did your b6st to any unfavorable impression of his conduct in the 
win, and man can do no more. And Tm glad. Committee-room. While Randal had been thus 
Leslie, that we don’t meet for our little business engaged. Levy had made his way to Harley, who 
till the election is over ; for after annoyance, retreated with the Baron into the bay of the great 
something pleasant is twice as acceptablc.-»l’ve window. 

the money in my pocket. Hush — and I say, my “ Well, my lord, do you comprehend this con- 
dear boy, 1 can not hnd out where Frank is, but duct on the part of Richard Avenel ? He secure 
it is really all oif with that foreign woman— eh ?” Egerton’s return !-^he !” 

Yes, indeed, sir, I hope so. I’ll talk to you What so natural, Baron Levy— his own bro- 
about it when we can be alone. Wc may slip Iher-in-law ?” 

away presently, 1 trust.” The Baron started, and turned very pale. ^ 

*‘ril tell you a secret scheme of mine and **But how did he know that? 1 never told 
Harry’s,” said the Squire, in a still lower whis- him. 1 meant, indeed — ” 

per, “ we must drive that marchioness, or what- Meant, perhaps, to shame Egerton’s pride at 
ever she is, out of the boy’s head, and put a the last, by publicly declaring his marriage with 
pretty English girl into it instead. That will a shop-keeper’s daughter. A very good revenge 
Settle him in life too. And 1 must try and still left to you ; but revenge for what ? A word 
kwallow that bitter pill of the post-obit. Harry with you, now, Baron, that our acquaintance is 
makes worse of it than 1 do, and is so hard on about to close forever. You know why 1 have 
the poor fellow, that I’ve been obliged to take cause for resentment against Egerton. 1 do but 
his part. I’ve no idea of being under petticoat suspect yours, will you make it clear to me?” 
government — it is not the way witli the Hazcl- “My lord, my lord,” faltered Baron Levy. “I 
deans. Well, but to come back to the point — too wooed Nora Avenel as my wife \ 1 too had a 
whom do you think 1 mean by tho pretty girl ?” happier rival in the haughty worldling who did 
“ Miss Sticktorights !” not appreciate his own felicity * 1 too— in a word. 

Zounds, no ! — your own little sister, Randal, some women inspire an affection that minglea 
Sweet pretty face. Harry I'iked her from the first, with the entire being of a man, and is fused with 
and then you’ll be Frank’s brother, and your sound all the currents of his life-blood. Nora Avenel 
head and good heart will keep him right. And was qne of those women.” 
os you are going to be married too (you must tell Harley was startled. This burst of emotion 
me all about thi^ lateq), why, we shall have two from a man so corrupt and cynical, arrested even 
marriages, perhaps, in the family in the same day.” the scorn he felt for the usurer. Levy soon re- 
Randal’s hand grasped the Squire’s, and with covered himself. But our revenge is not baffled 
an emotion of human gratitude — for we know that, yet. Egerton, if not already in my power, is still 
hard to all else, he had natural feelings for his in yours. His election may save him from ar- 
iallen family; and his neglected sister was the one rest, but the law has other modes of public ex- 
being on earth whom he might almost be said to posure and effectual ruin.” 
love. With all his intellectual disdain for honest “ For the knave, yes— as I intimated to you in 
tihnple Frank, he knew no one in the world with your own house— you who boast of your love to 
whom his young sister could be more secure and Nora Avenel, and know in your heart that you 
happy. Transferred to the roof, and improved by were her destroyer— you who witnessed her mar- 
the active kindness of Mrs. Hazeldean— blest in riage, and yet dared to tell her that she was dis- 
the manly affection of one not too refined to cen- honored 1” 

■ureher own deficiencies of education — ^what more “ My lord— 1— how could you know— 1 mean, 

could he ask for his sister, as he pictured her to how think that— that— ” faltered Levy, aghast, 
himself, with her hair hanging over her ears, and “ Nora Avenel has spoken from her grave,” re- 
her mind running into seed over some trashy novel, plied Harley, solenmly. Learn, that wherever 
before he could reply, Yiolante’s father came man commits a crime. Heaven finds a witness 1” 
jjlb add his own philosbphical consolations to the “ It is on me, then,” said Levy, wrestling 
Squire's downright comfortings. against a superstitious t^ill at his heart—** on me 

Who could ever count on popular caprice ? that you now concentre your vengeance ; and 1 
The wise of all ages had despised it. In that re- must meet it as 1 may. But I have fulfilled my 
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part of our compact. 1 haye obeyed you im- 
plicitly — and — ” 

“ 1 will fulfill my part of our bond, and leave 
you undisturbed in your wealth.” 

1 knew 1 might trust to your Lordship’s hon- 
or,” exclaimed the usurer, in servile glee. 

And this vile creature nursed the same pas-’ 
sions as myself ; and but yesterday we were part- 
ners in the same purpose, and influenced by the 
same thought,” muttered Harley to himself. 
“ Yes,” he said aloud, “ I dare not, Baron Levy, 
constitute myself your judge. Pursue your own 
path — all roads meet at last before the common 
tribunal. But you are not yet released from our 
compact; you must do some good in spite of 
yourself. Look yonder, where Randal Leslie 
stands, smiling secure, between the two dangers 
he has raised up for himself. And as Randal Les- 
lie himself has invited me to be his judge, and 
you are aware that he cited yourself this very day 
as his witness, here 1 must expose the guilty— for 
here the innocent still live, and need defense.” 

Harley turned away, and took his place by the 
tf^ie. have wished,” said he, raising his 
voice, “ to connect with the triumph of my ear- 
liest and dearest friend the happiness of others in 
whose welfare 1 feel an interest. To you, Alphon- 
so, Duke of Serrano, 1 now give tliis dispatch, 
recinved last night by a special messenger from 

the Prince Von , announcing your restoration 

to your lands and honors.” 

The Squire stared with open mouth. ^^Rickey- 
bocUey a duke? Why, Jemima’s a duchess! 
Bless me, she is actually crying!” And his good 
heart prompted him to run to his cousin and cheer 
her up a bit. 

Violante glanced at Harley, and flung herself 
on her father’s breast. Randal involuntarily rose, 
and moved to the Duke’s chair. 

And you, Mr. Randal Leslie,” continued Har- 
ley, though you have lost your election, see 
before you at this moment such prospeets of 
wealth and happiness, that 1 shall only have to 
offer you congratulations to which those that greet 
Mr. Audley Egerton would appear lukewarm and 
insipid, provided you prove that you^ave not 
forfeited the right to claim that promise which the 
Duke di Serrano has accorded to the suitor of his 
daughter’s hand. Some doubts resting on my 
mind, you have volunteered to dispel them. I 
have the Duke’s permission to address to you a 
few questions, and 1 now avail myself of your offer 
to reply to them.” 

uj^ow — and here, my lord?” said Randal, 
glancing round the room, as if deprecating the 
presence of so many witnesses. 

“ Now — and here. Nor are those present so 
strange to your explanations as your question 
would imply. Mr. Hazeldean, it so happens that 
much of what 1 shall say to Mr. Leslie concerns 
your son.” 

Randal’s countenance fell. An uneasy tremor 

rseized him. 

Xviy son ! — Frank? Oh then, of course Ran- 
/dal will speak out. ,Speak,i my boy !” 


Randal remained silent. The Duke looked ak 
his working face, and drew away his chair. 4 

“ Young man, can you hesitate?” said (le. “ A 
doubt is expressed which involves your honor.” 

“’Sdeathl” cried the Squire, also gaaing on 
Randal’s cowering eye and quivering lip— “ What 
are you afraid of?” 

“ Afraid !” said Randal, forced into speech, and 
with a hollow laugh— “ Afraid ? — I ? Whatf of ? 
1 was only wondering what Lord L’Estrange could 
mean.” 

“ I will dispel that wonder at once. Mr. Ha- 
zeldean, your son displeased you first by his pro- ' 
posaTs of marriage to jthe Marchesa di Negra 
agawst your consent; secondly, by a post~Mt 
bond granted to Baron Levy. Did you understand 
from Mr. Randal Leslie that he had opposed or 
favored the said marriage — ^that he had counte- 
nanced or blamed the said post-obit ?” 

“ Why, of course,” cried the Squire, “ that he 
had opposed both the one and the other.” 

“ la it so, Mr. Leslie ?” 

“ My lord— I — 1 — my affection for Frank, and 
my esteem for his respected father — I — 1— ’ ' (He 
nerved himself^ and went on with firm voice.) 

“ Of course, I did all 1 could to dissuade Frank ; 
and as to the post-obit^ 1 know nothing about it.” 

“ So much at present for this matter. 1 pass 
on to the graver one, that affects your engage- 
ment with the Duke di Serrano’s daughter. 1 
understand from you, Duke, that to save your 
daughter from the snares of Count di Peschiera, 
and in the belief that Mr. Leslie slfared in your 
dread of the Count’s designs, you, w'hile in exile 
and^ poverty, promised to that gentleman your 
daughter's hand ? When the probabilities of re- 
storation to your principalities seemed well-nigh 
certain, you confirmed that promise on learning 
from Mr. Leslie that he had, however ineffective- 
ly, struggled to preserve your heiress from a per- 
fidious snare. Is it not so ?” ^ 

Certainly; had I succeeded to a throne, 1 
could not recall the promise that I had given in 
penury and banishment-s -1 could not refuse to 
him who would have sacrificed worldly ambition 
m wedding a penniless bride, the reward of his 
own generosity. My daughter subscribes to my 
views.” 

Violante trembled, and her hands were looked 
together, but her gaze was fixed on Harley. 

Mr. Dale wiped his eyes, and thought of the 
poor refugee feeding on minnows, and preserving 
himself from debt among the shades of the Casino. 

“ Your answer becomes you, Duke,” resumed 
Harley. “ But should it be proved that Mr. Les- 
lie, instead of wooing the Princess for herself, 
actually calculated on the receipt of money for 
transferring her to Count Peschiera— instead of 
saving her from the dangers you dreaded, actually 
suggested the snare from which she was delivered 
— ^would you still deem your honor engaged to — ” 

“ Such a villain ! No, surely not !” exclaimed 
the Duke. But this is a groundless hjrpothesii I 
Speak, Randal.” . 

“Lord L’Estrange can not insult me by deem* 
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ing it otherwise than a groundless hypothesis,” 
said Randal, striving to rear his head. 

Understand, then, Mr. Leslie, that you 
scornfully reject such a supposition?” 

** Scornfully — yes. And,” continued Randal, 
advancing a step, since the supposition has been 
made, 1 demand from Lord L’Estrange, as his* 
equal (for all gentlemen are equals where honor 
is 2o bo defended at the cost of life), either instsjit 
retractation or instant proof.” 

“ That’s the first word you have spoken like a 
man,” cried the Squire. “ I have stood my ground 
myself for a less cause. 1 have had a ball through 
my right shoulder.” * 

Your demand is jusi,” said Harley, unmoved. 

1 can not give the retractation — 1 will produce 
the proof.” 

He rose, and rang the bell , the servant enter- 
ed, received his whispered order, and retired. 
There was a pause painful to all. Randal, how- 
ever, ran over in his fearful mind what evidence 
could be brought against him — and foresaw none. 
The folding doors of the saloon were thrown open, 
and the servant announced — 

Tue Count di Feschieba. 

A bombshell descending through the roof could 
not have produced a more startling sensation. 
Erect, bold, with all the imposing effect of his 
form and bearing, the Count strode into the cen- 
tre of the ring ; and, after a slight bend of haughty 
courtesy, which comprehended all present, reared 
up his lofty*head, and looked round, with calm in 
his eye and a curve on his lip — the self-assured, 
magnificent, high-bred Daredevil. 

“ Monsieur le Due,” said the Count in English, 
turning toward his astounded kinsman, and in a 
voice that, slow, clear, and firm, seemed to fill the 
room, “ I returned to England on the receipt of 
a letter from ray Lord L’Estrange, and with a 
view, it is true, of claiming at his hands the satis- 
faction which men of our birth accord to each 
other, w’here affront, from what cause soever, has 
been given or i^ceived. Nay, fair kinswoman” 
— and the Count, with a slight but grave smile, 
bowed to Yiolante, who had uttered a faint cry — 

that intention is abandoned. If 1 have adopted 
too lightly the old courtly maxim, that ‘ all strat- 
agems are fair in love,’ 1 am bound also to yield 
to my Lord L’Estrange’s arguments, that the 
counter-stratagems must be fair also. And, after 
^all, it becomes me better to laugh at my own 
sorry figure in defeat, than to confess myself 
gravely mortified by an ingenuity more success- 
ful than my own.” The Count paused, and his 
eye lightened with sinister fire, which ill suited 
the raillery of his tone and the polished ease of his 
bearing. “Jlfajfoi/” he continued, “it is per- 
mitted me to speak thus, since at least 1 have 
given proofs of my indifference to danger, and my 
ggfi fortune when exposed to it. Within the last 
itf"' years, I have had the honor to fight nine 
duels, and the regret to wound five, and dismiss 
from the world four, as gallant and worthy gen- 
tlemen as ever the sun shone upon.” 


“ Monster 1” faltered the Parson. 

The Squire stared aghast, and mechanically 
rubbed the shoulder which had been lacerated by 
Captain Dashmore’s bullet. Randal’s pale face 
grew yet more pale, and the eye he had fixed 
upon the Count’s hardy visage quailed and fell. 

“ But,” resumed the Count, with a graceful 
wave of the hand, “ 1 have to thank my Lord 
L’Estrange for reminding me that a man whose 
courage is above suspicion is privileged not only 
to apologize if he has injured another, but to 
accompany apology with atonement. Duke of 
Serrano, it is for that purpose that I am here. 
My lord, you have signified your wish to ask me 
some questions of serious import as regards the 
Duke and his daughter — 1 will answer them 
without reserve.” 

“ Monsieur le Comfe,” said Harley, “ availing 
myself of your courtesy, 1 presume to inquire who 
informed you that this young lady was a guest 
under my father’s roof?” 

“My informant stands yonder — Mr. Randal 
Leslie. And 1 call upon Baron Levy to confirm 
my statement.” , 

“ It is true,” said the Baron, slowly, and as if 
overmastered by the tone and mien of an im- 
perious chieftain. 

" There came a low sound like a hiss from Ran- 
dal’s livid lips. 

“And was Mr. Leslie acquainted with your 
project for securmg the person and hand of your 
young kinswoman ?” 

“ Certainly — and Baron Levy knows it. ’ ’ The 
Baron bowed assent. “Permit me to add— for 
it is due to a lady nearly related to myself — that 
it was, as 1 have since learned, certain erroneous 
representations made to her by Mr. Leslie, which 
alone induced that lady, after my own arguments 
had failed, to lend her aid to a project which 
otherwise she would have condemned as strongly 
as, Duke di Serrano, 1 now with unfeigned sin- 
cerity do myself condemn it.” 

There was about the Count, as he thus spoke, 
so much of that personal dignity which, whether 
natural or artificial, imposes for the moment 
upon hujpan judgment — a dignity so supported 
by the singular advantages of his superb stature, 
his handsome countenance, his patrician air, that 
the Duke, moved by his good heart, extended his 
hand to the perfidious kinsman, and forgot all the 
Machiavellian wisdom which should have told 
him how little a man of the Count’s hardened 
profligacy was likely to be influenced by any 
purer motives, whether to frank confession or to 
manly repentance. The Count took the hand 
thus extended to him, and bowed his face per- 
haps to conceal the smile which would have be- 
trayed his secret soul. Randal still remained 
mute and pale as death. His tongue clove to his 
mouth. He felt that all present were shrinking 
from his side. At last, with a violent effort, he 
faltered out, in broken sentences— 

“A charge so sudden may well— may jsrell 
confound me. But — ^but — ^who can credit it? 
Both the law and •common sense presuppoa^ 
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some motive for a criminal action ; what could 
be my motive here ? 1 — myself the suitor for 

the hand of the Duke’s daughter — I betray her ! 
Absurd — absurd. Duke— Duke, I put it to your 
ovm knowledge of mankind— who ever goes 
thus against hie own interest — and — and his 
own heart?” 

This appeal, however feebly made, was not 
without effect on the philosopher. “ That is 
true,” said the Duke, dropping his kinsman’s 
hand ; “ I see no motive.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Harley, “ Baron Levy may 
here enlighten us. Do you know of any motive 
of self-interest that could have actuated Mr. Leslie 
In assisting the Count’s schemes ?” 

Levy hesitated. The Count took up the word. 
*^Pardieu /” said he, in his clear tone of determ- 
ination and will — ^'•PardieuI I can have no 
doubt thrown on my assertion, least of all by 
those who know of its truth ; and I call upon 
you, Baron Levy, to state whether, in case of my 
marriage with the Duke’s daughter, I had not 
agreed to present my sister with a sura, to which 
8h% alleged some ancient claim, which would 
have passed through your hands ?” 

Certainly, that is true,” said the Baron. 

And would Mr. Leslie have benefited by any 
portion of that sum ?” * 

Levy paused again. 

Speak, sir,” said the Count, frowning. 

“The fact is,” said the Baron, “that Mr. 
Leslie was anxious to complete a purchase of 
certain estates that had once belonged to his 
family, and that the Count's marriage with the 
signorina, and his sister’s marriage with Mr. 
Hazeldean, would have enabled me to accom- 
modate Mr. Leslie with a loan to effect that pur- 
chase.” 

“ What! what!” exclaimed the Squire, hastily 
buttoning his breast pocket with one hand, while 
he seized Randal’s arm with the other — “my 
son’s marriage ! You lent yourself to that,4oo ? 
Don’t look BO like a lashed hound ! Speak out 
like a man, if man you be !” 

“ Lent himself to that, my good sir !” said the 
Count. “ Do you suppose that the M^chesa di | 
Negra could have condescended to an alliance 
with a Mr. Hazeldean — ” 

“ Condescended ! — a Hazeldean of Hazeldean !” 
exclaimed the Squire, turning fiercely, and half | 
choked with indignation. I 

“ Unless,” continued the Count, imperturba- 
bly, “ she had been compelled by circumstances 
to do that said Mr. Hazeldean the honor to ac- 
cept a pecuniary accommodation, which she had 
no other mode to discharge. And here, sir, tiie 
family of Hazeldean, 1 am bound to say, owe a 
great debt of gratitude to Mr. Leslie ; for it was 
he who most forcibly represented to her the ne- 
oessity for this metalliance ,• and it was he, I 
believe, who suggested to my friend, the Baron, 
the mode by which Mr. Hazeldean was best 
enaUed to afford the accommodation my sister 
dpifgned to accept.” 

“ Mode 1— thepofttoftir/” ejaculated the Squire, 
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relinquishing his hold of Randal, to lay his gripe 
upon Levy. ^ 

The Baron shrugged his shoulders. * “ Any 
friend of Mr. Frank Hazeldean’s would have rec- 
ommended the same as the most econemical 
mode of raising money.” 

* Parson Dale, who had at first been more 
shocked than any one present at these gradual 
revelations of Reuidal’s treajqhery, now tumhig 
his eyes toward the young was so seized 
with commiseration at Randal’s face, that he 
laid his hand on Harley’s arm, and whispered 
him, “ Look, look at Ihat countenance ! — and 
one 86 young ! Spare him, spare him !” 

“Mr. Leslie,” said Harley, in softened tones, 

“ beAeve me, that nothing short of justice to the 
Duke di Serrano— justice even to my young friend, 
Mr. Hazeldean, has compelled me to this pain- 
ful duly. Here let all inquiry terminate.” 

“And,” said the Count, with exquisite bland- 
ness, “since 1 have been informed by my Lord 
L’Estrange^ that Mr. Leslie has represented aa 
a serious act on his part, that personal challenge 
to myself, which 1 understood was but a pleas- 
ant and amicable arrangement in a part of our 
baffled scheme — let me assure Mr. Leslie, that 
if he be not satisfied with the regret that I now 
express for the leading share 1 have taken in 
these disclosures, I am wholly at Mr. Leslie’s 
service.” 

“Peace, homicide,” cried the Parson, shud- 
dering^; and he glided to the side of the detected 
sinner, from whom all else had recoiled in loath- 
ing. 

Cr&ft against craft, talent against talent, trea- 
son against treason — ^in all this Randal Leslie 
would have risen superior to Giulio di Peschiera. 
But what now crushed him, was not the superior 
intellect — it was the pheer brute power of au- 
dacity and nerve. Here stood the careless, un- 
blushing villain, making light of his guilt, car- 
rying it away from disgust itself, with resolute 
look, and front erect. There stood the abler, 

I subtler, profounder criminal — cqwering, abject, 
pitiful ; the power of mere intellectual knowledge 
shivered into pieces against the brazen metal 
: with which the accident of constitution often 
arms some ignobler nature. 

I The contrast was striking, and implied that 
truth so universally felt, yet so little acknowl- 
edged in actual life, that men with superior force 
of character can subdue and paralyze those far 
superior to themselves in ability and intelligence. 

It was that force which made Peschiera Randal’s 
master — nay, the very physical attributes of the 
Count, his very voice and form, his bold firont and 
unshrinking eye, overpowered the acuter mind of 
the refining schemer, as in a popular assembly 
some burly clown cowes into timorous silence 
every dissentient sage. But Randal turned in 
sullen impatience from the Parson’s whisper, that 
breathed comfort or urge^ repentance ; and at 
length said, with clearer tones than he had yet 
mustered— 

“It is not a personal conflict with the Count 
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di Pecicliiera th&t can vindicate my honor ; and 1 
, disdain to defend myself against the aoousations 
•f a usurer, and of a man who—” 

“ Monsieur I” said the Count, drawing himself 
up. , 

A man who,” persisted Randal, though he 
trembled visibly, **by hie own confession, was 
himself guilty of all the schemes in which he 
would represent me as his accomplice, and who 
now, not clearing himseU| would yet convict an- 
other — ” 

Cher petit Monnewr /” said the Count, with 
his grand air of disdain, “when men like me 
make use of men like you, we reward them'for a 
service if rendered, or discard them if the serv- 
ice be not done ; and, if 1 condescend to con- 
fess and apologize for any act 1 have committed, 
surely Mr. Randal Leslie might do the same with- 
out disparagement to his dignity. But 1 should 
never, sir, have taken the trouble to appear 
against you, had you not, as 1 learn, pretended 
to the hand of the lady whom 1 had hoped, with 
less presumption, to call my bride ; and in this, 
how can 1 tell that you have not tricked and be- 
trayed me ? Is there any thing in our past ac- 
qnaintance that warrants me to believe that, in- 
stead of serving me, you sought but to serve 
yourself? Be that as it may, 1 had but one 
mode of repairing to the he^ of my house the 
wrongs I have done him — and that was by saving 
his daughter from a derogatory alliance with an 
impostor who had abetted my schemes for hire, 
and who now would filch for himself their fniit.” 

“Duke !” exclaimed Randal. 

The Duke turned his back. Randal extended 
his hands to the Squire. “Mr. Hazledesji — 
what ? you, too, condemn me, and unheard 1” 

“Unheard! — zounds, no! If you have any 
thing to say, speak truth, and shame the devil.” 

“1 abet Frank’s marriage! — 1 sanction the 
poet-obit J — Oh!” cried Randal, clinging to a 
straw, “if Frank himself were but here!” 

Harley’s compassion vanished before this sus- 
tained hypocris]^ “ You wish for the presence 
of Frank Hazeldesn. It is just. Mr. Dale, you 
may now leave that young man’s side, and in 
your stead place there Frank Hazeldean himself. 
He waits in the next room — summon him.” 

At these words, the Squire cried out with a 
loud voice — “Frank! Frank! — ^myson! my poor 
son !” — and rushed from the apartment through 
Hkd door toward which Harley had pointed. 

This cry and this action gave a sudden change 
to the feelings of the audience, and for a moment 
Randal himself was forgotten. The young man 
seized that moment. Reprieved, as it were, from 
the glare of contemptuous, accusing eyes— -slowly 
he crept to the door, slowly and noiselessly as the 
riper, when it is wounded, drops its crest and 
glid^ writhing through the grass. Levy fol- 
him to the threshold, and whispered in hu 

ear — 

“I could not help it — ^you would hare done 
the same by me. You see you have failed in 
every thing; JUid when a man fails completely, 


we both agree that we must give him up alto- 
gether.” 

Randal said not a word, and the Baron marked 
his shadow fall on the broad stairs, stealing down, 
down, step after step, till it faded ^m the stones. 

“But he was of some use,” muttered Levy. 
'“His treachery and his exposure will gall tl^ 
childless Egerton. Some little revenge still I” 

The Count touched the arm of the musing 
usurer — 

“ J'ai bien joue mon r^e, n’eit ce pa» (I 
have well played my part, have 1 not?) 

“ Your part 1 Ah ! but, my dear Count, I do 
not quite understand it.” 

“ Ma foi — ^you are passably dull. 1 had just 
been landed in France, when a letter from L’£s- 
trange reached me. It was couched as an invi- 
tation, which 1 interpreted to— the duello. Such 
invitations 1 never refuse. I replied. 1 came 
hither— took my lodgings at an inn. My lord 
seeks me last night. I begin in the tone you may 
suppose. PardieuI he is clever, milord! Ho 
shows me a letter from the Prince Yon , Al- 

phonse’s recall, my own banishment. He plaqes 
before me, but with admirable sua^ty, the option 
of beggary and ruin, or an honorable claim on 
Alphonse’s gratitude. And as for that petit 
Monsieur^ do you tliink 1 could quietly contem- 
plate my own tool’s enjoyment of all I had lost 
myself? Nay, more, if that young Harpagon 
were Alphonso’s son-in-law, could the Duke have 
a whisperer at his ear more fatal to my own in- 
terests ? To be brief, I saw at a glance my best 
course. 1 have adopted it. The difficulty was 
— to extricate myself as became a man * de tang 
et de feu.' If 1 have done so, congratulate me. 
Alphonso has taken my hand, and 1 now leave it 
to him — to attend to my fortunes, and clear up 
my repute.” 

“If you are going to London,” said Levy, 
“my carriage, ere this, must be at the door, and 
1 shall be proud to offer you a seat, and converse 
with you on your prospects. But, pette ! mon 
cher, your fall has been from a great height, and 
any other man would have broken his bones.” 

“Stren^h is ever light,” said the Count, 
smiling; ^^and it does not fall; it leaps down, 
and rebounds.” 

Levy looked at the Count, and blamed himself 
for having disparaged Peschiera and overrated 
Randal. 

While this conierenoe went on, Harl^ was by 
Violante’s side. 

“1 have kept my promise to you,” said he, 
with a kind of tender humilify. “ Are you stUl 
so severe on me ?” 

“Ah !” answered Yiolante, gazing on his nobis 
brow, with all a woman’s pride in her eloquent, 
admiring eyes— “1 have heard from Mr. Bale 
that you have achieved a conquest over yourself^ 
which makes me ashamed to think that I pre- 
sumed to doubt how your hesjrt would speak 
when a moment of wrath (though of wrath as 
just) had passed away.” \ 

“ No, Yiolante— do Aotaogalt me yet; witneai 
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my revenge (for I have not forgone it), and then 
let my heart speak, and breathe its prayer that 
the angel voice, which it now beats to hear, may 
atill be its guardian monitor.’* 

What is this I** cried an amazed voice } and 
Harley, turning round, -saw that the Duke was 
by his side ; and, glancing with ludicrous surprise, 
now to Harley, now to Yiolante, ** Am 1 to under- 
stand that you — ’* 

** Have freed you from one suitor for this dear 
hand, to become, myself; your petitioner !*’ 

“ Corpo di Bacco /** cried the sage, almost em- 
bracing Harley, “tills, indeed, is joyful nev^. 
But 1 must not again make a rash pledge — ^not 
again force my child’s inclinations. And Yio- 
lante, you see, is running away. The Duke 
stretched out his arm, and detained his child. 
He drew her to his breast, and whispered in her 
ear. Yiolante blushed crimson, and rested her 
head on his shoulder. Harley eagerly pressed 
forward.” 

“ There,” said the Duke, joining Harley’s hand 
with his daughter’s — “ I don’t think 1 shall hear 
axiy^ more of the convent ; but any thing of this 
sort 1 never suspected. If there be a language 
in the world for which there is no lexicon or 
grammar, it is that which a woman thinks in, 
but never speaks.” * 

“ It is all that is left of the language spoken in 
Paradise,” said Harley. 

“'In the dialogue between Eve and the serpent 
— ^yes,” quoth the incorrigible sage. “But who 
comes here? — our friend Leonard.” 

Leonard now entered the room; but Harley 
could scarcely greet him, before he was interrupt- 
ed by the Count. 

“ Milordj^^ aa.id Peschiera, beckoning him aside, 
“I have fulfilled my promise, and I will now 
leave your roof. Baron Levy returfts to London, 
and offers me a seat in his carriage, which is al- 
ready, I believe, at your door. The Duke and 
his daughter will readily forgive me, if I do not 
ceremoniously bid them farewell. In our altered 
positions, it does not become me too intrusively 
to claim kindred ; it became me only to remove, 
as I trust 1 have done, a barrier against the claim ; 
if you approve my conduct, you will stite your 
owT\^opmion to the Duke.” With a profound sal- 
utation the Count turned to depart ; nor did Har- 
ley attempt to stay him, but attended him down 
the stairs with polite formality. 

“ Bemember only, my lord, that I solicit no- 
thing. I may allow myself to accept. Voila 
foMt.” He bowed again, with the inimitable 
grace of the old regime, and stepped into the 
Baron’s traveling-carriage. 

Levy, who had lingered behind, paused to ac- 
cost L’Estrange. 

“Your lordship will explain to Mr. Egerton 
how his adopted eon deserved his esteem, and re- 
paid his kindness. For the rest, though you have 
bought up the more pressing and immediate de- 
man^ on Mr. Egerton, I fear that even your fer- 
tuna^^l not enable you to clear those liabilities, 
;riluch will leave hin^ perhaps a pauper 1” 
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“Baron Levy,” said Harley, abruptly, “if I 
have forgiven Mr. Egerton, oan not you too for- 
give? Me he has wronged— you have wronged 
him, and more foully.” 

“No, my lord, I can not forgive him. )^u he 
has never humiliated — ^you he has never employed 
Yor his wants, and scorned as his companion. 
You have never known what it is to start in life 
with one whose fortunes were equal to your oi^, 
whose talents were not superior. Look you, Lord 
L’Estrange — in spite of this difference between 
me and Egerton, that he has squandered the wealth 
that he gained without effort, while I have con- 
verted the follies of others into my own ample 
revenues — the spendthrift in his penury has the 
resp^t and position which millions can not be- 
stow upon me. You would say that I am sa 
usurer, and he is a statesman. But do you know 
what 1 should have been had 1 not been bom the 
natural son of a peer? Can you guess what I 
should have been if Nora Avenel had been my 
wife ? The blot on my birth, and the blight on 
my youth — and the knowledge that he who was 
rising every year into the rank which entitled 
him to reject me as a guest at his table— he 
whom the world called the model of gentlemen — 
was acoward and a liar to the friend of his youth ; 
all this made me look on the world with contempt, 
and despising Audley Egerton, I yet hated him 
and envied. You, whom he wronged, stretch 
your hand as before to the great statesman ; from 
my touch you would shrink as pollution. My 
lord, you may forgive him whom you love and 
pity; I can not forgive him whom I scorn and 
envy.* Pardon my prolixity. I now quit your 
house.” 

The Baron moved a step— then, turning back, 
j said with a withering sneer : 

“ But you will tell Mr. Egerton how 1 helped 
to expose the son he adopted I I thought of the 
childless man when your lordship imagined I w^p 
but in fear of your threats. Ha ! ha ! — that will 
sting.” 

The Baron gnashed his teeth ag, hastily enter- 
ing the carriage, he drew down the blinds— the 
post-boys cracked their whips, and the wheels 
rolled away. 

“Who oan judge,” thought Harley, “through 
what modes retribution comes home to the breast ? 
That man is chastised in his wealth — ever gnaw- 
ed by desire for that which his wealth can not 
buy !” He roused himself, cleared his brow, as 
from a thought that darkened and troubled; and, 
entering the saloon, passed his hand upon Leon- 
ard’s shoulder, and looked, rejoicing, into the 
poet’s mild, honest, lustrous eyes. “ Leonard,* 
said he, gently, “your hour is come at last.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Audlby Egerton was alone in his apartment 
A heavy sleep had come over him, shortly after 
Harley and Eandal had left (be house in the early 
morning; and that sleep continued till late in 
the day. All the while the town of Lansinert 
had been distracted in his cause — all the while 
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80 many tumultuous passions had run riot in the 
contest that was to close or re-open^ for the states- 
man’s ambition, the Janus gates of political war 
— the object of so many fears and hopes, schemes 
and counter-schemes, had slumbered heavily as 
an infant in the cradle. He woke but in time to 
receive Harley’s dispatch, announcing the success 
of^his election; and ad^g, Before the night 
you shall embrace your son. Do not join us be- 
low when I return. Keep calm-— ire will come 
to you.” 

In fact, though not aware of the dread nature 
of Audley’s complaint, with its warning symp- 
toms, Lord L’Estrange wished to spare to his 
fri^d the scene of RanSal’s exposure. 

On the receipt of that letter Egerton rose.” At 
the pro.spect of seeing his son — ^Nora’s son — the 
very memory of his disease vanished. The poor, 
weary, over-labored heart indeed beat loud, and 
with many a jerk and spasm. He heeded it not. 
The victory, that restored him to the sole life for 
which he had hitherto cared to live, was clean 
forgotten Nature claimed her own — claimed it 
in scorn of death, and in oblivion of renown. 

There sate the man, dressed with his habitual 
precision ; the black coat, buttoned across the broad 
breast ; his countenance, so mechanically habit- ! 
uated to calm self-control, s^ill revealing little of | 
emotion, though the sickly flush came and went 
on the bronzed cheek, and the eye watched the 
hand of the clock, and the ear hungered for a 
foot-tread along the corridor. At lengj^h the 
sound was heard — steps — many steps. He sprung 
to his feet — he stood on the hearth. Was the 
hearth to be solitary no more ? Harley entered 
first. Egerton’s eyes rested on him eagerly for a 
moment, and strained onward across the threshold. 
Leonard came next — Leonard Fairfield, whom he 
had seen as his opponent ! He began to suspect 
— ^to conjecture — to see the mother’s tender eyes 
in the son’s manly face. Involuntarily he opened 
his arms ; but, Leonard remaining still, let them ! 
fall with a deep sigh, and fancied himself de- | 
eeived. • • 

“Friend,” said Harley, “1 give to you a son 
proved in adversity, and who has fought his own 
way to fame. Leonard, in the man to whom 1 
prayed you to sacrifice your own ambition — of 
whom you have spoken with such worthy praise 
—whose career of honor you have promot^ — and 
whose life, unsatisfied by those honors, you will 
soothe with your filial love— behold the husband 
of Nora Avenel ! Kneel to your father 1 0 Aud- 
ley, embrace your son 1” 

“ Here — ^here,” exclaimed Egerton, as Leonard 
bowed his knee — “ here to my heart 1 Look at 
me with those eyes ! — kindly, forgivingly : they 
are your mother’s!” His proud head sunk on 
: his son's shoulder 

“ But this is not enough,” said Harley, leading 
. Helen, and placing her by Leonard’s side. “You 
. must open your heart foi more. Take into its 
fields my sweet ward and daughter. What is a 
(home without the smile of woman ? They have 


loved each other from children. Audley, yours 
be the hand to join — ^yours be the lips that bless.” 

Leonard started anxiously. “ Oh, sir !— oh, my 
father! — ^this generous sacrifice may not be; for 
he — he who has saved me for this surpassing joy 
— ^he too loves her I” 

“Nay, Leonard,” said Harley, smiling, “ 1 am 
not BO neglectful of myself. Another home woos 
you, Audley. He whom you long so vainly sought 
to reconcile to life, exchanging mournful dreaniN 
for happy duties — ^he, too, presents you to his 
bride. Love her for my sake— for your own. Sht* 
it is, not 1, who presides over this hallowed re- 
union. But for her, 1 should have been a blinded, 
vindictive, guilty, repentant man ; and — ” Yio- 
lante’s soft hand was on his lips. 

“ Thus,” said the Parson, with mild solemnity, 
“man finds that the Saviour’s precepts, ^Let not 
the sun go down upon thy wrath,’ and ^ Love one 
another,’ are clews that conduct us through the 
labyrinth of human life, when the schemes of 
fraud and hate snap asunder, and leave us lost 
amid the maze.” 

Egerton reared his head, as if to answer ; ^d 
all present were struck and appalled by the sud- 
den change that had come over his countenance. 
There was a film upon the eye — a shadow on the 
fispect ; the words failed his lips — he sunk on the 
seat beside him. The left hand rested droopingly 
upon the piles of public papers and official docu- 
ments, and the fingers played with them, as the 
bed-ridden dying sufferer plays with the coverlid 
ho will soon exchange for the winding-sheet. But 
his right hand seemed to feel, as through the dark, 
for the recovered son ; and having touched what 
it sought, feebly drew Leonard near and nearer. 
Alas ! that blissful private life — that close cen- 
tre round the core of being in the individual man 
— so long misled and pined for — slipped from him, 
as it were, the moment it re-appeared ; hurried 
away, as the circle on the ocean, which is scarce 
seen ere it vanishes amid infinity. Suddenly both 
hands were still; the head fell back. Joy had burst 
asunder the last ligaments, so fretted away in 
unrevealing sorrow. Afar, their sound borne into 
that room, the joy bells were pealing triumph ; 
mobs rolring out huzzas ; the weak cry of John Av- 
enel might be blent in those shouts, as the drunken 
zealots reeled by his cottage door, and startled 
the screaming ravens that wheeled round the hol- 
low oak. The boom which is sent from the waves 
on the surface of life, while the deeps are so noise- 
less in their march, was borne on the wintry air 
into the chamber of the statesman it honored, and 
over the grass sighing low upon Nora’s grave. 
But there was one in the chamber, as in the grave 
for whom the boom on the wave had no sound, 
and the march of the deep had no tide. An%i^ 
promises of home, andimion, and peace, and fame. 
Death strode into the household ring, and, seating 
itself, calm and still, looked life-like; warm hearts 
throbbing round it ; lofty hopes fluttering upward ; 
Love kneeling at its feet; Beligioii, with lifted 
Anger, standing by its side. 
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FINAL CHAPTER. 

Scene.— THE hall in the old tower of cap* 

TAIN ROLAND CAXTON. 

But you have not done ?” said Augustine 
Caxton. 

PisiSTRATUS. — “ What remains to do 

Mr. Caxton. — “What! — why, the Final 
Chapter 1 — ^the last news you can give us of those 
whom you have introduced to our liking or dislike. ” 

PisiBTRATUs.— “ Surely it is more dramatic to 
close the work with a scene that completes the 
main design of the plot, and leave it to the pro- 
phetic imagination of all whose flattering curiosity 
is still not wholly satisfled, to trace the streams 
of each several existence, when they branch oS 
again from the lake in which their waters con- 
verge, and by which the sibyl has confirmed 
and made clear the decree, that ‘Conduct is 
Fate.’ ” 

Mr. Caxton. — “More dramatic, I grant; but 
you have not written a drama. A novelist should 
be a comfortable, garrulous, comraimicative, gos- 
siping fortune-teller ; not a grim, 'oconical, orac- 
ular sibyl. 1 like a novel that adopts all the old- 
fashioned customs prescribed to its art by the i 
rules of the Masters, more especially a novel which 
you style * My Novel’ par emphasis.” ^ 

Captain Boland. — “A most vague and im- 
practicable title, ‘ My Novel.’ It must really be 
changed before the work goes in due form to the 
public.” 

Mr. Squills. — “ Certainly the present title can 
not be even pronounced by many without inflicting 
a shock upon their nervous system. Bo you think, 
for instance, that my friend Lady Priscilla Graves 
— ^who is a great novel reader indeed, but holds all 
female writers unfeminine deserters to the stand- 
ard of man— could ever come out with ‘ Pray, sir, 
have you had time to look at — My Novel ?’ She 
would rather die first. And yet to be silent al- 
together on the latest acquisition to the circu- 
lating libraries, would bring on a functional de- 
rangement of her ladyship’s organs of speech. Or 
how could pretty Miss Dulcet — all sentiment, it 
is true, but all bashful timidity — appall Captain 
Smirke from proposing, with, ‘Did no^you think 
the Parson’s sermon a little too dry in ‘My 
Novel?’ It will require a face of brass, or at 
least a long course of citrate of iron, before a re- 
spectable lady or unassuming young gentleman, 
with a proper dread of being taken for scribblers, 
could electrify a social circle with, ‘The reviewers 
don’t do justice to the excellent things in — My 
Novel.* ” 

Captain Roland.— “ Awful consequences, in- 
deed, may arise from the mistakes such a title 
gives rise to ; Counselor Digwell, for instance— 
a lawyer of literary tastes, but whose career at 
the bar was long delayed by an unjust suspicion 
among the attorneys that he had written a * Phi- 
losophical Essay’ — ^imagine such a man excusing 
himself for being late at a dinner of big wigs, 
with, ‘ I could not get away firom^My Novel.’ 
It would be his professional ruin ! 1 am not fond 
of lawyers in general, buthtill 1 would not be a 


party to taking the bread out of the mouth of 
those with a fiunily ; and Digwell has children 
— the tenth an innocent baby in arms.”*^ 

Mr. Caxton. — “As to Digwell in particular, 
and lawyers in general, they are too aodhstomed 
to circumlocution, to expose themselves to the 
danger your kind heart apprehends, but I allow 
that a shy scholar like myself^ or a grave cidlege 
tutor, might be a little put to the blush if he were 
to blurt forth inadvertently with, ‘ Don't waste 
your time over trash like — My Novel.’ And that 
thought presents to us another and more pleasing 
vieig of this critical question. The title you con- 
demn places the work qnder universal protection. 
Liges there a man or a woman, so dead to self- 
love as to say, ‘ What contemptible stuff is— M t 
Novel ?’ Would he or she not rather be impell- 
ed by that strong impulse of an honorable and 
virtuous heart, which moves us to stand as well 
as we can with our friends, to say, ‘ Allow that 
there is really a good thing now and then in — 
My Novel.’ Moreover, os a novel aspires to em- 
brace most of the interests or the passions that 
agitate mankind — ^to generalize, as it wpre, the 
details of life that come home to us all — so, in 
reality, the title denotes that if it be such as the 
I author may not unworthily call his Novel, it 
must also be suclk as the reader, whoever he be, 
may appropriate in part to himself — representing 
his own ideas— expressing his own experience- 
reflecting, if not in full, at least in profile, his 
own»personal identity. Thus, when we glance 
at the looking-glass in another man’s room, our 
likqpess for the moment appropriates the mirror; 
and, according to the humor in which we are, or 
the state of our spirits and health, we say to our- 
selves, ‘ Bilious and yellow ! — 1 might as well 
take care of my diet 1’ Or, ‘Well, I’ve half a 
mind to propose to deaf- Jane ; I’m not such an 
ill-looking dog as I thought for!’ Still, what- 
ever result from that glance at the mirror, ewe 
never doubt that ’tis our likeness we see ; and 
each says to the phantom reflection, ‘ Thou art 
myself,’ though the mere*ariicl^of furniture that 
gives the reflection belongs to another. It is my 
likeness if it be his glass. And a narrative that 
is true to the Varieties of Life, is every Man’s 
Novel, no matter from what shores, by what 
rivers, by what bays, in what pits were extracted 
the sands, and the silex, the pearl ash, the nitre 
and quicksilver, which form its materials; no 
matter who the craftsman who fashioned its 
form ; no matter who the vendor that sold, or 
the customer who bought ; still, if I but recog- 
nize some trait of myself^ ’tis my likeness that 
makes it ‘ My Novel.’ ” 

Mr. Squills (puzzled, and therefore admir- 
ing) — “ Subtle, sir — ^very subtle. Fine organ of 
comparison in Mr. Caxton’s head, and much call- 
ed into play this evening.*' 

Mr. Caxton (benignly). — “ Finally, the au- 
thor, by this most admirable and much signify- 
ing title, dispenses with all necessity of preface. 
He need insinuate no merits — ^he need extenuate 
no faults i for by calling his work thus curtly, 
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* My Kvrel/ he doth delicately imply that it ia no 
uw wasting talk about faults or merits.** 

PisisjRATUS (amazed).— How is that, sir?** 

Ms. Caxton. — ** What so clear? You imply 
that, tilbugh a better novel may be written by 
others, you do not expect to write a novel to 
which, taken as a novel, you would more decis- 
ivelf and unblushingly prefix that voucher of 
personal authorship and identity conveyed in the 
monosyllable *My.’ And if yon have written 
your best, let it be ever so bad, what can any 
man of candor and integrity require more from 
you ? Perhaps you will say that, if you had lived 
two thousand yean ago, you might have called it 
The Novel, or the Golden Novel, as Lucius call- 
ed his story, * The Ass and Apuleius, to distin- 
guish his own more elaborate ass from all asses 
preceding it, called his tale * The Golden Ass.* 
But living in the present day, such a designation — 
implying a merit in general, not the partial and 
limited merit corresponding only with your in- 
dividual abilities — ^would be presumptuous and 
offensive. True — ^1 here anticipate the observa- 
tion 1 see Squfils is about to make.** 

Squills.— “ I, sir !** 

Mb. Caxton. — “ You would say that, as Scar- 
ron called his work of fiction * The Comic Novel,’ 
so PisistratuB might have called his * The Serious 
Novel,* or * The Tragic Novel.* But, Squills, that 
title would not have been inviting nor appropri- 
ate, and would have been exposed to comparison 
with Scarron, who being dead, is inimitable. 
Wherefore, to put the question on the irrefragable 
basis of mathematics — ^wherefore, as A B ‘ My 
Novel* is not equal to B C * The Golden Novel,* 
nor to D E ‘ The Serious or Tragic Novel,* it fol- 
lows that A 6 * My Novel* is equal to ‘ Pisistratus 
Caxton,* and P C * Pisistratus Caxton* must there- 
fore be just equal, neither more nor less, to A B 
^My Novel* — ^which was to be demonstrated.** 
My father looked round triumphantly, and ob- 
serving that Squills was dumbfounded, and the 
rest of his audience posed, he added, mildly : 

And BO now, non ^ieta movtre ^ proceed with 
the Final Chapter, and tell us first what became 
ef that youthful Giles Overreach, who was him- | 
self his own Marrall ?** j 

“ Ay !** said the Captain, “ what became of I 
Eandal Leslie ? Bid he repent and reform ?** ; 

** Nay,” quoth my father, with a mournful shake j 
of the head, ** you can regulate the warm tide of 
wild passion — ^you can light into virtue the dark | 
errors of ignorance ; but where the force of the 
brain does but clog the free action of the heart — I 
vrhere you have to deal, not with ignorance mis- j 
led, but intelligence corrupted — small hope of re- 
form ; for reform here will need reorganization. 

I have somewhere read (perhaps in Hebrew tra- 
dition) that of the two orders of fallen spirits— the 
Angels of Love, and the Angels of Knowledge — 
the first missed the stpra they had lost, and waif- 
deM back through the darkness, one by one into 
heaveii; but the last, lighted on by their own 
lurid splendors, said, Wherever we go, there Is 
heaven I” And deeper and lower desoending, lost 


their shape and their nature, till, deformed aiui 
obscene, the bottomless pit closed around them." 

Mb. Squills. — “1 should not have thought, 
Mr. Caxton, that a book-man like you would b« 
thus severe upon knowledge.” 

“ MB.CAXTON(in wrath) .— ** Severeupon knowl- 
I edge ! 0 Squills— Squills-^-Squills I Knowledge 
perverted, is knowledge no longer. Vinegar, 
which, exposed to the sun, breeds small serpents, 
j or at best slimy eels, not comestible, once was 
wine. If 1 say to ray grandchildren, * Don’t drink 
that sour stuff, which the sun itself fills with rep- 
i tiles ;* does that prove me a foe to sound sherry ? 
Squills, if you had but received a scholastic edu- 
cation, you would know the wise maxim that 
saith, * All things the worst are corruptions from 
things originally designed as the best.’ Has not 
freedom bred anarchy, and religion fanaticism ? 
And if I blame Marat calling for blood, or Dom- 
inic racking a heretic, am 1 severe on the religion 
that canonized Francis de Sales, or the freedom 
that immortalized Thrasybulus ?** 

Mr. Squills, dreading a catalogue of all the 
saints in the Calendar, and an epitome of Ancient 
History, exclaimed eagerly — Enough, sir — 1 am 
convinced !” 

Mb. Caxton.—” Moreover, 1 have thought it a 
natural stroke of art in Pisistratus, to keep Randal 
Leslie, in his progress toward the rot of the intel- 
lect unwholesomely refined, free from all the sal- 
utary infiuences that keep ambition from settling 
into egotism. Neither in his slovenly home, na* 
from his classic tutor at his preparatory school, 
does he seem to have learned any truths, religious 
or moral, that might give sap to fresh shoots when 
the first rank growth was out down by the knife ; 
and I especially noted, as illustrative of Egerton, 
no less than of Randal, that though the states- 
man’s occasional hints of advice to hisprotege are 
worldly wise in their way, and suggestive of honor 
as befitting the creed of a gentleman, they are not 
such as much influence a shrewd reasoner like 
Randal, whom the example of the playground at 
Eton had not served to correct of the arid self- 
seeking, which looked to knowledge for no object 
but pow^r. A man tempted by passions like 
Audley, or seduced into fraud by a cold subtle 
spirit like Leslie, will find poor defense in the ele- 
gant precepts, ‘^member to act as a gentleman.' 
Such moral embroidery adds a beautiful scarf to 
one’s armor ; but it is not the armor itself! Ten 
o’clock — as I live — Push on, 0 Pisistratus ! and 
finish the chapter.” 

Mbs. Caxton (benevolently). — “Don’t hurry. 
Begin with that odious Randal Leslie, to oblige 
your father ; but there are others whom Blanche 
and 1 care much more to hear about. 

Pisistratus, seeing there is no help for it, pro- 
duces a supplementary manuscript, which proves 
that, whatever his doubt as to the artistic effect 
of a Final Chapter, he had ibreseen that his au- 
dience would not be contented without one. 

Randal Leslie, late at noon the day alter he 
quitted Lansmere Pkrk, arrived on foot at hw 
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father's house. He had walked all the way, and 
through the solitudes of the winter night ; but he 
was not sensible of fatigue till the dismaJ home 
closed round him, with its air of hopeless ignoble 
poverty ; and then he sunk upon the floor, feel- 
ing himself a ruin amidst the ruins. He made 
no disclosure of what had passed to his relations.* 
Miserable man, there was not one to whom he 
could conflde, or from whom he might hear the 
truths that connect repentance with consolation I 
After some weeks past in sullen and almost un- 
broken silence, he left as abruptly as he had ap- 
peared, and returned to London. The sudden 
death of a man like Egerton had even in those 
excited times created intense though brief sensa- 
tion. The particulars of the election that had 
been given in detail in the provincial papers, 
were copied into the London journals; among 
those details, Randal Leslie's conduct in ihe Com- 
mittee-room, with many an indignant comment 
on selfishness and ingratitude. The political 
world of all parties formed one of those judg- 
ments on the great man’s poor dependent, which 
a stain upon the character, and place a bar- 
rier in the career of ambitious youth. The im- 
portant personages who had once noticed Ran- 
dal for Audley's sake, and who on their subse- 
quent and not long deferred restoration to powdr, 
could have made his fortune, passed him in the 
streets without a nod. He did not venture to re- 
mind Avenel of the promise to aid him in an- 
other election for Lansmere, nor dream of filling 
up the vacancy which Egerton's death had cre- 
ated. He was too shrewd not to see that all 
hope of that borough was over ; — ^he would have 
been hooted in the streets and pelted from the 
hustings. Forlorn in the vast metropolis as 
Leonard had once been, in his turn he loitered on 
the bridge, and gazed on the refnorseless river. 
He had neither money nor connections — ^nothing 
save talents and knowledge to force his way 
back into the lofty world in which all had smiled 
on him before ; and talents and knowledge, that 
had been exerted to injure a benefactor, made 
him but the more despised. But even now, 
Fortune, that had bestowed on the pauper heir 
of Rood advantages so numerous aifll so daz- 
zling, out of which he had cheated himself, 
gave him, a chance, at least, of present independ- 
ence, by which, with patient toil, he might have 
won, if not to the highest places, at least to 
a position in which he could have forced the 
world to listen to his explanations, and perhaps 
receive his excuses. The X5000 that Audley 
designed for him, and which, in a private mem- 
orandum, the statesman had entreated Harley to 
see safely rescued from the fangs of the law, were 
made over to Randal by Lord L'Estrange's soli- 
citor ; but this sum seemed to him so small after 
the loss of such gorgeous hopes, and the up-hill 
path seemed so slow after such short cuts to 
power, that Randal looked upon the unexpected 
bequest simply as an apology for adopting no pro- 
fession. Stung to the quick by the contrast be- 
tween his past aqd his present place in the En- 


gUsh world, he hastened abroad* There, whether 
in distraction from thought, or from the curiosity 
of a restless intellect to explore the worth of things 
yet untried, Randal Leslie, who bad hitherto been 
BO dead to the ordinary amusements o^youth, 
plunged into the society of damaged gamesters 
and third-rate roufs. In this oompanionship his 
very talents gradually degenerated, and their ex- 
ercise upon low intrigues and miserable projects 
but abased his social character, till, sinking step 
after step as his funds decayed, he finally vanidied 
out of the sphere in which even profligates stiU 
retain the habits, and cling to the caste of gen* 
tlenfbn. His father died; the neglected property 
of Rood devolved on Raildal ; but out of its scanty 
proceeds he had to pay the portions of his brother 
and sister, and his mother's jointure ; the surplus 
left was scarcely visible in the executor's account. 
The hope of restoring the home and fortunes of 
his forefathers had long ceased. What were the 
ruined hall and its bleak wastes without that 
hope which had once dignified the wreck and the 
desert? He wrote from St. Petersburg, ordering 
the sale of the properly. No one great proprietor 
was a candidate for the unpromising investment ; 
it was sold in lots among small freeholders and 
retired traders. A builder bought the Hall for its 
materials. Hall, lands, and name were blotted 
out of the map anl the history of the country. 

The widow, Oliver, and Juliet removed to a 
provincial town in another shire. Juliet married 
an ensign in a marching regiment, and died of 
neglect after childbirth. Mrs. Leslie did not 
long survive her. Oliver added to his little for- 
tunl by marriage with the daughter of a retail 
tradesman, who had amassed a few thousand 
pounds. He set up a brewery, and contrived to 
live without debt, though a large family, and his 
own constitutional inertness, extracted from his 
business small profits and no savings. Nothing 
of Randal had been heard of for years after ^e 
sale of Rood, except that he had taken up his resi- 
dence either in Australia or the United States ; 
it was not known which, hut prqsumed to be the 
latter. Still, Oliver had been brought up with so 
high a veneration of his brother's talents, that he 
cherished the sanguine belief that Randal would 
some day appear, wealthy and potent, like the 
uncle in a comedy ; lift up the sunken family, 
and rear into graceful ladies and accomplished 
gentlemen the clumsy little boys and the vulgar 
little girls who now crowded round Oliver's din- 
ner-tabie, with appetites altogether dispropor- 
tioned to the size of the joints. 

One winter day, when, from the said dinnqr- 
table wife and children had retired, and Oliver 
sate sipping his ha^f-pint of bad po^ and look- 
ing over unsatisfactory accounts, a thin terrier, 
lying on the threadbare rug by the ni|y;ard 6re, 
sprang up and barked fiercely. Oliver lifted bis 
dull blue eyes, and saw om>^te to iilni, at the 
window, a human face. The face was pressed 
dose to the panes, and was obsouied by the km 
which the breath of its lips drew forth fro® tbe 
frosty rime that had gathered on the glass. 
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Oliver jblarmed and indignant, supposing this 
intnuiive spectatoi ot his privacy to be some bold 
and lawless trainper, stepped out of the room, 
opened the front door, and bade the stranger go 
about hoi business ; while the terrier, still more 
inhospitably yelped and snapped at the stranger’s 
heels. Then a hoarse voice said, ** Don’t you 
kno^ me, Oliver ? I am your brother Randal ! 
Call away your dog, and let me in.*’ Oliver 
stared aghast— he could not believe his slow 
senses— he could not recognize his brother in Oie 
gaunt, grim apparition before him. But, at 
length, he came forward, gazed into Randal’s 
face, and, grasping his hand in amazed silence, 
led him into the little parlor. Not a trace of the 
well-bred refinement, which had once charac^r- 
ized Randal’s air and person, was visible. His 
dress bespoke the last stage of that terrible decay 
which is significantly called, the shabby gen- 
teel.” His mien was that of the skulking, tim- 
orous, famished vagabond. As he took off his 
greasy tattered hat, he exhibited, though still 
young in years, the signs of premature old age. 
His hair, once so fine and silken, was of a harsh 
iron gray, bald in ragged patches: his forehead 
and visage were plowed into furrows*, intelli. 
gence was still in the aspect, but an intelligence 
that instinctively set you on y^ur guard — sinister 
— gloomy — ^menacing. 

Randal stopped short all questioning. He 
seized the small modicum of wine on the table, 
and drained it at a draught. “ Pooh !’' Baijl he, 
/‘have you dothing that warms a man better 
than this ?” Oliver, who felt as if under the 
influence of a frightful dream, went to a cup- 
board, and took out a bottle of brandy, three- 
parts full. Randal snatched at it eagerly, and 
put his lips to the neck of the bottle. “Ah,” 
said he, after a short pause, “ this comforts ; now. 
give me food.” Oliver hastened himself to serve 
hia. brother ; in fact, he felt ashamed that even 
the slip-shod maid-servant should see his visitor. 
When he returned with such provisions as he 
could extract fron the Ihrder, Randal was seated 
by the fire, spreading over the embers emaciated 
bony han^, like the talons of a vulture. 

He devoured the cold meat set before him with 
terrible voracity, and nearly finished the spirits 
left in the bottle j but the last had no effect in 
dispersing his gloom. Oliver stared at him in 
fear — ^the terrier continued to utter a low, sus- 
'picious growl. 

“ You would know my histoxy ?” at length said 
Randal, bluntly. “ It is short. 1 have tried for 
fortune and failed— I am without a penny and 
without a hope. You seem poor— I suppose you 
can not much help me. Let me at least stay 
with you for a time — I know not where else to 
look'fixr bread and for shelter.” 

* Oliver burst into tears, and cordially bade his 
brother welcome. Randal remained some weeks 
at Oliver’s house, never stirring out of the doors, 
and not seeming to notice, though he did not 
scruple to use, the new habiliments which Oliver 
procured ready-made, and placed, without remark. 


in his room. But his presence soon became in- 
tolerable to the mistress of the house, and oppress- 
ive even to its master. Randal, who had once 
been so abstemious that he had even regarded 
the most moderate use of wine as incompatible 
with clear judgment and vigilant observation, had 
bontracted the habit of drinking spirits at all 
hours of the day ; but though they sometimes in- 
toxicated him into stupor, they never unlocked his 
heart, nor enlivened his sullen mood. If he ob- 
served less acutely than of old, he could still conceal 
just as closely. Mrs. Oliver Leslie, at first rather 
awed and taciturn, grew cold and repelling, then 
pert and sarcastic, at last undisguisedly and vul- 
garly rude. Randal made' no retort; but his 
sneer was so galling that the wife flew at once to 
her husband and declared that either she or his 
brother must leave the house. Oliver tried to 
pacify and compromise, with partial success ; and, 
a few days afterward, he came to Randal and said, 
timidly, “ You see, my wife brought me nearly 
all I possess, and you don’t condescend to make 
friends with her. Your residence here must be 
as painful to you as to me. But 1 wish to sqe 
you provided for ; and I could offer you something 
—only it seems, at first glance so beneath — ” 

“ Beneath what?” interrupted Randal, wither- 
ingly. “ What I was — or what I am ? Speak 
out!” 

“ To be sure you are a scholar ; and I’ve heard 
you say fine things about knowledge and so forth ; 
and you’ll have plenty of books at your disposal, 
no doubt ; and you are still young, and may rise 
— and — ” 

“ Hell and torments ! Be quick — say the worst 
or the best !” cried Randal, fiercely. 

“Well, then,” said poor Oliver, still trying to 
soften the intended proposal, “you must know 
that our sister’s husband was nephew to Dr. Fel* 
pem, who keeps a very respectable school. He 
is not learned himself, and attends chiefly to arith- 
metic and book-keeping, and such matters — ^but 
he wants an usher to teach the classics ; for some 
of the boys go to college And I have written to 
him, just to sound — ^1 did not mention your name 
till I knew if you would like it; but he will 
take my recommendation. Board — lodging — ^fifty 
pounds a year ; in short, the place is yours if you 
like it.” 

Randal shivered from head to foot, and was 
long before he answered. “Well, be it so; I 
have come to that. Ha, ha ! yes, knowledge is 
power !” he paused a few moments. “ So the old 
Hall is razed to the ground, and you are a trades- 
man in a small country town, and my sister is 
dead, and I henceforth am— John Smith 1 You 
say that you did not mention my name to the 
school-master-^till keep it concealed; forget 
that I once was a Leslie. Our tie of brotherhood 
ceases when I go from your hearth. Write, then, 
to your head master, who attends to arithmetic, 
and secure the rank of his usher in Latin and 
Greek for— John Smith.” 

Not many days afterward, the protigi of Aud- 
ley Egerton entered on his duties as usher m one 
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of those luge, cheap schools, which comprise a I 
sprinkling of the sons of gentry and clergymen 
designed for the leuned professions, with a far 
luger proportion of the sons of traders, intended 
some for the counting-house, some for the shop 
and the till. There, to this day, under the name 
of John Smith, lives Randal Leslie. • 

It is probably not pride alone that induces him 
to persist in that change of name, and makes 
him regud as perpetual the abandonment of the 
one that he took from his forefathers, and with 
which he had once identified his vaulting ambi- 
tion ; for shortly after he had quitted his brother’s 
house, Oliver read in the weekly newspaper, to 
which he bounded his lore of the times in which 
he lived, an extract from an American journal, 
wherein certain mention was made of an English 
adventurer who, among other aliases, had as* 
Burned the name of Leslie — ^that extract caused 
Oliver to stut, turn pale, look round, and thrust 
the paper into the fire. From that time he never 
attempted to violate the condition Randal had 
imposed on him — never sought to renew their 
intercourse, nor to claim a brother. Doubtless, 
if the adventurer thus signalized was the man 
Oliver suspected, whatever might be imputed to 
Randal’s charge that could have paled a brother's 
cheek, it was none of the more violent Crimea to 
which law is inexorable, but rather (in that pro- 
gress made by ingratitude and duplicity, with 
Need and Necessity urging them on) some act of 
dishonesty, which may just escape from the law, 
to sink, without redemption, the name. However 
this be, there is nothing in Randal’s present 
course of life which forebodes any deeper fall. He 
has known what it is to want bread, and bis 
former restlessness subsides into cynic apathy. 

He lodges in the town near the school, and 
thus the debasing habit of unsocial besotment is 
not brought under the eyes of his superior. The 
dram is his sole luxury — ^if it be suspected, it is 
thought to be his sole vice. He goes through 
the ordinary routine of tuition with average 
credit ; his spirit of intrigue occasionally shows 
itself in attempts to concilitate the favor of the 
boys whose fathers are wealthy — ^who are bom to 
higher rank than the rest ; and he ^ys compli- 
cated schemes to be asked home for the holidays. 
But when the schemes succeed, and the invitation 
comes, he recoils and shrinks back — ^he does not 
dare to show himself on the borders of the brighter 
world he once hoped to sway ; he fears that he 
may be discovered to be — a Leslie! On such 
days, when his task work is over, he shuts him- 
self up in his room, locks the door, and drugs 
himself into insensibility. 

. Once he found a well-worn volume running the 
round of delighted school-boys — took it up, and 
recognized Leonard's earliest popular work, which 
had once seduced himself into pleasant thoughts 
and gentle emotions. He carried the book to his 
own lodgings— read it again ; and when he re- 
turned it to its young owner, some of the leaves 
were stained with tears. Alas ! perhaps but the 
team of broken pervos, not of the awak- 


ened soul— for the leaves smelt sftrongly of whisky. 
Tet, after that re-perusal, Randal Leslie turned 
suddenly to deeper studies than his habitual 
drudgeries required. He revived and increased 
his early scholarship ; he chalked the outline of a 
work of great emdition, in which the suCtleiy of 
his intellect found field in learned and acute 
criticism. But he has never proceeded far in 
this work. After each irregular and spasmodie 
effort, the pen drops from his hand, and he mut- 
ters, ** But to what end ? 1 can never now raise 
a name. Why give reputation to— John Smith ?” 

Thus he drags on his life ; and perhaps, when 
he dies, the fragments of his learned work may 
be discovered in the desk of the usher, and serve 
as*hints to some crafiy student, who may filoh 
ideas and repute from the dead Leslie, as Leslie 
had filched ^em from the living Burley. 

While what may be called poetical justice has 
thus evolved itself from the schemes in which 
Randal Leslie had wasted rare intellect in baf- 
fling his own fortunes, no outward signs of ad- 
versity evince the punishment of Providence on 
the head of the more powerful offender, Baron 
Levy. No fall in the Funds has shaken the 
sumptuous fabric, built from the ruined houses 
of other men. Baron Levy is still Baron Levy 
the millionaire; but 1 doubt if at heart he be 
not more acutely*miserable than Randal Leslie, 
the usher. For Levy is a man who has admit- 
ted the fiercer passions into his philosophy of life ; 
he has not the pale blood and torpid heart which 
allcfiv the scotched adder to doze jiway its sense 
of pain. J ust as old age began to creep upoit the 
fashionable usurer, he fell in love with a young 
opera-dancer, whose light heels had turned the 
lighter heads of half the ilegans of Paris and 
London. The craft of the dancer was proof 
against all lesser bribes than that of .marriage ; 
and Levy married her. From that moment his 
house, Louis Q^inzt^ was more crowded than 
ever by the high-born dandies whose sociefy he 
had long so eagerly courted. That society be- 
came his curse. The Baroness was an accom- 
plished coquette ; and Levy — with whom, as we 
have seen, jealousy was the predominant passion 
— ^was stretched on an eternal rack. His low es- 
timate of human nature — ^his disbelief in the pos- 
sibility of virtue — added strength to the agony 
of his suspicions, and provoked the very dangers 
he dreaded. His sole self-torturing task was ^at 
of the spy upon his own hearth. His banquets 
were haunted by a spectre ; the attributes of his 
wealth were as the goad and the scourge of Ne- 
mesis. His gay cynic smile changed into a sul- 
len scowl — ^his hair blanched into white — ^his eyes 
were hollow with one consuming care. Sudden- 
ly he left his costly house— left London , abjured 
all the society which it had been the joy of his 
wealth to purchase ; buried himself and his wife 
in a remote corner of the provinces ; and there 
he still lives. He seeks in vain to occupy his 
days with rural pursuits; he to whom the excite- 
ments of a metropolis, with all its corruption and 
its vices, were the sole souroes of the turbid stream' 
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that he caUed “ pleasure 1” There, too, the fiend 
of jealousy still pursues him ; he prowls round 
hia d**T n«^ ff n **** wi& the haggard eye and iiirtive 
step of a thief; he guards his wife as a prisoner, 
for she threatens every day to escape. The life of 
the man who had opened the prison to so many 
is the life of a jailer. His wife abhors him, and 
does not conceal it ; and’ still slavishly he dotes 
on her. Accustomed to the freest liberty — de- 
manding applause and admiration as her rights 
— wholly uneducated, vulgar in mind, coarse in 
language, violent in temper — ^the beautiful Fury 
he has brought to his home makes that home a 
hell. Thus, what might seem to the superficial 
most enviable, is to their tpossess* most hateful. 
He dares not ask a soul to see how he spends ^s 
gold — he has shrunk into a mean and niggardly 
expenditure, and complains of reverse and pov- 
erty, in order to excuse himself to his wife for 
debarring her of the enjoyments which she ui- 
ticipated from the Money-Bags she had married. 
A vague consciousness of retribution has awaken- 
ed remorse, to add to his other stings. And the 
remorse coming from superstition, not religion-^ 
sent from below, not descending from above— 
brings with it none of the consolations of a gen- 
uine repentance. He never seeks to atone— 
never dreams of some redeeming good action. 
His riches flow around him, spreading wider and 
wider — out of his own reach. 

The Count di Peschicra was not deceived in 
the calculations which had induced him to affect 
repentance, aud establish a claim upon his kins- 
man. He received from the generosity of the 
Duke di Serrano an annuity not disproportioAed 
to his rank, and no order from his court forbade 
his return to Vienna. But, in the very summer 
that followed his visit to Lansmere, his career 
came to an abrupt close. At Baden-Baden he 
paid court to a wealthy and accomplished Polish 
widow : and his fine person and terrible repute 
aweU. away all rivals save a young Frenchman, 
as daring as himself^ and mu(^ more in love. A 
challenge was given and |U}oepted. Peschicra ap- 
peared on the fatal ground, with his customary 
aang-fraidj humming an opera air, and looking 
so diabolically gay that the Frenchman’s nerves 
were affected in spite of his courage. And, the 
trigger going off before he had even taken aim, 
to his own ineffable astonishment, he shot the 
Count, through the heart, dead« 

V Beatrice di Negra lived for some years, after 
her brother’s death, in strict seclusion, lodging 
within a convent— though she did not take the 
vail, as she at first proposed. In fact, the more 
she saw of the sisterhood, the more she found 
that human regrets and human passions (save 
in some rarely-gifted natures) find their way 
through the barred gates and over the lofty 
walls. Finally, she took up her abode in Bnme, 
where she is esteemed for a life not only marked 
by strict propriety, but active benevolence. She 
con not be prevailed on to accept from the Duke 
more than a fi>urth of the annuity that had been 
bestowed on her brother; but she has few wants. 


save those of charity ; and when charity is really 
active, it can do so much with so little gold ! 
She is not known in the gayer circles of the city; 
but she gathers around her a small society, com- 
posed chiefly of artists and acholars, and is never 
BO happy as when she can aid some child of ge- 
uiuB — ^more especially if his country be England. 

The Squire and his wife still flourish at Hazel- 
dean, where Captain Barnabas Higginbotham 
has taken up his permanent abode. The Cap- 
tain is a confirmed hypochondriac, but he bright- 
ens up now and then when he hears of any ill- 
ness in the family of Mr. Sharpe Currie, and is 
then heard to murmur, “If those seven sickly 
children should go off, I might still have very 
great— EXPECTATIONS.” For the which he has 
been roundly scolded by the Squire, and gravely 
preached at by the Parson. Upon both, however, 
he takes his revenge in a fair and gentlemanlike 
way three times a week at the whist-table, the 
Parson no longer having the Captain as his con- 
stant partner, since a fifth now generally cuts in 
at the table— in the person of that old enemy and 
neighbor, Mr. Sticktorights. The Parson thuj^ 
fighting his own battles unallied to the Captain, 
observes with melancholy surprise that there is a 
long run of luck against him, and that he does not 
will so much as he used to do. Fortunately that 
is the sole trouble— except Mrs. Dale’s little tem- 
pers, to the which he is accustomed — ^that ever 
disturbs the serene tenor of the Parson’s life. We 
must now explain how Mr. Sticktorights came to 
cut in at the Hazeldean whist-table. Frank has 
settled at the Casino with a wife who suits him 
exactly, and that wife was Miss Sticktorights. 
It was two years before Frank recovered the dis- 
appointment with which the loss of Beatrice sad- 
dened his spirits, but sobered his habits and awoke 
his reflection. An affection, however misplaced 
and ill requited, if honestly conceived and deeply 
felt, rarely fails to advance the self-education of 
man. Frank became steady and serious ; and, on 
a visit to Hazeldean, met at a county ball Miss 
Sticktorights, and the two young persons were in- 
stantly attracted toward each other, perhaps by 
the very feud that had so long existed between 
their houseu. The marriage settlements were 
nearly abandoned, at the last moment, by a dis- 
cussion between the parents as to the Right of 
Way. But the dispute was happily appeased by 
Mr. Dale’s suggestion, that as both properties 
would be united in the children of the proposed 
marriage, all cause for litigation would naturally 
cease, since no man would go to law with himself. 
Mr. Sticktorights and Mr. Hazeldean, however, 
agreed in the precaution of inserting a clause in 
the settlements (though all the lawyers declared 
that it could not be of any legal avail), by which 
it was declared that if^ in default of heritable issue 
by the said marriage, the Sticktorights’ estate de- 
volved on some distant scion of the Sticktoiights’ 
family, the right of way from the wood across the 
waste land would still remain in the same state 
of delectable dispute in which it then stood. There 
seems, however, little ohance of a lawsuit thiii 
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providentljr bequeathed to the misery of distant 
generations— since two sons and two daughters 
ace already playing at hide-and-seek on the terrace 
where Jackeymo once watered the orange trees, 
and in the Belridere where Eiccabocca had stud- 
ied his Machiavel. 

Eiccabocca was long before he reconciled him- 
self to the pomp of his principalities and his title 
of Duke. Jemima accommodated herself much 
more readily to greatness, but she retained all 
her native Hazeldean simplicity at heart, and is 
adored by the villagers around her, especially by 
the young of both sexes, whom she is always 
ready to marry and to portion convinced, long 
ere this, of the redeemable qualities of the male 
sex, by her reverence for the Duke, who continues 
to satirize women and wedlock, and deem himself 
— thanks to his profound experience of the one, 
and his philosophical endurance of the other — 
the only happy husband in the world. His chief 
amusement of late has been in educating the son 
with whom, according to his scientific prognos- 
tics, Jemima presented him shortly after his re- 
turn to his native land. The sage began betimes 
with his Italian proverbs full of hard-hearted 
worldly wisdom, and the boy was scarce out of 
the hornbook before he was introduced to Machia- 
vel. But somehow or other the simple goodness 
of the philosopher’s actual life, with his high- 
wrought patrician sentiments of integrity and 
honor, so counteract the theoretical lessons, that 
the Heir of Serrano is little likely to be made 
more wise by the proverbs, or more wicked by the 
Machiavel, than those studies have practically 
made the progenitor, whoso opinions his country- 
men still shame with the title of “ Alphonso the 
Good.” 

The Duke long cherished a strong curiosity to 
know what had become of Eandal. He never 
traced the adventurer to his closing scene. But 
once (years before Eandal had crept into his pres- 
ent shelter) in a visit of inspection to the hospital 
of Genoa, the Duke, with his peculiar shrewdness 
of observation in all matters except those which 
concerned himself, was remarking to the officer 
in attendance, that for one dull honest man, 
whom fortune drove to the hospital or the jail, he 
had found, on investigation of their antecedents, 
three sharp-witted knaves who had hitherto re- 
duced themselves ” — ^when his eye fell upon a 
man asleep in one of the sick wards, and recogniz- 
ing the face, not then so changed as Oliver had 
seen it, he walked straight up and gazed upon i 
Eandal Leslie. 

** An Englishman,” said the official. He was 
brought hither insensible, from a severe wound on 
the head, inflicted, as we discovered by a well- 
known chevalier d'induetru^ who declared that 
the Englishman had outwitted and cheated him. 
That was not very likely, for a few crowns were 
all we could find on the Englishman’s person, 
and he had been obliged to leave his lodgings for 
debt. He is recovering — ^but there is fever still.” 

The Duke gazed silently on the sleeper, who was 
tossing restlessly o|^ his paUet, and muttering to 
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himself ; then be placed his purs^in the official’s 
hand. “ Give ibis to the Englishman,” said he ; 
“but conceal my name. It is true— it is.tme — 
the proverb is very true ’’-resumed the •Duke, 
descending the stairs — “ Piilpelli di vclp^che di 
aaini vanno in Pellieciaria.’*' (More hides of fox- 
'es than of asses find their way to the tanner s ) 

Dr. Morgan continues to prescribe globules for 
grief^ and to minister infinitesimally to a tiftid 
diseased. Practicing what he prescribes, he 
swallows a globule of ^^caueiie'" whenever the 
sight of a distressed fellow-creature moves him 
to compassion— a constitutional tendency which, 
he i^ at last convinced, admits of no radical 
cure. For the rest, hii^ range of patients has 
not Aly expanded ; and under his sage care his 
patients unquestionably live as long — os Provi- 
dence pleases. No allopathist can say more. 

The death of poor John Burley found due place 
in the obituary of “literary men.” Admirers, 
unknown before, came forward, and subbcribed 
for a handsome monument to his memory in 
Eensall Green. They would have subscribed for 
the relief of his widow and children if he had left 
any. Writers in magazines thrived for some 
months on collections of his humorous sayings, 
anecdotes of his eccentricities, and specimens of 
the eloquence that had lightened through the 
tobacco-reek of tavdhi and club-room. Leonard 
ultimately made a selection from his scattered 
writings, which found place in standard libraries, 
though their subjects were either of too fugitive an 
interest, or treated in too capricious a manner, to 
do more than indicate the value of the ore had it 
been*purified from its dross and subjected to the 
art of the mint. These specimens could not 
maintain their circulation as the coined money 
of Thought, but they were hoarded by collectors 
as rare curiosities. Alas, poor Burley 1 

The Fompleys sustained a pecuniary loss by 
the crash of a railway company, in which the 
Colonel had been induced to take several shares 
by one of his wife’s most boasted “connections,” 
whose estate the said railw|iy proposed to traverse, 
on paying j£400 an acre, in that golden age when 
railway companies respected the rights of property. 
The Colonel was no longer able, in his own 
country, to make both ends meet at Christmas. 
He is now straining hard to achieve that feat in 
Boulogne, and has in the process grown so red in 
the face, ^at those who meet him in his morning 
walk on the pier, bargaining for fish, shake their 
heads and say, “ Old Pompley will go ofif in a fit 
of apoplexy ; a great loss to our sfKsiely ; genteel 
people the Pompleys 1 and very highly * connect- 
ed.’ ” 

The vacancy created in the borough of Lans- 
mere by Audley Egerton’s death, was filled up by 
our old acquaintance Haveril Dashmore, who had 
unsuccessfully contested that seat on Egerton’s 
first election. The naval officer was now an 
admiral, and perfectly recdhciled to the constitu- 
tion, with all its alloy of aristocracy. 

Dick Avenel did not retire from Parliament so 
soon as he had anticipated. He was not able to 
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persuade Leon&rd, whose brief fever of political 
ambition was now quenched in the calm fountain 
of the. Muse, to supply his place in the senate ; 
and he felt that the house of Avenel needed one 
representative. He contrived, however, to devote, 
for the first year or two, much more of his time 
to his interests at Screiystown than to the affairs* 
of his country, and succeeded in bafiUng; the over- 
ooftipetition to which he had been subjected, by 
taking the competitor into partnership. Having 
thus secured a monopoly at Screwstown, Dick, 
of course, returned with great ardor to his former 
enlightened opinions in favor of free trade. He 
remained some years in Parliament ; and tAough 
far too shrewd to ventufe out of his depth as an 
orator, distinguished himself so much by hil ex- 
posure of “ humbug’’ on an important Committee, 
that he acquired a very high reputation as a man 
of business, and gradually became so in request 
among all members who moved for “ Select Com- 
mittees,” that he rose into consequence ; and Mrs. 
Avenel, courted for his sake, more than her own, 
obtained the wish of her heart, and was received 
as an acknowledged habituee into the circles of 
fashion. Amidst these circles, however, Dick 
found that his home entirely vanished ; and when 
he came from the House of Commons, tired to 
death, at two in the morning, disgusted at hear- 
ing forever that Mrs. Avenel was not yet return- 
ed from some fine lady’s ball, he formed a sudden 
resolution of cutting Parliament, Fashion, and 
London altogether; withdrew his capitaL now 
very large, from his business; bought the re- 
maining estates of Squire Thornhill; and his 
chief object of ambition is in endeavoring to^oax 
or bully out of their holdings all the small free- 
holders round, who had subdivided among them, 
into poles and furlongs, the fated inheritance of 
Randal Leslie. An excellent justice of the peace, 
though more severe than your old family pro- 
prietors generally are ; a spirited landlord, as to 
encouraging and making, at a proper percentage, 
all permanent improvements on the soil, but for- 
midable to mee^ if the rent be not paid to the 
day, or the least breach of covenant be heedlessly 
incurred on a farm that he could let for more 
money; employing a great many hands in pro- 
ductive labor, but exacting rigorously from all 
the utmo.st degree of work at the smallest rate of 
wages which competition and the poor-rate per- 
mit ; the young and robust in his neighborhood 
^ never stinted in work, and the aged and infirm, 
as lumber worn out, stowed away in the work- 
house ; Richard Avenel holds himself an example 
to the old race of landlords ; and, taken altogether, 
is no very bad specimen of the rural civilizers 
whom the application of spirit and capital raise 
up in the new. 

From the wrecks of Egerton’s fortune, Harley, 
with the aid of his father’s experience in busine«i, 
oould not succeed in saving, for the statesman’s 
sole child and heir, ifiore than a few thousand 
pounds ; and but for the bonds and bills which, 
when meditating revenge, he had bought from 
Levy, and afterward thrown into the fire— pay- 


ing dear for that detestable whistle— even this 
surplus would not have been forthcoming. 

Harley privately paid out of his own fortune the 
JCfiOOO Egerton had bequeathed to Leslie ; per- 
haps not sorry, now that the stem duty of ex- 
posing the false wiles of the schemer was fulfilled, 
to afford some compensation even to the victim 
who had so richly deserved his fate; and pleased, 
though mournfully, to comply wi^ the solemn 
request of the friend whose offense was forgotten 
in the remorseful memory of his own projects of 
revenge. 

Leonard’s birth and identity were easUy proved, 
and no one appeared to dispute them. The 
balance due to him as his father's heir, together 
with the sum Avenel ultimately paid to him for 
the patent of his invention, and the dowry which 
Harley insisted upon bestowing on Helen, amount- 
ed to that happy competence which escapes alike 
the anxieties of poverty and (what to one of con- 
templative tastes and retired habits are often 
more irksome to bear) the show and responsibili- 
ties of wealth. His father’s death made a deep 
impression upon Leonard’s mind; but the dis- 
covery that he owed his birth to a statesman of 
so great a repute, and occupying a position in 
society so conspicuous, contributed not to confirm, 
Ihit to still, the ambition which had for a short 
time diverted him from his more serene aspira- 
tions. He hod no longer to win a rank which 
might equal Helen’s. He had no longer a parent, 
whose affections might be best won through pride. 
The memories of his earlier peasant-life, and his 
love for retirement— in which habit confirmed the 
constitutional tendency — made him shrink from 
what a more worldly nature would have consid- 
ered the enviable advantages of a name that se- 
cured the entrance into the loftiest sphere of our 
social world. He wanted not that name to assist 
his own path to a rank far more durable than that 
which kings can confer. And still he retained in 
the works he had published, and still he proposed 
to bestow on the works more ambitious that he 
had, in leisure and competence, the facilities to 
design with care, and complete with patience, the 
name he had himself invented, and linked with 
the rnemdly of the low-born mother. Therefore, 
though there was some wonder, in drawing-rooms 
and clubs, at the news of Egerton’s first unac- 
knowledged marriage, and some curiosity ex- 
pressed as to what the son of that marriage might 
do— and great men were prepared to welcome, 
and fine ladies to invite and bring out, the heir to 
the statesman’s grave repute— yet wonder and 
curiosity soon died away; the repute soon passed 
out of date, and its heir was soon forgotten. Pol- 
iticians who fall short of the highest renown are 
like actors ; no applause is so vivid while they are 
on the stage— no oblivion so complete when the 
curtain falls on the last farewell. 

Leonard saw a fair tomb rise above Nora’s 
grave, and on the tomb was engraved the word 
of WIFE, which vindicated her beloved memory. 
Ho felt the warm embrace of Nora’s mother, no 
longer ashamed to own her grandchild; and even 
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old John was made sensible that a secret weight 
of sorrow was taken from his wife’s stem silent 
heart. Leaning on Leonard’s arm, the old man 
gazed wistfully on Nora’s tomb, and muttering 
— “ Egerton I Egerton I * Leonora, the first wife 
of the Right Honorable Audley Egerton 1’ Ha I 
I Toted for him. She married the right color. Is 
that the date? Is it so long since she died? 
Well, well ! 1 miss her sadly. But wife says we 
shall both now see her soon; and wife once 
thought we should never see her again — ^never ; 
but 1 always knew better. Thank you, sir. I’m 
a poor creature, but these tears don’t pain me — 
quite otherwise. I don’t know why, but I’m 
very happy. Where’s my old woman ? She does 
not mind how much 1 talk about Nora now. Oh, 
there she is ! Thank you, sir, humbly ; but I’d 
rather lean on my old woman — I’m more used to 
it; and — wife, when shall we go to Nora?” 

Leonard had brought Mrs. Fairfield to see her 
parents, and Mrs. Avenel welcomed her with un- 
looked-for kindness. The name inscribed upon 
Nora’s tomb softened the mother’s heart to her 
8U|viving daughter. As poor John had said — 

She could now talk about Nora;” and in that 
talk, she and the child she had so long neglected, 
discovered how much they had in common. So 
when, shortly after his marriage with Helerr, 
Leonard went abroad, Jane Fairfield remained 
with the old couple. After their death, which 
was within a day of each other, she refused, per- 
haps from pride, to take up her residence with 
Leonard, but she settled near the home which he 
subsequently found in England. Leonard re- 
mained abroad for some years. A quiet observer 
of the various manners and intellectual develop- 
ment of living races — a rapt and musing student 
of the monuments that revive the dead — his ex- 
perience of mankind grew large in silence, and 
his perceptions of the Sublime and Beautiful 
brightened into tranquil art under their native 
skies. 

On his return to England he purchased a small 
house amidst the most beautiful scenes of Devon- 
shire, and there patiently commenced a work in 
which he designed to bequeath to his country his 
noblest thoughts in their fairest forms. Some 
men best develop their ideas by constant exer- 
cise ; their thoughts spring from their brain ready- 
armed, and seek, like the fabled goddess, to take 
constant part in the wars of men. And such are, i 
perhaps, on the whole, the most vigorous and 
lofty^ writers ; but Leonard did not belong to this 
class. Sweetness and serenity were the main 
characteristics of his genius; and these were 
deepened by his profound sense of his domestic 
happiness. To wander alone with Helen by the 
banks of the murmurous river — to gaze with her 
on the deep still sea — ^to feel that his thoughts, 
even when most silent, were comprehended by the 
intuition of love, and reflected on that translucent 
sympathy so yearned for and so rarely found by 
poets — these were the Sabbaths of his soul, ne- 
cessary to fit him for its labors : For the Writer 
has this advantage over other men, that his re- 


pose is not indolence. His duties, lightly fulflUed, 
are discharged to earth and men in other capaci- 
ties than those of action. If he is not seen imong 
those who act, he is all the while maturins^some 
noiseless influence, which will guide or illumine, 
civilize or elevate, the restless men whose i&blest 
Actions are but the obedient agencies of the 
thoughts of writers. Call not then the Poet, 
whom we place amid the Varieties of Life, the 
sybarite of literary ease, if; returning on summer 
eves, with Helen’s light footstep by his musing 
side, he greets his sequestered home, with its 
trellised flowers smiling out from amid the lonely 
cliffs In which it was embedded ; — ^while lovers 
still, though wedded longfthey turn to each other, 
witfaPsuch deep joy in their speaking eyes, grate- 
ful that the world, with its various distractions 
and noisy conflicts, lay so far from their actual 
existence — only united to them by the happy link 
that the writer weaves invisibly with the hearts 
that he moves and the souls that he inspires. 
No ! Character and circumstance alike unfitted 
Leonard for the strife of the thronged literary 
democracy ; they led toward the development of 
the gentler and purer portions of his nature — to. 
the gradual suppression of the more combative 
and turbulent. The influence of the happy light 
under which his genius so silently and calmly 
grew, was seen inlhe exquisite harmony of its 
colors, rather than the gorgeous diversities of their 
glow. His contemplation, intent upon objects of 
peaceful beauty, and undisturbed by rude anxi- 
eties dnd vehement passions, suggested only kin- 
dred reproductions to the creative faculty by which 
it was vivified ; so that the whole man was not 
only a poet, but, as it were, a poem — a living 
idyl, calling into pastoral music every reed that 
sighed and trembled along the stream of life. 
And Helen was so suited to a nature of this kind, 
she so guarded the ideal existence in which it 
breathes ! All the little cares and troubles of the 
common practical life she appropriated so quietly 
to herself — the stronger of the two, as should be 
a poet's wife, in the necepary household virtues 
of prudence and forethought. Titus, if the man’s 
genius made the home a temple, the woman’s 
I wisdom gave to the temple the security of a fort- 
ress. They have only one child — a girl ; they call 
her Nora. She has the father’s soul-lit eyes, and 
the mother’s warm human smile. She assists 
Helen in the morning’s noiseless domestic duties ; 
she sits in the evening at Leonard’s feet, while 
he reads or writes. In each light grief of child- 
hood she steals to the mother’s knee, but in each 
young impulse of delight, or each brighter flash 
of progressive reason, she springs to the father’s 
breast. ' Sweet Helen, thou hast taught her this, 
taking to thyself the shadows even of thine in- 
fant’s life, and leaving to thy partner’s eyes only 
its rosy light I 

But not here shall this picture of Helen close. 
Even the Ideal can only complete its purpose by 
connection with the Real. Even in solitude the 
writer must depend upon Mankind. 

Leonard at last has completed the work, which 
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hiM been the jey and the labor of so many years 
tlie work which he regards as the flower of all 
his spiritual being, and to which he has committed 
all thp hopes that unite the creature of to-day 
with the generations of the future. The work has 
gone ^ough the press, each line lingered over 
with the elaborate patience of the artist, loth to* 
part with the thought he has sculptured into form 
while an improving touch can be imparted by the 
chisel. He has accepted an invitation from Nor- 
reys. In the restless excitement (strange to him 
since his first happy maiden effort), he has gone 
to London. Unrecognized in the huge metropolis, 
he has watched to see if the world acknowledge 
the new tie he has woven between its busy life 
and his secluded toil. And the work cams out 
in an unpropitious hour ; other things were oc- 
cupying the public ; the world was not at leisure 
to heed him, and the book did not penetrate into 
the great circle of readers. But a savage critic 
has seized on it, and mangled, distorted, deformed 
it, confounding together defect and beauty in one 
mocking ridicule ; and the beauties have not yet 
found an exponent, nor the defects a defender; 
and the publisher shakes his head, points to groan- 
ing shelves, and delicately hints that the work 
which was to be the epitome of the sacred life | 
within life, does not hit the taste of the day. I 
Leonard thinks over the yeata that his still labor 
has cost him, and knows that he has exhausted 
the richest mines of his intellect, and that long 
years will elapse before he can recruit that capital 
of ideas whi^h is necessary to sink new shafts and 
bring to light fresh ore ; and the deep despondency 
of intellect, frustrated in its highest aims,* has 
seized him, and all he has before done is involved 
in failure by the defeat of the crowning effort. 
Failure, and irrecoverable, seems his whole ambi- 
tion as writer; his whole existence in the fair 
Ideal seems to have been a profitless dream, and 
the face of the Ideal itself is obscured. And even 
Ndrreys frankly, though kindly, intimates that 
the life of a metropolis is essential to the health- 
ful intuition of a writer in the intellectual wants 
of his age. Fftr every great writer supplies a 
want in his own generation, for some feeling to 
be announced, some truth to be revealed ; and as 
this maxim is generally sound, as most great 
writers have lived in cities, Leonard dares not 
dwell on the exceptions ; it is only success that 
justifies the attempt to be an exception to the 
^common rule ; and with the blunt manhood of 
his nature, which is not a poet’s, Norreys sums up 
with “ W^t then ? One experiment has failed ; 
fit your life to your genius, and try again.” Try 
again 1 Easy counsel enough to the man of ready 
resource and quick combative mind ; but to Leon- 
ard, how hard and how harsh 1 ” Fit his life to 

his genius 1” — ^renounce Contemplation and Na- 
ture for the jostle of Oxford Street l—would that 
life not scare away the genius forever ? Perplexed 
and despondent, though still struggling for forti- 
tude, he returns to his home, and there at his hearth 
awaits the Soother, and there is the voice that 
repeats the passages most beloved, and prophesies 


so confidently of future fame ; and gradually all 
around smiles from the smile of Helen. And 
the profound conviction that Heaven places hu- 
man happiness beyond the reach of the world’s 
contempt or praise, circulates through his system 
and restores its serene calm. And he feels that 
the duty of the intellect is to accomplish and per- 
fect itself — ^to harmonize its sounds into music 
that may be heard in heaven, though it wake not 
an echo on the earth. If this be done, as with 
some men, best amid the din and the discord, be 
it BO ; if, as with him, best in silence, be it so too. 
And the next day he reclines with Helen by the 
sea-shore, gazing calmly as before on the meas- 
ureless sunlit ocean ; and Helen, looking into his 
face, sees that it is sunlit as the deep. His hand 
steals within her own, in the gratitude that en- 
dears beyond the power of passion and he mur- 
murs gently, Blessed be the woman who con- 
soles.” 

The work found its way at length into fame, 
and the fame sent its voices loud to the poet’s 
home. But the applause of the world had not a 
sound BO sweet to his ear, as, when in doubt, hu- 
miliation, and sadness, the lips of his Helen had 
whispered *^Hope! and believe.” 

Side by side with this picture of Woman the 
Consoler, let me place the companion sketch. 
Harley L’Estrange, shortly after his marriage 
with Violante, had been induced, whether at his 
bride’s persuasions, or to dissipate the shadow 
with which Egerton’s death still clouded his 
wedded felicity, to accept a temporary mission, 
half-military, half-civil, to one of our colonies. 
On this mission he had evinced so much ability, 
and achieved so signal a success, that on his re- 
turn to England he was raised to the peerage, 
while his father yet lived to rejoice that the sun 
who would Busceed to his honors had achieved 
the nobler dignity of honors not inherited but 
won. High expectations were formed of Harley’s 
parliamentary success ; but he saw that such 
success, to be durable, must found itself on the 
knowledge of wearisome details, and the study 
of that practical business which jarred on his 
tastes, though it suited his talents. Harley had 
been indolgnt for so many years — and there is so 
much to make indolence captivating to a man 
whose rank is secured, who has nothing to ask 
from fortune, and who finds at his home no cases 
from which he seeks a distraction ;~bo he laugh- 
ed at ambition in the whim of his delightful hu- 
mors, and the expectations formed from his di- 
plomatic triumph died away. But then came 
one of those political crises, in which men ordi- 
narily indifferent to politics rouse themselves to 
the recollection that the experiment of legisla- 
tion is not made upon dead matter, but the liv- 
ing form of a noble country. And in both Houses 
of Parliament the strength of party is put forth. 
It was a lovely day in spring, and Harley was 
seated by the window of his old room at Enights- 
bridge— now glancing to the lively grpen of the 
budding trees— now idling with Nero, i^o, though 
in canine old age, enjoys the sun like his master 
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—now repeating to himself; as he turns over the both entail no duties, or that duties are at war 
leaves of his favorite Horace, some of those lines with true pleasure, remember how I placed you 
that make the shortness of life the excuse for in your father’s arms, and said, * Let him be as 
seizing its pleasures and eluding its fatigues, proud of you some day, as 1 at this iiour*/un of 
which form the staple morality of the polished epi- him.’ ’* 

curean — and Violante (into what glorious beauty The boy clung to his father’s breast, aiftl said, 
her maiden bloom has matured!) comes softly < manfully, “1 will try!” Harley bent his £ur, 
into the room, seats herself on a low stool beside smooth brow over the young earnest face, and 
him, leaning her face on her hands, and looking said, softly, ** Your mother speaks in you !’* • 
up at him through her dark, clear, spiritual eyes; Then the old Countess, who had remaiued bl- 
and, as she continues to speak, gradually a change lent and listening on her elbow chair, rose and 
comes over Harley’s aspect— graduaUy the brow kissed the Earl’s hand reverently. Perhaps in 
grows thoughtful, and the lips lose their playful that kiss there was the repentant consciousness 
smile. There is no hateful assumption of the how far the active goodness she had often seorot- 
wouid-be “superior woman” — ^no formal remon- ly undervalued had exqpeded, in its fruits, her 
strance, no lecture, no homily which grates upon owi^cold unproductive powers of will and mind, 
masculine pride, but the high theme and the elo- Then, passing on to Harley, her brow grew elate, 
quent words elevate unconsciously of themselves, and the pride returned to her eye. 
and the Horace is laid aside— a Parliamentary “At last,” she said, laying on his shoulder that 

Blue Book has been, by some marvel or other, light firm hand, from which he no longer shrunk 
conjured there in its stead — and Violante now — “ at last, 0 my noble son, you have fulfilled all 
moves away as softly as she entered. Harley’s the promise of your youth!” 
hand detains her. “If so,’* answered Harley, “it is because 1 

“ Not so. Share the task, or I quit it. Here have found what 1 then sought in vain.” He 
is*an extract 1 condemn you to copy. Do you drew his arm around Violante, and added, with 
think 1 would go through this labor if you were half-tender, half-solenm smile— “ Blessed is the 
not to halve the success ? — ^halve the labor as woman who exalts !” 
well !” • 

And Violante, oveijoyed, kisses away the im- So, symboled forth in these twin and fair fiow- 
plied rebuke, and sits down to work, so demure ers which Eve saved for Earth out of Paradise, 
and so proud, by his side, 1 do not know if Har- each with the virtue to heal or to strengthen, 
ley made much way in the Blue Book that morn- stored under the leaves that give sweets to the 
ing ; but a little time after, he spoke in the Lords, air ;^here, soothing the heart whqp the world 
and surpassed all that the most sanguine had brings the trouble — here recruiting the soul 
hoped from his talents. The sweetness of fame whiah our sloth or our senses enervate, leave we 
and the consciousness of utilily once fully tasted, Woman, at least, in the place Heaven assigns to 
Harley’s consummation of his proper destinies her amidst the multiform “Varieties of Life.” 
was secure. A year later, and his voice was one Farewell to thee, gentle Reader; and go forth 
of the influences of England. BUb boyish love to the world, 0 My Novel ! 

of glory revived ; no longer vague and dreamy, — — 

but ennobled into patriotism, and strengthened THE LIVING AUTHORS OF ENGLAND, y 
into purpose. And one evening, after a signal BY SIR ARCHIBALD ALLISON.* * 

triumph, when his father returned home with 

him, and Violante — who, all lovely, all brilliant macaulay. 

though she was, never went forth in her lord’s TyACAULAY, as an essayist early began to 
absence, to lower , among fops and flatterers, the give tokens of the vast and deserved reputa- 

dignity of the name she so aspired Jo raise — tion which he afterward acquired. Nature had 
sprang to meet him. Harley’s eldest son— a boy giggled him out for a great man : she had im- 
yet in the nursery— had been kept up later than pressed the signet mark of genius on his mind, 
usual ; perhaps Violante had anticipated her hus- Endowed with vast powers of application and an 
band’s triumph, and wished the son to share it. astonishing memory, an accomplished scholar 
The old Earl beckoned the child to him, and, and erudite antiquarian, he had, at the same 
laying his hand on the infant’s curly locks, said, time, the brilliant genius which can apply the 
with unusual seriousness : stores ef learning to useful purposes, and the 

“ My boy, you may see troubled times in En- moving eloquence which can render them per- 
gland before these hairs are as gray as mine ; manently attractive to mankind. It is hard to 
and your stake in England’s honor and peace say whether his poetry, his speeches in Parlia- 
will be great. Heed this hint from an old man ment, or his more brilliant essays, are the most 
who had no talents to make a noise in the world, charming ; each has raised him to very great 
but who yet has been of some use in his genera- eminence, and would be sufficient to constitute 
tion. Neither sounding titles, nor wide lands, the reputation of any ordinary man. That he 
nor fine abilities will give you real joy, unless was qualified to have taken a very high place m 

you hold yourself responsible for all to your God « prom the History of Europe flomTsiS to 1858 , As., 
aad to your country ; and when you are tempted igy sir Abohisald Alison, Just pubUshed by Hsiper sad 
te believe that the gifts ]^ou may inherit Iroai Drotkers. 
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oratofy, li proved by many of hii speechea in 
the HcNiRe of Commons, particularly those on 
the Reform BiU . that he was a brilliant essay- 
ist wili be doubted by none who have read his 
reviews of JjOfd Clive and Warren Hastings, 
perhaps the most perfect compositions of the 
kind in the EngliBb language ; that he was im- ' 
bued with the veiy soul of poetry is sufficiently I 
evinced by his ** Battle of the Lake Rcgillus,*’ 
and his moving Legends of Rome.** Rarely, 
indeed, does a single mmd exhibit a combination 
of such remarkable and opposite qualities But 
perfection was never yet given to a child of 
Adam, and the traces of the weakness common 
to all may be discerned tin him in the very brill- 
iaiicy of the qualities which render him so at- 
tractive. His imagination often snatches the 
reins from his reason ; his ardor dims his equa- 
nimity. His views, always ingenious, generally 
eloquently supported, are not uniformly just; his 
powers as a rhetorician sometimes make him for- 
get his duties as a judge ; he is too often splen- 
did rather than impartial. The reader will never 
fail to be interested by his narrative ; but he is 
not equally certain to be instructed : the impres- 
sion left, however brilliant, is often fallacious ; 
and the fascinating volume is often closed with 
regret that the first pleader at the bar of poster- 
ity has not yet been raised toUhe bench 

Genius the most transcendent, eloquence the 
most captivating, graphic power the most brill- 
iant, shine forth in all his pages, united to learn- 
ing the most extensive, and research the^most 
unwearied, 'it is this combination of the imagin- 
ative with the laborious qualities, of the flights 
of fancy with the solidity of inforinatioii, which 
renders his works so remarkable, and in that re- 
spect unrivaled in modem literature. If their 
calmness of judgment and impartiality of state- 
ment were equal to their profusion of learning 
and brilliancy of style, they would be without a 
paiallel in modem historical literature. His 
mind is not merely poetical but systematic, and 
where not influenced by the zeal of a partisan, 
no one can exhibit more of the wisdom of a 
statesman, or the far-seeing glance of a philoso- 
pher. Unfortunately, however the ardoi of his 
mind has sometimes distuibed its equanimity ; 
his learning is greater than his impartiality, his 
power of description than his equity of judgment. 
He has given, so far as he has yet gene, the most 
brilliant and fascinating, but not the most trust- 
worthy or impartial history in the English lan- 
guage. It is not by the allegations of any thing 
which is erroneous or can be disproved by au- 
thentic evidence, so much as by keeping out 
of view what is equally true but adverse to the 
side which he has espoused, that this is done. 
He is more a brilliant barrister than an upright 
judge. Instances of this disposition appear in 
many parts of his writings. His style, always 
Lj|iynscd and pregnant, is sometimes labored ; 
Jar ideas often succeed each other too rapidly ; 
Uie mind of the roailcr can scarcely keep pace 
witli the rapidity of thought in the writer. Fill- 
ed to rqplclion with a succession of striking 


thoughts and brilliant images, the student of his 
History sometimes sighs for the repose, even 
the tedium, of ordinary narrative. The immor- 
tal episodes of Livy owe much of their charm 
to the simplicity of the narrative with which 
they are environed ; the fascination of Scottish 
scenery is heightened by the long tracts of dusky 
moor which separate its sequestered glens and 
glassy lakes. 

JAMBS. 

If Mr James's works have not all equal merit, 
and frequent repetition of images and scenes is 
to be found in them, they are entirely exempt 
from many of the blemishes which disfigure some 
of those of his contemporaries which, in the out- 
set, have acquired greater popularity. There is 
a constant appeal in his brilliant pages not only 
to the pure and generous, but to the elevated 
! and noble sentiments ; he is imbued with the 
veiy soul of chivalry, and all his stories turn on 
the final triumph of those who are influenced 
by such feelings over such as are swayed by 
selfish or base desire. He possesses great pic- 
torial powers, and a remarkable facility of turn- 
ing his graphic pen at will to the delineation 
of the most distant and opposite scenes, man- 
ners, and social customs. His best novels — 
4^ttZa, Philip Augustus^ Mary of Burgundy, and 
the Robbers — must ever hold a very high place 
in English literature. In his works may be dis- 
cerned the varied capabilities of the Historical 
Romance of which Sir Walter Scott was the 
great founder, and which has so immensely aug- 
mented both the interest and utility of works of 
imagination, by at once extending the sphere of 
their scones and rendering them the vehicles of 
information as well as amusement Not a word 
or a thought which can give pain to the purest 
heart ever escapes from his pen ; and the mind 
wearied with the cares, and grieved at the self 
ishness of the world, reverts with pleasure to his 
varied compositions, which carry it back, as it 
were, to former days, and portray, perhaps in 
too brilliant colors, the ideas and manners of the 
olden time. But, with these great and varied 
merits, he can not be placed in the first rank of 
romance writers; he wants the chief qualities 
requisite fbr its attainment. He has no dramatic 
powers : his dialogue is seldom brilliant, often 
tedious, and totally deficient in the brevity and 
antithesis which is the very soul of conversational 
success. His mind is pictorial more than re- 
flecting, his descriptions rather of external ob- 
jects than internal feelings. It is in the last, 
however, that the greatest charm of romance is 
to be found : it is not so much by describing 
physical nature as by reopening the fountains of 
tenderness, which once have gushed forth in 
eveiy bosom, that the wand of the intellectual 
magician, like that of Moses, refreshes the soul, 
wearied amidst the wilderness of life, and carries 
it back, perhaps only for a few minutes, to the 
brightest moments on which memory can dwell. 

BULWER. 

If the romances of Mr. James are deficient in 
the delineation of the secret feelings that dwell 
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in the recessee of the heart, the same can not be 
■aid of the next great novelist whose genius has 
■domed English literature. In the highest qual- 
ities required in this branch of composition, Sir 
Edward Bulwxb Lytton stands pre-eminent, 
and entitled to a place beside Scott himself, at 
the very head of the prose writers of works of , 
imagination in our country. Bom of a noble 
family, the inheritor of ancestral halls of uncom- 
mon splendor and interest, he has received from 
his Norman forefathers the qualities which ren- 
dered them noble. No man was ever more 
thoroughly imbued with the elevated thoughts, 
the chivalrous feelings, which are the tme mark 
of patrician blood; and which, however they 
may be admired by others, never perhaps exist 
in such purity as in those who, like the Arab 
steeds of high descent, can trace their pedigree 
back through a long scries of ancestors. In de- 
lineating' the passion of love, and unfolding its 
secret feelings, as well in his own as the oppo- 
site sex, ho is unrivaled in English literature ; 
Madame de Stael herself has not portrayed it 
with greater truth or beauty. In that respect 
ha is greatly superior to Scott, who cared little 
for sentiment, and when he did paint the tender 
feelings, did so from their external symptoms, 
and from the observation of others only. Bul- 
wer would seem to have drawn his pictures frofai 
a much truer and wider source — his own expe- 
rience. He describes so powerfully and so well 
because he has felt so deeply. There is no por- 
trait so faithful as that which is drawn by a great 
master of himself. Rienzi is one of the most 
perfect historical romances — Godolphin and Er- 
nest Maltravers among the most interesting and 
charming novels in the English language. Nor 
18 he only remarkable as a novel-writer — he is 
at the same time a successful poet and dramatist. 
He has inhaled the kindred spiift of Schiller in 
the translation of his ballads. His Timon is by 
far the most brilliant satire, his plays the most 
popular dramatic compositions, of the age in 
which he lives. 

If some of his other works are not of equal 
merit, it is only the usual fate of genius to be 
more happy in some conceptions than in others. 
In all, the marks of deep reflection and profound 
thought are to be seen, as well as great observa- 
tion of, and power in delineating character. A 
more serious defect is to be found in the occa- 
sional choice of his subject, and the charms with 
which his magic pencil has sometimes environed 
vice. The greatest admirer of his genius can not 
but feel surprised that he should have chosen as 
the heroine of one of his novels a woman who 
commits three murders, including that of her own 
husband and son ; or regret that one so capable 
of charming the world by pictures of romance 
in its most elevated form, should ever have ex- 
erted his powers on the description of low life, 
or characters and scenes of the most shocking 
depravity. It is true he never makes licentious- 
ness in the end successful, and the last impres- 
sion in his works, as well as innumerable ex- 
quisite reflections, are al^ on the side of virtue ; 


but in intermediate stages it afgiears often so 
attractive that no final catastrophe can counter- 
act the previous impression. Every one knows 
that this is no more than what occurs in real 
life ; but that is just the reason why additional 
force should not be given to it by the chasms of 
^imagination. It is true painting requires con- 
trast, and the mixture of light and shade is re- 
quisite to bring out the forms and illustrate jhe 
beauty of nature ; but the painter of the mind, 
not less than material objects, would do well to 
recollect the rule of Titian, that the greater part 
of every picture should be in mezzotinto, ai^ a 
smal] portion only in deep shade. 

DISRAELI. 

Disraeli, long known as a brilliant satirist and 
romance-writer, before he was elevated to the 
lead of the House of Commons, is an author dif- 
ferent from either Mr. James or Sir E Bulwer 
Lytton, but with merits of a very high descrip- 
tion. He is not feudal and pictorial, like the 
first — ^nor profound and tender, like the last; he 
is more political and discursive than either. He 
has great powers of description, an admirable 
talent for dialogue, and remarkable force, as 
well as truth, in the delineation of character.- 
His novels are constructed, so far as the story 
goes, on the true dramatic principles, and the 
interest sustained with true dramatic effect. His 
mind is e 88 entially*of a reflecting character ; his 
novels are, in a great degree, pictures of public 
men or parties in political life. He has many 
strong opinions — perhaps some singular prepos- 
sessions— and his imaginative works are, in a 
great degree, the vehicle for their transmission. 
To*any one who studies them with attention, 
it will not appear surprising that should be 
even more eminent in public life than m the 
realms of imagination ; that the briMiant author 
of Convngsby should be the dreaded debater in 
the House of Commons — of Viman G’^ey^ the 
able and lucid Chancellor of the Exchequer 
His career affords a striking example of\ha 
truth of Dr Johnson's observation, that what is 
usually called particular genius, is nothing but 
strong natural parts accidentally turned Into one 
direction ; and that when nature has conferred 
powers of the highest description, chance or 
supreme direction alone determines what course 
their possessor is to follow 

DICKRNS 

The strong turn which romance and novel- 
writing, in the first half of the nineteenth cen ■ 
tuiy, took to the delineation of high life, with its 
charms, its vices, and its follies, natuislly led 
to a reaction, and a school arose, the leaJers of 
which, discarding all attempts at pitrician pauit • 
ing, aimed at the representation of the manners, 
customs, ideas, and habits of middle and low life. 
The field thus opened was immense, and great 
abilities were early turned to its cultivation .^t 
the very head of this school, both in point of 
time and talents, must be placet! Mr. Dir kens. 
whose works early rose into gieat, it may ba 
■aid, unexampled celebrity. That they j^sess 
very high merits, is obvious from this cireum- 
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■tftnoo. No onp over commandi, even for a tunoy 
the enffira^cs of the multitude without the po0~ 
seenoiiy in some respect* at Jeast, of remarkable 
poweie. Nor is it difficult to see what, in Mr. 
Dickehs’ case, these power* are. To eztraor> 
dinarj talents for the delineation of the man- 
nera and ideas of middle life, and a thorough < 
acquaintance with them in all their stage* 
logr the highest, he unites a feeling and sensi- 
tive heart, a warm interest in social happiness 
and improvement, and most remarkable powers 
for the pathetic. To this must be added, that he 
is free from the principal defects of the writers 
who have preceded him in the same line« and 
which have now banished their works from our 
drawing-rooms. Though treating of the q^e 
subjects and grades in society, he has none of 
the indelicacy of our older novelists. We see 
in him the talent of Fielding, without his in- 
decency — ^the humor of Smollett, without his 
grossness. These brilliant qualities, joined to 
the novelty and extent of the field on which he 
entered, early secured for him a vast circulation 
and wide-spread reputation. It was founded on 
more than the merit, great as it was, of the au- 
thor — selfish feelings in the readers combined 
with genius in the writer in working out his 
success The great and the affluent rejoiced in 
secret at beholding the manners of the middle 
class so graphically drawn. To them it was a 
new world : it had the charm of foreign trav- 
elmg They said in their inmost hearts, ** How 
difTorent they are from us !” Tne middle, class 
were equally charmed with the portrait ; every 
one recognized in it the picture of his neighbor 
—none of himself. ** 

SAMUEL WARREN. 

Mr. Warren has taken a lasting place among 
the imaginative writers of this period of English 
history. He possesses, in a remarkable manner, 
the tenderness of heart and vividness of feeling, 
as well as powers of description, which are es- 
seiftial to the delineation of the pathetic, and 
which, when existing m the degree in which he 
enjoys them, fill his p^ges with scenes which 
can never be forgotten. His Diary of a Phy- 
sictan and Ten Thousand a Year are a proof of 
this ; they are, and chiefly for this reason^ among 
the most popular works of imagmation that this 
age has produced Mr. Warren, like so many 
other romance-writers of tlie age, has often fill- 
ed his canvas with pictures of middle and hum- 
\ 4 ble life to an extent which those whose taste is 
fixed on the elevating and the lotly will not al- 
together approve. Bat that is the fault of the 
age nthcr than the man It is amply redeemed, 
even in the eyes of those wlio regard it as a 
blemish, by the gleams of genius which shine 
through the dark clouds of melancholy with 
which his conceptions are so often invested— by 
the exquisite pathetic scene* with which they 
a^uiid— and the pure and ennobling objects 
to which his compositions, even when painting 
ordnuiy life, are uniformly directed. 

CARLYLE. 

f-arlyle is the object of impassioned admira- 


tion, not only to a large class of readers, but to 
many whose taste and acquirements entitle their 
opinions to the very highest respect. Nature has 
impressed upon his mind the signet-mark of gen- 
ius. A sure test of it is, that there is perhaps no 
writer of the age who has made so many original 
and profound remarks, or ones which strike you 
so much when transplanted into the compara- 
tively commonplace pages of ordinary writer*. 
But it is to his detached and isolated thoughts 
that this high praise chiefly applies ; as a whole, 
his ideas are not calculated to command equal 
respect, at least with the generality of men. He 
is essentially a ** Hero-worshiper," and the de- 
fects as well as the merits of that disposition are 
strongly marked in his vnitings. He has made 
strenuous efforts to glorify several doubtful, and 
write down several celebrated characters record- 
ed in history ; and that is always a perilous at- 
tempt ; — for the voice of ages arising from the 
general opinion and experience of men is, in the 
ordinary case, founded in truth ; and the author 
who attempts to gainsay it, runs the risk, when 
** he meant to commit murder, of only commit- 
ting suicide." Mr. Carlyle has great powers Vn 
the delineation of the terrible and the pathetic ; 
numerous instances of both in his history of the 
French Revolution, will immediately recur to the 
recollection of every reader. But his style, found- 
ed upon an unbounded admiration and undue im- 
itation of the German idiom, appears often harsh 
and discordant to the reader ; and this peculiarity 
will probably prevent his writings from ever ac- 
quiring the popularity of standard works with the 
great body of English readers. 

CHALMERS. 

Chalmers, though his name is attached to no 
work commensurate to the great fame he enjoyed 
durmg his life, has made a vast impression on 
the minds of fiis countiymen, and deservedly 
earned a high place in the bnght assembly of 
Scottish Worthies. He was gifted with veiy 
great natural powers, which h^ been scattered 
rather than condensed ty the style of education 
then generally given m his country. He was 
not very learned ; his mformation was various 
rather than extensive on any one subject ; and 
we shall look in vain in his wntings for those 
stores of erudition, which, when brought forth 
by genius, and arranged by philosophy, form the 
only true foundation for lastmg fame *n the men- 
tal or social concerns of men. But Chalmers, 
notwithstanding, was a great man. Within the 
limits which nature or education had prescribed 
to him, he did great thmgs The fervor of his 
mind, the brilliancy of his genius, overcame every 
obstacle, supplied every deficiency, at least for the 
purposes of present gratification to his audience 
or his reader*. His oratorical powers were very 
great — greater, perhaps, than any of his contem- 
poraries. No one so entirely thrilled the hearts 
of his audience, or swept away every mind in one 
irresistible burst of common emotion. His judg- 
ment, however, was not so strong as his fancy ; 
his opinions are not to bo so implicitly relied on 
as his genius is to be admired. If his writings. 
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however, often do not materially inibim the 
imderetanding, or safely regulate the judgment, 
they never fail to charm the imagination, ^"*1 
move the feelings by the fervent piety, benev- 
olent spirit, and enlarged understanding which 
they evince, and the brilliant eloquence in whidi 
they are always couched. < 

^ BLEAK HOUSE.* 

BY CHARLES DICKENS. 

CHAPTER XXXIII.— Interlopers. 

OW do these two gentlemen not very neat 
about the cuds and buttons, who attended 
the last Coroner^B Inquest at the Sol’s Arms, re- 
appear in the precincts with surprising swiftness 
(being, in fact, breathlessly fetched by the active 
and intelligent beadle), and institute perquisitions 
through the court, and dive into the Sol’s par- 
lor, and write with ravenous little pens on tissue- 
paper. Now do they note down, in the watches 
of the night, how the neighborhood of Chancery 
Lane was yesterday, at about midnight, thrown 
into a state of the most intenoe agitation and ex- 
citement by the following alarming and horrible 
discovery. Now do they set fortli how it will 
doubtless be remembered, that some time back a 
painful sensation was created in the public mind, 
by a case of mysterious death from opium occu|^- 
ring in the first floor of the house occupied as a 
rag, bottle, and general marine store-shop, by an 
eccentric individual of intemperate habits, far 
advanced in life, named Krook ; and how, by a 
remarkable coincidence, Krook was examined at 
the inquest, which, it may be recollected, was 
held on that occasion at the Sol’s Arms, a well- 
conducted tavern, immediately adjoining the 
premises in question, on the west side, and li- 
censed to a highly respectable landlord, Mr. James 
George Bogsby. Now do they show (in as many 
words as possible), how during some hours of 
yesterday evening a very peculiar smell was ob- 
served by the inhabitants of the court, in which 
the tragical occurrence which forms the subject 
of that present account transpired j and which 
odor was at one time so powerful, that Mr. Swills, 
a comic vocalist, professionally engaged by Mr. 
J. G. Bogsby, has himself stated to our reporter 
that he mentioned to Miss M. Melvilldlon, a lady 
of some pretensions to musical ability, likewise 
engaged by Mr. J. G. Bogsby to sing at a series 
of concerts called Harmonic Assemblies or Meet- 
ings, which it would appear are held at the Sol’s 
Arms, under Mr. Bogsby’s direction, pursuant to 
the Act of George the Second, that he (Mr. Swiljs) 
found his voice serio'isly pflected by the impure 
state of the atmosphere ; his jocose expression, 
at the time, being, “ that he was like an empty 
post-office, for he hadn’t a single note in him.” 
How tbia account of Mr. Swills is entirely cor- 
roborated by two intelligent married females re- 
siding in the same court, and known respectively 
by the names of Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Perkins ; 
both of whom observed the fostid effluvia, and 
regarded them as being emitted from the pre- 
* Continued from the January Number. 
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mises in the occupation of Krook, the unfortunate 
deceased. All this and a great deal more, the 
two gentlemen, who have formed an aimeable 
partnership in the melancholy catastrophe^ write 
down on the spot ; and the boy population of the 
court (out of bed in a moment) swarm up the 
shutters of the Sol’s Arm’s parlor, to behold the 
tops of their heads while they are about it. 

The whole court, adult as well as boy, is sleep- 
less for that night, and can do nothing but wrap 
up its many heads, and talk of the ill-fated house, 
and look at it. Miss Elite has been bravely res- 
cued from her chamber, as if it were in flames, 
and accommodated with a bed at the Sol’s Arms. 
The Sol neither turns off its gas nor shuts its 
dooi, all night; for any kind of public excite- 
ment makes good for the Sol, and causes the 
court to stand in need of comfort. The house 
has not done so much in the stomachic article 
cloves, or in brandy and water warm, since the 
Inquest. The moment the potboy heard what 
had happened, he rolled up his shirt-sleeves tight 
to his shoulders, and said, ** There’ll be a run 
upo.n us !” In the first outcry. Young Piper dash- 
ed off for the flre-engines ; and returned in tri- 
I umph at a jolting gallop, perched up aloft on the 
Pheenix, and holding on to that fabulous creature 
with all his might, in the midst of helmets and 
torches. One helmet remains behind, after care- 
1 ful investigation of all chinks and crannies ; and 
slowly paces up and down before the house, in 
company with one of the two policemen who 
have been likewise left in charge thereof. To this 
trio, every body in the court, possessed of six- 
pence, has an insatiate desire to exhibit hospi- 
tality in a liquid form. 

Mr. Weevle and his friend Mr. Guppy are with- 
in the bar at the Sol, and are worth any thing 
to the Sol that the bar contains, if they will only 
stay there. ” This is not a time,” says Mr. Bogs- 
by, **to haggle about money,” though he looks 
something sharply after it, over the countqr : 
**give your orders, you two gentlemen, and you’re 
welcome to whatever you put a name to.” 

Thus entreated, the twt) gentlemen (Mr. Wee- 
vle especially) put names to so many things, that 
in course of time they And it difficult to put a 
name to any thing quite distinctly ; though they 
still relate, to all new-oomers, some version of 
the night they have had of it, and of what they 
said, and what they thought, and what they saw. 
Meanwhile, one or other of the policemen often 
flits about the door, and, pushing it open a little 
way at the full length of his arm, looks in from 
outer gloom. Not that he has any Buspioions, 
but that ho may as well know what they are up 
to in there. 

Thus, night pursues its leaden course ; finding 
the court still out of bed through the unwonted 
hours, still treating and being treated, still con- 
ducting itself similarly to a court that has ha«i 
a little money left it unexpectedly. Thus, nighi 
at leng^ wi^ slow-retreating steps departs, and 
the lamp-lighter going his rounds, like an execu- 
tioner to a despotic king, strikes off the little 
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heads of fire lhat have aspired to lessen the 
darkness. Thus, the day coineth, \rhether or no. 

And the day may discern, even vrith its dim 
London eye, that the court has been up all night. 
Over and above the faces that have fallen drow- 
sily od tables, and the heels that lie prone on 
hard floors instead of beds, the brick and mortar 
physiognomy of the very court itself looks worn 
and jaded. And now ^e neighborhood waking 
up, and beginning to hear of what has happened, 
comes streaming in, half-dressed, to ask ques- 
tions ; and the two policemen and the helmet 
(who are far less impressible externally than the 
court) have enough to do to keep the door. • 

“Good gracious, gentlemen!” says Mr. Snags- 
by, coming up. “What’s this I hear ?” « j 

“ IVhy, it’s true,” returns one of the policemen. 
“ That’s what it is. Now move on here, come !” 

“ Why, good gracious, gentlemen,” says Mr. 
Snagsby, somewhat promptly backed away, “ I 
was at this door last night betwixt ten and 
eleven o’clock, in conversation with the young 
man who lodges here.” 

“ Indeed ?” returns the policeman. “ You will 
find the young man next door, then. Now move 
on here, some of you.” 

“No hurt, I hope?” says Mr. Snagsby. 

“Hurt? No. What’s to hurt him !” 

Mr. Snagsby, wholly unabk to answer this, or 
any other question, in his troubled mind, repairs 
to the Sol’s Arms, and finds Mr. Weevle languish- 
ing over tea and toast ; with a considerable ex- 
]>rcssion on him of exhausted excitement/ and 
exhausted tohacco-smoke. 

“And Mr. Guppy likewise !” quoth Mr. Snggs- 
hy. “Dear, dear, dear! What a Fate there 
seems in all this ! And my lit — ” 

Mr. Snagsby’s power of speech deserts him in 
the formation of the words “my little woman.” 
For, to seo that injured female walk into the 
Sol’s Arms at that hour of the morning and stand 
Ijefcre the beer-engine, with her eyes fixed upon 
him like an accusing spirit, strikes liim dumb. 

“ My dear,” says Mr. Snagsby, when his tongue 
IS loosened, “ wi*l you ttike any thing ? A little 
—not to put too fine a point upon it — drop of 
shrub ?” 

“No,” says Mrs. Snagsby. 

“My love, you know these two gentlemen?” 

“Yes!” says Mrs. Snagsby; and in a rigid 
manner acknowledges their presence, still fixing 
Mr. Snagsby with her eye. 

The devoted Mr. Snagsby can not bear this 
treatment. Ho takes Mrs. Snagsby by the hand, 
and leads her aside to an adjacent cask. 

“ My little wonaan, why do you look at me in 
that way ? Pray, don’t do it.” 

“ 1 can’t help my Jooka,” Bays Mrs. Snagsby, 

“ and if 1 could I wouldn’t.” 

Mr. Snagsby, with his cough of meekness, re- 
joins— ■“ Wouldn’t you really, my dear?” and 
meditates. Then coughs his cough of trouble, 
,fpd says, “ This is a dreadful mystery, my love 1” 
still fearfully disconcerted by Mrs. Snagshy’s 
eye. 


“It t«,” returns Mrs. Snagsby, shaking her 
head, “ a dreadful mystery.” 

“My little woman,” urges Mr. Snagsby, in a 
piteous manner, “ don’t, for goodness sake, speak 
to me with that bitter expression, and look at 
me in that searching way ! I beg and entreat of 
•you not to do it. Good Lord, you don’t suppose 
that I would go spontaneously combusting any 
person, my dear?” 

“ I can’t say,” returns Mrs. Snagsby. 

On a hasty review of his unfortunate position, 
Mr. Snagsby “ can’t say,” either. He is not pre- 
pared positively to deny that he may have had 
something to do with it. He has hod something 
— ^he don’t know what — to do with so much in this 
connection that is mysterious, that it is possible 
he may even be implicated, without knowing it, 
in the present transaction. He faintly wipes his 
forehead with his handkerchief, and gasps. 

“ My life,” sjiys the unhappy stationer, “ would 
you have any objections to mention why, being 
in general so delicately circumspect in your con- 
duct, you come into a Wine Vaults before break- 
fast ?” 

“Why do you come here?” inquires Mr* 
Snagsby. 

“ My dear, merely to know the rights of the 
fs,tal accident which has happened to the ven- 
erable party who has been — combusted.” Mr. 
Snagsby has made a pause to suppress a groan. 
“I should then have related them to you. my 
love, over your French roll.” 

“ 1 dare say you would ! You relate every 
j thing to me, Mr. Snagsby.” 
j “Every — my lit — ” 

“I should be glad,” says Mrs. Snagsby, after 
contemplating his increased confusion with a 
severe and scornful smile, “if you would come 
home with me think you may be safer there, 
Mr. Snagsby, than any where else.” 

“ My love, I don’t know but what 1 may be, I 
am sure. I am ready to go.” 

Mr. Snagsby casts his eyes forlornly round the 
bar, gives Messrs. Weevle and Guppy good-morn- 
ing, assures them of the satisfaction with which 
he sees them uninjured, and accompanies Mrs. 
Snagsby from the Sol’s Arms. Before night, his 
doubt whether he may not be responsible for some 
inconceivable part in the catastrophe which is the 
talk of the whole neighborhood, is almost resolved 
into certainty by Mrs. Snagsby’s pertinacity in 
that fixed gaze. His mental sufibrings are so 
great, that he entertains wandering ideas of de- 
livering himself up to justice, and requiring to be 
cleared, if innocent, and punished with the ut- 
most rigor of the law, if guilty. 

Mr. Weevle and Mr. Guppy, having taken their 
breakfast, step into Lincoln’s Inn to take a little 
walk about the square, and clear as many of the 
dark cobwebs out of their brains as a little walk 
may. 

“There can be no more favorable time than 
the present, Tony,” says Mr. Guppy, after they 
have broodingly made out the four sides of the 
square, “ for a word or two between us, upon a 
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point on which we must, with very little delay, 
come to an understanding.” 

“Now, I tell you what, William G.!” returns 
the other, eying his companion with a bloodshot 
eye. “ If it’s a point of conspiracy, you needn’t 
take the trouble to mention it. I have had enough 
»)f tliat, and 1 ain’t going to have any more. We 
ssliall have you taking fire next, or blowing up 
with a bang.” 

This supposititious phenomenon is so very dis- 
agreeable to Mr. Guppy that his voice quakes, as 
he says in a moral way, “ Tony, I should have 
thought that what we went through last night, 
would have been a lesson to you never to be per- 
sonal any more as long as you lived.” To which 
Mr. Weevle returns, “William, I should have 
thought it would have been a lesson to you never 
to conspire any more as long as you lived.” To 
which Mr. Guppy says, “Who’s conspiring?” 
To which Mr. Jobling replies, “Why, you are!” 
To which Mr. Guppy retorts, “No, I am not.” 
To which Mr. Jobling retorts aguin, “Yes, you 
arc!” To which Mr. Guppy retorts, “Who says 
so ?” To which Mr. Jobling retorts “ I say so !” 
To which Mr. Guppy retorts, “ Oh, indeed?” To 
which Mr. Jobling retorts, “Yes, indeed!” And 
botli being now in a heated state, they walk on 
silently for a while, to cool down again. 

•* Tony,” says Mr. Guppy, then, “ if you heard 
your friend out, instead of flying at him, you 
wouldn’t fall into mistakes. But your temper is 
hasty, and you are not considerate. Possessing 
in yourself, Tony, all that is calculated to charm 
the eye — ” 

“Oh ! Blow the eye!” cries Mr. Weevle, cut- 
ting him short. “ Say what you have got to say. 
Get on with your barrow!” 

Finding his friend in this moro.se and material 
condition, Mr. Guppy only expresses the finer 
feelings of his soul through the ?one of injury in 
wliich ho recommences : 

“ Tony, when I say there is a point on which 
we must come to an understanding pretty soon, I 
say so quite apart from any kind of conspiring, 
however innocent. You know it is professionally 
ai ranged beforehand, in all cas 's that are tried, 
what facts the witnesses arc to prove. Is it, or 
IS it not, desirable that wo should %now what 
facts we are to prove, on the inquiry into the 
death of this unfortunate old Mo — gentleman ?” 
(Mr. Guppy was going to say, Mogul, but thinks 
geiitl email better suited to the circumstances) . 

“What facts? facts.” 

“ Exactly. The facts bearing on that inquiry. 
Those are — ” Mr. Guppy tells them off on his 
fingers — “ what we knew of his habits ; when 
you saw him last ; what his condition was tlien \ 
the discovery that we made, and how wo made 
it.” 

“Yes,” says Mr. Weevle. “Those are about 
the facts.” 

“ We made the discovery, in consequence of 
his having, in his eccentric way, an appointment 
with you for twelve o’clock at night, when you 
were to explain some writing to him, as you had 


often done before, on account of hifl not being able 
to read. I, spending the evening with you, was 
called down — and so forth. The inquiry being 
only into the cirenmstanoes touching the 'death 
of the deceased, it’s not necessary to go beyond 
these facts, I suppose you’ll agree?” • 

“No !” returns Mr. Weevle. “ I suppose not.” 

“ And this is not a conspiracy, perhaps ?” says 
the injur' d Guppy. « 

“No,” returns his friend; “if it’s nothing 
worse than this, I withdraw the observation.” 

“Now, Tony,” says Mr. Guppy, taking his 
arm again, and walking him slowly on, “1 
should like to know, in a friendly way, whether 
you have yet thought over the many advantages 
of ypur continuing to live at that place ?” 

“What do you mean?” says Tony, stopping. 

“Whether you have yet thought over the many 
advantages of your continuing to live at that 
place?” repeats Mr. Guppy, walking him on 
again. 

“At what place? That place?” pointing in 
the direction of the rag and bottle shop. 

Mr. Guppy nods. 

“Why, 1 wouldn’t pass another night there, 
for any consideration that you could ofier me,” 
says Mr. Weevle, haggardly staring. 

“Do you moan it though, Tony?” 

“ Mean it I Do J look as if 1 meant it ? I feel 
as if 1 do ; I know that,” says Mr. Weevle, with 
a very genuine shudder. 

“ Then the possibility, or probability — for such 
it mi^st be considered — of your never being ihs- 
turbed in possession of those effects, lately be- 
longing to a lone old man who seemed to have 
no relation in the world; and the certainty of 
your being able to find out what he really had 
got stored up there ; don’t weigh with you at a.Il 
against last night, Tony, if 1 understand you?” 
says Mr. Guppy, biting his thumb with the 
appetite of vexation. 

“Certainly not. Talk in that cool way oj a 
fellow’s living there?” cries Jfr. Weevle, indig- 
nantly. “ Go and live there yourself.” 

“O! I. Tony!” saysi Mr. 4>uppy, soothing 
him. “I have never lived there, and couldn’t 
get a lodging there now; whereas you have got 
one.” 

“ You are welcome to it,” rejoins his friend, 
“and — ^ugh! — you may make yourself at homo 
in it.” 

“Then you really and truly at this point,” 
says Mr. Guppy, “give up the whole thing, if 1 
understand you, Tony ?” 

“You never,” returns Tony, with a most con- 
vincing steadfastness, “said a truer word in all 
your life. 1 do I” 

Wliile they are so conversing, a hackney-coach 
drives into the square, on the box of which 
vehicle a very tall hat makes itself manifest to 
the public. Inside the coach, and consequently 
not so manifest to the multitude, though sulli- 
ciently so to the two friends, for the coach stops 
almost at their feet, arc the venerable Mr. Small- 
weed and Mrs. Smallweed, accompanied by theis; 
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grand-daughte# Judy. An air of haate and ex- 
citement peryades the party; and as the tall 
hat (snimounting Mr. Smallweed the younger) 
alightt, Mr. Smallweed the elder pokes his head 
out of window, and bawls to Mr. Guppy, *^How 
de do,*Bir ! How de do 1” 

'l^at do Chick and his famUy want here at 
this time of the morning, 1 wonder 1” says Mr. 
Ggppy, nodding to his familiar. 

“ My dear sir,” cries Grandfather Smallweed, 
** would you do me a favor? Would you and 
your friend be so very obleeging as to carry me 
irvlf the public-house in the court, while Bart 
ar.d his sister bring their grandmother aleng? 
vvoiiiu you do an old mpn that good turn, sir?” 

Mr. Guppy looks at his friend, repeating, in- 
quiringly, “ the public-house in the court ?" And 
they prepare to bear the venerable burden to the 
Sol’s Arms. 

“ There’s your fare 1” says the Patriarch to the 
coachman with a fierce grin, and shaking his in- 
capable fist at him. ** Ask me for a penny more, 
and I’ll have my lawful revenge upon you. My 
dear young men, be easy with me, if you please. 
Allow me to catch you round the neck. I won’t 
squeeze you tighter than 1 can help. 0 Lord ! 
0 dear me ! 0 my bones!” 

It is well that the Sol is not far oif, for Mr. 
Wee vie presents an apoplectiq appearance before 
half the distance is accomplished. With no 
worse aggravation of his symptoms, however, 
than the utterance of divers croaking sounds, ex- 
pressive of obstructed respiration, he fulfilbi his 
share of the* porterage, and the benevolent old 
gentleman is deposited by his own desire in^the 
parlor of the Sol’s Arms. 

Lord !” gasps Mr. Smallweed, looking about 
him, breathless, from an arm-chair. dear 

me ! 0 my bones and back ! 0 my aches and 

pains ! Sit down, you dancing, prancing, sham- 
bling, scrambling poll parrot ! Sit down !” 

J'his little apostrophe to Mrs. Smallweed is 
occasioned by a propensity on the part of that 
unlucky old lady, whenever she finds herself on 
her feet, to amblf aboutf and “set” to inanimate 
objects, accompanying herself with a chattering 
noise, as in a witch dance. A nervous affection 
has probably as much to do with these demon- 
strations, as any imbecile intention in the poor 
old woman; but on the present occasion they are 
BO particularly lively in connection with a Wind- 
^^sor arm-chair, fellow to that in which Mr. Small- 
weed is seated, that she only quite desists when 
her grandchildren have held her down in it : her 
lord in the mean while bestowing upon her, with 
great volubility, the endearing epithet of “ a pig- 
headed Jackdaw,” repeated a surprising number 
of times. 

*^My dear sir,” Grandfather Smallweed then 
proceeds, addressing Mr. Guppy, “ there has been 
a fSlamity here. Have you heard of it, either of 
jpou?” 

“ Heard of it, sir I Why, we discovered it.” 

“You discovered it. You two discovered it! 
Bart, thty discovered it !” 


They two discoverers stare at the Smallweeds, 
who return the compliment. 

“ My dear friends,” whines Grandfather Small- 
weed putting out both his hands, “ 1 owe you a 
thousand thanks for discharging the melancholy 
office of discovering the ashes of Mrs. Smallweed’s 
^.brother.” 

“Eh?” says Mr. Guppy. 

“Mrs. Smallweed’s brother, my dear firiend — 
her only relation. We were not on terms, which 
is to be deplored now, but he never vtoM be on 
terms. He was not fond of us. He was eccen- 
tric — he was very eccentric. Unless he has left 
a will (which is not at all likely) 1 shall take out 
letters of administration. 1 have come down to 
look after the property ; it must be sealed up, it 
must be protected. 1 have come down,” repeats 
Grandfather Smallweed, hooking the air toward 
him with all his ten fingers at once, “to look 
after the property.” 

“1 think. Small,” says the disconsolate Mr. 
Guppy, “you might have mentioned that the old 
man was your uncle.” 

“You two were so close about him that 1 
thought you would like me to be the same,” r^ 
turns that old bird, with a secretly glistening eye. 
“ Besides, 1 wasn’t proud of him.” 

“ Besides which, it was nothing to you, you 
know, whether he was or not,” says Judy. Also 
with a secretly glistening eye. 

“He never saw me in his life, to know me," 
observes Small ; “1 don’t know why 1 should in- 
troduce Aim, I am sure !” 

“No, he never communicated with us — ^which 
is to be deplored,” the old gentleman strikes in ; 
“ but 1 have come to look after the property — to 
look over the papers, and to look after the pro- 
perty. We shall make good our title. It is in 
the hands of n^ solicitor. Mr. Tulkinghom, of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, over the way there, is so 
good as to act as my solicitor; and grass don't 
grow under his feet, 1 can tell ye. Krook was Mrs. 
Small weed’s only brother; she had no relation 
but Krook, and Krook had no relation but Mrs. 
Smallweed. I am speaking of your brother, you 
brimstone black-beetle, that was seventy-six years 
of age.” 

Mrs. Smtllweed instantly begins to shake her 
head, and pipe up, “ Seventy-six pound seven and 
Bcvenpenee ! Seventy-six thousand bags of mon- 
ey! Seventy-six hundred thousand million of 
parcels of bank notes!” 

“Will somebody give me a quart pot?” ex- 
claims her exasperated husband, looking help- 
lessly about him, and finding no missile within 
his reach. “ Will somebody obleege me with a 
spittoon? Will somebody hand me any thing 
hard and bruising to pelt at her? You hag, you 
cat, you dog, you brimstone barker !” Here Mr. 
Smallweed, wrought up to the highest pitch by 
his own eloquence, actually throws Judy at her 
grandmother in default of any thing else, by butt- 
ing that young virgin at the old lady with such 
force as he can muster, and then dropping into 
his chair in a 'heap. 
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** Shake me up, somebody, if you’ll be so good,” 
says the voice from within the faintly struggling 
bundle into which he has collapsed. “1 have 
come to look after the property. Shake me up ; 
and call in the police on duty at the next house, 
to be explained to about the property. My soli- 
citor will be here presently to protect the properly. 
Transportation or the gallows for any body who 
shall touch the property]” As his dutiful grand- 
children set him up, panting, and put him through 
the usual restorative process of shaking and punch- 
ing, he still repeats like an echo, “ the — the pro- 
perty I The property ! — property !” 

Mr. Weevle and Mr. Guppy look at each other ; 
the former as having relinquished the whole af- 
fair; the latter with a discomfited countenance, 
as having entertained some lingering expectations 
yet. But there is nothing to be done in opposi- 
tion to the Smallweed interest. Mr. Tulkinghorn’s 
clerk comes down from his official pew in the 
chambers, to mention to the police tliat Mr. Tulk- 
inghorn is answerable for its being all correct 
about the next of kin, and that the papers and 
effects will be formally taken possession of in due 
tfrnc and course. Mr. Smallweed is at once per- 
mitted BO far to assert his supremacy as to be car- 
ried on a visit of sentiment into the next house, 
and up-stairs into Miss Elite’s deserted room, where 
he looks like a hideous bird of prey newly added 
to her aviary. 

The arrival of this unexpected heir soon taking 
wind in the court, still makes good for the Sol, 
and keeps the court upon its mettle. Mrs. Piper 
and Mrs. Perkins think it hard upon the young 
man if there really is no will, and consider that a 
handsome present ought to be made him out of 
the estate. Young Piper and Young Perkins, as 
members of that restless juvenile circle which is 
the terror of the foot-passengers in Chancery Lane, 
crumble into ashes behind the pump and under 
the archway, all day long ; where wild yells and 
hootings take place over their remains. Little 
Swills and Miss M. Melvilleson enter into affable 
conversation with their patrons, feeling that these 
unusual occurrences level the barriers between 
professionals and non-professionals. Mr. Bogsby 
puts up “ The popular song of Kino D]^th ! with 
chorus by the whole strength of the company,” 
as the great Harmonic feature of the week ; and 
announces in the bill that ” J. G. B. is induced 
to do so at a considerable extra expense, in con- 
sequence of a wish which has been very generally 
expressed at the bar by a large body of respect- 
able individuals and in homage to a late melan- 
choly event which has aroused so much sensa- 
tion.” There is one point connected with the 
deceased, upon which the court is particularly 
anxious ; namely, that the fiction of a full-sized 
coffin should be preserved, though there is so lit- 
tle to put in it. Upon the undertaker’s stating 
in the course of the day, that he has received 
orders to construct “a six-footer,” the general 
solicitude is much relieved, and it is censidered 
that Mr. Smallweed’s conduct does him great 
honor. 


Out of the court, and a long way out of it, there 
is considerable excitement too; for men of science 
and philosophy come to look, and carriages set 
down doctors at the comer who arrive with the 
same intent, and there is more learned talh about 
inflammable gases and phosphuretted hydrogen 
than the court has ever imagined. Some of these 
authorities (of course the wisest) hold with inchg- 
nation that the deceased had no business to me 
in the alleged manner ; and being reminded by 
other authorities of a certain inquiry into the evi- 
dence for such deaths, reprinted in the sixth vol- 
ume of the Philosophical Transactions ; and also 
of a t)ook not quite unknown, on English Medical 
Jurispmdence ; and likeVise of the Italian case 
of ISie Countess Cornelia Baudi, as set forth in 
detail by one Bianchini, prebendary of Verona, 
who wrote a scholarly work or so, and was occa- 
sionally heard of in his time as having gleams of 
reason in him ; and also of the testimony of Messrs. 
Foder6 and Mere, two pestilent Frenchmen who 
would investigate the subject ; and further, of the 
corroborative testimony of Monsieur Le Cat, a rath- 
er celebrated French surgeon once upon a time, who 
had the unpoliteness to live in a house where such 
a case occurred, and even to write an account of 
it ; — still they regard the late Mr. Krook’s ob- 
stinacy, in going out of the world by any such 
by-way, as wholly *unjustifiable and personally 
offensive. The less the court understands of all 
this, the more the court likes it; and the greater 
enjoyment it has in the stock in trade of the Sol’s 
Arms? Then, there comes the artisbof a picture 
newspaper, with a foreground and figures ready 
drawn for any thing, from a wreck on the Corn- 
ish coast to a review in Hyde Park, or a meeting 
at Manchester — and in Mrs. Perkins’s own room, 
memorable evermore, he then and there throws 
in upon the block, Mr. Krook’s house, as large os 
Ufe; in fact, considerably larger, making a very 
Temple of it. Similarly, being permitted to look 
in at the door of the fatal chamber, he depi<fi.s 
that apartment as three quarters of a mile long, 
by fifty yards high ; at which the court is par- 
ticularly charmed. All this time,*the two gentle- 
I men before mentioned pop in and out of eveiy 
house, and assist at the philosophical disputa- 
tions — go every where, and listen to every body 
— and yet are always diving into the Sol’s parlor, 
and writing with the ravenous little pens bn the 
tissue-paper. 

At last come the coroner and his inquiry, like 
as before, except that the coroner cherishes this 
case as being out of the common way, and tells 
the gentlemen of the Jury, in his private capacity, 
that ” that would seem to be an unlucky hoiue 
next door, gentlemen, a destined house ; but so 
we sometimes find it, and these are mysteries 
we can’t account for!” After which the six- 
footer comes into action, and is much admired. 

In all these proceedings Mr. Guppy has so 
slight a part, except when he gives his evidence, 
that he is moved on like a private individual, and 
can only haunt the secret house on the outside ; 
where he has the mortification of seeing Mr. 
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Smallvireed padlocking ihe door, and of bitterly 
knowing liiinself to be shut out. But before 
these proceedings draw to a close, that is to say, 
on the* night next after the catastrophe, Mr. 
Guppy 'has a thing to say that must be said to 
Lady Dedlock. 

For which reason, with a sinking heart, and 
witj}i that hang-dog sense of guilt upon him which 
dread and watching, enfolded in the Sol’s Arms, 
have produced, the young man of the name of 
Guppy presents himself at the town mansion at 
about seven o’clock in the evening, and requests 
to see her ladyship. Mercury replies that ^le is 
going out to dinner ; don’t he see the carriage at 
the door ? Yes, he does see the carriage at the 
d®or ; but he wants to see my lady too. * 

Mercury is disposed, ns he will presently declare 
to a fellow-gentleman in waiting, “to pitch into 
the young man j” but his instructions arc positive. 
Therefore ho sulkily supposes that the young man 
must come up into the library. There he leaves 
the young man in a large room, not over-light, 
while he makes report of him. 

Mr. Guppy looks into the shade in all directions, 
discovering every where a certain charred and 


whitened little heap of coal or wood. Presently 
he hears a rustling. Is it — ? No, it’s no ghost ; 
but fair llcsh and blood, most brilliantly dressed. 

“ 1 have to beg your ladyship’s pardon,” Mr. 
Guppy stammers, very downcast. “This is an 
inconvenient time — ” 

“I told you, you could come at any time.” 
She takes a chair, looking straight at him as on 
the last occasion. 

“ Thank your ladyship. Your ladyship is very 
affable.” 

“You can sit down.” There is not much 
affability in lier tone. 

“ I don’t know, your ladyship, that it’s worth 
while my sitting down and detaining you, for 1 
— I have not got the letters that I mentioned 
when I had the honor of waiting on your lady- 
ship.” 

“ Have yon come merely to say so ?” 

“ Merely to say so, your ladyship.” Mr. Guppy, 
besides being depressed, disappointed, and uneasy, 
is put at a further disadvantage by the splendor 
and beauty of her appearance. She knows it- 
influence perfectly; has studied it too well 
miss a grain of its effect on any one. As sVe 
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looks at him so steadiljr and coldly, he not only 
fools conscious that he has no guide, in the least 
perception of what is really the complexion of j 
her thoughts ; but also that he is being every 
moment, as it were, removed further and further 
from her. 

She will not speak, it is plain. So he must. • 
In short, youi* ladyship,” says Mr. Guppy, like 
a meanly penitent thief, the person 1 was to have 
had the letters of, has come to a sudden end, and 
— ” He stops. Lady Bedlock calmly finishes 
the sentence. 

“And the letters are destroyed with the per- 
son ?” 

Mr. Guppy would say no, if he could — as he is 
unable to hide. 

“I believe so, your ladyship.” 

If he could see the least sparkle of relief in her 
face now? No, he could see no such thing, even 
if that brave outside did not utterly put him 
away, and he were not looking beyond it and 
about it. 

He falters an awkward excuse or two for his 
failure. 

• “Is this all you have to say?” inquires Lady 
Bedlock, having heard him out— or as nearly out 
as he can stumble. 

Mr. Guppy thinks that’s all. 

“You had better bo sure that you wish to say 
nothing more to me ; this being the last time you 
will have the opportunity.” 

Mr. Guppy is quite sure. And indeed he has 
no such wish at present, by any means. 

“ That is enough. I will dispense with excuses. 
Good-evening to you I” and she rings for Mercury 
to show the young man of the name of Guppy out. 

But in that house, in that same moment, there 
ha])pcn8 to be an old man of the name of Tulk- 
inghorn. And that old man, coming with his 
quiet footstep to the library, has* his hand at that 
moment on the handle of the door — comes in — 
and comes face to face with the young man as he 
is leaving the room. 

One glance between the old man and the lady; 
and for an instant the blind that is always down 
flies up. Suspicion, eager and sharp, looks out. 
Another instant; close again. 

“ I beg your pardon. Lady Bcdlack. I beg 
your pardon a thousan<i times. It is so very un- 
usual to find you here at this hour. I supposed 
the room was empty. I beg your pardon!” 

“Stay!” She negligently calls him back. “Ee- 
main here, I beg. I am going out to dinner. I 
have nothing more to say to this young man !” 

The disconcerted young man bows, as he goes 
out, and cringingly hopes that Mr. Tulkinghorn 
of the Fields is well. 

• “Ay, ay?” says the lawyer, looking at him 
from under his bent brows ; though he has no 
need to look again — ^not he. “ From Kenge and 
Carboy’s, surely?” 

“ Kenge and Carboy’s, Mr. Tulkinghorn. Name 
of Guppy, sir.” 

“ To be sure. Why, thank you, Mr. Guppy, I 
am very well.” 

/ 
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“ Happy to hear it, sir. You aan’t be too well, 
air, for the credit of the profession.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Guppy I” 

Mr. Guppy sneaks away. Mr. Tulkinghorn, 
such a foil in his old-fashioned rusty black to Lady 
Bedlock’s brightness, hands her down tliA stair- 
case to her carriage. He returns rubbing his chin, 
and rubs it a good deal in the course of the even- 
ing. • 


CHAPTER XXXIV.— A Turn or thi Screw. 

“Now, what,” says Mr. George, “may this 
bo ? Is it blank cartridge, or ball ? A flash in 
the pan, or a shot ?” 

An open letter is the subject of the trooper’s 
speculations, and it seems to perplex him mightily. 
He looks at it at arm’s length, brings it close to him, 
holds it in his right hand, holds it in his left hand, 
roads it with his head on this side, with his head on 
that side, contracts his eyebrows, elevates them ; 
still, can not satisfy himself. Ho smooths it out 
upon the table with his heavy palm, and thought- 
fully walking up and down the gallery, makes a 
halt before it every now and then, to come upon 
it with a fresh eye. Even that won’t do. “ Is 
it,” Mr. George still muses, “ blank cartridge or 
ball?” 

Phil Squod, with the aid of a brush and paint- 
pot, is employed in the distance whitening the 
targets ; softly whistling, in quick march time, 
and in drum-and-life manner, that he must and 
he will go back again to the girl he left behind 
him^ 

“ Phil !” The trooper beckons atf ho calls him. 

Phil approaches in his usual way; sidling off 
at lirst as if ho were going any where else, and 
then bearing down upon his cotnmander like a 
bayonet-charge. Certain splashes of white show 
in high relief uj)on his dirty face, and he scrapes 
his one elbow with the handle of his brush. 

“Attention, Phil! Listen to this.” 

“ Steady, commander, steady.” 

“ ‘ Sir. Allow me to remind you (though tfiere 
is no legal necessity for my doing so, as you are 
aware) that the bill at tyro moi^ths’ date, drawn 
on yourself by Mr. Mathew Bagnet, and by you 
accepted, for the sum of nmoty-seven pounds four 
shillings and ninepence, will become due to-mor- 
row, when you will please be prepared to take ujf 
the same on presentation. Yours, J oshua Smazj.- 
WEED.’ — What do you make of that, Phil?” 

“Mischief, guv’ner.” 

“Why?” 

“1 think,” replies Phil, after pensively tracing 
out a cross-wrinkle in his forehead with the brush- 
handle, “ that mlscheevious consequences is al- 
ways meant when money’s asked for.” 

“Lookye, Phil,” says the trooper, sitting on 
the table. “ First and last, 1 have paid, 1 may 
say, half as much again as this principal, in in- 
terest and one thing and another.” 

Phil intimates, by sidling back a pace or two, 
with a very unaccountable wrench of his wiy face, 
that he does not regard the transaction as being 
made more promising by this incident. 
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“And lookyc further, Phil,” aaya the trooper, 
staying hia premature oonolusiona with a waye 
of hia hand. “ There has alwaya been an under- 
atanding that this hill waa to what they call 
Eene'^ed. And it haa been renewed, no end of 
timea.* Whatdoyouaaynow?” 

“ I aay that 1 think the times is come to an end 
at last.” 

You do ? Humph ! 1 am much of the same 
mind myself.” | 

“ Joshua Smallweed is him that waa brought 
here in a chair ?” 

**The same.” 

“Guv’ner,” says Phil, with exceeding grasrity, 

he’s a leech ifb his dispositions, he’s a screw and 
a wice in hia actions, a snake in his twiatinga, ^ind 
a lobster in his claws.” 

Having thus expressively uttered his aenti. 
ments, Mr. Squod, after waiting a little to ascer- 
tain if any further remark be expected of him, 
gets back, by hie usual aeries of movements, to 
the target he has in hand ; and vigorously signi- 
fies, through hia former musical medium, that he 
must and he will return to that ideal young lady. 
George having folded the letter walks in that 
direction. 

“ There is a way, commander,” says Phil, look- 
ing cunningly at him, “ of settling this.” 

“Paying the money, 1 suppose? I wish 1 
eould.” 

Phil shakes his head. “ No, guv’ner, no ; not 
so bad as that. There is a way,” says Phil, with 
a highly artistic turn of his brush — “ whatv I’m 
a-doing at present.” 

“ Whitewashing ?” ^ ^ 

Phil nods. 

“ A pretty way that would be I Do you know 
what would become of the Bagnets in that 
ease ? Do you know they would be ruined to pay 
off my old scores? Vnire a moral character,” 
says the trooper, eying him in bis large way with 
no, small indignation, “upon my life you are, 
Phil!” 

Phil, on one knee at the target, is in course of 
protesting earnestly, though not without many 
allegorical scoops of hu brush, and smoothings 
of the white surface round the rim with his thumb, 
that he had forgotten the Bagnet res^hsibllity, 
and would not so much as injure a hair of the 
head of any member of that worthy family, when 
steps are audible in the long passage withoui^ 
and a cheerful voice is heard to wonder whether 
^ George is at home. Phil, with a look at his 
master, hobbles up, sa 3 ring, “ Here’s the guv’ner, 
Mrs. Bagnet 1 Here he is 1” and the old girl her- 
self^ accompanied by Mr. Bagnet, appears. 

The old girl never appears in walking trim, in 
any season of the year, without a gray cloth 
cloak, coarse and much worn but veiy clean, 
which is, undoubtedly, the identical garment 
reiyired so interesting to Mr. Bagnet by having 
its way home to Europe from another quar- 
ter of the globe, in company with Mrs. Bagnet 
and an umbrella. The latter faithful appendage 
is also invariably a part of the old girl’s presence 


out of doors. It is of no color known in this life, 
and has a corrugated wooden crook for a handle, 
with a metallic object let into its prow or beak, 
resembling a little model of a fan-light over a 
street door, or one of the oval glasses out of a 
pair of spectacles : which ornamental object has 
•not that tenacious capacity of sticking to its post 
I that might be desired in an article long associated 
I with the British army. The old girl’s umbrella 
is of a flabby habit of waist, and seems to be in 
need of stays — an appearance that is possibly 
referable to its having served, through a series of 
years, at home as a cupboard, and on journeys 
as a carpet bag. She never puts it up, having 
the greatest reliance on her well-prov^ cloak 
with its capacious hood ; but generally uses the 
instrument as a wand with which to point out 
joints of meat or bunches of greens in marketing, 
or to arrest the attention of tradesmen by a friend- 
ly poke. Without her market-basket, which is a 
sort of wicker well with two flapping lids, she 
never stirs abroad. Attended by these her trusty 
companions, therefore, her honest sunburnt face 
looking cheerily out of a rough straw bonnet, Mrs. 
Bagnet now arrives, fresh-colored and bright, id 
George’s Shooting Gallery. 

“Well, George, old fellow,” says she, “and 
how do you do, tills sunshiny morning?” 

Giving him a friendly shake of the hand, Mrs. 
Bagnet draws a long breath after her walk, and 
sits down to enjoy a rest. Having a faculty, 
matured on the tops of baggage-wagons, and in 
other such positions, of resting easily any where, 
she perches on a rough bench, unties her bonnet- 
strings, pushes back her bonnet, crosses her arms, 
and looks perfectly comfortable. 

Mr. Bagnet, in the mean time, has shaken 
hands with his old comrade, and with Phil : on 
whom Mrs. Bagnet likewise bestows a good-hu- 
mored nod and smile. 

“Now, George,” says Mrs. Bagnet, briskly, 
“here we are. Lignum and myself;” she often 
speaks of her husband by this appellation, on ac- 
count, as it is supposed, of Lignum Vitis having 
been his old regimental nickname when they first 
became acquainted, in compliment to the extreme 
hardness and toughness of his physiognomy ; “just 
looked in, wfi have, to make it all correct as usual 
about that security. Give him the now bill to 
sign, George, and he’ll sign it like a man.” 

“ I was coming to you this morning,” observes 
the trooper, reluctantly. 

“ Yes, we thought you’d come to us this morn- 
ing, but we turned out early, and left Woolwich, 
the best of boys, to mind his sisters, and came to 
you instead— as you see 1 For Lignum, he’s tied 
so close now, and gets so little exercise, that a 
walk does him good. But what’s the matter, 
George?” asks Mrs. Bagnet, stopping in her 
cheerful talk. “You don’t look yourself.” 

“1 am not quite myself^” returns the trooper; 
“1 have been a little put out, Mrs. Bagnet.” 

“Her quick bright eye catches the truth di- 
rectly. “ George 1” holding up her forefinger. 
“ Don’t tell me there’s any thing wrong about 
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that security of Lignum’s ! Don’t do it, George, 
on account of the children I” 

The trooper looks at her with a troubled visage. 

** George,” says Mrs. Bagnet, using both her 
arms for emphasis, and occasionally bringing 
down her open hands upon her knees. If you 
have allowed any thing to come to that security 
of Lignum’s, and if you have let him in for it, 
and if you have put us in danger of being sold up 
— and 1 see sold up in your face, George, as plain 
as print — ^you have done a shameful action, and 
have deceived us cruelly. 1 tell you, cruelly, 
George. There !” 

Mr. Bagnet, otherwise as immovable as a 
pump or a lamp-post, puts his large right hand 
on the top of his bald head, as if to defend it 
from a shower-bath, and looks with great un- 
easiness at Mrs. Bagnet. 

“George!” says that old girl. “I wonder at 
you ! George, 1 am ashamed of you I George, 
I couldn’t have believed you would have done it ! 
I always knew you to be a rolling stone that 
gathered no moss ; but 1 never thought you would 
have taken away what little moss there was for 
Bai^net and the children to lie upon. You know 
what a hard-working, steady-going chap he is. 
You know what Quebec and Malta and Woolwich 
are — and 1 never did think you would, or could,* 
have had the heart to serve us so. O George!” 
Mrs. Bagnet gathers up her cloak to wipe her 
eyes on, in a very genuine manner, “ How could 
you do it ?” 

Mrs. Bagnet ceasing, Mr. Bagnet removes his 
hand from his head as if the shower-bath were 
over, and looks disconsolately at Mr. George; 
who has turned quite white, and looks distress- 
fully at the gray cloak and straw bonnet. 

“Mat,” says the trooper, in a subdued voice, 
addressing him, but still, looking at his wife ; “ I 
am sorry you take it so much to heart, because 1 
do hope it’s not so bad as that comes to. 1 cer- 
tainly have, this morning, received this letter;” 
which he reads aloud ; “ but 1 hope it may be set 
right yet. As to a rolling stone, why, what you 
say is true. I am a rolling stone; and 1 never 
rolled in any body’s way, I fully believe, that I 
rolled the least good to. But it’s impo|Bible for 
an old vagabond comrade to like your wife and 
family better than I like ’em, Mat, and 1 trust 
you’ll look upon me as forgivingly as you can. 
Don’t think I’ve kept any thing from you. I 
haven’t had the letter more than a quarter of an 
l^our.” 

“ Old girl !” murmurs Mr. Bagnet, after a short 
silence, “will you tell him my opinion?” 

“Oh! Why didn’t he marry,” Mrs. Bagnet 
answers, half laughing and half crying, “Joe 
Pouch’s widder in North America? Then he 
wouldn’t have got himself into these troubles.” 

“ The old girl,” says Mr. Bagnet, “puts it cor- 
rect — why didn’t you ?” 

“ Well, she has a better husband by this time, 
I hope,” returns the trooper. “Any how, herol 
stand, this present day, not married to Joe Pouch’s 
widder. What shall 1 do ? ^ou see all 1 have 
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got about me. It’s not mine ; it’s yours. Give 
the word, and I’ll sell off every morsel. If I 
could have hoped it would have brought in nearly 
the sum wanted, I’d have sold all long ago. Don’t ' 
believe that I’ll leave you or yours in the Jurch, 
Mat. I’d sell myself first. I only wish,” says 
*the trooper, giving himself a disparaging blow in 
the chest, “ that I knew of any one who’d b^ 
such a second-hand piece of old stores.” 

“ Old girl,” murmurs Mr. Bagnet, “ give him 
another bit of my mind.” 

“ George,” says the old girl, “ you are not so 
much to be blamed, on full consideration, except 
for evir taking this business without the moans.” 

“ And that was like me t” observes the penitent 
trooj^r, shaking his head. “ Like, me, 1 know.” 

“ Silence I The old girl,” says Mr. Bagnet, 
“is correct — in her way of giving my opinions 
hear mo out!” 

“ That was when you never ought to have asked 
for the security, George, and when you never 
ought to have got it, all things considered. But 
what’s done can’t be undone.. You are always 
an honorable and straight-forward fellow, as far 
as lays in your power, though a little flighty. On 
the other hand, you can’t but admit but what it’s 
natural in us to be anxious, wit hsuch a thing 
hanging over our heads. So forget and forgive 
all round, George, €ome! Forget and forgive 
all round !” 

Mrs. Bagnet giving him one of her honest 
hands, and giving her husband the other, Mr. 
George* gives each of them one of hisf and holds 
them while he speaks. 

“l*do assure you both, there’s nothing 1 
wouldn’t do to discharge this obligation. But 
whatever I have been able to scrape together, has 
gone every two months in keeping it up. We 
have lived plainly enough here, Phil and 1. But 
the Gallery dont’ quite do what was expected of 
it, and it’s not — in short, it’s not the Mint. It 
was wrong in me to take it ? Well, so it was. 
But I was in a manner drawn into that step, 
and I thought it might steady me, and set me up, 
and you’ll try to overlook my having such ex- 
pectations, and upon my soul, I am very much 
obliged to you, and very much ashamed of my- 
self.” With these concluding words, Mr. George 
gives a shake to each of the hands he holds, and, 
relinquishing them, backs a pace or two, in a 
broad-chested upright attitude, as if he had made 
a final confession, and were immediately going to 
to be shot with all military honors. 

“George, hear me outl” says Mr. Bagnet, 
glancing at his wife. “ Old girl, go on !” 

Mr. Bagnet, being in this singular manner 
heard out, has merely to observe that the letter 
must be attended to without any delay ; that it 
is advisable that George and he should immedi- 
ately wait on Mr. Smallweed in person ; and that 
the primary object is to save and hold harmless 
Mr. Bagnet, who had none of the money. Mr 
George entirely assenting, puts on his hat, and 
prepares to march with Mr. Bagnet to the enemy’s 
camp. 
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“Don’t you mind a woman’s hasty word, 
George,” says Mfs- Bagnet, patting him on the 
shoulder. “ 1 trust my old Lignum to you, and 
1 aixvsure you’ll bring him through it.” 

Tl^ trooper returns, that this is kindly said, 
and that he ^Dill bring Lignum through it some- 
how. Upon which Mrs. Bagnet, with her cloakf 
basket, and umbrella, goes home, bright-eyed 
again, to the rest of her family ; and the com- 
rades sally forth on the hopeful errand of mollify- 
ing Mr. Smallweed. 

Whether there are two people in England less 
likely to come satisfactorily out of any negotia- 
tion with Mr. Smallweed than Mr. Geor|;e and 
Mr. Matthew Bagnet,' may be very reasonably 
questioned. Also, notwithstanding their nrartial 
appearance, broad square shoulders, and heavy 
tread, whether there are, within the same limits, 
two more simple and unaccustomed children, in 
all the Smallweedy affairs of life. As they pro- 
ceed with great gravity through the streets to- 
ward the region of Mount Pleasant, Mr. Bagnet, 
observing his companion to be thoughtful, con- 
siders it a friendly part to refer to Mrs. Bagnet's 
late sally. 

“ George, you know the old girl — she’s as sweet 
and as mild as milk. But touch her on the chil- 
dren — or myself — and she’s off like gunpow- 
der.” 

“ It does her credit, Mat.” 

“ George,” says Mr. Bagnet, looking straight 
before him, “ the old girl— can’t do any thing — 
tliat don’t do her credit. More or loss. *1 never 
say so. Discipline must be maintained.” 

“ She’s worth her weight in gold,” returtis the 
trooper. 

“In gold?” says Mr. Bagnet. “I’ll tell you 
what. The old old girl's weight — is twelve stone 
six. Would I take that weight — in any metal — 
for the old girl ? No. Why not ? Because the 
old girl’s metal is far more precious than thepre- 
ciou.sest metal. And she’s all metal.” 

“ You are right, Mat J” 

“ When she^took nje — and accepted of the ring 
—she ’listed under me and the children — heart 
and head ; for life. She’s that earnest,” says Mr. 
Bagnet, “ and that true to her colors — that, touch 
us with a finger — and she turns out — and stands 
to her arms. If the old girl fires wide — once in 
a way — at the call of duty — look over it, George. 
For she’s loyal !” 

“ Why, bless her. Mat !” returns the trooper, 
“ I think the higher of her for it !” 

“You are right!” says Mr. Bagnet, with the 
warmest enthusiasm, though without relaxing the 
rigidity of a single muscle. “ Think as high of 
the old girl — as the rock of Gibraltar— and still 
you’ll be thinking low— of such merits. But I 
never own to it before her. Discipline must be 
jpilntained.” 

-^fThese encomiums bring them to Mount Pleas- 
ant, and to Grandfather Smallweed’s house. The 
door is opened by the perennial Judy, who, hav- 
ing surveyed them from top to toe with no par- 
ticular favor, but indeed with a malignant sneer. 


leaves them standing there, while she consults the 
oracle as to their admission. The oracle may be 
inferred to give consent, from the circumstance of 
her returning with the words on her honey lips 
“ that they can come in if they want to it.” Thus 
privileged, they come in, and find Mr. Smallweed 
with his feet in the drawer of his chair, as if it 
were a paper footbath, and Mrs. Smallweed ob- 
scured with the cushion like a bird that is not to 
sing. 

“My dear friend,” says Grandfather Small- 
weed, with those two lean, affectionate arms of 
hi.s stretched forth. “How do do? Howde do? 
Who is our friend, my dear friend?” 

“W'hy this,” returns George, not able to be 
very conciliatory at first, “is Matthew Bagnet, 
who has obliged me in that matters of ours, you 
know.” 

“ Oh ! Mr. Bagnet? Surely !” The old man 
look.s at him under his hand. “Hope you’re 
well, Mr. Bagnet ? Fine man, Mr. George ! — 
Military air, sir !” 

No chairs being offered, Mr. George brings one 
forward for Bagnet, and one for himself. They 
sit down ; Mr. Bagnet, as if he had no power of 
bending liiinself, except at the hips, for that pur- 
pose. 

■ “Judy,” says Mr. Smallweed, “bring the 
pipe.” 

“ Why, I don’t know,” Mr. George interposes, 
“ that the young woman need give herself that 
trouble, for, to tell you the truth, I am not in- 
clined to smoke it to-day.” 

“ Ain’t you ? ’ rcturiis the old man. “ Judy, 
bring the pipe.” 

“ The fact is, Mr. Smallweed,” proceeds George, 
“ that 1 find myself in rather an unpleasant state 
of mind, it appears to me, sir, that your friend 
in the City 1ms been playing tricks.” 

“ 0 dear, no !” says Grandfather Smallweed. 
“ He never does that !” 

“ Don’t he? Well, I am glad to hear it, be- 
cause 1 thought it might be his doing. ThLs, 
you know, 1 am speakirjg of. This letter.” 

Grandfather Smallweed smiles, in a very ugly 
way, in recognition of the letter. 

“ Whft does it mean ?” asks Mr. George. 

“ Judy,” says the old man, “ have you got ihe 
pipe ? Give it to me. Did you say what does 
it mean, rny good friend?” 

“Ay! Now, come, come, you know, Mr. 
Smallweed,” urges the trooper, constraining him- 
self to speak as smoothly and confidentially as he 
can, holding the open letter in one hand, and lest- 
iiig the broad knuckles of the other on his thigh j 
“ a good lot of money has passed between us, and 
we are face to face at the present moment, and 
are both well aware of the understanding there 
has always been. I am prepared to do the usual 
thing which I have done regularly, and to keep 
this matter, going. I never got a letter like this 
from you before, and I have been a little put 
about by it this morning; because here’s my 
friend, Matthew Bagnet, who, you know, had 
none of the mone^— ” 
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I donH know it, you know,” says tho old 
man, quietly. 

“ Why, con-found you — it, I mean — I tell you 
bo; don’t I?” 

“ Oh, yes, you tell me so,” returns Grandfather 
Smallwecd. “ But I don’t know it.” 

“ Well 1” says the trooper, swallowing his fire. ' 
“ I know it.” 

Mr. Smallweed replies with excellent temper, 
“ Ah ! that’s quite another thing !” And adds, 

hut it don’t matter. Mr. Bagnet's situation is 
all one, whether or no.” 

The unfortunate George makes a great effort 
CO arrange the affair comfortably, and to propitiate 
Mr. Smallweed by taking him upon his own 
lerms. 

“ That’s just what I mean. As you say, Mr. 
Smallweed, here’s Matthew Bagnet liable to be 
fixed whether or no. Now, you see, that makes 
his good lady very uneasy in her mind, and me, 
too ; for, whereas I’m a harum-scerum sort of a 
good-for-naught, that more kicks than halfpence 
come natural to, why he’s a steady family man, 
don’t you see ? Now, Mr. Smallweed,” says the 
trooper, gaming confidence as he proceeds in this 
soldierly mode of doing business ; “ although you 
and 1 are good friends enough in a certain sort of 
a way, I arn well aware that 1 can’t ask you t® 
let my friend Bagnet off entirely.” 

“ 0 dear, you are too modest. You can ask 
me any thing, Mr. George.” (There is an Ogre- 
ihli kind of jocularity in Grandfather Smallweed 
to-d:iy.) 

And you can refuse, you mean, eh? Or not 
you so miu'h, perhaps, as your friend in tho City? 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

Ila, ha, lia I” echoes Grandfather Smallweed. 
In such a very hard manner, and with eyes so 
particularly green, that Mr. Bagnet’s natural 
gravity is much deepened by the contemplation 
of that venerable man. 

“Come!” says the sanguine George, “lam 
glad to find we can be pleasant, because I want 
to arrange this pleasantly. Here’s my friend 
Bagnet, and here am I. We’ll settle the matter 
on the spot, if you please, Mr. Smallweed, in the 
usual way. Anti you’ll ease my frien^ Bagnet’s 
mind, and his family’s mind, a good deal, if 
you’ll just mention to him what our understand- 
ing is.” 

Here some shrill spectre cries out in a mocking 
manner, “ 0 good gracious ! v 0 1” — unless, in- 
deed, it be the sportive J udy, who is found to be 
silent when the startled visitors look round, but 
whose chin has received a recent toss, expressive 
of derision and contempt. Mr. Bagnet’s gravity 
becomes yet more prolound. 

“But 1 think you asked me, Mr. George;” 
old Smallweed, who all this time has had the 
pipe ill his hand, is the speaker now ; “ I think 
you asked me, what did the letter mean ?” 

“ Why, yes, I did,” returns the trooper, in his 
off-hand way : “ but I don’t care to know par- 
ticularly, if it’s all correct and pleasant.” 

“Mr. Smallweed, purposqiy balking himself in 
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an aim at the trooper’s head, throws the pipe on 
the ground, and breaks it to pieces. 

“ That’s what it means, my dear friend. I’ll 
smash you. I’ll crumble you. I’ll powder you. 
Go to the devil 1” • 

The two friends rise and look at one another. 

' Mr. Bagnet’s gravity now has attained its pro- 
foundest point. 

“ Go to the devil !” repeats the old man. “ fll 
have no more of your pipo-smoklngs and swag- 
gerings. What ? You’re an independent dragoon, 
too ! Go to my lawyer (you remember where ; 
you have been there before), and show your in- 
dependence now, will you? Come, my dear 
friend, there’s a chance for you. Open the street 
dooi^ Judy ; put these blusterers out 1 Call in 
help if they don’t go. Put ’em out !” 

He vociferates this so loudly, that Mr. Bagnet, 
laying his hands on the shoulders of his comrade, 
before the latter can recover from his amaze- 
ment, gets him on the outside of the street door, 
which is instantly slammed by tho triumphant 
Judy. Utterly confounded, Mr. George awhile 
stands looking at the knocker. Mr. Bagnet, in a 
perfect abyss of gravity, walks up and down be- 
fore the little parlor-window, like a sentry, and 
looks in every time he passes ; apparently revolv- 
ing something in his mind. 

“ Come, Mat !” siys Mr. George, when he has 
recovered liimself, “we must try the lawyer. 
Now, what do you think of this rascal ?” 

Mr. Bagnet, stopping to take a farewell look 
into fho parlor, replies, with one sliake of hia 
head directed at the interior, “ If my old girl had 
beeif here — I’d have toid him !” Having so dis- 
charged himself of the subject of hi.s cogitations, 
he fa,ll 3 into step, and marches off with tho troop- 
er, shoulder to shoulder. 

When they present themselves in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, Mr. Tulkinghorn is engaged, and not 
to be seen. Ho is not at all willing to see them ; 
for when they have waited a full hour, and tto 
clerk, on his bell being rung, takes the opportu- 
nity of mentioning as muqfi, as he brings forth no 
more encouraging message than that Mr. Tulk- 
inghom has nothing to say to them, and* they 
had belter not wait. They do wait, however, 
with the perseverance of military tactics ; and 
at last the bell rings again, and the client in 
possession conies out of Mr. Tulkinghorn’s 
room. 

The client is a handsome old lady ; no other 
than Mrs. Bouncewell, housekeeper at Chesney 
Wold. She comes out of the sanctuary with a 
fair old-fashioned courtesy, and softly shuts the 
door. She is treated with some distinction 
there ; for tho clerk steps out of his pew to show 
her through the outer office, and to let her out. 
The old lady is thanking him for his attention, 
when she observes the comrades in waiting. 

“ I beg your pardon, sir, but I think those gen- 
tlemen are military ?” 

The clerk referring the question to them with 
his eye, and Mr. George not turning round from 
the almanac over the fire-place, Mr. Bagnet 
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takes upon himself to reply, “Yes, ma’am. 
Formerly.” 

“ I thought BO. I was sure of it. My heart 
w^rms, gentlemen, at the sight of you. It al- 
ways does at the sight of such. God bless you, 
gentlemen ! You’ll excuse an old woman ; but 
I had a son on^e who went for a soldier. A fine 
handsome youth he was, and good in his bold 
way, though some people did disparage liim to 
his poor mother. I ask your pardon for troub- 
ling you, sir. God bless you, gentlemen !” 

“ Same to you, ma’am !” returns Mr. Bagnct, 
with right good-will. 

There is something very touching in the ear- 
nestness of the old lady’s voice, and in the trem- 
ble that goes through her quaint old figure. 
But Mr. George is so occupied with the alma- 
nac over the fire-place (calculating the coming 
months by it perhaps), that he does not look 
round until she has gone away, and the door is 
closed upon her. 

“ George,” Mr. Bagnct gruffly whispers, when 
he does turn from the almanac at last. “ Don’t 
be cast down ! ^ Why, soldiers, why — should we 
be melancholy, boys ?’ Cheer up, my hearty !” 

The clerk having now again gone in to say 
that they are still there, and Mr. Tulkinghom 
being heard to return with seme irascibility, 


“ Let ’em come in then !” they pass into the 
great room wtlh the painted ceiling, and find 
him standing before the fire. 

“ Now, you men, what do you want ? Ser- 
geant, 1 told you the last time I saw you that 1 
don’t desire your company here.” 

Sergeant replies — dashed within the last few 
minutes as to his usual manner of speech, and 
even as to his usual carriage— that he has re- 
ceived th«s letter, has been to Mr. Smallwced 
about it, and has been referred there. 

“ I have nothing to say to you,” rejoins Mr. 
Tulkinghom. “ If you got into debt, you must 
pay your debts, or take the consequences. You 
have no occasion to come here to learn that, I 
suppose ?” 

Sergeant is sorry to say that he is not prepared 
with the money. 

“ Very well I Then the other man — this man, 
if this is he — must pay it for you.” 

Sergeant is sorry to add that the other man is 
not prepared with the money either. 

“ Very well ! Then you must pay it between 
you, or you must both be sued for it, and both 
suffer. You have bad the money and must re- 
fund it. You are not to pocket other people’s 
pounds, shillings, and pence, and escape scot 
fr«e.” ' 
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The lawyer Bits down in his easy chair and 
stirs the fire. Mr. George hopes he will have 
the goodness to— 

1 tell you, Sergeant, 1 have nothing to say 
to you. 1 don^t like your associates, and don’t 
want you here. This matter is not at all in my 
course of practice, and is not in my office. Mr. 
Smallweed is good enough to offer those affairs 
to me, but they are not in my way. Tou must 
go to Melchisedech’s in Clifford’s Inn.” 

“ I must make an apology to you, sir,” says 
Mr. George, “ for pressing myself upon you with 
so little encouragement— which is almost as un- 
pleasant to me as it can be you ; but would you 
let me say a private word to you?” 

Mr. Tulkinghorn rises with his hands in his 
pockets, and walks into one of the window re- 
cesses. “ Now 1 1 have no time to waste.” In 
the midst of his perfect assumption loi indiffer- 
ence, he directs a sharp look at the trooper ; tak- 
ing care to stand with his own back to the light, 
and to have the other with his face toward it. 

Well, sir,” says Mr. George, ** this man with 
me is the other party implicated in this unfortu- 
nafh affair — nominally, only nominally — and my 
solo object is to prevent his getting into trouble 
on my account. He is a most respectable man 
with a wife and family ; formerly in the Royal 
Artillery — ” 

My friend, 1 don’t care a pinch of snuff for 
the whole Royal Artillery establishment — offi- 
cers, men, tumbrils, wagons, horses, guns, and 
ammunition.” 

** ’Tis likely, sir. But I care a good deal for 
Bagnet and his wife and family being injured on 
my account. And if I could bring them through 
this matter, I should have no help for it but to 
give up, without any other consideration, what 
you wanted of me the other day.”* 

“Have you got it hero?” 

“ 1 have got it here, sir.” 

“Sergeant,” the lawyer proceeds in his dry, 
passionless manner, far more hopeless in the 
dealing with, than any amount of vehemence, 
“ make up your mind while 1 speak to you, for 
this is final. After 1 have finished speaking 1 
have closed the subject, and I won’t reopen it. 
Understand that. You can leave here, for a few 
days, what you say you have brought here, if 
you choose ; you can take it away at once, if you 
choose. In case you choose to leave it here, 1 
can do this for you — 1 can replace this matter on 
its old footing, and 1 can go so far besides as to 
give you a written undertaking that this man 
Bagnet shall never be troubled in any way until 
you have been proceeded against to the utmost 
—that your means shall be exhausted before the 
creditor looks to his. This is in fact all but free- 
ing him. Have you decided ?” 

The trooper puts his hand into his breast, and 
answers with a long breath, “ I must do it, sir.” 

So Mr. Tulkinghorn, putting on his spectacles, 
sits down and writes the undertaking ; which he 
slowly reads and explains to Bagnet, who hu 
all this time been staring at tb« ceiling, and who 


puts his hand on his bald head again, under this 
new verbal shower-batii, and seems exceedingly 
in need of the old girl though whom to express 
his sentiments. The trooper then takes from his 
breast-pocket a folded paper, which he lay%with 
an unwilling hand at the lawyer’s elbow. “ ’Tis 
bnly a letter of instructions, sir. The last 1 ever 
had from him.” 

Look at a millBtone, Mr. George, for some 
change in its expression, and you will find it quite 
as soon as in the face of Mr. Tulkinghorn when 
he opens and reads the letter 1 He re-folds it and 
lays it in his desk, with a countenancO as imper- 
turbalfte as Death. 

Nor has he any thing more to say or do, but 
to nod once in the same frigid and discourteous 
manner, and to say briefly, “ You can go. Show 
these men out, there 1” Being shown out, they 
repair to Mr. Bagnet’s residence to dine. 

Boiled beef and greens constitute the day’s 
variety on the former repast of boiled pork and 
greens ; and Mrs. Bagnet serves out the meal in 
the same way, and seasons it with the best of 
temper : being that rare sort of old girl that she 
receives Good to her arms without a hint that it 
might be Better; and catches light from any 
little spot of darkness near her. The spot on 
this occasion is the darkened brow of Mr. George ; 
he is unusually thoif^htful and depressed. At 
first Mrs. Bagnet trusts to the combined endear- 
ments of Quebec and Malta to restore him ; but 
finding those young ladies sensible that their 
existing Bluffy is not the Bluffy of their usual 
frolicsome acquaintance, she winks off the light 
infantey, and loaves him to deploy at leisure on 
the open ground of the domestic hearth. 

But he does not. He remains in close order, 
clouded and depressed. During the lengthy 
cleaning up and pattening process, when he and 
Mr. Bagnet are supplied with their pipes, he is 
no better than he was at dinner. He forgets to 
smoke, looks at the fire and ponders, lets his 
pipe out, fills the breast of Mr. Bagnet with per- 
turbation and dismay, by ^howin|^ that he has 
no enjoyment of tobacco. 

Therefore when Mrs. Bagnet at last appears, 
rosy from the invigorating pail, and sits down 
to her work, Mr. Bagnet growls “ Old girl I’* 
and winks monitions to her to find out what’s 
the matter. 

“ Why, George !” says Mrs. Bagnet, quietly 
threading her needle. “How low you are !” 

“Am 1? Not good company? Well, I am 
afraid 1 am not.” 

“ He ain’t at all like Bluffy, mother !” cries 
little Malta. 

“Because he ain’t well, I think, mother!” 
adds Quebec. 

“ Sure that’s a bad sign not to be like Bluffy, 
toe !” returns the trooper, kissing the young 
damsels. “ But it’s true,” with a sigh — “ true. 
I am afraid. These little ones are always right !” 

“ George,” says Mrs. Bagnet, working busily, 
“if I thought you cross enough to think of any 
thing that a q|^rill old soldier’s wife— who could 
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have hitton her tongue off afterward, and ought 
to have done it almost— siud this morning, I don’t 
know what I shouldn’t say to you now.” 

“My kind soul of a darling,” returns the 
‘troogpr. “ Not a morsel of it.” 

“Because really and truly, George, what I 
said and meant to say was, that I trusted Lig- 
num to you, and was sure you’d bring him 
Airough it. And you have brought him through 
it, noble!” 

“ Thank’ee, ray dear,” says George. “ I am 
glad of your good opinion.” 

In giving Mrs. Bagnet’s hand, with her work 
in it, a friendly shake — ^for she took her seat be- 
side him — the trooper^ attention is attracted to 
her face. After looking at it for a little while as 
she plies her needle, he looks to young Woolwich, 
sitting on his stool in the comer, and beckons 
that lifer to him. 

See there, my boy,” says George, very 
gently smoothing the mother’s hair with his 
hand, “ there’s a good loving forehead for you I 
All bright with love of you, my boy. A little 
touched by the sun and the weather through 
following your father about, and taking care of 
you, but as fresh an d wholesome as a ripe apple 
on a tree.” 

Mr. Bagnet’s face expresses, so far as in its 
wooden material lies, th^ highest approbation 
and acquiescence. 

“ The time will come, my boy,” pursues the 
trooper, “ when this hair of your mother’s will 
be gray, and this forehead all crossed 'and re- 
crossed with wrinkles — and a fine old lady she’ll 
be then. Take care, while you are youifg that 
you can think in those days, * I never whitened 
a hair of her dear head, / never marked a sorrow- 
ful line in her face I’ For of all the many things 
that you can think of when you arc a man, you 
had better have that by you, Woolwich I” 

Mr. George concludes by rising from his chair, 
seating the boy beside his mother in it, and say- 
ing, with something of a hurry about him, that 
he’ll smoke lus pipe^n the street a bit. 


CHAPTER XXXV.— Esther’s Narrative. 

1 LAY ill through several weeks, and the usual 
tenor of my life became like an old remembrance. 
But this was not the effect of time so much as of 
the change in all my habits, made by the help- 
lessness and inaction of a sick room. Before I 
had been confined to it many days, every thing 
else seemed to have retired into a remote dis- 
tance, where there was little or no separation be- 
tween the various stages of my life which had 
been really divided by years. In falling ill, I 
seemed to have crossed a dark ocean, and to 
have left all my experiences mingled together 
by the great distance, on the healthy shore. 

My housekeeping duties, though at first it 
caused me great anxiety to think that they were 
unperformed, were soon as far off as the oldest 
of the old duties at Greenleaf, or the summer 
afternoons when 1 went home from school with 
my portfolio under- my arm, and ray childish 


: I shadow at my side, to my godmother’s house. I 
/ had never known before bow short life really was, 
and into how small a space the mind could put 
it. 

Wliile I was very ill, the way in which these 
divisions of time were lost, and became confused 
with one another, distressed my mind exceeding- 
ly. At once a child, an elder girl, and the little 
woman I had been so happy as : 1 was not only 
oppressed by cares and difficulties adapted to each 
station, but by the great perplexity of endlessly 
trying to reconcile them. I suppose that few 
who have not been in such a condition can quite 
understand what 1 mean, or what painful unrest 
arose from this source. 

For the same reason I am almost afraid to hint 
at that time in my disorder j it seemed one long 
night, but I believe there were both nights and 
days in it— when I labored up colos.sal staircases, 
contriving to reach the top, and ever turned, as I 
have seen a worm in a garden path by some ob- 
stmetion, and laboring again. I knew perfectly 
at intervals, and I think vaguely at most times, 
that I was in my bed, and talked with Charjey, 
and felt her touch, and knew her very well ; yet 
I would find myself complaining “ more of these 
never-ending stairs, Charley — more and more — 
piled up to the sky, I think ! ” and laboring on 
again. 

Dare I hint at that worse time when, strung 
together somewhere in great black space, there 
was a flaming necklace or ring, or starry circle of, 
some kind, of which I was one of the beads! 
And when my only prayer was to be taken off 
from the rest, and when it was such inexplicable 
agony and misery to be a part of the dreadful 
thing? 

Perhaps the loss I say of these sick experiences, 
the less tediofis and the more intelligible I shall be. 

I do not recall them to make others unhappy, or 
because 1 am now the least unhappy in remem- 
bering them. It may be that if we knew more 
of such strange afflictions we might be better able 
to alleviate their intensity. 

The repose that succeeded, the long delicious, 
sleep, the blissful rest, when in my weakness 1 
was toovcalm to have any care for myself, and 
could have heard (or so I think now) that 1 was 
dying with no other emotion than with a pitying 
love for those I left behind — this state can be 
perhaps more widely understood. I was in thi.s 
state when I first shrunk from the light as it 
twinkled on me once more, and I knew with a 
boundless joy for which no words are raptures 
enough, that I should see again. 

I had heard my Ada crying at the door, day 
and night ; 1 had heard her calling to me that 1 
was cruel and did not love her ; I had heard her 
praying and imploring to be let in to nurse and 
comfort me, and to leave my bedside no more ; 
but I had only said, when I could speak, “ Never, 
my sweet girl, never !” and 1 had over and over 
again reminded Charley that she was to keep my 
darling from the room, whether I lived or died. 
Charley had been^ue to me in that time of need. 
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and with her little hand and her great heart had 
kept the door fast. 

But now, my sight sti-engthening and the glori- 
ous light coming every day more fully and brightly 
on me, I could read the letters that my dear wrote 
to me every morning and evening, and could put 
them to my lips and lay my cheek upon them 
with no fear of hurting her. I could see my lit- 
tle maid, so tender and so careful, going about 
the two rooms setting every thing in order and 
speaking cheerfully to Ada from the open window 
again. I could understand the stillness in the 
house and the thoughtfulness it expressed on the 
part of all those who had always been so good to 
me. I could weep in the exquisite felicity of my 
heart, and be as happy in my weakness as ever 
1 had been in my strenglh. 

By-and-by, my strength began to be restored. 
Instead of lying with so strange a calmness 
watching what was done for me, as if it were 
done for some one else whom I was greatly sorry 
for, I helped it a little, and so on to a little more 
and much more, until I became useful to myself, 
and intcreBt(xi, and attached to life again. 

How w'ell 1 remember the pleasant afternoon 
when i was raised in bed with pillows for the first 
lime, to enjoy a great tea-drinking with Charley ! 
The little creature — sent into the world surely to 
minister to the weak and sick — ^was so happy, and 
so busy, and stopped so often in her preparations 
to lay her head upon my bosom and fondle me 
and cry, with joyful tears, she was so glad, she 
was so glad ! that I was obliged to say, “ Charley, 
if yon go on in this way, I must lie down again, 
my darling, for I am weaker than I thought I 
was ! ” So Charley became as quiet as a mouse, 
and took her bright face here and there, across and 
across the two rooms, out of the shade into the 
divine sunshine, and out of the sun^ine into the 
shade, while 1 watched her peacefully. When 
all her preparations w'ero concluded and the pretty 
tea-board with its little delicacies to tempt me, 
and its white cloth, and its flowers, and every 
thing so lovingly and beautifully arranged for me 
by Ada down-stairs, w.is ready on the little table 
at the bed-side, I felt sure I was steady enough to 
say something to Charley that was not new to 
my thoughts. * 

First I complimented Charley on the room; 
and indeed, it was ho fresh and airy, so sjiotless 
and neat, that I could scarce believe I had been 
lying there so long. This delighted Charley, and 
her face was brighter than before. 

“ Yet, Charley,” said 1, looking round, I miss 
something, surely, that I am accustomed to !” 

Poor little Charley looked round too, and pre- 
tended to shake her head, as if there was nothing 
absent. 

“Are the pictures all as they used to be?” I 
asked her. 

“ Every one of them, miss,” said Charley. 

“And the furniture, Charley?” 

“ Except ■where I have moved it about to make 
more room, miss.” 

“ And yet,” said 1, “ I miss some familiar ob- 


ject. Ah, I know what it is, Charley ! It’s the 
looking-glass.” 

Charley got up from the table, making as if she 
had forgotten something, and went into the next 
room ; and 1 heard her sob there. • 

1 had thought of this very often. I was now 
certain of it. 1 could thank God that it was not 
a shock to me now. I called Charley back, and 
when she came— at first pretending to smile, but 
as she drew nearer to me, looking grieved— 1 took 
her in my arms, and said, “ It matters very lit- 
tle, Charley. I hope 1 can do without my old 
face very well.” 

1 waS frequently so far advanced as to he able 
to sit up in a great chair,* and even giddily to 
walk i«to the adjoining room, leaning on Charley. 
The mirror was gone from its usual place in that 
room too ; but what I had to bear was none the 
harder to bear for that. 

My Guardian had throughout been earnest to 
visit me, and there was now no good reason why 
I should deny myself that happiness. He came 
one tnorring, and when he first came in could 
only hold me in his embrace, and say, “ My dear, 
dear girl ! ” 1 had long known— who could know 

better ! — ^what a deep fountain of affection and 
generosity his heart was ; and was it not worth 
dny trivial sufTering and change to fill such a place 
in it? “ Oh, yes ! ” k thought. “He has seen 
me, and he loves me better than he did ; he has 
seen me, and is even kinder to me than ho was 
before; and what have 1 to mourn for !” 

He sat down by me on the sofa, suppi)rting me 
with his arm. For a little while he sat with his 
hand over his face, but when he removed it, fell 
into his usual manner. There never can have 
been, there never can be, a pleasanter manner. 

“My little woman,” said ho, “what a sad 
time this has been. Such an inflexible little 
woman, too, through all !” 

“Only for the best. Guardian,” said I. 

“For the best?” he repeated, tenderly. “Of* 
course, for the best. Every thing she does is for 
the best, and of the best. But here have Ada 
and I been perfectly forlorn &nd midhrablo ; here 
has your friend Caddy been coming an«i going 
late and early ; here has every one about the house 
been utterly lost and dejected; here has even poor 
Rick been writing — to me, too — in his anxiety 
for you 1” 

1 had read of Caddy in Ada’s letters, but not 
of Richard. 1 told him so. 

“Why, no, my dear,” he replied. “I have 
thought it better not to mention it to her.” 

“And you speak of his writing to yaw,” said I, 
repeating his emphasis. “As if it were not nat- 
ural for him to do so, Guardian ; as if he could 
write to a better friend !” 

“He thinks he could, my love,” returned my 
Guardian, “ and to many a better. The truth is, 
ke writes to me under a sort of protest, while un- 
able to write to you with any hope of an answer 
— ^wrote coldly, haughtily, distantly, resentfully. 
Well, dearest little woman, we must look forbear- 
ingly on it. He is not to blame. Jamdyce and 
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Jwndyoe hu wurped him out of himself^ and 
perverted me in his eyes. 1 have known it do 
as bad deeds, and worse, many and many a time. 
If two angels could be concerned in it, 1 believe 
it w^uld change their nature.” 

« It has not changed yours, Guardian.” 

“Oh, yes, it has, my dear,” he said, laughing 
ly. “ It has made the south wind easterly, 1 don’t 
^mow how often. Rick mistrusts and suspects 
me— goes to lawyers, and is taught to mistrust 
and suspect me. Hears 1 have conflicting inter- 
ests ; claims clashing against his, and what not. 
Whereas, Heaven knows, that if I could get out 
of the mountains of Wiglomeration on* which 
my unfortunate namek has been so long bestowed 
(which I can’t), or could level them by the ex- 
tinction of my own original right (which 1 can’t, 
either, and no human power ever can, anyhow, 
I believe ; to such a pass have we got), I would 
do it this hour. 1 would rather restore to poor 
Rick his proper nature, than be endowed with all 
the money that dead suitors, broken, heart and 
soul, upon the wheel of Chancery, have left un- 
claimed with the Accountant-General, and that’s 
money enough, my dear, to be cast into a pyra- 
mid in memory of Chancery’s transcendent wick- 
edness.” 

“Is it possible. Guardian,” I asked, amazed,, 
“ that Richard can be suspicious of you ?” 

“Ah, my love, my love,” he said, “it is in the 
subtle poison of such abuses to breed such dis- 
eases. His blood is infected, and objects lose 
their natural aspects in his sight. It is not hU 
fault.” 

“ But it is a terrible misfortune, Guardian.” 

“ It is a terrible misfortune, little woman, to 
be ever drawn within the influences of Jamdyce 
and Jamdyce. 1 know none greater. By little 
and little he has been induced to trust in tiiatt 
rotten reed, and it communicates some portion 
of its rottenness to every thing around him. But 
* again, I say, with all my soul, we must be pa- 
tient with poor Rick, and not blame him. What 
a troop of fine fresh hearts like his have 1 seen 
in my time turned the same means !” 

1 could not help expressing something of my 
wonder and regret that his benevolent, disinter- 
ested intentions had prospered so little. 

“ We must not say so, Dame Durden,” he 
cheerfully replied ; “ Ada is the happier, I hope ; 
and that is much. 1 did think that I and both 
these young creatures might be friends, and not 
distmstful foes, and we might so far counteract 
the suit and prove too strong for it. But it was 
too much to expect. Jamdyce and Jamdyce was 
the curtain of Rick’s cradle.” 

“ But, Guardian, may we not hope that a lit- 
tle experience will teach him what a false and 
wretched thing it is?” 

“ We will hope so, my Esther,” said Mr. Jam- 
dyoe, “ and it may not teach hin^ so too late. 
In any case we must not be hard on him* There 
are not many grown and matured men living 
whUe we sp^ — good men, too, who, if they 
were thrown into this same court as suitors, 


would not be vitally changed and depreciated 
within three years — within two — ^within one. 
How can we stand amazed at poor Rick ? A 
young man so unfortunate,” here he fell into s 
lower tone, as if he were thinking aloud, “can 
not at first believe (who could ?) that Chancery 
is what it is. He looks to it, flushed and fitfully, 
to do something with his interests, and bring 
them to some settlement. It procrastinates, dis- 
appoints, tries, tortures him, and wears out his 
sanguine hopes and patience, thread by thready 
but he still looks to it, and hankers after it, and 
finds his whole world treacherous and hollow. 
Well, well, well 1 Enough of this, my dear !” 

He had supported me, as at first, all this time ; 
and his tenderness was so precious to me that 1 
leaned my head upon his shoulder and loved him 
as if ho had been my father. I resolved in my 
own mind in this little pause, by some means, to 
see Richard when I grew strong, and try to set 
him right. 

“ There are better subjects than these,” said 
my Guardian, “for such a joyful time as the time 
of our dear girl’s recovery. And 1 had a com- 
mission to broach one of them as soon as 1 should 
begin to talk. When shall Ada come to see you, 
my love?” 

I had been thinking of that, too. A little in con- 
nection with the absent mirrors, but not much ; 
for 1 knew my loving girl would be changed by 
no change in my looks. 

“Dear Guardian,” said 1, “as I have shut her 
out so long — though, indeed, indeed, she is like 
the light to me — ” 

“1 know it well. Dame Durden, well.” 

He was so good, his touch expressed such en- 
dearing compassion and affection, and the tone 
of his voice carried such comfort into my heart, 
that 1 stopped for a little while, quite unable to 
go on. “ Yds, yes, you are tired,” said ho. “Rest 
a little.” 

“As I have kept Ada out so long,” 1 began 
afresh after a short while, “ 1 think I should like 
to have my own way a little longer. Guardian 
It would be best to be away from here before ) 
see her. If Charley and 1 were to go to some 
country lodging as soon as I can move, and if I 
had a ^ek there, in which to grow stronger an<l 
to be revived by the sweet air, and to look for 
ward to the happiness of having Ada with me 
again, I think it would be better for us.” 

1 hope it was not a poor thing in me to wish 
to be a little more used to my altered self before 
1 met the eyes of the dear girl I longed so ardently 
to see f but it is the truth. 1 did. He understood 
me, 1 was sure, but I was not afraid of that. If 
it were a poor thing, I knew he would pass it over. 

“ Our spoilt little woman,” said my Guardian, 
“ shall have her own way even in her inflexibility 
though at the price, 1 know, of tears down stairs. 
And see here ! Here is Boy thorn, heart of chivalry, 
breathing such precious vows as never were 
breathed on paper before, that if you don’t go 
and occupy his whole house, he having already 
turned out of it expressly for that purpose, by 
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Heayen and by earth he’Jl pull it down and not 
leave one brick standing on another T’ 

And my Guardian put a letter in my hand; 
without any ordinary beginning such as *‘My 
dear Jamdyoe,” but rushing at once into the 
words, “ I swear if Miss Summerson do not come 
down and take possession of my house, which 1 
vacate for her this day at one o^clock, p.m.,” and 
then with the utmost seriousness, and in the most 
emphatic terms, going on to make the extraordi- 
nary declaration he had quoted. We did not 
appreciate the writer the less for laughing heartily 
over it ; and we settled that I should write him 
a letter of thanks on the morrow, and accept his 
offer. It was a most agreeable one to me, for of 
all the places 1 could have thought of^ I should 
have liked to go to none so well as Chesney 
Wold. 

“Now, little housewife,*’ said my Guardian, 
looking at his watch, “ 1 was strictly timed be- 
fore 1 came up-stairs, for you must not be tired 
too soon ; and my time has waned away to the 
last minute. 1 have one other petition. Little 
Miss Flito, hearing a rumor that you were ill, 
made nothing of walking down here — twenty 
miles, poor soul, in a pair of dancing shoes — to 
inquire. It was Heaven’s mercy we were at 
home, or she would have walked back again.” , 

The old consjiiracy to make me happy ? Every 
body seemed to be in it ! 

“Now, pet,” said my Guardian, “if it would 
not be irksome to you to admit the harmless little 
creature one afternoon before you save Boythorn’s 
otherwise devoted house from demolition, I be- 
lieve you would make her prouder and better 
pleased with herself than I — though my eminent 
name U Jarndyce— could do in a lifetime.” 

1 have no doubt he knew there would be some- 
thing in the simple image of the^poor afflicted 
creature that would fall gently on r^!|c mind with 
a good influence. 1 felt it as he spok^bo me. I 
could not tell him heartily enough how toady 1 
was to receive her. 1 had always pitied her; 
never so much as now. I had always been glad 
of my little power to soothe her under her calamity ; 
but never, never half so gla^ before. 

We arranged a time for Miss Elite to come out 
by the coach, and share my early dinned When 
my Guardian left me, 1 turned my face away 
upon iny couch, and prayed to be forgiven if I, 
surrounded by such blessings, had magnified to 
myself the little trial that 1 had to undergo. 
The childish prayer of that old birthday, when I 
had aspired to be industrious, contented, and 
true-hearted, and to do some good to some one, 
and win some love to myself if I could, came 
back into my mind with a reproachful sense of 
all the happiness I had since enjoyed, and all the 
affectionate hearts that had been turned toward 
mo. K I were weak now, what had I profited 
by these mercies? 1 repeated the old childish 
prayer in its old childish words, and found that 
its old peace had not departed from it. 

My Guardian now came every day. In a week 
or so more. 1 could walk abouji our rooms, and 
VoL. VI.— No. ^3.— C c 
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hold long talks with Ada from behind the window- 
curtain. Yet 1 never saw her, for 1 had not as 
yet the courage to look at the dear face, though 
1 could have done so easily without her seeing 
me. ^ 

On the appointed day Miss Elite arrived. The 
ipoor little creature ran into my room quite for- 
getful of her usual dignity, and crying from her 
very heart of hearts, “ My dear Eitz Jarndyce T’ 
fell upon my neck and kissed me twenty timea. 

“Dear mel” said she, putting her hand into 
her reticule, “ 1 have nothing here but documents, 
my dear Eitz Jarndyce ; I must borrow a pooket- 
handlserchief.” 

Charley gave her one, .and the good creature 
certainly made use of it, for she held it to her 
eyes with both hands, and sat so shedding tears 
for the next ten minutes. 

“ With pleasure, my dear Eitz Jorndyce,” she 
was careful to explain. “Not the least pain. 
Pleasure to see you weU again. Pleasure at hav- 
ing the honor of being admitted to see you. 1 
am BO much fonder of you, my love, than of the 
Chancellor. Though I do attend court regularly. 
By-the-by, my dear, mentioning pocket-handker- 
chiefs—’ ’ 

Miss Elite here looked at Charley, who had 
been to meet her at the place where the coach 
stopped. Charley glanced at me, and looked un- 
willing to pruBue the suggestion. 

“ Ve-ry right !” said Miss Elite, “ ve-ry correet. 
Truly ? Highly indiscreet of me to mention it ; 
but my dear Miss Eitz Jarndyce, I sqn afraid 1 
am at times (between ourselves, yon wouldn’t 
think Jt) a little — ^rambling you know.” said Miss 
Elite, touching her forehead. “Nothing more.” 

“What were you going to tell me?” said 1, 
smiling, for 1 saw she wanted to go on. “ Eou 
have roused my curiosity, and now you must 
gratify it.” 

Miss Elite looked to Charley for advice in this 
important crisis, who said, “ If you please, ma’anrj 
you had better tell then,” and therein gratified 
Miss Elite beyond measure. 

“ So sagacious, our younf friend^” said she, in 
her mysterious way. “Diminutive. But vo-iy 
sagacious ! Well, my dear, it’s a pretty anecdote. 
Nothing more. Still 1 think it charming. Who 
should follow us down the road from the coach, 
my dear, but a poor person in a very ungenteel 
bonnet — ” 

“Jenny, if you please, miss,” said Charley. 

“Just sol” Miss Elite acquiesced with the 
greatest suavity. “ Jenny. Yo-es I And what 
docs she tell our young friend, but that there has 
been a lady with a vail inquiring at her cottage 
after my dear Eitz Jamdyce’s health, and taking 
a handkerchief away with her as a little keep- 
sake, merely because it was my amiable Eitz 
Jamdyce’s. Now, you know, so very prepos- 
sessing in the lady with the vail 1” 

“If you please, miss,” said Charley, to whom 
I looked in some astonishment, “ Jenny says tlM|9 ' 
when her baby died, you left a handkerchief there, 
and that she put it away and kept it with the 
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bttby’i little ttfings. I think, if you please, partly 
because it was yours, miss, and partly because it 
had covered the baby.” 

*‘piinlnutive,” whispered Miss Elite, making 
a variety of motions about her own forehead to 
express intellect in Charley. “ But ex-ceedingly 
sagacious ! And so clear ! My love, she’s clearer 
than any counsel 1 ever heard 1” 

• “Yes, Charley,” I returned. “I remember it. 
Well?” 

“ Well, miss,” said Charley, “ and that’s the 
handkerchief the lady took. And Jenny wants 
you to know that she wouldn’t have made away 
with it herself for a heap of money, but tkat the 
lady took it, and left same money instead. Jenny 
don’t know her at all, if you please, miss.’^ 

“ Why, who can she be?” said I. 

“ My love,” Miss Elite suggested, advancing 
her lips to my ear, with her most mysterious 
look, “ in my opinion — don’t mention this to 
our diminutive friend — she’s the Lord Chancel- 
lor’s wife. He’s married, you know. And I un- 
derstand she leads him a terrible life. Throws 
his lordship’s paper into the hro, my dear, if he 
won’t pay the jeweler !” 

I did not think very much about this lady then, 
for 1 had an impression that it might be Caddy. 
Besides, my attention was diverted by my visitor, , 
who was cold after her rids, and looked hungry ; 
and who, our dinner being brought in, required 
some little assistance in arraying herself with 
great satisfaction in a pitiable old scarf and a 
much-wor/i and often-mended pair of* gloves, 
which she had brought down in a paper parcel. 

1 had to preside, too, over the entertaiament, 
consisting of a dish of fish, a roast fowl, a sweet- 
bread, vegetables, pudding, and Madeira ; and it 
was so pleasant to see how she enjoyed it, and 
with what state and ceremony she did honor to 
it, that 1 was soon thinking of nothing else. 

When we had finished, and had our little des- 
*sert before us, embellished by the hands of my 
dear, who would yield the superintendence of 
every thing prepared for me to no one — Miss 
Elite was sC very*chatty and happy, that 1 
thought I would lead her to her own history, as 
she was always pleased to talk about herself. I 
began by saying, *^You have attended on the 
Lord Chancellor many years, Miss Elite?” 

** 0 many, many, many years, my dear. But 
I expect a judgment shortly.” 

There was an anxiety even in her hopefulness, 
that made me doubtful if I had done right in ap- 
proaching the subject. I thought 1 would say 
no more about it. 

My father expected a judgment,” said Miss 
Elite. My brother. My sister. They all ex- 
pected a judgment. The same that 1 expect.” 

“They are all—” 

“ Ye-es, dead of course, my dear,” said she. 

As I saw she would go on, I thought it best to 
try to be serviceable to her by meeting the theme, 
rather than avoiding it. 

“ Would it not be wiser,” said I, “ to expect 
this judgment no more?” 


“Why, my dear,” she answered promptly, “of 
course it would 1” 

“ And to attend the court no more ?” 

“Equally, of course,” said she. “ Very wear- 
ing to be always in expectation of what never 
comes, my dear Eitz Jarndyce ! Wearing, 1 as- 
sure you, to the bone 1” 

She slightly showed me her arm, and it was 
fearfully thin indeed. 

“ But, my dear,” she went on, in her mysteri- 
ous way, “ there’s a dreadful attraction in the 
place. Hush ! Don’t mention it to our diminu- 
tive friend, when she comes in. Or it may fright- 
en her. With good reason. There’s a cruel at- 
traction in the place. You cant leave it And 
you must expect.” 

1 tried to assure her that this was not so. She 
heard me patiently and smilingly, but was ready 
with her own answer. 

“ Ay, ay, ay ! You think so, because 1 am a 
little rambling. Ve-ry absurd, to be a little ram- 
bling, is it not? Ve-ry confusing, too. To the 
head. 1 find it so. But, my dear, 1 have been 
there many years, and 1 have noticed. It’s the 
Mace and Seal upon the table.” 

“What could they do, did she think?” I 
mildly asked her. 

“ Draw,” returned Miss Elite. “ Draw people 
on, my dear. Draw peace out of them. Sense 
out of them. Good looks out of them. Good 
qualities out of them. 1 have felt them drawing 
iny rest away in the night. Cold and glittering 
devils !” 

She touched me several times upon the arm, 
and nodded good-humoredly, as if she were anx- 
ious 1 should understand that 1 had no cause to 
fear her, though she spoke so gloomily, and con- 
fided these awful secrets to me. 

“Let me see,” said she. “I’ll tell you my 
own case.^Sefore they ever drew me — before I 
had ever/een them — what was it I used to do? 
tambourine playing? No. Tambour work. 1 
and my sister worked at tambour work. Our 
father and our brother had a builder’s business. 
We all lived together. Ve-ry respectably, my 
dear 1 Eirst, our father was drawn — slowly. 
Home was drawn with him. In a few years, he 
was a fiSree, sour, angry bankrupt, without a kind 
word or a kind look for any one. He had been 
so different, Eitz Jamdyce. He was drawn to a 
debtor’s prison. There he died. Then our brother 
was swiftly drawn to drunkenness and rags. And 
death. Then my sister was drawn. Hushl Never 
ask to what 1 Then I was ill, and in misery, and 
heard, as I had often heard before, that this wss 
all the work of Chancery. When I got better, I 
went to look at the Monster, and then I found 
out how it was, and I was drawn to stay there.” 

Having got over her own short narrative, in 
the delivery of which she had spoken in a low, 
strained voice, as if the shock were fresh upon 
her, she gradually resumed her usual air of ami- 
able importance. 

“ You don’t quite credit me, my dear ! Well, 
well ! You wil4^some day. 1 am a little ram- 
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bling. But I have noticed. I have seen many 
new faces come, unsuspicious, within the influ- 
ence of the Mace and Seal in these many years. 
As my father’s came there. As my brother’s. 
As my sister’s. As my own. I hear conversa- 
tion Kongo and the rest of them say to the new 
faces, * Hero’s little Miss Elite. 0, you are new 
here; and you must come and be presented to 
little Miss Flits !’ Ve-ry good. Proud I am 
sure to have the honor I And we all laugh. 
But Fitz Jamdyce knows what will happen ; I 
know, far better than they do, when the attrac- 
tion has begun. 1 know the signs, my dear. I 
saw them begin in Gridley. And I saw them 
end. Fitz Jarndyce, my love,” speaking low 
again. ‘*1 saw them beginning in our friend 
the Ward in Jarndyce. Let some one hold him 
back. Or he’ll be drawn to ruin.” 

She looked at me in silence for some moments, 
with her face gradually softening into a smile. 
Seeming to fear that slie had been too gloomy, 
and seeming also to lose the connection in her 
mind, she said, politely, as she sipped her glass 
of wine, “Yes, my dear, as I was saying, I ex- 
pect a judgment shortly. Then I shall release 
my birds, you know, and confer estates.” 

I was very much impressed by her allusion to 
Richard, and by the sad meaning, so sadly illus- < 
trated in her poor pinched form, that made its 
way through all her incoherence. But happily 
for her, she was quite complacent again now, and 
beamed with nods and smiles. 

“But, my dear,” she said, gayly, reaching an- 
other hand to put it upon mine. “ You have not 
congratulated me on my physician. Positively 
not once, yet!” 

I was obliged to confess that I did not quite 
know what she meant. 

“ My physician, Mr. Woodcourt, my dear, who 
was so exceedingly attentive to me. ^^ough his 
Bervice.s were rendered quite gratuito^y, 1 as- 
sure you ! Until the Day of Judgment — I mean 
the judgment that will dissolve the spell upon 
me of the Mace and Seal.” 

“ Mr. Woodcourt is so far away, now,” said 1, 
“ that I thought the time for such congratula- 
tions was past. Miss Flite.” 

“But, my child,” she returned, “is it^possible 
that you don’t know what has happened?” 

“No,” said I. 

“Not what every body has been talking ofj my 
beloved Fitz Jarndyce?” 

“No,” said I. “You forget how long I have 
been here.” 

“True! my dear, for the moment — true. I 
blame myself. But my memory has been drawn 
out of me, with every thing else, by what I men- 
tioned. Ve-ry strong influence, is it not ? Well 
my dear, there has been a terrible shipwreck over 
in those East-lndian seas.” 

“Mr. Woodcourt shipwrecked!” 

“Don’t be agitated, my dear. He is safe. 
An awful scene. Death in all shapes. Hundreds 
of dead and dying. Fire, storm, and darkness. 
Numbers of the drowning thrown upon a rock. 


There, and through it all, my dear physician Vas 
a hero. Calm and brave l^rough every thing. 
Saved many lives ; never complained in hunger 
and thirst, wrapped naked people in his spam 
clothes, took the lead, showed them what^ dot, 
governed them, tended the sick, buried the dead 
*and brought the poor survivors safely oflf at last] 
My dear, the poor emaciated creatures all lyit 
worshiped him. They fell down at bis feet 
when they got to the land and blessed him. 
The whole country rings with it. Stay I where’s 
my bag of documents ? 1 have got it there, and 
you shall read it. — ^You shall read it!” 

An^ 1 did read all the noble history ; though 
very slowly, and imperfebtly then, for my eyes 
were^o dimmed that 1 could not see the words, 
and 1 cried so much that 1 was many times 
obliged to lay down the long account she had cut 
out of the newspaper. 1 felt so triumphant ever 
to have known the man who had done such gen> 
crous and gallant deeds, 1 felt such glowing ex- 
ultation in his renown, 1 so admired and loved 
what ho had done that 1 envied the storm-worn 
people who had fallen down at his feet and blessed 
him as thoir preserver. 1 could myself have 
kneeled down then, so far away, and blessed him, 
in my rapture, that he should be so truly good 
and brave. I felt that no one — mother, sister, 
wife — could honor hifn more than 1. 1 did, in- 

deed ! 

My poor little visitor made me a present of the 
account, and when, as the evening began to close 
in, she* rose to take ber leave, lest Ahe should 
miss the coach by which she was to return, she 
was sflll full of the shipwreck, which I had not 
yet sufficiently composed myself to understand In 
all its details. 

“My dear,” said she, as she carefully folded 
up her scarf and gloves, “ray brave physician 
ought to have a title bestowed upon him. And 
no doubt he will. You are of that opinion?” 

That ho will deserve one, yes. That he wouljf 
ever have one, no. 

“ Why not, Fitz Jarndyc^?” she^ asked, rather 
sharply. 

1 said it was not the custom in England to 
confer titles on men distinguished by peaceful 
services, however good and great; unless ooca- 
sionally, when they were distinguished by the ae- 
cumulation of some very large amount of monegr. 

“Why, good gracious,” said Miss Flite, “how 
can you say that ? Surely you know, my dear, 
that all the greatest ornaments of England, in 
knowledge, imagination, active humanity, and 
improvement of every kind, are among its no- 
bility; look round you, my dear, and consider. 
You must be rambling a little now, 1 think, if 
you don’t know that this is the great reason why 
titles will always last in the land.” 

1 am afraid she believed what she said ; for 
there were moments when she was very mad in- 
deed. 

And now 1 must part with a little secret 1 
have thus far tried to keep. 1 had though^ 
sometimes, that Mr. Woodcourt loved me, and 
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iKat if he had been richer, he would perhaps 
have told me that he loved me, before he went 
away. 1 had thought, sometimes, that if he had 
done 80 , 1 should have been glad of it. But how 
mufth better it was now, that this had never 
happened ! What should 1 have suffered, if I h^ 
iiad to write to him, and tell him that the poor 
r!ciee he had known as mine was quite gone from 
me, and that 1 freely released him from his bond- 
age to one whom he had never seen 1 
0 it* was so much better as it was! With a 
great pang mercifully spared me, 1 could take 
back to my heart my childish prayer to ^ all he 
had so brightly shown himself; and there was 
nothing to be undone : no chain for me to break, 
or for him to drag ; and 1 could go, pleafle God, 
(iry lonely way along the path of duty, and he 
Mid go his nobler way upon its broader road; 
and though we were apart upon the journey I 
might aspire to meet him unselfishly, innocently, 
better far than he had thought me when 1 found 
some favor in his eyes, at the journey’s end. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES, 

BY CHARLES DICKENS 

THE POOR RELATION’S STORY. 

H e was very reluctant to take precedence of 
so many respected members of the family, 
by beginning the round of stories they were to 
relate as they sat in a goodly circle by the Christ- 
mas fire; and he modestly suggested that it 
would b^ more correct if ** John our •esteemed 
host” (whose health he begged to drink) would 
have the kindness to begin. For as tojiimsclf, 
he said, he was so little used to lead the way, 
that really — But as they all cried out here, 
that he must begin, and agreed with one voice 
that he might, could, would, and should begin, 
lie left off rubbing his hands, and took his legs 
out from under his arm-chair, and did begin. 

• 1 have no doubt (said the poor relation) that I 

shall surprise the assembled meinhcrs. of our 
family, and particularly John our esteemed host 
to whom we are 86 much indebted for the great 
hospitality with which he has this day enter- 
tained us, by the confession I am going to make. 
But, if you do me the honor to be surprised at 
any thing that falls from a person so unimport- 
ant in the family as I am, I can only say that I 
shall be scrupulously accurate in all I relate. 

t am not what I am supposed to be. I am 
quite Ihother thing. Perhaps before I go far- 
ther, I had better glance at what 1 am supposed 
to be. 

It is supposed, unless I mistake — the assem- 
bled meinliers of our family will correct me if I 
do, which is very likely (here the poor relation 
looked mildly about him for contradiction) ; that 
I am nobody’s enemy but my own. That I 
never met with any particular success in any 
thing. That I failed in business because I was 
unbiisiness-like and credulous — ^in not being 
prepared for the interested designs of my part- 
ner. That I failed in love, because I was ridicu- 
lously trustful — ^in thinking it impossible that 


Christiana could deceive me. That I failed in 
my expectations from my uncle Chill, on account 
of not being as sharp as he could have wished 
in worldly matters. That, through life, I have 
been rather put upon and disappointed, in a 
general way. That I am at present a bachelor 
of between fifty-nine and sixty years of age, 
living on a limited income in the form of a quar- 
terly allowance, to which I see that John oui 
esteemed host wishes me to make no further 
allusion. 

The supposition as to my present pursuits 
and habits is to the following effect. 

I live in a lodging in the Clapham Road — a 
very clean back room, in a very respectable house 
— ^where I am expected not to be at home in the 
day-time, unless poorly ; and which I usually 
leave in the morning at nine o’clock, on pretense 
of going to business. I take my breakfast — my 
roll and butter, and my half-pint of coffee— at 
the old established coffee-shop near Westminster 
Bridge ; and then I go into the City — I don’t 
know why — and sit in Garraway’s Coffee House, 
and on ’Change, and walk about, and look into 
a few offices and counting-houses where some of 
my relations or acquaintances are so good as to 
I tolerate me, and where I stand by the fire if the 
weather happens to be cold 1 get through the 
day in this way until five o’clock, and then I 
dine : at a cost, on the average, of one and three- 
pence. Having still a little money to spend on 
my evening's entertainment, I look into the old- 
established coffee-shop as 1 go home, and take 
my cup of tea, and perhaps my bit of toast. So, 
as the large hand of the clock makes its way 
round to the morning hour again, I make my 
way round to the Clapham Road again, and go 
I to bed when I get to my lodging — fire being ex- 
pensive, and being objected to by the family on 
account q^ts giving trouble and making a dirt. 

SomqjfmiCB, one of my relations or acquaint- 
ances IS so obliging as to ask me to dinner. 
Those are holiday occasions, and then I gener- 
ally walk in the Park. I am a solitary man, and 
seldom walk with any body. Not that I am 
avoided because I am shabby ; for I am not at 
all shabby, having always a very good suit of 
black qp (or rather Oxford mixture, which has 
the appearance of black and wears much better) ; 
but I have got into a habit of speaking low, and 
being rather silent, and my spirits are not high, 
and I am sensible that I am not an attractive 
companion. 

The only exception to this general rule is the 
child of my first cousin, little Frank. I have a 
particular affection for that child, and he takes 
very kindly to me. He is a diffident boy by 
nature ; and in a crowd he is soon run over, as 
I may say, and forgotten. He and I, however, 
get on exceedingly well. I have a fancy that 
the poor child will in time succeed to my pecu- 
liar position in the'^family. We talk but little ; 
still, we understand each other. We walk about, 
hand in hand ; and without much speaking bk 
knows what I mean, and I know what he means 
When he was very little indeed, I used to taki 
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him to the windows of the toy-shops, and show 
him the toys inside. It is surprising how soon 
he found out that I would have made him a great 
many presents if I had been in circumstances to 
do it. 

Little Frank and I go and look at the outside 
of the Monument — ^he is very fond of the Monu- 
ment — and at the Bridges, and at all the sights 
that are free. On two of my birth-days, we 
have dined on a-la-mode beef, and gone at half- 
price to the play, and been deeply interested. I 
was once walking with him in Lombard-street, 
which we often visit on account of my having 
mentioned to him that there are great riches 
there- ne is very fond of Lombard-street — ^when 
a gentleman said to me as he passed by, “ Sir, 
your little son has dropped his glove.” I assure 
you, if you will excuse my remarking on so 
trivial a circumstance, this accidental mention of 
the child as mine, quite touched my heart and 
brought the foolish tears into my eyes. 

When little Frank is sent to school in the 
country, I shall be very much at a loss what to 
do with myself, but I have the intention of walk- 
ing down there once a month and seeing him on 
a half holiday. I am told he will then be at play 
upon the Heath ; and if my visits should be ob- 
jected to, as unsettling the child, I can sec him 
from a distance without his seeing me, and walk 
back again. His mother comes of a highly gen- 
teel family, and rather disapproves, I am aware, 
of our being too much together. I know that I 
am not calculated to improve his retiring dispo- 
sition ; but I think he would miss me beyond 
the feeling of the moment, if we were wholly 
separated. 

When I die in the Clapham Road, 1 shall not 
leave much more in this world than I shall take 
out of it ; but, I happen to have a miniature of 
a bright-faced boy, with a curling^ad, and an 
open shirt-frill waving down his^msom (my 
mother had it taken for me, but I can^ believe 
that it was ever like), which will be worth no- 
thing to sell, and which I shall beg may be given 
to Frank. I have written. my dear boy a little 
letter with it, in which I have told him that I 
felt very sorry to part from him, though bound 
to confess that I knew no reason why I should 
remain here. I have given him some fhort ad- 
vice, the best in my power, to take warning of 
the consequences of being nobody’s enemy but 
his own ; and I have endeavored to comfort him 
for what I fear he will consider a bereavement, 
by painting out to him that I was only a super- 
fluous something to every one but him, and that 
having by some means failed to find a place in 
this great assembly, I am better out of it. 

Such (said the poor relation, clearing his 
throat and beginning to speak a little louder) is 
the general impression about me. Now, it is a 
remarkable circumstance which forms the aim 
and purpose of my story, that this is all wrong. 
This is not my life, and these are not my habits. 

I do not even live in the Clapham Road. Com- 
paratively spedking, I am very seldom there. I 
reside,* mostly, in a — I am almost ashamed to 


say the word, it sounds so full of pretension — 
in a Castle. I do not mean that it is an old 
baronial habitation, but still it is a building al- 
ways known to every one by the name of a Cas- 
tle. In it, I preserve the particulars of my his- 
tory ; they run thus : 

• It was when I first took John Spatter (who 
had been my clerk) into partnership, and when 1 
was still a young man of not more than five-and-'* 
twenty, residing in the house of my uncle Chill, 
from whom I h^ considerable expectations, that 
I ventured to propose to Christiana. I had loved 
Christiana, a long time. She was very beauti- 
ful, and very winning in all respects. I rather 
mistrusted her widowed jnother, who I feared 
was of a plotting and mercenary turn of mind ; 
but, I thought as well of her as I could, for 
Christiana’s sake. I never had loved any one 
but Christiana, and she had been all the world, 
and 0 far more than all the world, to me, from 
our childhood ! 

Christiana accepted me, with her mother’s 
consent, and I was rendered very happy indeed. 
My life at my Uncle Chill’s was of a spare dull 
kind, and my garret chamber was as dull, and 
bare, and cold, as an upper prison room in some 
stem northern fortress. But, having Christi- 
ana’s love, I wanted nothing upon earth. I 
would not have changed my lot with any human 
being. 

Avarice was, unhappily, my Uncle Chill’s 
master-vice. Though he was rich, he pinched, 
and scraped, and clutched, and lived miserably. 
As Christiana had no fortune, I was* for some 
time a little fearful of confessing our engage- 
ment iVhim ; but, at length I wrote him a letter, 
saying how it all truly was. I put it into his 
hand one night, on going to bed. 

As I came down stairs next morning, shiver- 
ing in the cold December air; colder in my 
uncle’s unwarmed house than in the street, 
where the winter sun did sometimes shine, and 
which was at all events enlivened by cheerful 
faces and voices passing along; I carried a 
heavy heart toward the lon^ low breakfast-room 
in which my uncle sat. It was d large room 
with a small fire, and there was a great bay win- 
dow in it which the rain had marked in the night 
as if with the tears of houseless people. It 
stared upon a raw yard, with a eracked stone 
pavement, and some rusted iron railings half 
uprooted, whence an ugly out-building that had 
once been a dissecting-room (in the time of the 
great surgeon who had mortgaged the house to 
my uncle), stared at it. 

We rose so early always, that at that time of 
the year we breakfasted by candle-light. When 
I went into the room, my uncle was so contract- 
ed by the cold, and so huddled together in his 
chmr behind the one dim candle, that I did not 
see him until I was close to the table. 

As I held out my hand to him, he caught up 
his stick (being infirm, he always walked about 
the house with a stick), and made a blow at me, 
and said, “ You fool !” 

“ Uncle,” I returned, “ I didn’t expect you tr 
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be so angry as this.** Nor had I expected it, 
tiiough he was a hard and angry old man. 

“You didn’t expect!” said he; “ when did 
you 'ever expect ? When did you ever calcu- 
late, er look forward, you contemptible dog ?” 

“These are hard words, uncle !” 

“Hard words! Feathers, to .pelt such an* 
rdiot as you with,” said he. “ Here ! Betsy 
Snap ! Look at him !” 

Betsy Snap was a withered, hard-favored, 
yellow old woman— our only domestic — always 
employed, at this time of the morning, in rub- 
bing my uncle’s legs. As my uncle adjured her 
to look at me, he put his lean grip on the ^rown 
of her head, she kneelhig beside him, and turned 
her face toward me. An involuntary thought, 
connecting them both with the Dissecting Room, 
as it must often have been in the surgeon’s 
time, passed across my mind in the midst of my 
anxiety. 

** Look at the sniveling milksop !” said my 
uncle. “ Look at the baby ! This is the gen- 
tleman who, people say, is nobody’s enemy but 
his own. This is the gentleman who can’t say 
no. This is the gentleman who was making 
such large profits in his business that he must 
needs take a partner, t’other day. This is the 
gentleman who is going to marry a wife with- 
out a penny, and who fails into the hands of 
Jezabels who are speculating on my death !” 

I knew, now, how great my uncle’s rage was ; 
for nothing short of his being almost beside 
himself wpuld have induced him to utter that 
concluding word, which he held in such repug- 
nance that it was never spoken or hinted,at be- 
fore him on any account. 

“ On my death,” he repeated, as if he were 
defying me by defying his own abhorrence of 
the word. “ On my death — death — Death ! 
But I’ll spoil the speculation. Eat your last 
under this roof, you feeble wretch, and may it 
.choke you !” 

You may suppose that I had not much appe- 
tite for the breakfast to which I was bidden in 
these terms ;«rbut, I took my accustomed seat. I 
saw that I was repudiated henceforth by my 
uncle ; still I could bear that very well, possess- 
ing Christiana’s heart. 

He emptied his basin of bread and milk as 
usual, only that he took it on his knees with his 
chair turned away from the table where I sat. 
When he had done, he carefully snuffed out the 
candle jband the cold, slate-colored, miserable 
day looked in upon us. 

“ Now, Mr. Michael,” said he, “ before we 
part, I should like to have a word with these 
ladies in your presence.” 

“As you will, sir,” I returned ; “ but you de- 
ceive yourself, and wrong us, cruelly, if you sup- 
pose that there is any fueling at stake in this 
contract but pure, disinterested, faithful love.” 

To this, he only replied, “ You lie !” and not 
one other word. 

We went, through half-thawed snow and half- 
frozen rain, to the house where Christiana and 
her mother lived. My uncle knew them very 


well. » They were sitting at their breakfast, and 
were surprised to see us at that hour. 

“ Your servant, ma’am,” said my uncle, to the 
mother, “ You divine the purpose of my visit, 
I dare say, ma’am. I understand there is a 
world of pure, disinterested, faithful love coop- 
ed up here. I am happy to bring it all it wants, 
to make it complete. I bring you your son-in- 
law, ma’am — and you, your husband, miss. The 
gentleman is a perfect stranger to me, but I 
wish him joy of his wise bargain.” 

He snarled at me as he went out, and I never 
saw him again. 

It is altogether a mistake (continued the poor 
relation) to suppose that my dear Christiana, 
over-persuaded and influenced by her mother, 
married a rich man, the dirt from whose carriage 
wheels is ofl.cn, in these changed times, thrown 
upon me as she rides by. No, no. She mar- 
ried me. 

The way we came to be married rather sooner 
than we intended, was this. I took a frugal 
lodging and was saving and planning for her 
sake, when, one day, she spoke to me with great 
earnestness, and said : 

“My dear Michael, I have given you my 
, heart. I have said that I loved you, and I have 
pledged myself to be your wife. I am as much 
yours through all changes of good and evil as if 
we had been married on the day when such 
words passed between us. I know you well, 
and know that if we should he separated and 
our union broken off, your whole life would he. 
shadowed, and all that might, even now, be 
stronger in your character for the conflict v\ ith 
the world would then he weakened to the shadow 
of what it is !” 

“ God help me, Christiana !” said I. “ You 
speak the t^h.” 

“ Michj^ !” said she, putting her hand in 
mine, inr ill maidenly devotion, “ let us keep 
apart no longer. It is but for me to say that 
I can live contented upon such means as you 
have, and I well know you are happy. I say 
so from my heart. Strive no more alone; let 
us strive together. My dear Michael, it is not 
right th|t I should keep secret from you what 
you do not suspect, but what distresses my 
whole life. My mother; without considering 
that what you have lost, you have lost for me, 
and on the assurance of my faith : sets her heart 
on riches, and urges another suit upon me, to 
my misery. I can not bear this, for to bear it is 
to be untrue to you. I would rather share your 
struggles than look on. I want no better home 
than you can give me. I know that you will 
aspire and labor with a higher courage if I am 
wholly yours, and let it be so when you will!” 

I was blest indeed, that day, and a new world 
opened to me. We were married in a very little 
while, and I took my wife to our happy home. 
That was the beginning of the residence I have 
spoken of ; the Castle we have ever since inhab- 
ited together, dates from that time. All our 
children have bean bom in it. Our first child— 
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DOW married — ^waa a little girl, whom we called 
Christiana. Her son is so like little Frank, that 
I hardly know which is which. 

The current impression as to my partner’s 
dealings with me is also quite erroneous. He 
did not begin to treat me coldly, as a poor sim-* 
pleton, when my uncle and I so fatally quarrel- 
ed ; nor did he afterward gradually possess him- 
self of our business and edge me out. On the 
contrary, he behaved to me with the utmost 
good faith and honor. 

Matters between us, took this turn : — On the 
day of my separation from my uncle, and even 
before the arrival at our counting-house of my 
trunks (which he sent after me, not carriage 
paid), I went down to our room of business, on 
our little wharf, overlooking the river ; and there 
I told John Spatter what had happened. John 
did not say, in reply, that rich old relatives were 
palpable facts, and that love and sentiment were 
moonshine and fiction. He addressed me thus : 

** Michael !'’ said John. We were at school 
together, and I generally had the knack of get- 
ting on better than you, and making a higher 
reputation.” 

” You had, John,” I returned. 

“Although,” said John, “I borrowed your 
books, and lost them *, borrowed your pocket- 
money, and never repaid it ; got you to buy my 
damaged knives at a higher price than I had 
given for them new ; and to own to the windows 
that 1 had broken.” 

“ All not worth mentioning, John Spatter,” 
said I, “ but certainly true.” 

“ When you were first established in this in- 
fant business, which promises to thrive so well,” 
pursued John, “ I came to you, in my search for 
almost any employment, and you m^e me your 
clerk.” V 

“ Still not worth mentioning, mjk dear John 
Spatter,” said I ; “ still, equally truAc 

“And finding that I had a good heat^or busi- 
ness, and that I was really useful to the business, 
you did not like to retain me in that capacity, 
and thought it an act of justice soon to make me 
your partner.” 

“ Still less worth mentioning thvi any of 
those other little circumstances you have recall- 
ed, John Spatter,”, said I ; “ for I was, and am, 
sensible of your merits and my deficiencies.” 

“ Now my good friend,” said John, drawing 
my arm through his, as he had had a habit of 
doing at school ; while two vessels outside the 
windows of our counting-house — which were 
shaped like the stern windows of a ship — ^went 
lightly down the river with the tide, as John and 
I might then be sailing away in company, and 
in trust and confidence, on our voyage of life ; 
“let there, under these friendly circumstances, 
be a right understanding between us. You are 
too easy, Michael. You are nobody’s enemy but 
your own. If I were to give you that damaging 
character among our connection, with a shrug, 
and a shake of the head, and a sigh ; and if I 
were further to abuse the trU8t*you place in me — ” 


“ But you never will abuse irat all, John,” I 
observed. 

“Never!” said he, “but I am putting a case 
— I say, and if I were further to abuse that 
trust by keeping this piece of our common af- 
fairs in the dark, and this other piece in the 
light, and again this other piece in the twilight, 
and so on, I should strengthen my strength, and 
weaken your weakness, day by day, until at 
last I found myself on the high road to fortune, 
and you left behind on some bare common, a 
hopeless number of miles out of the way.” 

“ Exactly so,” said I. 

“ To prevent this, Michael,” said John Spat- 
ter, “ or the remotest chance of this, there must 
be perfect openness between us. Nothing must 
be concealed, and we must have but one inter- 
est.” 

“My dear John Spatter,” I assured tiim^ 
“that is precisely what I mean.” 

“ And when you are too easy,” pursued John, 
his face glowing with friendship, “ you must al- 
low me to prevent that imperfection in your na- 
ture from being taken advantage of, by any one ; 
you must not expect me to humor it — ” 

“ My dear John Spatter,” I interrupted, “ I 
don't expect you to humor it. I want to correct 
it.” 

“ And I, too,” sipd John. 

“ Exactly so ]” cried I. “ We both have the 
same end in view ; and, honorably seeking it, 
and fully trusting one another, and having but 
one interest, ours will be a prosperous and hap- 
py partnership.” 

“J am sure of it!” returned John Spatter 
And we shook hands most afifcctionately. 

I took John home to my Castle, and we had 
a very happy day. Our partnership throve well 
My friend and partner supplied what I wanted, 
as I had foreseen that he would ; and by im- 
proving both the business and myself, amply 
acknowledged any little rise in life to whicb J 
had helped him. 

I am not (said the poor^relation, looking at the 
fire, as he slowly nibbed his hands), not very 
rich, for I never cared to be that ; but I have 
enough, and am above all moderate wants and 
anxieties. My Castle is not a splendid place, 
but it is very comfortable, and it has a warm and 
cheerful air, and is quite a picture of Home. 

Our eldest girl, who is very like her mother, 
married John Spatter’s eldest son. Our two 
families are closely united in other ties of attach- 
ment. It is very pleasant of an evening, when 
we are all assembled together — ^which frequent- 
ly happens — and when John and I talk over old 
times, and the one interest there has always 
been between us. 

I really do not know, in my Castle, what lone- 
liness is. Some of our children or grandchil- 
dren are always about it, and the young voices 
of my descendants are delightful — O, how de- 
lightful ! — to me to hear. My dearest and most 
devoted wife, ever faithful, ever loving, ever 
helpful and sustaining,' and consoling, is the 
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pric6leM blessing of my house ; from whom all its 
other blessings spring. We are rather a musical 
family, and when Christiana sees me, at any 
time, a little weary or depressed, she steals to 
the piai)p and sings a gentle air she used to sing 
when we were first betrothed. So weak a man 
am I, that I can not bear to hear, it from any 
«>t|ier source. They played it once at the The- 
atre, when I was there with little Frank ; and 
the child said, wondering, “ Cousin Michael, 
whose hot tears are these that have fallen on 
my hand V* 

Such is my Castle, and such are the real partic- 
ulars of my life therein preseryed. I often *takc 
little Frank home thera He is very welcome 
to my grandchildren, and they play together. 
At this time of the year — ^the Christmas and New 
Year time — am seldom out of my Castle. For 
the associations of the season seem to hold me 
there, and the precepts of the season seem to 
teach me that it is well to be there. 

** And the Castle is — ” observed a grave, kind 
voice among the company. 

“ Yes. My Castle,” said the poor relation, 
shaking his head as he still looked at the fire, 
** is in the Air. John our esteemed host sug- 
gests its situation accurately. My Castle is in 
tlie Air ! I have done. 'V^ll you be so good 
as to pass the story.” 

THE CHILD’S STORY. 

Oncb upogn a time, a good many ycarv ago, 
there was a traveler, and he set out upon a 
journey. It was a magic journey, and wae to 
seem very long when he began it, and very short 
when he got half way through. 

He traveled along a rather dark path for some 
little time, without meeting any thing, until at 
last he came to a beautiful child. So he said to 
the child ” What do you do herel” And the 
child said, “ I am always at play. Come and 
play with me !” 

So he played with that child the whole day 
long, and they were vdky merry. The sky was 
so blue, the sun was so bright, the water was 
so sparkling, the leaves were so green, the flow- 
ers were so lovely, and they heard such singing- 
birds, and saw so many butterflies, that every 
thing was beautiful. This was in fine weather. 
When it rained, they loved to watch the falling 
drops, and to smell the fresh scents. When it 
blew, it was delightful to listen to the wind, and 
fancy what it said, as it came rushing from its 
home — ^where was that, they wondered ! — ^whist- 
ling and howling, driving the clouds before it, 
bending the trees, rumbling in the chimneys, 
shaking the house, and maldng the sea roar in 
fury. But, when it snowed, that was best of 
ail ; for they liked nothing so well as to look up 
at the white flakes falling fast and thick, like 
down from the breasts of millions of white birds ; 
slA to see bow smooth and deep the drift was ; 
and to listen to the hush upon the paths and 
roads. 

They had plenty of the finest toys in the world. 


and the moat astonishingpicture-books : all about 
scimitars and slippers and turbans, and dwarfs 
and giants and genii and fairies, and blue-beards 
and bean-stalks and riches and caverns and for- 
ests and Valentines and Orsons : and all new and 
all true. 

* But one day, of a sudden, the traveler lost the 
child. He called to him over and over again, but 
got no answer. So he went upon his road, and 
went on for a little while without meeting any 
thing, until at last he came to a handsome boy. 
So he said to the boy ** What do you do here!” 
And the boy said, I am always learning. Come 
and learn with me.” 

So he learned with that boy about Jupiter and 
I Juno, and the Greeks and the Romans, and I 
i don’t know what, and learned more than I could 
tell— or he either, for he soon forgot a great deal 
of it. But they Were not always learning ; they 
had the merriest games that ever were played. 
They rowed upon the river in summer, and skated 
i on the ice in winter ; they were active afoot, and 
active on horseback ; at cricket, and all games 
at ball ; the prisoners’ base, hare and hounds, 
follow my leader, and more sports than I can 
think of ; nobody could beat them. They had 
holidays, too, and Twelfth cakes, and parties 
where they danced all night till midnight, and 
real Theatres where they saw palaces of real 
I gold and silver rise out of the real earth, and 
saw all the wonders of the world at once. As 
to friends, they had such dear friends and so 
many of them, that I want the time to reckon 
them up. They were all young, like the hand- 
some boy, and were never to be strange to one 
another all their lives through. 

Still, one day, in the midst of all these pleas- 
ures, the traveler lost the boy as he had lost the 
child ; and, after calling to him in vain, went on 
upon his jou^cy. So, he went on for a little 
while withopt seeing any thing, until at last he 
came to a young man. So he said to the young 
man ” What do you do here 1” And the young 
man said, “ 1 am always in love. Come and love 
i with me.” 

So, he went away with that young man, and 
presently they came to one of the prettiest girls 
that ever was seen — just like Fanny in the cor- 
ner there — and she had eyes like Fanny, and 
hair like Fanny, and dimples like Fanny’s, and 
she laughed and colored just as Fanny does 
while I am talking about her. So, the young 
man fell in love directly — just as Somebody 1 
I won’t mention, the first time he came here, did 
I with Fanny. Well ! He was teased sometimes 
j — just as Somebody used to be by Fanny ; and 
! they quarreled sometimes — just as Somebody 
and Fanny used to quarrel ; and they made it 
up, and sat in the dark, and wrote letters every 
day, and never were happy asunder, and were 
always looking out for one another and pretend- 
ing not to, and were engaged at Christmas time, 
and sat close to one another by the fire, and were 
going to be married very soon— all exactly like 
Somebody I won’t mention, and Fanny ! 

But the traveler lost them one day, as he had 
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loit the teat of his friends, and, after calling to 
them to come back, which they never did, went 
on upon his journey. So, he went on for a lit- 
tle while without seeing any thing, until at last 
he came to a middle-aged gentleman. So, he smd 
to the gentleman, “ What are you doing hero 1” 
And his answer was, ** I am always busy. Com^ 
and be busy with me !” 

So, he began to be very busy with that gen- 
tleman, and they went on through the wood to- 
gether. The whole journey was through a wood, 
only it had been open and green at first, like a 
wood 111 spring ; and now began to bo thick and 
dark, like a wood in summer ; some of the little 
trees that had come out earliest, were even turn- 
ing brown. The gentleman was not alone, but 
had a lady of about the same age with him, who 
was his wife ; and they had children, who were 
with them too. So, they all went on together 
through the wood, cutting down the trees, and 
making a path through the branches and the 
fallen leaves, and carrying burdens, and working 
hard. 

Sometimes, they came to a long green avenue 
that opened into deeper woods. Then they would 
hear a very little distant voice crying, ** Father, 
father, I am another child ! Stop for mo !” And 
presently they would see a very little figure, 
growing larger as it come along, running to join 
them. When it came up, they all crowded round 
it, and kissed and welcomed it ; and then they 
all went on together. 

Sometimes, they came to several avenues at 
once, and then they all stood still, and one of 
the children said, “ Father, I am going to sea,” 
and another said, Father, I am going to In- 
dia and another, Father, I am going to seek 
my fortune where I can and another, ” Father, 
I am going to Heaven !” So, with many tears 
at parting, they went, solitary, d^wn those ave- 
nues, each child upon its way ; anu-^e child who 
went to Heaven, rose into the gon^n air and 
vanished. \ 

Whenever these partings happened, the trav- 
eler looked at the gentleman, and saw him glance 
up at the sky above the trees, where the day 
was beginning to decline, and the sunset to 
come on. He saw, too, that his haij was turn- 
ing gray. But, they never could rest long, for 
they had their journey to perform, and it was 
necessary for them to be always busy. 

At last, there hod been so many partings that 
there were no children left, and only the travel- 
er, the gentleman, and the lady, went upon their 
vray in company. And now the wood was yel- 
low, and now brown ; and the leaves, even of 
the forest trees, began to fall. 

So, they came to an avenue that was darker 
than the rest, and were pressing forward on 
their journey without looking down it when the 
lady stopped. 

“ My husband,” said the lady, ” I am called.” 

They listened, and they heard a voice, a long 
way down the avenue, say, “ Mother, mother !” 

It was the voice of the first child who had said, 
** I am going to Heaven !” jmd the father said, 


** I pray not yet. The sunset £■ very near. I 
pray not yet 1” 

But, the voice cried “ Mother, mother !” with- 
out minding him, though his hair was now quite 
white, and the tears were on his face. ^ 

Then, the mother, who was already drawn 
into the shade of the dark avenue, and moving 
away with her arms still round his neck, kissed 
him, and said, ” My dearest, I am summoned 
and I go !” And she was gone. And the trav- 
eler and he were left alone together. 

And they went on and on together, until they 
came to veiy near the end of the wood : so near, 
that^hey could see the sunset shining red before 
them through the trees., 

Yet, once more, while he broke his way among 
the branches, the traveler lost his friend. He 
called and called, but there was no reply, and 
when he passed out of the wood, and saw the 
peaceful sun going down upon a wide purple 
prospect, he came to an old man sitting on a 
fallen tree. So, he said to the old man “ What 
do you do here 1” And the man said, with a 
calm smile, ” I am always ren 'ering. Come 
and remember with me !” 

So, the traveler sat down by the side of ^hat 
old man, face to face, with the serene sunset ; 
and all his friends came softly back and stood 
around him. The beautiful child, the handsome 
boy, the young man in love, the father, mother, 
and children : every one of them was there, and 
he had lost nothing. So, be loved them all, and 
was J^ind and forbearing with them all, and was 
always pleased to watch them all,* and they all 
honored and loved him. And I think the trav- 
eler must be yourself, dear Grandfather, be- 
cause that is what you do to us, and what we 
do to you. 

THE GRANDFATHER’S STORY. 

When 1 first took my seat as a clerk in our 
Bank, the state of the country was far l^s 
safe than it is now. The roads were not only 
unconscious of Macadam, and fatal in many places 
to W'hecls and springs, Ipit dangerous to a still 
more alarming degree from the outrages and rob- 
beries to which travelers were exposed. Men’s 
minds were unsettled by the incidents of the war 
on which we had just entered ; commerce was 
interrupted, credit was at an end, and distress 
began to be discovered among whole classes of 
the population who had hitherto lived in com- 
fort. However harshly the law was administer- 
ed, it seemed to have no terrors for the evil-doer, 
and, indeed, the undiscerning cruelty of the 
Statute-book defeated its own object, by punish- 
ing all crimes alike. But, a time of pecuniary 
pressure is not a bad season for a bank. The 
house flourished, though the country was in great 
straits ; and the enormous profits at that time re- 
alized by bankers — ^which enabled them to pur- 
chase large estates and outshine the old territorial 
aristocracy — ^made the profession as unpopular 
among the higher classes as it had already be- 
come among the unreasoning masses. By them, 
a banker was looked upon as a sort of licensed 
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forger, who created enormous sums of money by 
merely signing square pieces of flimsy paper ; and 
I am persuaded the robbery of a bank would have 
been considered by many people quite as merit- 
orious |in action as the dispersal of a band of 
coiners. These, however, were not the senti- 
ments of us bankers’ clerks. We feh that we be- 
longed to a mighty corporation, on whose good- 
will depended the prosperity of half the farms in 
the county. We considered ourselves the exe- 
cutive government, and carried on the business 
of the oflUce with a pride and dignity that would 
have fitted us for Secretaries of State. We used 
even to walk the streets with a braggadocio*air, 
as if our pockets were loaded with gold ; and if 
two of us hired a gig for a country excursion, ^e 
pretended to look under the driving-seat as if to 
see to the safety of inconceivable amounts of 
money : ostentatiously examining our pistols, to 
show that we were determined to defend our 
treasure or die. Not seldom these precautions 
wore required in reality ; for, when a pressure 
for gold occurred saiong our customers, two of 
the most coa^^x^Stla of the clerks were dispatched 
with the required amount, in strong leathern bags 
dep<»8ited under the seat of the gig, which bags 
they were to guard at the risk of their lives. 
Whether from the bodily strength I was gifted 
with, or from some idea that^s I was not given 
to boasting, I might really possess the necessary 
amount of boldness, I do not know, but I was 
often selected as one of the guards to a valuable 
cargo of this^ description ; and as if to show an 
impartiality between the most silent and the most 
talkative of their servants, the partners uqjted 
with me in this service the most blustering, boast- 
ful, good-hearted and loud-voiced young gentle- 
man I have ever known. You have most of you 
heard of the famous electioneering orator, Tom 
Ruddle — who stood at every vacancy for county 
and borough, and passed his whole life between 
th^ elections in canvassing for himself or friends. 
Tom Ruddle was my fellow clerk at the time I 
speak of, and generally the companion of my 
drives in charge of tre^ure. | 

“ What would you do,” I said to Tom, “ in 
case we are attacked 1” 

” Tell ye what !” said Tom, with whom that 
was a favorite way of beginning almost eveiy 
sentence, “ Tell ye what ! I’ll shoot ’em through 
the head.” 

“ Then you expect there will be more than 
onel” V 

” I should think so,” said Tom ; ** if there was 
only one, I’d jump out of the gig and give him a 
precious licking. Tell ye what ! ’Twould be 
a proper punishment for his impertinence.” 

” And if half-a-dozen should try iti” 

“ Shoot ’em all !” 

Never was there such a determined custodier 
as the gallant Tom Ruddle. 

One cold December evening we were suddenly 
sent oflT, in charge of three bags of coin, to be de- 
livered into customers* hands within ten or twelve 
miles of the town. The clear frosty sky was ex- 
hilarating, onr courage was excited by the speed 


of the motion, the dignity of our responsible 
office, and a pair of horse-pistols which lay across 
the apron. 

** Tell ye what !” said Tom, taking up one of 
the pistols and (as I afterward found) full-cock- 
ing it, “ I should rather like to meet a few rob- 
bers. I would serve them as I did those three 
disbanded soldiers.” 

” How was thatl” 

** Oh ! it's as well,” said Tom, pretending to 
grow very serious, ” to say nothing about these 
unfortunate accidents. Blood is a frightful thing 
on the conscience, and a bullet through a fel- 
low’s head is a disagreeable sight ; but — ^tell ye 
what ! — I’d do it again. Fellows who risk their 
lives must take their chance, my boy.” 

And here Tom put the other pistol on full- 
cock, and looked audaciously on both sides of 
the road, as if daring the lurking murderers to 
come forth and receive the reward of their crimes. 
As to the story of the soldiers, and the fearful 
insinuations of a bloody deed executed on one or 
all, it was a prodigious rhodomontade — for Tom 
was such a tender-hearted individual, that if he 
had shot a kitten, it would have made him un- 
happy for a week. But, to hear him talk, you 
would have taken him for a civic Richard the 
Third — one who had ” neither pity, love, nor 
fear.” His whiskers also were very ferocious, 
and suggestive of battle, murder, and ruin. -So, 
he went on playing with his pistol, and giving 
himself out for an unpitying executioner of ven- 
geance on the guilty, until we reached the small 
town where one of our customers resided, and it 
was necessary for one of us to cariy one of the 
bags to its destination. Tom undertook this task. 
As the village at which the remaining parcels 
were to be delivered was only a mile further on, 
he determined to walk across the fields, and join 
me after he h^ executed his commission. He 
looked carefully at the priming of his pistol, stuck 
it ostentatumsly in the outside breast-pocket of 
his great-coat ; and, with stately steps, marched 
oflT with the heavy money-bag in his hand. I put 
the whip to the horse, and trotted merrily for- 
ward, thinking nothing whatever of robbery or 
danger, in spite of the monitory conversation of 
Tom Rudd||3. 

Our first customer resided at the outskirts of 
the village — a farmer who required a consider- 
able amount in gold. I pulled up at the narrow 
dark entrance of the lane that led up to his house, 
and as my absence couldn’t be for more than a 
few minutes, I left the gig, and proceeded up the 
lane with my golden treasure. I delivered it into 
the hands of its owner ; and, manfully resisting 
all his hospitable invitations, I took my leave, and 
walked rapidly toward the gig. As I drew near, 

I perceived in the clear starlight a man mounted 
on the step, and groping under the seat. I ran 
forward, and the man, alarmed by my approach, 
rapidly raised himself from his stooping position, 
and, presenting a pistol, fired it so close to my 
eyes that the flash blinded mo for a moment ; 
the action was so sudden, and my surprise so 
great, that for a abort time too I was bewil- 
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dored, and scarcely know whether I was alive or 
dead. 

The old horse never started at the report, and 
I rested my hand on the rim of the wheel, while 
I endeavored to recover my scattered thoughts. 
The first thing I ascertained was that the man 
had disappeared. I then hurriedly examined un-^ 
dor the seat ; and, to my intense relief, perceived 
the remaining money-bag still in its place. There 
was a slit in it, however, near the top, as if made 
by a knife — the robber probably resolving merely 
to possess himself of the coin, without the dan- 
gerous accompaniment of the leathern sack, by 
which he might have been traced. 

Tell ye what !” said a voice close beside me, 
as I concluded my scrutiny ; “ I don’t like prac- 
tical jokes like that — firing off pistols to frighten 
folks. You’ll alarm the whole village.” 

“ Tom,” I said, ” now’s the time to show your 
courage A man has robbed the gig — or tried to 
do it — and has fired at me within a yard of my 
face.” 

Tom grew perceptibly pale at this information. 

“ Was there only one 

“Only one.” 

“ Then the accomplices are near. What’s to 
bo done 1 Shall we rouse farmer Malins, and get 
his men to help ?” 

“ Not for the world,” I said : ” I would ratheir 
face a dozen shots than have my carelessness 
known at the Bank. It would ruin me for life. 
JjOt us count the money in this bag, quietly de- 
liver it if it be correct, and then follow the rob- 
ber’s course.” 

It was only a hundred guinea bag, that one, 
but the counting was nervous work. We found 
three guineas wanting We were luckily able to 
supply them from our own pockets (having just 
received our quarter’s salaries), and I left Tom 
there, delivered the bag at its destination, very 
near at hand, without a word of the robbery, 
and went back to him. V 

“ Now, which way did he goV* said^om, re- 
suming a little of his former air, and clutching 
his pistol like the chief of a chorus of banditti in 
a melodrama. 

1 told him I had been so confused that I had 
not observed which way ho had retreated. Tom | 
was an old hand at poaching — thou^ he was a ! 
clergyman’s son, and ought to have set a better | 
example. ! 

“ 1 have heard a hare stir at a hundred yards,” 
he said, and laid his ear close to the frosty 
ground. ” If he’s within a quarter of a mile, I 
shall hear him move.” I lay also down on the 
ground. There was silence for a long time. 
We heard nothing but our breathing and the 
breathing of the horse. 

”Hush!*’ said Tom at last. “He has come 
out of hiding. I hear a man’s step far away to 
the left ; bring your pistol, and let us follow.” 
1 took the pistol and found the flint down on the 
pan. The man had fired at me with my own 
weapon, and no wonder he had fired so sud- 
denly ; for Tom now acknowledged to his belief 
that he had forgotten to uncock it. 


Wt 

“ Never mind,” said Tom, “ I’ll blow his 
brains out with mine, and you can split his skull 
with the butt end of yours. Tell ye what! 
It’s of no use to spare those malefactors. I’ll 
Are, the moment I see him.’* « 

“ Not till I tell you whether it is the robber or 
not.” 

“ Should you know him, do you think V* 

“In the flash of the powder I saw a pair 8f 
haggard and amazed eyes which I shall never 
forget.” 

“ On, then !” said Tom ; “ we’ll have a three 
hundred pound reward, and see the rascal hanged 
besides.” 

“We set off, slowly* and noiselessly, in the 
direction Tom had pointed out. Occasionally he 
applied his car to the ground, and always mutter- 
ing, “We have him ! we have him !” proceeded 
in the same careful manner as before. Suddenly 
Tom said, “ He’s doubling. He has been lead- 
ing us on the wrong scent all this time ; he has 
turned toward the village.” 

“ Then our plan,” I said, “ should be to get 
there before him. If wo intercept him in that 
way, he can't escape ; and I feel sure I could 
identify him if I saw him by candle-light.” 

“ Tell ye what ! — that’s the plan,” replied my 
companion. “ We’ll watch at the entrance of 
the village, and arreft him the moment he comes 
in.” 

We crept through an opening of the hedge, 
and got once more in the straight lane that led 
to thg village. It was now very late, and the 
cold was so intense that it kept every person 
within-doors ; for, wo heard no sound in the 
whole hamlet, except, high up in the clear air, 
the ticking of the church clock, and the loud 
jangle of the quarters that seemed like peals of 
artillery in the excited state of our minds and 
senses. Close to the church — ^which appeared 
to guard the entrance of the village, with its low 
I buttressed walls, and its watch-tower of a stee^e 
— ^therc was a wretched ruined-looking cottage, 
which projected so far into the lane that the 
space between it and the^ church was not more 
than eight or nine feet. It struck us both at the 
same moment that if we could effect a lodgment 
here, it was impossible for the man to slip into 
the village without our observation. 

After listening for a while at the windows 
and doors of the building, we concluded it was 
uninhabited ; gently pushing open the door, we 
climbed a narrow stone staircase, and were 
making for a gable end window which we had 
observed from the road, and which commanded 
the whole approach to the village, when we 
heard a voice say in a whisper, as we attained 
the garret we were in search of, “ Is that you, 
William 1” 

We stopped for a minute or two and the 
speaker’s expectation was disappointed. We 
now placed ourselves at the window, and listen- 
' ed for the slightest sound. W^e remained there, 

, listening, for a long time. Several quarters h^ 
! died off into “ the eternal melodies,” far up in 
I the church tower, and we were just beginning 
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to deopair of feeing the object of our feartsh 
when Tom nudged me noifelesfl j with his elbow 
**TeII ye what'” he whispered veiy soRlj, 
**theTeCe o footstep round the corner. See! 
There a man under the hedge looking up at 
the next window. There — ^he moves! We 

must be after him. Hallo I Stop- 7 -he crosses 
the lane. He’s coming into this very house !” 

If certainly did see a figure silently steal across 
the road and disappear under the doorway of 
the building we were in. But, we had no light ; 
and wc knew nothing of the arrangement of the 
rooms. Another quarter thrown off from the 
old church clock, warned us that the night «was 
rapidly passing away. yTe had almost resolved 
to retrace our steps if possible, and get bacl^ to 
where we had left our unfortunate horse, when 
I was again nudged by my friend’s elbow. 

“ Tell ye what !” he whispered. “ Some- 
thing’s going on and he pointed to a feeble 
glimmer on the rafters of the roof above us. 

The light proceeded from the next room, which 
had not been built up above the height of the 
ceiling joists, so that the roof was common to 
both chambers — the adjoining one, and that in 
which we were — the partition-wall being only 
seven or eight feet high. We could have heard 
any thing that was said, but we listened in vain 
for the slightest sound. The light, however, 
continued to bum ; we saw it dickering across 
the top of the habitation, and dimly playing far 
up among the dark thatch of the roof 
“Tell ye what!” said Tom. “If we pould 
get up, on these old joists, we could see into the 
next room. Hold my pistol till I get up and — 
tell ye what ! — then I can shoot ’em easy.” ' 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Tom !” I said, “ be care- 
ful. Let me see whether it is the man.” 

“ Come up, then,” said Tom, who now bestrode 
one of the main beams and gave me a hand to 
aid my ascent. Wc were both on the level of 
thp dividing wall, and, by placing our heads a 
little forward, could see every portion of the 
neighboring room. A miserable room it was. 
There was a small rqund table, there were a 
couple of old chairs; but utter wretchedness 
was the characteristic of the cheerless and fire- 
loss apartment. 

There was a person, apparently regardless of 
the cold, seated at the table and reading a book. 
The little taper which had been lighted without 
any noise, was only sufficient to throw its illu- 
mination qp the features and figure of the reader, 
and on the table at which she sat. They were 
wasted and pallid features — ^but she was young, 
and very pretty ; or the mystery and strangeness 
of the incident threw such an interest around 
her, that I thought so. Her dress was very 
scanty, and a shawl, wrapped closely round her 
shoulders, perhaps displayed, rather than con- 
cealed the deficiency of her clothing in other 
veopects. Suddenly we saw at the farther end 
oftbe room a figure emerge from the darkness ; 
Tost grasped his pistol more firmly, and put the 
cock back, preventing it from making any noise 
with his thumb. The man stood in the door- 


I way, as if uncertain whether to enter or not. 
He looked for a long time at the woman, who 
still continued her reading; and then silently 
advanced. She heard bis step, and lifted up her 
head, and looked in hie face without saying a 
word. Such a face, so pale, so agitated, I never 
ki my life saw. 

“We shall go to-morrow,” he said ; “ I have 
got some money as I expected.” And with 
these words he laid three golden guineas on the 
table before her. Still, she said nothing — but 
watched his countenance with her lips apart. 

“Tell ye what!” said Tom; “that’s the 
money. Is that the man 1” 

“ 1 don’t know yet, till I see his eyes.” In 
the mean time, the conversation went on below. 

“ I borrowed these pieces from a friend,” con- 
tinued the man, as if in answer to the look she 
bent on him ; “ a friend, I iell you. I might 
have had more, but 1 would take only three. 
They are enough to carry us to Liverpool, and, 
once there, we are sure of a passage to the West. 
Once in the West, the world is before us. I 
can work, Mary. We are young — a poor man 
has no chance here, but we can go to America 
with fresh hopes — ” 

“And a good conscience?” said the woman, 
in a whisper like Lady Macbeth’s. 

' The man was silent. At last he seemed to 
grow angry at the steadiness of her gaze. “ Why 
do you look at me in that manner 1 I tell you 
we shall start to-morrow.” 

“And the money?” said the woman. 

“ I will send it back to my friend from whom 
I borrowed it, out of my first earnings. I took 
only three, in case it should incommode him to 
lend me more.” 

“I must see that friend myself,” said Mary, 

“ before I touch the money.” 

“ Tell ye wl^ ! Is it the man ?” again asked 
Tom. 

“ Hush jy I said ; “ let us listen.” 

“ I reeg^nized a friend of mine in one of the 
clerks in the Melfield Bank. I give you my 
word I got the coins from him.” 

“ Tell ye what ! He confesses,” said Tom ; 

“ let us spring on him by surprise — an ugly ruf- 
fian as ever I saw !” 

“And ^th that sum,” he continued, ’*see 
what we can do. It will relieve us from our 
distress, which has come upon us — ^Mary, you 
know I speak the truth in this — from no other 
fault of mine than too much confidence in a 
treacherous friend. I can’t see you starve. I 
can’t see the baby reduced from our comfortable 
keeping to lie on straw at the end of a bam like 
this. I can’t do it — I won’t !” he went on, get- 
ting more impassioned in his words. “ At what- 
ever cost, I untl give you a chance of comfort and 
independence.” 

“ And peace of mind ?” replied Mary. “ Oh, 
William, I must tell you what terrible fears have 
been in my heart, all this dreary night, during 
your absence; I have read, and pr^ed, and 
turned for comfort to Heaven. Oh, William, 
give the money baqk to your friend — ^I say no- 
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thing about the loan — ^take it back ; I can’t look 
at it ! Let uf starve— let us die, if it must be 
so — ^but take that money away.” 

Tom Ruddle gently put down the cock of his 
pietolf and ran the sle^e of his coat across hi* 
eyes. 

” Let us trust, William," the woman went on, 

** and deliverance will be found. The weather is 
very cold,” she added. ” There seems no visi- 
ble hope; but I can not altogether despair at 
this time of the year. This bam is not more 
humble than the manger at Bethlehem, which 1 
have been reading about all night.” 

At this moment, a great clang of bells pealed 
from the old church tower ; it was so near that 
it shook the rafters on which we sat, and filled 
all the room with the sharp ringing sound. 

” Hark !” cried the man, startled, ” What’s 
thatl” “It is Okiistmas morning,” said the 
woman. “Ah, William, William, what a dif- 
ferent spirit we should welcome it with ; in 
what a difterent spirit we have welcomed it, 
many and many a happy time !” 

He listened for a moment or two to the bells. 
Then he sank on his knees, and put his head on 
her lap; and there was perfect silence except 
the Christmas music. “ Tell ye what !” said 
Tom. “ 1 remember we always sang a hymn 
at this hour, in ray father’s house. Let us bc^ 
off — I wouldn’t disturb these people for a thou- 
sand guineas.” 

Some little noise was made by our prepara- 
tions to descend. The man looked up, while 
the woman still continued absorbed in prayer. 
My head was just on the level of the wall. Our 
eyes met. They were the same that had flashed 
so wildly when the pistol was fired from the gig. 
We continued our descent. The man rose quietly 
from his knees, and put his finger to his lip. When 
we got down-stairs, he was waiting for us at the 
door. “Not before Acr,” he said. “I would 
sp.'iro her the sight, if I could. I am guilty of 
the robbery, but I wouldn’t have halted you, 
sir. The pistol went off the moment I put my 
hand upon it. For God’s sake, tell her of it 
gently, when you have taken me away !” 

“Tell ye what!” said Tom Ruddle — whose! 
belligerent feelings had entirely disappeared — ' 
“ the pistol was my mistake, and it’if all a mis- I 
take together. Come to my friend and me, at I 
the Bank, the day after to-morrow, and — tell ye 
what ! the sharp wind brings water to my eyes 
—we’ll manage to lend you some more.” 

So the l>ells still rang clear in the midnight air; 
ind our drive home through the frosty lanes, was 
the pleasantest drive we ever had in our lives. 


THE DEAF PLAYMATE’S STORY. 

I don’t know how you have all managed, or 
what you have been telling. I have been think- 
ing all this time, what 1 could tell that was 
interesting ; and I don’t know any thing very 
particular that has happened to me, except all 
about Charley Felkin, and why he has asked me 
to go and stay there. I will tell you that stoiy, 
if you like. • 


You know Charley is a year y^nger than 1 
am, and I had been at Dr. Owen’s a year when 
he came. He was to be in my room ; and he 
did not know any thing about achooJ ; and he 
was younger, and uncomfortable at first; 'and 
' altogether he fell to my share ,* and so wfl saw 
mt great deal of each other. He soon cheered up, 
and could stand his ground ; and we were great 
friends. He soon got to like play, and left ofiT 
moping ; and we used to talk a great deal in 
wet weather, and out on long walks. Our best 
talks, though, were after we were gone to bed. 

I was not deaf then ; and we used to have such 
talks ^bout home, and ghosts, and all sorts of 
things ; and nobody ever overheard us that we 
know of, but once ; ancf then we got nothing 
worifo than a tremendous rap at the door, and 
the doctor bidding us go to sleep directly. 

Well, we went on just so for a good while, till 
I began to have the ear-ache. At first, Charley 
was very kind to me. I remember his asking 
mb once to lean roy head on his shoulder, and 
his keeping my head warm till the pain got bet- 
ter ; and he sat quite still the whole time. But 
perhaps he got tired ; or — I don’t know — ^per- 
haps I grew cross. I used to tiy not ; but some- 
times the pain was so bad, and lasted so long, 
that I used to wish I was dead ; and I dare say 
I might be cross enough then, or dismal, which 
boys like worse. Charley used to seem not to 
believe there was any thing the matter with me. 

1 used to clihib up the apple-tree, and get on the 
wall, and pretend to be asleep, to get out of their 
way ; *and then the boys used to come running 
that way, and say, “ Humpty Dumpty sat on the 
wain” and one day when I heard Charley say 
it, I said, “ Oh, Charley !” and he said, “ Well, 

I why do you go dumping there V* and he pre- 
tended that I made a great fuss about nothing. 

I know he did not really think so, but wanted 
to got rid of it all. I know it, because he was 
so kind always, and so merry when I got well 
I again, and went to play with the rest. And tlAn 
1 was pleased, and thought I must have been 
cross, to have thought the things I had ; and so 
we never explained. If we had*, it might have 
saved a great deal that happened afterward. I 
am sure I wish wo had. 

When Charley came, he was a good deal be- 
hind me — ^being a year younger, and never hav- 
ing been to school. I used to think I could keep 
ahead of all but three boys in my class ; and I 
used to try hard to keep ahead of them. But, 
after a time I began to go down. I used to learn 
my lessons as hard as ever ; still, somehow the 
boys were quicker in answering, and half-a- 
dozen of them used to get my place, before I 
i know what it was all about. Dr. Owen saw me, 
one day, near the bottom of the class ; and he 
said he never saw me there before ; and the 
usher said I was stupid ; and the doctor said, 
then I must be idle. And the boys said so, too, 
and gave me nicknames about it ; I even thought 
so myself, too, and I was very miserable. Char- 
ley got into our class before I got out of it ; and 
indeed I never did get out of it. 1 believe his 
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fiither and mddier used to hold me up to him — 
for he might easily speak well of me while ho 
was fond of mo. At least, he seemed bent upon 
getting above me in class. I did tiy hard against 
that*; and he saw it, and tried his utmost. I could 
not like him much then. I dare say I was very 
ill-tempered, and that put him out. After I had 
tried till 1 was sick to learn my ■lesson perfect, 
apd then to answer questions, Charley would get 
the better of me ; and then he would triumph 
over me. I did not like to fight him, because he 
could not have stood up against me : and be- 
sides it was all true — he did beat me at lessons. 
So we used to go to bed without speaking We 
had quite left off telling stories at night, some 
time before. One mofning, Charley said, when 
we got up, that I was the most sulky felldw he 
over saw. I had been afraid, lately, that I was 
growing rather sulky, but 1 did not know of any 
particular reason that he had for saying so just 
then (though he had a reason, as 1 found out 
afterward). So I told him what I thought — that 
he had grown very unkind, and that I would not 
bear with it if he did not behave as he used to 
do. He said that whenever he tried to do so, I 
sulked. I did not know, then, what reason he 
had to say that, nor what this was all about. 
The thing was, he had felt uncomfortable the 
night before about something in his behavior 
to me, and he had whispeted to me to ask me 
to forgive him. It was quite dark, and I never 
heard him : he asked me to turn skid speak to 
him ; but I never stirred, of course ; and no 
wonder he «supposed I was sulking. But all this 
is very disagreeable ; and so I will go on to 
other things. * 

Mrs. Owen was in the orchard one day, and 
she chanced to look over the hedge, and she saw 
me lying on my face on the ground. I used 
often to be so then, for I was stupid at play, 
where there was any calling out, and the boys 
used to make game of me. Mrs. Owen told the 
Doctor, and the Doctor said there must be some- 
thing wrong, and he should be better satisfied if 
Mr. Pratt, the surgeon, saw me. Mr. Pratt found 
out that I was deaf,*though he could not tell 
what was the matter with my ears. He would 
have put on blisters, and I don't know what else ; 
but the Doctor said it was so near the holidays, 
1 had better wait till I had got home. There 
was an end to taking places, however. The 
Doctor told them all that it was clear now why 
I had seemed to go back so much ; and that he 
reproachM himself and wondered at every body 
—that the reason had not been found out be- 
,fore. The top of the class was nearest to the 
usher, or the Doctor, when he heard us ; and I 
was to stand there always, and not take places 
with the rest. After that, I heard the usher very 
. well, and got on again. And after that, the boys, 
and particularly Charley, were kinder again ; 
and if I had been good-tempered, I dare say all 
jwould have gone right. But, somehow, every 
thing seemed to go wrong and be uncomfortable 
wherever I might be, and I was always longing 
Co be somewhere else. I was longing now for 


the holidays. I dare say every boy was longing 
for the holidays ; but I was particularly, because 
every thing at home was so bright, and distinct, 
and cheerful, compared with school, that half- 
year. Every body seemed to have got to speak 
thick and low ; most of the birds seemed to have 
gone away ; and this made me long more to see 
my turtle-doves, which Peggy had promised to 
take care of for me. Even the church-bell seem- 
ed as if it was muffled ; and when the organ 
played, there were great gaps in the music, 
which was so spoiled that I used to think I had 
rather there had been no music at all. But all 
this is disagreeable, too ; so I will go on about 
Charley. 

His father and mother asked me to go home 
with him to stay for a week ; and father said I 
might ; so I went — and I never was so uncom- 
fortable in my life. I did not hear what they 
said to each other, unless I was quite in the mid- 
dle of them, and 1 knew I looked stupid when 
they were all laughing, and I did not know what 
it was about. I was sure that Charley’s sisters 
were quizzing me — Kate particularly. I felt al- 
ways as if every body was looking at me ; and I . 
know they talked about me sometimes. I know 
it, because I heard something that Mrs. Felkin 
said one day, when there was a noise in the 
•street, and she spoke loud without knowing it. 

I heard her say, ’*He never told us the poor 
child was deaf.” I don't know why, but I could 
not bear this. And, after that, some of them 
were always telling me things in a loud voice, 
so that every body turned and looked at me ; and 
then I made a mistake sometimes about what 
they told me ; and one mistake was so ridiculous 
that I saw Kate turn her back to laugh, and she 
laughed for ever so long after. Altogether, I 
could not bear it, and so I ran away. It was all 
very silly of ipe, and I know I was very ill-tein- 
pered, and I know how Mr. and Mrs. Felkin must 
have found themselves mistaken about me, as a 
friend fqfT Charley ; but I did not see any use in 
staying longer, just to be pitied and laughed at, 
without doing any good to any body ; so 1 ran 
away at the end of three days. I did so long to 
come home ; for I never had any doubt that every 
thing would be comfortable at home. I knew 
where thd^coach passed — a mile and a half from 
Mr. Felkin’s — very early in the morning, and 1 
got out of the study-window and ran. Nobody 
was up, though, and I need not have been afraid. 
I had to ask the gardener for the key of the back 
gate, and he threw it to me from his window. 
When I was outside, I called to him to bid him 
ask Charley to send my things after me to my 
father’s house. By the road-side, there was a 
pond, under a high hedge, and with some dark 
trees bending over it. It just came into my head 
to drown myself there, and I should be out of 
every body’s way, and all this trouble would be 
at an end. But, ah ! when I saw our church- 
steeple, I was happy ! When I saw our own 
gate, 1 thought I should go on to be happy. 

But I did not. It was all over directly. I 
could not hear whf t my mother whispered when 
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•he kissed me ; and all their voices were con- 
fused, and every thing else seemed to have grown 
•till and dull. I might have known all that ; but 
somehow I did not expect it. I had been vexed 
that the Felkins called me deaf ; and now I was 
hurt at the way in which my brothers and sis- 
ters used to find fault with me for not hearing, 
things. Ned said once, ** None are so deaf as 
Ihoso that won’t hear and my mother told me 
every day that it was inattention ; that if I were 
not so absent I should hear as much as any body 
else. I don’t think I was absent. I know I used 
to long and to try to hear till I could not help 
crying ; and then I ran and bolted myself into 
my own room. I think I must have been half- 
crazy then, judging by what I did to my turtle- 
doves. Peggy had taken very good care of them ; 
and they soon knew me again, and used to perch 
on my head and my shoulder, as if 1 had never 
been away. But their cooing was not the least 
like what it used to be. I could not hear it at 
all, unless I put my head against the cage. 1 
could hear some other birds very well ; so 1 fan- 
cied it must, somehow, be the fault of the doves 
that they would not coo to me. One day 1 took 
one of them out of the cage, and coaxed her at 
first, and tried every way ; and at last I squeezed 
her throat a little. I suppose I got desperate 
because she would not coo as I wanted ; and i 
killed her — broke her neck. You all remember 
about that — how I was punished, and so on : but 
nobody knew how miserable I was. I will not 
say any more about that : and I would not have 
mentioned it but for what it led to. 

The first thing that it led to, was, that the 
whole family were, in a way, afraid of me. The 
girls used to slink away from me ; and never let 
me play with the baby — as if I should strangle 
that ! I used to pretend not to care for being 
punished ; and I know I behaved horridly. One 
thing was — a very disagrceablo thing — that I 
found father and mother did not know every 
thing. Till now, I had always thc^ght they 
did : but, now, they did not know mo at all ; 
and that was no great wonder, behaving as I 
did then. But they used to advise things that 
were impossible. They used to desire me to ask 
always what every body said : but we used to 
pass, every Sunday, the tombstone df old Miss 
Chapman ; and I remembered how it used to be 
when any body saw her coming in at the gate. 
They used to cry out “ O dear, here comes Miss 
Chapman ! what shall we do 1 She will stay 
till dinner-time, and we shall not get back our 
voices for a week. Well, don’t tell her all she 
asks for. She is never satisfied. Really it is a 
most dreadful bore,’' and so on, till she was at 
the room door. This was because she would 
know every thing that every body said. 1 could 
not bear to be like her ; and I could not bear 
now to think how we all used to complain of 
her. It was only from a sort of feeling then 
that I did not do what my father and mother 
told me, and that I was sure they did not un- 
derstand about it : but now, I see why, and so 
do they. One can’t tell what is worth repeat- 


ing and what is not. If one nd^er asks, some- 
body always tells what it is best to tell ; but if 
one is always asking and teasing, people must 
get as tired of one as we were of poor Miss Chap- 
man. 

So, I had to got on all alone. I used toPread in 
a comer great part of the day ; and I used to 
walk by myself— long walks over the common, 
while the others used to go together to the 
meadows, or through the lanes. My father com- 
manded me to go with the rest ; and then I used 
to get another ramble by myself. There was a 
pond on the common, so far like that one in the 
lanej spoke of, that it put me in mind of what 
I mentioned. I used to sit and look into the 
pond and throw stones* in. I began to fancy, 
noid, that I should be happier when I got back 
to school again. It was very silly when I had 
once been so disappointed about home ; but, I 
suppose every body is always hoping for some- 
thing or other — and I did not know what else 
to hope. But I keep getting into disagreeable 
things and forgetting Charley. 

One night, when the elder ones were just 
thinking of going to bed, I came down in my 
night-clothes, walking in my sleep with my eyes 
wide open. The stone hall, so cold to my bare 
feet awoke me ; but yet I could not have been 
quite awake, for I went into the kitchen instead of 
up to bed again, and I remember very little about 
that night. They say I stared at the candles the 
whole time*; but I remember Dr. Robinson being 
there. I seldom slept well then. I was always 
dreaming and starting— dreaming of all sorts of 
music, and of hearing the wind, and people talk- 
ing ^ and then of all sorts of trouble from not 
being able to hear any body ; and it always end- 
ed with a quarrel with Charley, and my knock- 
ing him down. But my mother knew nothing 
of this, and she w'as as frightened that night as 
if I had been crazy. The Doctor advised them 
to send me to school again for one half-y^, 
and see how 1 got on after some experiments 
had been tried with my ears. But I want to 
get on about Charley. ^ 

Charley arrived at school two^ours after me. 
He seemed not to like to shake hands, and he 
walked away directly. I saw he did not mean 
to be friends ; and I supposed ho felt his father’s 
house insulted by my running away. But I did 
not know all the reason he had — neither then, 
nor for some time after. When we became 
friends again, I found that Kate had seen how 
hurt I was at her laughing at me, and that she 
was so sorry that she went up to my room-door 
several times, and knocked, and begged that I 
would forgive her ; or that I would open my door, 
and speak to her at least. She knocked so loud 
that she never doubted my hearing her ; but 1 
never did, and the next thing was that I ran 
away. Of course Charley could not forgive this; 
he was my great enemy now. In school he beat 
me, of course ; every body might do that : but I 
had a chance in things that were not done in 
class — such as the Latin essay for a prize, for 
instance. Charley was -iK^ut upon getting that 
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priie, and he thought he should, because, though 
he wee jounger than 1, ho was a good deal 
fore me in school. However, I got the prize ; 
and eome of the boys said it was a shame. They 
thou^t it was through favor, because I had 
grown*stupid. They said so, and Charley said 
so ; and he provoked me all he could — more on 
Kate’s account than his own, though, as he 
t(dd me afterward. One day, he insulted me so 
in the play-ground, that I knocked him down. 
There was no reason why I should not now ; for 
he had grown very much, and woe as strong as 
I had ever been, while I was nothing like so 
strong as I had been, or as I am now. The mo- 
ment he was up, he flcgw at me in the greatest 
rage that ever you saw. I was the same : and 
we were hurt enough, I can tell you — ^botfi of 
us — so much, that Mrs. Owen came to see us in 
ou? own rooms (for we had not the same room 
this half-year). We did not want to tell her any 
thing, or to seem to make a party. But she some- 
how found out that I felt very lonely, and was i 
very unhappy. I am sure it was her doing that I 
the dear, considerate, wise Doctor was so kind I 
to me when I went into the school again — ^being ! 
very kind to Charley, too. He asked me one * 
afternoon to go for a drive with him in his gig. | 
The reason he gave was, that his business took ! 
him near the place where mj father and he used , 
to go to school together ; hut I believe it was ! 
more that we might have a long talk, all by ; 
ourselves. ! 

We talked a good deal about some pf the | 
fine old heroes, and then about some of the j 


never used to think of He says I used to look 
as if I did not like to be spoken to ; but that I 
have chipped up wonderfully. And I know that 
he has given up his credit and his pleasure many 
a time, to help me, and to stay by me. He will 
not have that trouble at school again, as I am 
» not going back ; but 1 know how it will be at 
Charley’s home, this time. I know it, 1^ his 
saying that Kate will never laugh at me again. 
I believe she might, for that matter. At least, 
I think I could stand most people’s laughing, 
now. Father and mother, and every body, know 
that the whole thing is quite altered now, and 
I that Charley and I shall never quarrel again. I 
I shall not run away from that house again — ^nor 
from any other house. It is so much better to 
look things in the face ! How you all nod and 
agree with me ! 

INSTINCT IN A HYENA. 

D uring the mission with which I was charged 
in 1848 to Algeria, some of the natives gave 
me a young hyena, which soon became attached to 
me, after the manner of a faithful and gentle dog. 
This creature became the inseparable companion 
of my rambles. With an instinct aided by her 
uncommonly acute sense of smell, she served me 
hs a guide, and with her I felt certain of never 
going astray, to whatever distance I might pene- 
trate, either into a forest or a mountain ravine, 
or among those immense sandy plains which so 
much resemble the sea. As soon as I wished 
to return — or even before it, if she herself felt 


martyrs ; and he said, what to be sure is J;rue, 
that it is an advantage for any one to know 
clearly, from beginning to end, what his heroism 
is to be about, that he may arm himself with 
courage and patience, and be secure against sur- 
prises. I began thinking of myself ; but I did not 
suppose he did, till it came out by degrees. He 
tl^ught that deafness and blindness were harder I 
to bear than almost any thing. He called them I 
calamities. I can’t tell you all he said ; he 
never meant that I 6lg>uld : but he told me the 
very worst ; and he said that he did it on pur- 
pose. He told me what a hopeless case he be- 
lieved mine to be, and what it would cut me off 
from ; but he said that nothing of the sort could 
cut a person off from being a hero, and here 
was the way wide open for me : not for the fame 
of it, but for the thing itself. I wondered that I 
had neveMKought of all that before ; but I don’t 
think I shall ever forget it. 

Well ! When we came back there was Char- 
ley loitering about — ^looking for us, clearly. He 
asked me whether we should be friends. I was 
very willing, of course : and it was still an hour 
to supper ; so we went and sat on the wall un- 
der the apple-tree, and talked over every thing. 
There, we found how much we had both been 
opastaken, and that we did not really hate one 
another at all. Ever since that, I have liked 
him better than ever I did before, and that is 
aaying a great deal. He never triupiphs over me 
now ; and he tells me fifty things a day that he 


weary — the hyena, with dilated nostrils, snuffed 
the soil ; and after a few moments spent in care- 
ful investigation, she used to walk rapidly on be- 
fore me. Never did she deviate from the track 
by which we had come, as I constantly perceived 
by the mark which my foot had made in stopping 
to pluck some rare herb, or the evidence of where 
my hand had broken a branch from some stunted 
shrub, ^rom time to time she used to stop, and 
seat herself on her haunches like a dog, fawning 
for a caress, and after having obtained it, she 
would trot on again. If any noise were heard 
in the midst of the profound silence of the desert, 
she used erect her ears, and make inquisition 
with her quick scent and hearing. If the result 
produced nothing alarming, she would gayly pur- 
sue her route. If an Arab appeared, she bristled 
up her long mane, took reftigc between my fogs, 
and remained there until she saw him pass on, 
after exchanging with me the salutation which 
evciy native bestows on the traveler whom he 
meets on the way. 

One morning, enticed onward by the strange 
phantasmagoria of a mirage, in the sandy plain 
near Thebessa, I found myself at length in the 
midst of a desert. I could see nothing on every 
side but sand, heaped up like waves, and over 
which the burning heat of the atmosphere formed 
that sort of undulating reflection which produces 
the illusions of the mirage. Fatigue at length 
overcame me: suddenly I fell on the ground 
without strength, \ny head burning, and ready 
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to perish with thirst. The panting hyena came 
up to me, and smelt to me with apparent dis- 
quietude. Suddenly she darted off so abruptly, 
and with such rapidity, that 1 thought she h^ 
left me to my fate. I tried to rise and follow 
her, but I could not. Ten minutes passed, and 
I saw my faithful pet returning. She rush^ to- 
ward me, and began to lick my hands with her 
cool tongue, while her lips were dripping with 
fresh water. I observed that her track through 
the sand was marked by drops of moisture. 

The certainty of finding water restored my 
strength. I arose, and managed to follow the 
hyena, who walked on slowly in advance, turn- 
ing her head from time to time toward me. Ere 
long I reached a hole scooped out of the sand ; 
its bottom was moist, but contained no water. 
I tried to dig it deeper, but my hands, scorched 
by the sand, reach^ no water. Meantime the 
hysna wandered about scenting the ground. 
Suddenly she began to work with her paws, and 
made a small hole, which speedily became filled 
with water. Although somewhat brackish, it 
seemed to me delicious ; I drank of it freely, 
bathed my hands and face, and then proceeded 
homeward, following my faithful guide. 

Such was the extreme acuteness of this creat- 
ure's sense of smell, that at the distance of five 
or six leagues from the house which I inhabited < 
at Philippcville, she used to discover the exist- 
ence of the carcass of a dead animal. Then the 
natural instinct of the wild beast awoke, and 
would not be restrained. She used to manage 
to elude my vigilance, dart off with marvelous 
rapidity, and ere long return, gorged with flesh 
and half dead from fatigue. It was in one of 
these gastronomic excursions that I lost her. 
A panther, who had committed great ravages in 
the district, attacked and wounded her so severe- 
ly, that she died in a few hours af^er her return 
home. 


THE OLD SOLDIER’S STOlfr. 

I T was in a stirring time of the Duke of Well- 
ington's wars, after the French had retreated 
through Portugal, and Badajos had fallen, and 
we had driven them fairly over the Spanish 
frontier, the light division was ordereePon a few 
of their long leagues further, to occupy a line 
of posts among the mountains which rise over 
the northern banks of the Guodiana. A few 
companies of our regiment advanced to occupy 
a village which the French had just abandon- 
ed. 

We had had a brisk march over a scorched 
and fugged country, which had already been 
ransacked of all that could have supplied us with 
fresh provisions ; it was many days since we 
had heard the creak of the commissary’s wagon, 
and we had been on very short commons. There 
was no reason to expect much in the village we 
were now ordered to. The French, who had 
just marched out, would, of course, have helped 
themselves to whatever was portable, and must 
have previously pretty well drained the place. 
VoL. VI.— No. 38.— Dt 


We made a search, however, judfing that, pos- 
sibly, something might have been concealed from 
them by the peasants ; and we actually soon dis- 
covered several houses where skins of wine had 
been secreted. A soldier, sir, I take it, aftef hot 
service or fatigue, seldom thinks of much bbyond 
^he comfort of drinking to excess ; and I freely 
own that our small party soon caused a sad 
scene of confusion. • 

Every house and hovel was searched, and many 
a poor fellow, who had contrived to hide his last 
sldn of wine from his enemies, was obliged te 
abandon it to his allies. You might see the poor 
nativqji on all sides running away ; some with a 
morsel of food, others with a skin of wine in 
their arms, and followed by the menaces and 
staggering steps of the weary and half-drunken 
soldiers. 

** Vino ! vino /” was the cry in every part of 
the village. An English soldier, sir, may be for 
months together in a foreign land, and have a 
pride in not knowing how to ask for any thing 
but liquor. I was no better than the rest. 

“ Vino ! quicTO vino /” said I, to a poor, half- 
starved, and ragged native, who was stealing 
off, and hiding something under his tom cloak ; 
“ Vino ! you beggarly scoundrel ! give me vino!^ 
said I. 

** Vino no tengo /” he cried, as he broke from 
my grasp, and ran qfiickly and fearfully away. 

I was not very drunk — I had not had above 
half my quantity — and I pursued him up a street. 
But ho was the fleeter ; and I should have lost 
him, h^ I not made a sudden turn,* and come 
right upon him in a forsaken alley, where I sup- 
posed the poor thing dwelt. I seized him by the 
collar. He was small and spare, and he trem- 
bled under my gripe ; but still he held his own, 
and only wrapped his cloak the closer round his 
property. 

“ Vino! quiero vinoV' said I ; “ give me vinoP* 

** Nadot nada tengo he repeated. 

I had already drawn my bayonet. I am asham- 
ed, sir, to say, that we used to do that to terrify 
the poor wretches, and make them the sooner 
give us their liquor. As 1 held Ifim by the col- 
lar with one hand, 1 pointed the bayonet at his 
breast with the other, and I again cried, Vino!** 

“ Ffwo no tengo — nine, nino es /” — and he spoke 
the words with such a look of truth and earnest- 
ness that, had I not fancied I could trace through 
the folds of his cloak the very shape of a small 
wine-skin I should have believed him. 

“ Lying rascal !” said I, “ so you won’t give 
me the liquor 1 Then the dry earth shall drink 
it !” and I struck the point of my bayonet deep 
into that which he was still hugging to his 
breast. 

Oh, sir ! it was not wine that trickled down 
— ^it was blood, warm blood ! — and a piteous wail 
went like a chill across my heart ! The poor 
Spaniard opened his cloak ; he pointed to liif; 
wounded child ; and his wild eye asked me plain- 
er than words could have done, *’ Monster ! are 
you satisfied 1” 

I was sobered in a moment. I fell upon my,* 
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kM 0 s bemde the infant, and I tried to etanch 
tto blood. Yes, the poor fellow understood the 
tvttih: he saw, and he accepted mj anguish; 
ind we joined in our efforts to save the little 
victim. Oh f it was too late ! 

The little boy had fastened his small, clammy 
hands round a finger of each of us. He looked, 
at us alternately ; and seemed to abk, alike from 
his father and his murderer, that help which it 
was beyond the power of one of earth to give. 
The changes in the poor child’s countenance 
showed that it had few minutes to live. Some- 
times it lay so still I thought the last pang was 
over ; when a slight convulsion would qgitate 
Its frame, and a momentary pressure of its little 
hands would give the* gasping father a short, 
vain ray of hope. * 

You may believe, sir, that an old soldier, who 
oas only been able to keep his own liie at the 
expense of an eye and two of his limbs — who 
has lingered out many a weary day in a camp 
hospital after a hot engagement — ^must have 


learnt to look on death without any unnecesstiy 
concern. I have sometimes wished for it my- 
self ; and often havo felt thankful when my poor 
wounded comrades have been released by it f^m 
pain. 1 have seen it, too, in other shapes. I 
have seen the death-blow dealt, when its effects 
have been so instant that the brave heart's blood 
has been spilt, and the pulses have ceased to beat, 
while the streak ol life and health was still fresh 
upon the check — when a smile has remained 
upon the lips of my brother-soldier, even after 
he had fallen a corpse across my path. But, oh ! 
sir, what is all this compared with what I suf- 
fered as I watched life ebb slowly from the wound 
which I had myself so wantonly inflicted in the 
breast of a helpless, innocent child ! It was by 
mistake — by accident. Oh, yes ! I know it, 1 
know it well ; and day and night I have striven 
to forget that hour. But it is of no use; the 
cruel recollection never leaves my mind — that 
piteous wail is ever in my ears ! The father's 
agony will follow me to the grave 1 


Hlniitjiki 1B,rtnrii nf Current CuentB. 


THE UNITED STATES.* 

T he only proceeding of Congress, durjng the 
month, of special interest, have l>een the de- 
bates upon the foreign policy of the country: and 
these are unimportant, except as indicatii^ the 
views of individual members. Hon. W. R. Kino, 
President of the Senate and Vice-President elect, 
has resigned his seat, in consequence of ill health, 
and on the 20th of December, Senator Atchison of 
Missouri, was elected in his place. On the 23d, 
Senator M ason of Vi rgi n i a offered a resolu t ion , cal li ng 
an the President for copies of the correspondence 
between England, France, and the United States, 
upon the proposition to form a Tripartite Convention 
guaranteeing Cuba to l^pain. He advocated its adop- 
tion at some length, and was followed by Senator 
Casa, who took occasion to speak of the general 
foreign relations of the country. He regretted that 
our government had not protested, by a solemn piib- 
hc act, against the intervention of Russia in the af- 
fiurs of Hungary, and declared that we should ere 
long come up to this participation in the public law 
of the world, and also fully adopt the policy that no 
EuropeaA nation shall hereafter colonise any part 
of this continent. With regard to Cuba, be declared 
his opposition to all schemes of violeiiee and inva- 
sion, but expressed his cordial syinphtb^ with any 
efibrt. its people might make to secure their inde- 
pendence, and his belief th.at the possession of Cuba 
by the United Stales as a point of military defense, 
was a matter of high importance to this country. 
Senator Underwood of Kentucky replied to Mr. I 
Cess, urging the necessity of confining our efforts 
to the proper development of our own resources, 
sad opposing all projects of annexation and exfen- 
f jrni The resolution was debated sulmequently, 
and, finally, adopted. The correspondence called 
fry svM sent |o the Senate, on the 5th of January. 


The Earl of Malmesbury, on behalf of the English 
government, in a note, dated April 8, 1852. trans- 
mitted to Mr. Craiiipton the draft of a Contention to 
which the French goveniiueiit had assiMiled, mid to 
which he was instructed to ask the assent of the 
United Slates, it contained a clause in which the 
high contracting paitics severally and collectively 
** disclaimed now and forever hereafter, all intention 
tt> obt.ain possession of the Island of ('ulia,” and 
bound theiriseft’es “ to discountenance all such at- 
tempts to that effect on the part of any power or 
individual whatever.” In a letter, dated Dec. 1, 
1852, Mr. Everett, Secretary of State, replied to 
the profiosition of the representatives of England 
and France. In that paper he stated, that the Pres- 
ident fully concurred with his predecessors, who had 
repeatedly declared that the United States could not 
see with indifference the Island of Culm fall into the 
hands of any other European government than Spain 
— not, however, hi-causc wc should be dissatisfied 
with any natur^ increase of power and territory on 
the part of France or England. Frnnce, England, 
and the United States have all very greatly in- 
creased their domains within the last twenty yean, 
liy natural causes, without any disiiirbaiiee of the 
international relations of the principal slates, and 
with a very great increase of their commercial inter- 
course. But the case would be different in relercnce 
to the transferor Cuba from Spain to any other Euro- 
pean flower. That is not solely or mainly, us it is re- 
garded by lioth France and England, a European 
qiieslioii : on the contrary, it is an Arriencmi ques- 
tion, and to he decided as such. The President de- 
clines the profKHicd Convention, therefore, because : 
1. If concluded, it would certainly lie rejected by 
the Senate, and that would leave the condition of 
Cuba in a worse state than it is at present. 2. In 
the next place, thq convention would be of no use 
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unlesi it were lasting ; and it was at least doubtful 
whether it were within the competence of either 
government to bind its action for all coming time 
upon such a subject. 3. There was, moreover, a 
very strong aversion on the part of the United 
States to political alliances with European powers. 
4 . The contract, if entered into, would be very un- 
equal in substance. France and England, by enter- 
ing into it, would “disable themselves from obtaining 
possession of an island remote from their own gov- 
ernments, in another hemisphere, and one which, by 
no ordinary or peaceful course of things, could ever 
belong to either of them.” The United States, on 
the other hand, would, “ by the proposed Convention, 
disable themselves from making an acquisition which 
might take place without any disturbance of existing 
foreign relations aitd in the natural order of things. 
The Island of Cuba lies at our doors — it commands 
the approach to the Gulf of Mexico, which washes 
the shores of five of our States — it bars the entrance 
to that great river which drains half the North Amer- 
ican Continent, and with its tributaries, forms the 
largest system of internal water communication in 
the world — it keeps watch at the doorway of our in- 
tercourse with California, by the Isthmus route, 
ff an island like Cuba, belonging to the Spanish 
Crown, guarded the entrance to the Thames or 
the Seine, and the United States should propose 
a Convention like this to France and England, 
these powers would assuredly feel that the dis- 
ability assumed by ourselves was far less seri- 
ous than that which we asked them to assume.” 
Territorially and commercially Cuba, in our hands, 
would be a very valuable possession — under certain 
contingencies, indeed it might be almost essential 
to our safety. Still the President has thrown the 
whole force of his power against the attacks iniuie 
upon the island, and has even patiently sulimitted 
to the injuries inflicted upon the United States by 
the arbitrary conduct of the Culian authorities, rather 
than permit any suspicion to be cast u[K>n his inten- 
tions in this respect. This conduct of the Captain- 
General, however, is among tlic many incidents 
which point decisively to the expedfency of some 
change in the ndations of Cuba. Mr. Everett 
sketches the comparative history of Eiirtipc and 
America for the purpose of showing the steiuly and 
natural march of events by which the dominion of 
the United States ha.s been so greatly extended, and 
of proving that its eoMse(|uences have been in the 
higiii'sl degree beneflciij to Imth continents. He 
expresses the belief that it can not be for the inter- 
est of Spam to cling to a possession whi(^ it costs 
her so much to reiain, and which is of so little ad- 
vantage to her, and says, there can be no doubt that 
were it peacefully transferred to the United States, 
a pros|>erous commerce between Cuba and Spam, 
resulting from ancient associations and common 
language, and tastes, would be far more productive 
than the liest contrived system of colonial taxation. 
Such, notoriously, has been the result to Great 
Britain, of the establishment of the independence 
of the United States. These considerations render 
it im|K>ssible to believe that such a Convention, if 
concluded, could arrest the laws of American growth 
and progress. In the judgment of the President, it 
would be as easy to throw a dam from Cape Florida 
to Cuba, in the hope of stopping the flow of the 
Gulf stream, as to attempt, liy a compact like this, 
to fix the fortune of Cuba forever. 5. And a closing 
reason against the acceptance of the propo.sition is 
found in the fact that it would strike a deathblow to 
the conservative policy hitherv> pursued in this 


country towud Cuba. “ No Administration of thb 
Government, however strong in the public confi- 
dence in other respects, could stand a day under 
the odium of having stipulated with the great powers 
of Europe, that in no future time, under no change 
of circumstances, by no amicable arrangement with 
Spain, by no act of lawful war, should that calamity 
unfortunately occur, by no consent of the inhabit- 
ants of the islands, should they, like the posseMions 
of Spain on the American Continent, succeed ifi 
rendering themselves independent — in fine, that by 
no overruling necessity of self-preservation, should 
the United States ever make the acquisition of 
Cuba.” Mr. Everett’s letur has been received by 
Congress and the country as a very able expositimi 
of the American sentiment in regard to Cuba. No 
further debates upon the sifbject have been held in 
the Senate. In the House of Representatives, on 
the 3d of January, Mr. Venable spoke upon it, stren- 
uously opposing all attempts at invading Cuba, and 
expressing the opinion that further accessions of 
territory to the United States are not desirable. 
Several other members participated in the discus- 
sion. On the 3d of January, Senator Cass pre- 

sented a petition from a Baptist Society in Mary- 
land, asking the interposition of the American gov- 
ernment to secure liberty of religious worship to 
American citizens in Europe ; and took occasion to 
express himself very warmly in behalf of the prayer 
of the petitioners. 

The New York r^egislature met on the 4th of Jan- 
uary. The Assembly ^as organized by the election 
of W. S. Ludlow, of Suffolk County, Speaker, and 
John S. Nafew', Clerk. The message of Governor 
Seymour sets forth the condition of State affairs at 
length. Out of 2406 insane persons in the State, 
only 11^6 were within Asylums provided for their 
c.are. There were 1783 convicts in State prisons. 
Thcri^re 2027 miles of railroad in the State. 'I’he 
finances of the St.ate arc represented as being in an 
unsatisfactory condition — the annual oxpeii.'.ilures 
exceeding the income by nearly 8200,000. In regard 
to the completion of the State Canals the Governor 
recommends the appropriation of one million of dol- 
lars annually for six years to this object — which he 
thinks will he sufficient to bring the enlarged caniJ 
into use. About half a million will be re(|Uirea 
every year, for this purpose, beyond the amount of 
surplus tells. This may be raised by direct taxation, 
by a loan, or by amending the* ConstiAition ; but the 
Governor makes no specific recommendations as to 
the mode. The report of the Superintendent of 
Common Schools stales the numlier of schools in 
the State at 11,587, which have been kept at a cost 
of 81 >771, 895, exclusive of 8477,918 expended for 
school houses. 

MEXICO. 

Our accounts from Mexico continue to exhibit the 
same lamentable confusion in public affairs, whieb 
we recorded in our last Nunilier. In the course of 
the month, the revolution had extended itself into 
several of the northern Stales, a jironuHciamunto at 
Tampieo, having proved successful ; and Vittoria, 
the capital of Tamaulipas, falling into the hands of 
the insurgents. In no port of the Republic has a 
contest occurred between the government and revo- 
lutionary troops. The former have b**en too w'eak, 
numerically, to venture the hazards of battle. Each 
day, by the constant desertions which marked it, 
has added to this disinclination; and the success 
of the insurgents in capturing specie oonductss, 
has only served to intimidate the government offi- 
cers still more seriously. General Valdez, the fed- 
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enl general'in-chief, had accordingly assumed a 
defensive attitude, fortifying his camp near Orizaba. 
General Uraga, the revolutionary leader, with forces 
steadily augmenting, was hailed on all sides with 
extreme enthusiasm. His military cheat, at the 
latesU advices, was said to be amply supplied ; his 
men in the highest spirits ; and the declarations in 
favor of the movement pouring m upon him from alf 
directions. We are not reliably informed as to the 
fumored presence of General Santa Anna at the 
head-quarters of the revolution. 

Ill the mean time, the Government of Mexico has 
realized no aid whatever from the session of the 
National Congress. An appropriation of $600,000 
to meet current expenses has been made, but the 
inability of the legislature to indicate the fund from 
which the appropriation is to be derived, leaves the 
treasury as helpless as before. It is apprehended 
that the government will have to abdicate through 
sheer inability to meet the expenses of civil affairs ; 
and that the revolution will be permitted to have 
undisputed way to power. In the mean time, strug- 
gles are not intermitted for the invention of means 
of relief. The cabinet undergoes almost w'eekly 
changes. Seiior Yanez, who vainly endeavored to 
take arms against the sea of troubles,” has been 
obliged to yield, and resign the portfolio of foreign 
affairs. The President having tendered the post to 
Semirs Olaquibel and Bar, is still unsuccessful in 
his pursuit of a ministry. The Tehuantepec ques- 
tion, the only one which Congress could s^cly post- 
pone, is the only one it chooses to discuss. On the > 
lOth of December, by a votefof 46 to 40, it was de- 
cided to concede the route to the combination known 
as the Guadalajara Company. It wasisupposed that 
this fact precipitated the retirement of Senor Yanez, 
and once (nore ranged the Government in direct 
hostility with the Chamber of Deputies, and that a 
cabinet W'ould be sought, w'hnse adhesion to the 
proposition of Mons. Bcllange would better suit the 
predilections of the President. Judge Conkling, the 
new American Minister, arrived at the city of Mex- 
ico in the midst of these nuances, and was cordially 
received. 

The reported triumph of Count Raousset de Boul- 
bon, in the State of Sonora, referred to in our last 
dumber, proves to have been any thing else. After 
using every means to procure a negotiation favora- 
ble to his objects, which he explicitly defined to be 
peaceful colonization, and submission to Mexican 
authority, the* French company advanced toward 
Guyamas, early in November. At Hermosilla, they 
were encountered by the Mexicans under General 
Blanco. A sharp conflict occurred. Count Raousset 
was unable to participate, in consequence of an at- 
tack of dysentery, which obliged him to accompany 
the march in a litter ; and his men having fared badly 
in the conflict, losing every officer save the Count him- 
self, pre^sitions for withdrawal were dispatched to 
the Mexican commander. Eleven thousand dollars 
were demanded as partial indemnity for expenses, 
the French agreeing to seek a sea-port forthwith, 
and retire to California. The proposition was ac- 
cepted ; and on the 15lh of November, the Count 
and his volunteers, the former in a dying condition, 
embarked at Mazatlan for San Francisco. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Buenos Ayres, since the termination of the dicta- 
torial rule of General Urquiza, has exhibited com- 
isendable liberality in its commercial system. On 
ibe 18th of October a decree throwing open the waters 
«f the Paianato the traffic of the world, was promul- 
|ited.aiiile new impetus thus given to a trade in | 


that vsat inland region, which the conservative policy 
of Rosas had shut up from the world. Policy, per- 
haps, had a share in this measure. Apprehensive of 
an attack from the banished chief, the people of 
Buenos Ayres are anxious to conciliate evciy possi- 
ble means of strengthening themselves ; and the free 
trade of the La Plata’s tributaries will go far to secure 
the friendship of Great Britain, France, and the 
United States, the supposed arbiters of their politi- 
cal fate. The same motives have dictated the most 
friendly overtures to the other States of the Argent- 
ine. The independence of Paraguay has been ac- 
knewledged. Corrientes and Santa Fd have been 
induced to assume a neutral posture ; and thus the 
security of the newly emancipated state from further 
molestation may be regarded as ascGitained. Gen- 
eral Urquiza has manifested no disposition to resume 
a position of which, doubtless, he was as thoroughly 
weary as the Buenos Ayreans themselves. The 
latest accounts left him in his own government of 

Entre Rios, where his popularity is unbounded. 

The subject of slave-trade aliolitionhas been pressed 
upon public attention in Brazil, by two or three 
recent occurrences. One was the banishment of 
Anthony de Fonseca, a distinguished merchant of 
Rio, for alleged participation in the traffic. Another 
was the reception of messengers from the London 
yearly meeting of Friends, sent out for the purpose 
of encouraging the lalior of suppression. They were 
warmly received by the Emperor, and indulged with 
a prolonged audience. Subsequently, they held pub- 
lic meetings on the subject in several of the Brazilian 
towns, where they w cre treated with entire respect. 
A third fact, indicating the present good faith ami 
success of government in its exertions to repress the 
trade, is the recall of the British fleet, hitherto sta- 
tioned on the const, for the purpose of insuring a 
thorough compliance with the treaty. The latest ad- 
vices from Rio Janeiro apprise us of yet more ex- 
tended measures on the part of the Ifnpcr<ul govern- 
ment, for enlarging its foreign anil domestic steam 

marine. The government of Chili is busy with 

projects of internal reform — the sutislituiion of a 
direct, for the veteran tithe tax, being one of its 
latest measures. The project, for it is still nothing 
more, meets with the liveliest opposition of the 
agricultural interest, which, like that of England, 
will eventually have to yield to the progress of free 
trade and its correlative, direct taxation. Much in- 

terest IS also felt in the state of relations between 
Peru and its northern neighljors. All the conserva- 
tive sympathies of Chili arc with Peru, in thf contest 
which imminently threatens between that republic 
and the Skates of Ecuador and New Granada. The 
refusal of the Penivian government to indemnify that 
of Ecuador for the cost of repelling the expedition 
of General Flores, excites the bitterest animosity of 
the Ecuadoreans. The National Congress authorized 
President Urbina to declare war forthwith — an au- 
thority which had not been exerted when our latest 
accounts departed ; but it was presumed the delay 
would only continue long enough to enable General 
Urbina to assure himself of the assistance of New 
Granada and Bolivia before solemn proclamation 
should be made. Peru in the meantime arms herself 
as rapidly as possible for the contest, hopeful, doubt- 
less, of aid from Chili, from England (whose relations 
at Lima are the most intimate), and from the United 
States, conciliated by the liberality of the conditions 
affixed in the recent treaty to the use of Lobos gu- 
•no. The annual budget of New Granada esti- 

mates the probable income of the ensuing flacal year 
at 721,732 reals, of $90.511 ; and the probable ex- 
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jcnditure at nearly double that amount, viz., 1,438,- 
305 reals, or $179,650. This is the estimate for a 
peace establishment ; no calculations are made for 
the probable contingency of war, and no means are 
pointed out for meeting the formidable deficit. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

The settlement of the free-trade question, on the 
25th November, by the adoption of Lord Palmers- * 
ton’s Resolution, was followed only by a momentary 
pause, the annual budget having been introduced to 
the House on the 3d December. The leading pro- 
visions were the following : 

Shipping to be relieved, and only to pay for lights 
which benefit it. This relief will cost the country 
.£100,000 per annum. Select Committees on pilot- 
age and ballasting. 

Royal Navy Salvage abolished. 

Important measures fur manning the Navy and 
merchant service. 

Stamps used for shipping to be considered. 

No change in sugar duties. 

Colonies may refine sugar in bond. 

Duties on rum and molasses used in breweries to 
be considered. 

Measures of highway rates to be introduced. 

No change in county rates or local taxes. 

Malt duties to be reduced one half, from 10th of 
October next. 

Drawback upon malt spirits in Scotland to be done 
away with. 

Tea duties reduced. First year, a reduction of 
4id., and the five following years 2d. per year unlit 
The duty reaches a shilling. 

Hop duty reduced one half. 

Exemption of industrial incomes, to commence at 
£100 per year. 

On property, income exemption to commence at 
£50 per annum. 

Pro[)crty and income tax to extend to Ireland. 
Increase in estimate for Army and Navy £600,000 
Surplus on the year would be about £1,100,000. 
The sulijGct of Administrative reform to be intro- 
duced. 

The house tax to be extended and increased. 

Mr. Disraeli, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
advocated these measures, seriofim, in a speech of the 
usual length, and of much more than usual ability, ! 
avowing the determination of the Ministry to stand 
i>r fall by the whole budget, and not to make the 
slightest concession in the least important particular. 
The most obvious feature of the document was the 
reduction of the hop and malt duties one half, which 
would cause a deficit of five or six millions in the 
annual revenue, to be met by a corresponding in- 
crease in the house tax. The free trade par^ 
justly regarded this as an attempt of the Ministry 
to redeem its influence with the agriculturists, so 
seriously imperiled by its abandonment of protective 
duties a few days before, and at once the whole 
force of opposition was mustered against it. Com- 
mon consent seemed to select the proposed increase 
of the house tax as the issue upon which the per- 
manence of the Cabinet should be made to depend. 
The contest lasted, with varying phases, until Thurs- 
day night, December 16lh. In vain was the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer urged to w'ithdraw the budget. 
His resolution to abide by it was not to be shaken, 
and the night wc have named was pre-announced as 
that upon which a division would take place, and 
the fate of the Ministry be finally determined. The 
speech of Mr. Disraeli on that occasion bristled with 
all the peculiar attributes of bis mind and rhetoric. 
Refusing to debate at lengtl\ (he obnoxious house 


duty, against which the assaults of opposition had 
been mainly directed, he turned upon Sir Charles 
Wood and Sir James Graham, who had leveled their 
attacks upon the proposed diversion of the Public 
Works Fund to the indemnification of the reduced 
shipping dues, and made a sarcastic and vehement 
charge upon the whole conduct of the late Whig 
Ministry. He began by declaring that after listen- 
ing attentively to a four nights’ debate, he had not 
listened to one good reason for amending one of tiie 
propositions he had originally ofiered. The Public- 
Works Loan Fund, he contended, was nothing more 
than a vast and independent resource for ministerial 
corruption ; that it had been originally created at the 
conclusion of war, for the employment of the 200,000 
seamln then discharged from the service ; and that its 
application to that use, on indeed to any other pro- 
motjpn of public, welfare, had become traditional. 
He especially charged the Whig administration with 
mal-appropriation of this fund, entering into tedious 
details ; and then, shifting his ground, recalled the 
history of the window-tax reduction, effected by Sir 
C. Wood. This was done to show, that the charge of 
unreasonably augmenting direct taxation, which the 
budget had provoked, u as much more applicable to 
those measures upon which the Whigs had chosen 
to test the merits of their administration. The Min- 
ister then proceeded to justify the principles upon 
which the budget was founded, and, after launching 
his diatribes with the utmost impartiality upon both 
I Whigs and Conservatives, he concluded with a pre- 
diction, that the Coalition Ministry, which should 
succeed him, would ffb temporarily triumphant — ^but 
short-lived. The spirited but vanquished statesman 
sat down, Amid prolonged and deafening cheers. 
The sympathy of every Englishman, of whatever 
party,* was with the man who so thocoughly illus- 
trated the national disposition for “ dying game 
and^hilc the ministry to which he belonged, and 
the objectionable measures it resorted to, in order 
to prolong Its hold upon power, met with general 
contempt ; the meed of applause could not be with- 
held from the political gladiator, who had played his 
part so manfully. Mr. Gladstone followed Mr. Dis- 
raeli in a temperate address, rebuking the indis- 
criminate rancor, as he regarded it, of the latter, 
and justifying the position of himself and frieiMs 
w'ith reference to several measures. The division. 


which ensued, resulted : 

For Ministers * ». S86 

Against them 305 

Adverse majority 19 


The announcement of the defeat, carried Lord 
Derby at once to the Queen, who accepted the re- 
signation of himself and his colleagues. No notable 
effect was produced on the money market by the 
event. It was too apparent that the out-going gov- 
ernment had no stronger hold upon popular confidence 
than upon that of the House : and that any change 
would be welcome. Lord Aberdeen, the confidential 
friend and associate of Peel, was sent for by the 
Queen, and forthwith entered upon the duty of form- 
ing a new administratioii, drawing its elements from 
the two leading parties, who had taken a promim ur 
part in the recent contest; and within a week ihr- 
cabinet was completed as follows : 

Earl of ABiRnssit First Lord of the TrensKr.. 

Lord Cranwortr Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. Gladstonx Chancellor of ExohiNiuer 

Lord Palmkrstom Home Secretary. 

Loid JoJiR Russell Foreign Secrctar}'. 

Dvkx of Nxwcastlc Colonial Seoretsrj'. 
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Sir Jahbb o *A^ AM ‘ First Lord of tho Admimlty. 

Eabl Gbanvillb Prasideiit of the GoancU. 

Duxx OF Aboylb Lord Privy Seal. 

Bon. Sydubf IIbbbbrt . . .Secrotary at War. 

Sir C. Wood PresH. of Board of Control. 

Sir yr. Molbsworth First Comin’r. Public Works. 

ItAi&uxs or Lansoowmb. . . A seat in the Cabinet, with- 
* out ofltee. 

FRANCE. • 

The Senahu Consultum of November 4th, named 
yie 21st and 22d of that month for a popular vote on 
die Plebtscttvmt establishing the Empire. Tho vote 
was accordingly taken throughout France on thme 
days, and without disturbance or remarkable inci- 
dent. Sucli opposition as ventured to display itself, 
was chiefly exhibited in the southern provinces and 
in La Vendde. On the 1st of December, thtf Corps 
Legislatif repaired in fi^l equipage and state to the 
Hotel de Ville, where the President was in waiting, 
and through M. Billault, their presiding officer, an- 
nounced the result, in a speech remarkable only for 
Its ardent expressions of devotion to the new order 
of things. The vote was reported as follows : 


For the Empire 7,864,180 

Against it 053,145 

Votes canceled as illegal 63,336 


Majority for Louis Napoleon as Em- 
peror 7,547.718 


The Prince, in reply, disclaimed for the new reign 
any pretensions to legitimate right, notwithstanding 
he hud chosen to assume a title, Napoleon 111., sig- 
nificant of dynastic succession. He felicitated him- 
self on having ac.quired his tlyone by the volition of 
a free people, rather than by fraud, conquest, or 
violence ; and that he was fortunately ^urroundedby 
wise and independent men, who would be enabled to 
bring back his authority within just limits, should he 
ever quit them. Contrasting his own conduct w'ith 
that of the restored Bourbons, he expressed his de- 
termination to recognize every preceding govern- 
ment as legitimate, and its acts as surviving and 
valid; preferring to date his reign from the passing 
day, rather than from the year 1815. In conclusion, 
he solemnly recorded an oath that no sacrifice should 
be wanting on his part to insure the prosperity of the 
country; and that while he maintained peace, he 
would yield in nothing touching the honor and dig- 
nity of France. The Senate was convened next day, 
and proceeded to determine the Civil List of the new 
monarchy. A general amnesty was declared. M. 
Achille Fould was declared Minister of State. The 
presumptive inheritance of the crown was settled 
upon Prince Jerome Bonaparte. Prince Napoleon 
Bonaparte, the cousin of the Emperor, has been ap- 
pointed Viceroy of the kingdom of Algeria. The 
coronation is announced to take place in the month 
of May, and vast preparations are on foot to make 
it a resplendent affair. Such are some of the items 
of domestic hrrangement, by which the fruits of the 
Emperor's shrewd and masterly policy are secured 
to himself and family, and the questionable means 
Mint from sight by the splendor of the consummation. 

There was no hesitation on the part of the foreign 
powers to acknowledge the Empire. The acquies- 
eence of England, indeed, was so promptly accorded 
as to excite the ** most vivid satisfaction" of his Im- 
perial Majesty ; and, at the same time, the most 
animated reproaches of the British public against I 
Lord Malmesbuiy, the Foreign Secretary, whrae I 
personal prepossessions w ere said to have overcome | 
all regard to national dignity and propriety. Our } 
own Minister acted with the others, in deference to j 
the established usage of this government recognizing | 


the government do facto. His Holiness, Pope Pius 
IX., conveyed to the Emperor expressions of his 
entire satiafactioii with the new order of things. It 
was for some time a problem, whether the Pontiff 
would accede to the filial wish of the Prince, to have 
him present at the approaching ceremony of corona- 
tion ; but it IS now understood that his Holiness has 
consented to attend the rite, and consecrate the 
nouveau regime with the apostolic lienediction. 

Our latest intelligence from France, shows that 
the Senate has been quite liberal in its construction 
ef the inaugural speech, so far as its conservative 
check to the Imperial will was referred to. The 
Emperor submitted to that body certain amendments 
to the Constitution of February 14th, 1852, whereby 
the prerogatives of granting amnesties, making 
treaties, and decreeing public works, and the right 
of the Ministers to vote upon the budget were as- 
sured to him. The Senate debated the propositions 
at some length, and eventually named a committee 
to wait upon the Emperor, and beg some modifica- 
tions. The Emperor only replied, by repvatiiig that 
the Senate merely desired a conflict, as a salvo to 
its own dignity, and that his demands would be 
neither withdrawn or abated. Of course, the amend- 
ments were adopted without further discussion. 

Among other displays of the Imperial clemency, the 
release of Abd-el-Kader occupies a prominent place. 
After lieing royally entertained at Pans, where for 
some weeks he w'as the cynosure of nil eyes, he 
sailed on the 21st Decemtier for Broussa, in Asia 
.Minor, where be is to enjoy the reluctant hospitality 
of the Porte, as a prisoner within the walls of that city. 

SPAIN. 

The progress of European reaction has been not- 
ably illustrated in Spam since our last issue. In 
the course of November, a new Constitution was 
promulgated by the Queen, making the Senate he- 
reditary, and restricting the right of suffrage to a 
very limited number of electors, determined by a 
high property qualification. The popular discontent 
with this alteration disclosed itself in a flood of pe- 
tition.s, deprecating the measure, and praying a re- 
turn to the previous organic law. General Narvaez, 
the most popular of Spanish statesmen. General 
Concha, the former liberal Governor of Cuba, and 
other prominent public men, threw themselves at 
onco into opposition. The former was ordered to 
convey himself beyond the frontiers. The Ministry, 
notwithstanding the withdrawal of the veteran Mar- 
tinez de la Rosa from the Council, expressed its 
resolution to persist ; hut since that time, the dis- 
content has proved to be so general, that Bravo 
Murillo, has handed in the resignations of himself 
and his colleagues, and been replaced by General 
Roncali, whose views w*e are not apprised of. It is 
hoped that her Most Catholic Majesty may be pre- 
vailed upon to recall the obnoxious instrument. 

The rest of Europe presents no feature of marked 
importance. A measure similar to that proposed in 
Spain has been introduced into the Prussian Cham- 
bers, without meeting the least opposition. The 
Emperor of Austria, at recent advices, was at Ber- 
lin, visiting his niyal brother, the King of Prussia. 
Austrian finances continue to haunt the money 
markets of Europe, recently, in the shape of an ap- 
plication for a loan of ten millions sterling. While 
the army remains undiminiahed— sand it is presumed 
that no reduction will be thought of, so long as the 
foreign policy of Napoleon HI. remains undecided— 
there is little prospect of the loan being taken, unless 
at most extraordinary usury. ^Turkey hu pro- 

duced no fresh pheqpmena since our last. 



CMtur'a Coaij Cjiair. 


W RITING, M we now do, upon the heel of Do- 
cemher, it seems as if the Seasons hod changed 
their places, and as if the weeks, in all the merri- 
ment of the Christmas scene, were giving us a May- 
day dance. Old men’s memories are mustered, tS 
miUch us such a winter of open windows and of 
bloom : the camellias are before their time ; the roses 
of summer are showing flowers ; and they tell us 
(who are favored with the sight and the odor of such 
things) that the violets are showing their blue ban- 
ners through the frost-crimpen leaves ; and the girls 
are making Christmas nosegays from northern gar- 
dens. 

Last year, at a date not far oflf from this, and we 
spent a few icy periods upon the East River bndge 
of glass, where people traveled on foot to Brooklyn, 
and shivered in the sunshine. The contrast is as 
great as could be fancied : and the twin winters when 
fifty-two and fifty-three drifted up — the one in frozen 
spray, and the other in clouds of flowers — will prove 
most excellent marking years, by which to score the 
eouplet of twelvemonths which gave to our Magazine 
a hundred thousand of subscribers. 

Nor are the blessings of the year narrowed to the 
North. The Southern winter is but a prolonged 
October, with the warm autumn haze hanging lov- 
ingl> over the rice stubble and the cane fields, and the 
withered remnants of cotton. The japonica flaunts 
in open gardens ; and the moss-rose, LamarquCb, 
sweetens the Georgian fields in January. Even the 
geranium in our office w'induw wears the sun that 
steals through the dusty panes with a grace, and a 
gratitude of blossom, that returns thanks in perfume ; 
and the white liells of a frail heather stir as we open 
the casement, and welcome with full cups of pollen 
the blithe December. 

As for the town, it has felt the sunshine too pleas- 
antly to sc^k other pleasure in the fetes that outlast 
the night ; and balls have been at a discount. The 
short sittings upon Lecture benches, have chimed 
more nearly with the enjoyment fif the soft moon- 
shine, under which whispering couples of lecture- 
goers have talked of Dr. Kane and the ice, or of the 
naughty Swift, and the suffering Vanessa and Stella. 
We may say, indeed, that the repeated lectures of 
our guest, Mr. Thackeray, have quickened a literary 
inquiry, and promoted a Gulliver-like reading that is 
most strange and notable. Editor as we are, and 
thriving as we do on the dry meal of tiooks, we find 
ourselves hardly posted enough in the witticisms and 
humor of good Queen Anne’s time, to fope with the 
lady conversationists who beset us at every hand. 
Time and again have we been compelled to yield the 
floor and the argument, and to go back to our study 
for a fresh reading of the matter in dispute. Our 
only resource, to sustain our reputation as literary 
purveyor, has been to shift the topic upon times more 
near, or more remote ; and to beleaguer our fair 
tempters with quotations, out of the present tide of 
their study. 

Henry Esmond is the tea-table staple : Fitz- 
Boodle belongs to bar-room chat ; and romantic young 
men, in emulation of the valorous hero of Swift’s 
time, are even thinking of transferring their atten- 
tions from Bcatnx-like daughters to their widowed 
mothers. The engagements of the winter if the pres- 
ent fever continues, will undoubtedly show a great 
galaxy of widow names ; and flirta, we are sorry to 
aay, are at a vorrespouding discount. 

Who indeed, with half an eye, but must perceive. 


that the attention heretofore lavished upon coquettish 
young girls is a most idle and absurd employment, 
only bringing regrets and disappointment,, gild all 
manner of uneasiness ? And who does not further 
perceive, that an experienced woman of five-and- 
thirty, or two-and-forty, well preserved, skilled in 
the management of refractory husbands, delicstesin 
her impulses, refined in her expression, generous in 
her widowhood, and esptivating in her weeds, is the 
very ideal of most rational hopes, and the proper re- 
cipient of all those romantic charities which abound 
in the youthful heart ? 

Fflr our own part, if we were young and unhappy, 
we would marry a widovsi 

• ' 

Aside from the Henry Esmond and Thackeray 
fever of the winter, we do not know that we have 
any particular contagion to speak of. New York 
ladies are certainly literary the present season, just 
as they were Kossuth-y and Jenny Lind-y a few sea- 
sons ago. The taste for German, Hungarian, and 
music, has yielded to a taste for old English litera- 
ture ; and the number of British Essayists,” and 
** Addison’s Works,” and ** Gulliver’s Travels,” and 
Steele’s “Christian Hero,” which have this year 
been done up m calf and gilt, and sold for Christmas 
cadeaua, is, we are told, most surprising ; and far 
exceeds the number for any previous year. 

We do not know but old English literature is ab- 
solutely driving out df the market Undo Tom’s Cabin, 
and that fervor, and passion, and strong expression, 
will yield lb the quiet simplicity of such gentlemen 
as Addison and Temple. If booksellers could only 
forcSbe these shifts in the town tast^, they would 
make their fortune. But like the changes in Wall 
Steget, our literary taste is exceedingly spasmodic 
and whimsical. One day, Shakespeare is above par, 
and there are large sales on time ; the next, a few 
outsiders, set on by a comer movement in Scott or 
Bulwer, will bid heavily on the Waverley and Pel 
ham Novels. Yet at the end of the week it often 
happens that these are both down ; and that some 
“Thackeray” Exhibit of worth and wit (corre- 
sponding to an ingenious annual statement of%be 
Delaware and Hudson) will carry Swift to the very 
top of the market. 

Jt IS perhaps worth suggestion, t{}at Messrs. Rsoi^m 
and Brother issue from month to month a table of the 
comparative range of the different authors who are 
in favor with the ladies of New York. It would 
serve not only as a guide to those desirous of making 
library investments, but would make a permanent 
and philosophic history of the march of mind. 

As an aid to this hint, we will venture to sum up 
what we think would be the proper mode of state- 
ment ; at the same time giving the average rate of 
current literary stocks. 

State or the Mabket fob Dbcembib, 1853, 

There was eonstderable movement the past month In 
literary stocks, and prices ruled steady. The greatest 
rtuetuation we have to note is in Uncle Tom*s Cabin— 
opening at 170 and closing at 150, with a downward ten- 
lionry. 

Thackeray was active : Sales at 103^, buyer’s option 
Steele in demand ; quotations at 135 to 136. We hear of 
a large sale, six months paper, at 191. 

Mrs. Kirkland (Gift-Book) 100 to 113. Domestics gen- 
erally rather dull. 

Homes of American Authors fhir to middling. A fbw 
sales at 00 to 38. (Chiefly by manuftoturers.) 

Napoleon and his Marshals, heing an old stock, was 
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rather heavy. Cioaed, howercr, with an upward ten- 
dency. 

Tlcknor and Bancroft steady ; parchaaed generally for 
imreetment. 

Addison and Swift have been lively. Shrewd capital- 
lets are, however, cauuous about largo investments at 
present prices. 

With this gratuitous hint, we connmrad the matter 
to those more immediately concerned. 


A FRIEND in the South drops us a line — as we 
sum up what we can, to amuse our readers of every 
zoiu' — “ that the winter, saving an overplus of rain, 
is the merest bagatelle of a winter ; and 1 am writing 
by an open window, although it is well past the 
middle of December. The boys, black and s^ite, 
are playing at marbles ilf the streets ; and of the 
night-time are throwing off all manner of stray ire- 
works, in anticipation of the coming Christmas. It 
IS rather a funny way, you may think, of ushering 
in the great festive season of the year : but it is our 
way of proving a youthful light-heartedness that is 
earnest to make itself heard. 

“ By the way,” he continues, “ 1 can*t say we al- 
together relish the manner in which * Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin* appears to be making its way, not only in 
England, but also, by last advices, upon the Conti- 
nent. I don’t wish you at all to think that we are 
insensible to such literary merit as certainly belongs 
to the book ; but it is natural enough surely, that 
we, tied as we are by apparently insoluble ties to 
an institution that belongs to our families, and hearths, 
and childhood, and that has a sort of antiquity which 
commands reverence almost, in the persons of our 
old household servants, should look a little askance 
at such exhibition of it, as makes us play the mon- 
ster in the eyes of all the society of Europe. * 

** I don’t mean to enter now any special plea in 
favor of the system. But 1 w'ant you, at ]east,fWind 
such as we have regard for in your whereabouts, to 
believe that we have hearts of flesh, like the rest of 
the world ; and that we know how to he kind, and 
careful, and considerate toward those who, by the 
dispensation of Providence, are thrown under our 
hands and ownership. 

“ Pray, what can I do ? Here arc some thirty or 
foAy poor fellows who have fallen to my lot, with a 
fair extent of ground in our pleasant pine country. 
They have been in my father’s and grandfather’s 
fhroily for years.* They tre attached not only tii the 
place, but to myself and to my wife. They throng 
about us when we go away, to bid us ailieu : and 
they throng about us when we come back, to shout 
a most conlial welcome. Even * Mamma,’ the old 
nurse of the family, who held me for years in her 
aims, and John and Arthur who are now in their 
graves, scarce forbears to kiss me. 

** They ^irwork well, and they all live well ; and 
it would aadly run against my better judgment to 
make sale of a single one, even to the kindest of 
mastera. 1 believe sincerely that some of them would 
rather die than to leave me. Yet perhaps some peo- 
ple would count it virtuous in me to sell all of them, 
and go away from a country where this old * plague- 
spot* is lingering. But 1 can not, and could not sat- 
isfy my conscience in doing this. 

** "WhMi then can 1 do 7 

** Nothing, sir, as it seems to me, save to make 
them as happy as possible, by encouraging system- 
atie habits of industry, of cleanliness, and correct 
moral action. To tell the truth, I am hoping very 
much fer the time, when a little fuller and more 
complete civilisation in the midst of our pine woods, 


vrill draw very many people of the North to a winter 
residence under our balmy atmosphere ; and then, 
please God, when we talk as friends about common 
grievances, over a common table, we may hope to 
lay our shoulders together in a brotherly way for the 
amendment of whatever is wrong in our common 
^country, w'hether it be Northward or Southward.” 

Washington, the papers tell us, is even now 
filling up with the firstlings of that tribe of office- 
seekers, who will presently overran the capital. 
The old clerks who have fattened on the public 
granary, winning their insecure earnings by hard 
labor, are girding themselves up for a new cast upon 
the tide of life. It is at best a sorry maintenance 
I for a man, which, at the longest, can barely out- 
reach the four years of Presidential life ; and which 
at the expiration of such term leaves him, with mind 
I and hand attuned to a clerkly organization that he 
can transplant nowhere. 

Within our knowledge, we can recall the scant 
figure of an old gentleman of sixty, who, by courtesy 
and attention, had managed to retain place through 
three successive administrations — who had reared 
his family through a dozen of years upon the small 
income belonging to his post — saving nothing, and 
yielding much of independence in his endeavor to 
retain the place that gave bread to his household ; 
and, at the opening of the fourth administration, 
when his head was white with labors, and his hand 
and brain cramped to his trcad-mill offices, turned 
carelessly adrift, an aimless and almost hopeless 
wreck of a man. We can imagine no position more 
disconsolate, or more full of harassment ; and we 
beg those concerned in the ordering of such matters, 
if it be possible, to arrange such disposition of the 
metropolitan clerkships, pertaining to the cabinets, 
as shall have some mca.sure of permanence ; and 
not invite that heedless scrambling for place, which 
breeds unwise expectation, and which entails de- 
sertion and destitution. 


We hear latterly of a pretty game upon the vanity 
of our provincial ireat men, h hich has greatly amused 
us, and which has greatly profited the projectors of 
the enterprise. Vanity is a capital mine to work ; 
and cautiously drained, and dug over, it will yield 
equally well with any of the Sonora or Quartz- 
mining companies. 

Mr. A. B. (the projector in question) who is 
largely concerned in the arts of mezzotint and line 
engraving, writes a must pleasant and voluble letter 
to a buxom ^untry gentb'man of large means, stating 
in most delicate formula, that he has conceived the 
design of giving to the w'orld a repertoire of the lives 
and likenesses of distinguished Americans. He 
dilates upon the duty such individuals owe to their 
country, and their kin, and tlieir children ; their 
portraits ought to be handed down ; their lives ought 
to be snatched from obscurity. In this view he 
urges their compliance with his request to forward 
a daguerreotype, and a well-written biography ; he 
has applied to them at the instigation of a distin- 
guished countryman of theirs; he hopes that no 
/bolish views of delicacy will prevent their com- 
pliance. 

Mr. C. D. (the gentleman addressed in this strain) 
becomes happy — suddenly happy ; happy in a way 
he hardly dares mention to his wife ; he feels his 
vanity growing by ells ; he wakes in the night with 
the pleasant conviction that renown has lighted on 
his hearth and head. He meets his fellow towns- 
men with a patronizing air; anticipating their in* 
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onased regard at finding him enrolled (aa he thinks 
privately, ho deaervei to bo) with distinguished 
Americans. If a member of Congress, he looks 
round upon his brothers of the benches with a com- 
placent smile ; thinking that in time they may pos- 
sibly work up to his standard. 

He naturally secures the writing of the biography,^ 
and dispatches the daguerreotype. He finds him- 
self, however, after the lapse of a few weeks, in the 
acceptance of a memorandum of the probable cost 
of the engraving, stating that the expenses of the 
proposed work are extravagantly large, and hoping 
that eighty or a hundred dollars, more or less, will 
not forbid the distinguished gentleman from fulfill- 
ing an obligation which he owes to his country (if 
a bachelor), or to his posterity (if married). 

Now, such is the pleasant buoyancy of most men’s 
vanity, that in nine cases out of ten, eighty or a 
hundred dollars do not stand in the way of a sort of 
distinction, at once modestly acquired, and most 
popularly and publicly recorded. 

The consequence is, in our day, that we are en- 
joying a vast galaxy of distinguished men, in all 
the chiaro-scuro of Sartain, and of Sadd. The re- 
sult is only unfortunate, as calculated to perplex 
the compilers of biographical dictionaries of the 
next generation. It surely encourages the arts ; it 
promotes warmth of feeling ; it inspires courage ; 
and — we are happy to learn — ^that it proves richly 
remunerative to the projectors. 

We are ourselves strongly in hopes of receiving^ 
a lithographed letter of proposals ; and inasmuch as 
we have gratuitously given this publicity to the de- 
sign we shall expect to escape at ** half-cost of 
plate.’' As a matter of gratification to our children, 
we should feel gratified to that limit of expenditure. 

As for French affairs, they have gone on, as the 

Current Events” of our Table will tell the reader, 
most swimmingly. The new Emperor has put on his 
honors, as if he were born to them ; and that happy 
French people has slipped into the livelihood of im- 
perial rule aa gayly, and fondly, and quietly, and 
(to all appearance) as lovingly as they ever slipped 
before into Kingship, or Republic, or Consulate, or 
the Rule of Red. God grant them patience, and 
long-suffering ; and with these, a kindling of indi- 
vidual effort and manly independence, which, when 
they be ripened with reading and with thought, will, 
we trust, bring down from heaven upon their strick- 
en and thirsty land some manna of Freedom, and 
some dews of Christian grace ! 

Balls and theatric shows are deadening all grum- 
bles of malcontent, and the throng of struigers who 
fill the Boulevards and the shops, fill up the tills of 
the BourgeoutCf and take off the edge of tyranny, 
with the round rim of the tinkling coin. 

As with us, they tell us that the rains have soak- 
ed the city and the country, spoiling the last of the 
Southern vintage, and making the Macadam of the 
Boulevards a waste of mud. 

Among the new things which have amused the 
new-born imperialists, has been the story of an Im- 
perial hunt in the forests of Fontainebleau. Nor 
must the untraveled reader imagine the forest to be 
merely a caged park, or Boston Common. Thou- 
sands of acres lie in it ; and the boles of the hoary 
sycamores, and lime-trees, and beeches, would show 
proudly even beside the most gigantic that stretch 
their shadows upon the waters of Ontario. More- 
over, they stand at proud intervals apart, as you 
ride through the noble forest glades, and the wild 
grass and anemones grow abujndantly, giving open 


and ravishing distances to the eyes, and offering fair 
riding for a cohort of hunters geared after the olden 
time. 

And in such guise, with outriders and attendant 
ladies in green velvet riding-dresses trimmed with 
gold, and with hats looped up with golden-braid and 
overhung with dark ostrich plumes, Louis Napoleon 
went out to his Imperial hunting fiSte. The dresses 
of the cavaliers were in full keeping with what we 
read of the knights of a royal household, when t^e 
dastard and slobbering Louis XI. rode gayly through 
the same forest in chase of the wild-boar. 

The new Emperor is both a better shot and a bet- 
ter horseman than Louis XI. ; and they tell us that 
he siyprised even the best equipped men of his com- 
pany. Good shooting tells well in France, whether 
it be in the forest or the sflreet ; Louis Napoleon has 
found his account in it before in the street, and now 
he has balanced the account in the forest. 

Akin to this marching up of the old-time manoeu- 
vres in the field, we may record the fact announced 
in a blaze by the Paris modistes, that the evening- 
dresses of the time of the first Napoleon’s court have 
been revived, both to the sleeve and the shortened 
waist. Let our lady-readers look up a portrait of 
Josephine, or an old family-picture painted by Wal- 
do at the opening of the present century, and they 
may fancy how they will appear — ^perhaps in lese 
than a year, when our good ladies above Blcecker- 
street shall have countenanced the Imperial novelty, 
and have grown as stingy of w'aist as they will be 
generous of bosom. , 

Nor is pleasant story wanting in these imperial 
days to point the periods of our favorite Guinot. 

I We can not forbear to render into English this one, 

I which shows a better turn of French sefhtiment than 
we are in the way of recounting : 

Mcnsieur D and wife were rich to luxuriance , 

but they had a daughter, the eldest, in whom their 
pride had once centred, who, by a sad dispensation 
of Providence, was rendered a cripple for life. No 
marnage-fgte and no gay betrothment lay before her 
desolate and widow'ed maidenhood. But the pa- 
rents, with a tenderness worthy of all emulation, 
atoned for the lack of wooers by the constancy a^d 
delicacy of their devotion ; and as her age drew on 
to majority, they determined to surprise their unfor- 
tunate child with such show of splendor and such 
token of their love as shoulll keep fiie smiles upon 
her pale face, and lend such relief as friends could 
lend to the desolation of her lot. 

A new suite of apartments was added to their 
rooms, unknown to her, and furnished with the rich- 
est of Parisian decorations. New jewels were pur- 
chased and displayed upon the delicately-wrought 
toilet-tables ; a new portrait of her pale face, done 
at the hands of the most distinguished artist, hung 
upon the wall ; and chairs and lounges, rich with 
brocade, invited to repose and languor. Garlands 
and vases of orange flowers perfumed the air ; gifts 
from scores of friends were scattered around ; and 
every thing bespoke the apparel and the pleasures 
of a bride. 

Upon the expected birthday all the dearest friends 
of the poor girl were invited to a fSte ; and, by ma- 
gic, as it seemed, the new apartments were thrown 
open to her bewildered gaze, and every article of 
luxury was blazoned with her cipher. 

The child turned inquiringly to her parents, and 
by their caresses was taught that this was her bridal 
day ; since now she was wedded anew, by all those 
tokens, to her father’s and her mother’s love, which 
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vpould traich over her in the n«w and brilliant homa 
always. Here, too, she could invite, when and as 
she chose, the friends of her girlhood : and if fate 
had made her lot one of maidenly retirement, it was 
yet quickened with all the luxuries of wealth, and 
the better wealth of parental tenderness. 

Say what we will of the French, there is very 
much in their domestic relations to be zealously 
a^ired. Not any where in the wide world does a 
son so cling to the father, or the father to the son. 


i (fiitnr’i iriiinK. 

in resuming our ** Drawer,** let us say a wprd or 
two in explanation of what is intended to be, and 
what has heretofore been* its character. And we ad- 
dress ourselves more particularly to the very many 
thousands who most probably have not seen the 
opening Number, which set forth what it purported 
to be. 

** The Drawee,** then, is a place into which has 
fallen, from year to year, and month to month, for a 
very long time past, such things, in prose or verse, 
anecdote or incident, wit or sober thought, fun or 
pathos ; some old, some new, but all placed there be> 
cause It was deemed that there was something in each 
deposit, selected or original, that would reward pe- 
rusal. A thing may be so old that it shall be new to 
one in a hundred at the present day ; and all will 
agree that a good old thing is better than a poor new 
one. ^ 

Having said thus much to our great cloud of new 
subsrritiers, touching this particular department of 
our Magazine, we enter upon the new^year that has 
just commenced with the desire and the intention to 
aatisfy all i^asonable minds with our unpre\ending 
Salmagundi. 


I N the way of a ** coolness** that may be said to be 
fairly iced,** we know of nothing more striking than 
the follow'ing passages of a letter from a ** gentleman’* 
to his tailor, in reply to an epistle asking him for 
** the amount of his bill :** 

** Mr. Stitchinoton — Is it indeed five years that 
1 have * graced your books V How fleet is life ! It 
scarcely appeared to me as many months. Although 
1 have never given you a note for the amount, how 
have the years passed 1^ ! You will guess my mean- 
ing, when 1 assure yoif it is a theory of mine that the 
“ wings of time** are no other than two large notes, 
duly drawn and accepted. With these he brings his 
three, six, or nine months into as many weeks. He 
Is continually wasting the sand from his glass, drying 
the wet ink of promissory notes. But let me not 
moralize. 

“ You * w'ant money,* you say, Mr. Stitchington. 
As 1 am^n the like pr^icament, you are in a capital 
condition to sympathize with me. You say * you 
never recollect so bad a aeason as the present.* Of 
course not : no tailor ever did. The present season 
is invarialily the worst of the lot, no matter how bad 
the others may have been. It aaya much for the 
moral and physical strength of tailors, to see them 
still flourishing on from worse to worse : they really 
seem, like church-yard grass, to grow fat and rank 
upon decay. 

** You touchingly observe, * that present profits do 
^»ot pay for taking down the shutters.’ My good sir, 
then why proceed in a ruinous expenae ? In the 
name of prudence, why not keep them constantly up ? 

** You say * you never press a gentleman.* Now, 
m fiMniltar phmCt we never * press a lemon ;* but 


then we squeeze it most inexorably. That nmn 
should go into bankruptcy, yet live and laugh after- 
ward, is a great prooi* of the advancing philosophy of 
our times. A ^man tailor, incapable of meeting 
his debts, would, heathen-like, have fallen upon his 
own needle, or hung himself 

** P.S. My humanity suggests this advice to you : 
Don’t go to any law expenses, as your letter found 
me making up my schedule. An odd coincidence — 
1 had just popped down your name as your letter 
arrived !” 

An early temperance reformer, when the great 
subject of temperance began first to occupy the seri- 
ous attention of the community, spoke in this odd 
and amusing way of the effect of rum upon the “ ideas 
of professional men, newspaper editors, poets, and 
the like 

“ You pour rum in among your ideas, and the way 
they hurry out then is similar to hornets with their 
nest a-fire. But 1 tell you, my frionde, it kills them 
all off in time. These little mental children won’t 
stand liquor, any how you can arrange it. They are 
too delicate to bear it. Being naturally spiritual and 
spirited, they don’t want any spirituous stimulant to 
excite them. After a few sprees, they sicken, droop, 
and die ; and as for trying to restore them to their 
former freshness, life, and vigor, by enlarging the 
dram, you might as well attempt to resuscitate a 
dead language with a vial of smelling-salts !” 

Now this may not be as profoundly argumentative 
' as many a speaker would have been, but upon the 
minds of many hearers, whose attention its very 
oddity would arrest, it might not have proved of 
none effect.” 


The quaint Chinese letters, quoted in the De- 
cember Number, as having been addressed to Dr. 
J. H. Bradford, as tokens of gratitude fur having 
restored the writer to sight, that gentleman informs 
us by letter, from Westchester (Penn.), are ** justly 
due to his friend, Mr. T. R. Cooledob, a native of 
England, and in 1833 surgeon of the British factory 
in China.” Tihe letter of Or. Bradford is accompa- 
nied by a pamphlet, written by Sir Andrew Yoitno- 
STEAD, the last chief of the Swedish Company in 
China, detailing the origin of that system of gratu- 
itous treatment of the diseases of China by foreign- 
ers, which has since l>een so successfully carried 
out 1^ the Rev. Dr. Parker, and other missionaries 
to the Celestial Empire. The pamphlet alluded lo 
we had never before seen; and in the paragraph 
from an old paper, from which the ** Drawer” pas- 
sage wai^ quoted, Dr. Bradford’s name alone was 
mentioned. We make the correcticm with pleasure. 

A CoBRESPONDBNT in the northern port of the 
State sends us an epitaph, which be declares to be 
veritable, and which he thinks quite as striking as 
those in the Drawer” for December. It runs thus : 

“ Sally Thomas is hare, and that's enoagb ; 

The candle is out— also the snuff; 

Her soul’s with Gon, you need not rear— 

And what remains Is Interred here.” 

There was some unconscious wit and a deal of 
childish philosophy, in the reply which s little girl 
(a pretty, bright child, not quite four years old) 
made to her father. She was annoyed at some old 
shoes, which she wae anxioue should lie replaced 
fay new ones, and waa venting her indignation in 
rather a more boisterous manner than W fathM 
thought proper. * 


y 
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" Whst’f the matter, there, Cora? have you got 
a JUT” 

“ No, papa— they don’t ^ me at all,” aaid ahe. 
And then ehe enumerated the faults of the shoes 
in set terms ; and reached the climax thus : “ They 
are the meanest shoes 1 ever saw ; why, they won't 
even squeak when 1 walk out !” 

Soiia years ago, the Yankee schooner, “ Sally 
Ann.” under command of one Captain Spooner, was 
beating up the Connecticut River. Mr. Comstock, 
the mate, was at his station forward. According to 
hu notion of things, the schooner was geting a little 
too near to certain ** flats.” which lay along the lar- 
board shore. So aft he goes to the Captain, and 
with his hat eocked on one side, says ; 

“ Cap'n Spooner, you're gettin' leetle too close to 
them flats : hadn't you better go abeout ?'' 

To which Captain Spooner replied : 

" Mr. Comstock, jest you go for'ard and 'tend to 
your part of the skuner, and I'll 'tend to mine !” 

Mr. Comstock went “ for'ard” in high dudgeon, 
and hallooed out : 

** Boys, see that 'are mud-hook all clear for lettin’ 
go!” 

” Ay, ay, sir— all clear !” 

” Let go then !” said he. 

Down went the anchor, out rattled the chain, and 
like a flash the ” Sally -Ann” came luffing into the 
wind and then brought up all standing. 

Mr. Comstock walked aft, and touching his hat 
very cavalierly, said : • 

” Well, Cap'n, my part of the skuner is to-an- 
ehor ”' 

There is a natural and just exception taken 
against the use of terms, loo common w'ith Amer- 
ican biographers, in the remarks which follow : 

‘ Horn of Poor bui Honest Parents !* 

” Whenever I read the above w ords as the intro- 
duction of a biography, I pronounce the author lack- 
ing in good common sense, as well as politeness. 
Just as if the parents must especially be exempt 
from dishonesty. Just as if it w^e necessary to 
inform the reader that, although the parents were 
poor, they had the exceptional and unusual merit, 
worthy of particular notation, that they were hon- 
est ! 

"This is one of the occasional libels upon the 
poor. Nothing but a purse-proud and money-honor- 
ing intellect would be guilty of such nonsense. It 
would answer when the reading of the world was 
confined to the rich. But when the poor, as well as 
the wealthy, constitute a large proportion of the 
readers, it is a direct insult, as well ns a miserable 
falsehood. Who dues not know that there is as 
much dishonesty among the higher classes as the 
lower ? Who does not know that a community made 
up mainly of the hard sons of toil, and gentle daugh- 
ters of industry, is quite as honest, as virtuous, as 
manly, as lovely, and as noble as the scions of 
bloated wealth, or the boasters of a noble heritage 
**of name and blood ? 

" Hoa' would it appear to the rich, if a writer 
should speak' of his hero as having been 'bom of 
rich but honest parents?' It would certainly be 
quite hs near the point as the converse.” 

Evert body — at least, every American — has 
heard of Lorenzo Dow ; the eccentric wandering 
preacher, who, while living, traveled on foot over 
abnost every State and Territory in this vast repub- 
lic ; fording rivers, sleeping in the forests, in perils 
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often, but always at the places wtere he had ap- 
pointed to address the people, though his appoint- 
ment had been made, perhaps, a year or more be- 
fore. ^ A great number of anecdotes are related of 
him, which are familiar to most readers ; but the 
following, a passage from one of his odds-and-ends 
sermons, it is believed, is less known to the publie. 
At any rate, the lesson which it inculcates is well 
worth heeding, at a period when there is so much 
" marrying and giving in marriage.” Nothing cou8d 
more forcibly illustrate the folly of family disagree- 
ments, and the fact that violent quarrels are fre- 
quently the effect of passionate and unyielding tem- 
pers, excited by incidents of the most trivial nature 

" I knew,” said Lorenzo, in the course of one of 
his strangely-compounded discourses, " an exceed- 
ingly happy and affectionalte young couple, who had 
but, recently commenced house-keeping in all the 
luxury of newly-wedded love and elegant plenty. 

“ As they sat one evening in their parlor, exchang- 
ing the little tender nothings of reciprocal affection, 
a sleek little mouse ran across the room. 

" * My dear,’ cried the lady, ‘ did you see that 
mouse ?' 

" ‘ Yes, 1 saw it, my dear; but it w'as a rat.' 

Oh, no, love,' said the wife, *it was certainly 
a mouse.' 

" ' Madam, 1 tell you that it was a rat /' replied the 
husband, sternly. 

" ' It was a mouse r reiterated the lady : * 1 saw U 
very distinctly. 1 think I should know what I 
see r 

" * I saw it also, mdQam ; and my eyes are as good 
as yoursT 

" * Your efes may be as good, sir ; but your judg^ 
meru is not !’ retorted the lady. 

"And so," continued Lorenzo, " the quarrel went 
on, until they so incensed each other that neither 
spokg to the other for a week. At length, tired of 
glooming aw'ay the hours, they became reconciled ; 
and one evening, soon afterward, as they sal chat- 
ting and toying together, and expressing for each 
other unljounded affection, the wife casually re- 
marked : 

” * How foolish it was in us to quarrel so about a 
little mouse !’ 

Mouse ? my dear : you mean a rat !' exclaimgd 
the husband. 

" * No ; when 1 say mouse, I mean a mouse !' re* 
plies the wife ; and thus the quarrqj was renewed, 
and a second breach of domestic peace was the con- 
sequence.” 

What a lesson to the quarrelsome is this ill-judged 
contest about a matter of not the slightest conse- 
quence ! 

A Correspondent to the Drawer, residing in a 
flourishing village m Central New York, mentions 
an amusing circumstance that seems worth record- 
ing. The lad's father had become somewhat ad- 
dicted to '* imbibing” rather teo freely ; and when 
his son came home one evening he was asked l^ hia 
mother if he had seen his father. 

" Yes, mother, 1 saw him at the House,” 

naming one of the princijial hotels of the place. 

" What was he doing there ?” asked the mother. 

" Well,” said the little boy, " 1 don't know exactly ; 
but I guess he was taking a ' dissolving view' of a 
lump of sugar in the bottom of a tumbler !” 

" This incident,” adds our informant, " whs told 
to his father on his return home that night ; and it so 
affected him, that he has lieen a strenuous advocate 
of the ' Maine Temperance Law' ever since.” 
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The same eorreapondent givee the following legal 
** incident/’ aa occurring at the aame place, before 
an eccentric but honest and upright ju^e : 

** During a protracted trial which elicited^a good 
dea]*of feeling, Mr. R , one of the counsel en- 

gaged (somewhat intoxicated), in response to an un- 
generous allueion of the ** opposite counsel** to his, 
condition, caught up an ink-stand and hurled it at 
the opposer’s head. The Court immediately com- 
mitted the belligerent Blackstone for a contempt, 
and imposed a fine of twenty-fire dollars. 

Mr. R (in explanation). — “ If the Court please, 

1 confess myself guilty of a gross breach of decorum 
but I hope — 

The Judge (interrupting). — “ Thus far, %ir, the 
Court agrees with you cheerfully ; but your remorse 
‘Somes too late, for you sthnd convicted of a contempt 
of court. • 

Mr. R— — (meekly). — “ I hope the Court will 
spare me the disgrace of a fine, for 1 was under the 
influence of *’ 

The Judge (impetuously). — ** Sit down, sir; you 
are already fined.” 

Mr. R (persistingly). — “1 was, as 1 said, 

under the influence of strong drink, and 1 think that 
eircum — ” 

The Judge (indignantly). — ” Sit dotim, sir ! Does 
the counsel consider this Court a mere quack-doctor ^ 
who does not know what ails a lawyer, without see- 
mg hi* ?** 

The convulsion of laughter which followed con- 
vinced the Judge that he ha4 been indulging in re- 
partee. 

The following anecdote is said to lie “ founded.** 
ft is certainly too good to be lost : ^ 

” A few ^niles below Poughkeepsie there lived 
some years ago, if he does not now live there, a very 
worthy clergyman, but very short in stature. *On a 
certain Sunday, alx>ut eight years ago, this clcigy- 
man was invited by the pastor of a church in thiU 
village to ** fill his pulpit** for the day. The invita- 
tion was accepted ; and Sunday morning saw Mr. 
in the pulpit. 

** Now it happened that the pulpit was a very high 
one, and accordingly nearly hid the poor clergyman 
nom view. However, the congregation, out of re- 
spect, managed to keep their countenances, and 
seemed religiously anxious for the text. 

“ They werwnot obAged to wait long ; for a nose 
and two little eyes suddenly appeared over the top 
of the pulpit, and a small piping voice proclaimed in 
nasal tones the text : 

* Be of good cheer : It is I! Be not afraid T 

** A general smile pervaded the whole church at 
this announcement ; and the clergyman himself be- 
came confused, and * turned all sorts of colors.* It 
was a Icgig'^time before he could proceed with his 
sermon, so abruptly broken off.** 

When Mr. Quincy was Mayor of the city of 
Boston, this good Joke was related of him in a South- 
Boston print : 

A Mr. Evans, who had a contract with the city for 
filling up ” the Flats” on the “ Neck,** invited the 
city government to examine his road and his famous 
digging-machine. After satisfying their curiosi^, 
and a^iring the wonderful machine, their attention 
was called to a splendid cold collation, prepared by 
the contractor for their entertainment, near the scene 
of his digging operations. 

Mr. Quincy took the head of the tabic, and very 
gravely observed — 


** Gentlemen, your attention is requested to this 
new machine which Mr. Evans has invented for 
fUUng the FUts of the City P* 

The “ filling*’ process immediately commenced. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO OUR DRAWER. 

The following curious effect of the combination 
of figures has been sent to us by a friend in Paris, 
who states that it has been extensively circulated in 
that capital. We have not yet seen it in print here. 

The voles upon the Presidency of Louis Napoleon 
were : 

Iniftvnr. la opposilioB. 

Place the above in front of a mirror, so that the re- 
flection of it may be visible. This reflection will 
rend, “ /// EmpereuP' — Third Emperor. Louis 
Napoleon affects hereditary superstition, and it is 
stated that this singular c.oincidence confirmed him 
in the belief which he has always entertained of the 
exalted destiny for which Providence reserved him. 


In the year 1848, we were traveling in France, 
shortly after the proclamation of the Republic, and 
when “ Libertd, Egalitd, ct Fraternitd,” were the or- 
der of the day. On our way to Paris, we happened 
to be thinking of how much has been said and writ- 
, ten upon the subject of Equality, and we began to 
look around us in order to verify certain suspicions 
which we skeptically entertained upon the subject. 

There were five of us in what is called the ” in- 
tericur,” or middle compartment of the Diligence , 
and we remarked with what pertinacity those who 
had come the first and got possession of the four 
comers insisted upon their rights, being thus en- 
abled to travel with more comfort and less fatigue ; 
and even between these privileged individuals it was 
to be remarked that those who had the front seats 
would never have consented to yield them to the 
other two who rode backward. 

There appe^ed to be no one who believed in the 
doctrine of equality except ourselves, who happen- 
ed to have the worst seat of all ; those who rode 
backward would voluntarily have accepted the doc- 
trine BO far as those who had the best corners were 
I concerned, but by no means as regarded us ; wc, in- 
deed, would gladly have consented to occupy a place 
as good as theirs ; but should certainly have refused 
a seat in the ” rotonde” behind ; in which eight trav- 
elers were packed like sheep, and they would un- 
doubtedly nave had no objections to be as well off 
as we were. 

Alxiut midnight we stopped for refreshments. We 
all of us remarked that the travelers in the ** coupd” 
in front, seated themselves at table at a considerable 
distance from us with a sort of disdain ; their airs 
appeared to us perfectly ridiculous ; while it must 
be confessed, th^ wc treated the ** rotonde” people 
just as the ** coup^** people treated us. 

We resumed our journey, and every body prepared 
for a nap. About an hour later, the Diligence stop- 
ped, and thu conductor opened the door for a new 
comer ; it turned out to bo a lady. ^ All of one ac- 
cord began to remove the handkerchiefs with which 
they hf^ covered their heads for the night ; la >• 
word, each was anxious to neglect nothing which 
might show off his natural advantages, and eclipse 
bis companion in the eyes of the new comer. 

Our companion was pretty — she might have dis- 
pensed with beauty : for, in traveling, all women are 
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pretty ; she leemed to be very reserved ; she an- 
swered politely a few civil questions, but with suf- 
ficient coldness to indicate that she was not dis- 
posed to enter into conversation. The men then 
began to talk together among themselves — not for the 
purpose of talking, but for the purpose of being 
heard by her— each endeavoring to make the other 
play second fiddle, and be a sort of confidant in a 
classical tragedy, in order to be enabled to mak.e a 
more brilliant exhibition of himself. 

One drew out a very handsome gold watch. 

Another said, ** I got to the office too late, and 
1 was consequently unable to get a place in the 
* coupe'.’ ” 

** Sir,” said a third, ** Mr. So-and-so, formerly a 
peer of France, said to me the other day — ” 

** Do you know,” rejoined the first, ** if Dumas 
has returned; he must be out of all patience 
with me ; it is an age since 1 have been to see him.” 

“ This is what 1 call a road. Last year 1 was 
posting in Switzerland; it was impossible to get on 
more than six miles an hour, notwithstanding my 
liberality to the postillions. I hope to find my car- 
nage waiting for me when I arrive 1 have inform- 
ed my servant of my expected return,” dec., dec. 

As for ourselves, we could not help feeling, when 
we probed the matter thoroughly, that the majestic 
silence in which we enveloped ourselves was only 
another means of acting the same part which our 
eompanions did ; and that we had a secret hope that 
the lady could not fail to observe how much non- 
sense we refrained from talking. 

We stopped to change horses. Several beggars 
surrouiuled the carriage. 

** Kind sir,” said one, “ one of my hands is crip- 
pled.” 

'* Both of mine,” said another. 

“ And I am epileptic,” said a third. 

He IS not so epileptic as I am,” resumed the first. 

The horses started off on a gallop, and we said, 
mentally to ourselves, ** These fellows repudiate 
equality even in their infirmities.” 

We shall tell you presently what w-cre our reflec- 
tions during the rest of the journey. 

We once had at Paris a negro siAvant, who was 
continually complaining that he had more to do than 
ho could attend to, although there was little enough. 
One day, worn out with his Jeremiads, we said to 
him, and w'e thought in the most epigrammatic way 
in the world : 

“ Well, then, engage a servant.” 

Two days after this, he said to us, ** Sir, 1 have 
done as you directed me.” 
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**J)on9 what?** we asked, for w/had forgotten 
our joke. 

•• I mean the servant, which you told me to en- 
gage.” 

We were caught, and we determined to make.the 
best of it. 

We answered that it was all li^t— and that very 
May Pompey's servant entered upon his duties. At 
the expiration of a week, we had become quite ac- 
customed to the new state of things : — and when wee 
said : “ Pompey send your servant with this letter,” 
we meant no joke and he understood none. As to 
him, he was as grave and serious as a monkey. 
There was one thi^ in their relations which amused 
us vastly — we mean the extreme severity with which 
the negro treated his servant. We were often obliged 
to intercede for the poor w^ite — and then Pompey 
would say : “ Sir, if you will listen to him, he will ^ 
nothilig ; he is dreadfully lazy.” Pompey, however, 
had managed to turn over to him all his own duties. It 
was the white man who blacked our boots, and Pom- 
pey’s too sometimes. We would say to Pompey : 

** Your servant has blacked our boots very ba^y— 
he has been out too long — and then Pompey would 
go down to the kitchen and make a tremendous row. 

One day we rang for Pompey, and said to him : 

Let your servant carry this letter to such and such 
a place.” 

“ Sir,” answered Pompey, “ I will take it myself.” 

“ Why so ?” asked we. 

“ Because, Sir, 1 discharged him this morning.” 

“ The deuce you did ! Have you got another ?” 

** No, Sir, he occasiqped me too much trouble. I 
prefer to dispense with one for the future.” 

And these yere our thoughts in the Diligence : If 
we wish to mount the ladder upon which those with 
whom yre claim equality are standing, it is not that 
we may be side by side with them, but that we may 
push them off and tumble them down to the round 
beloTi^ upon which we were standing before. 

Equality can no more exist in positions and for- 
tunes, than it exists in strength of body or power of 
mind. So then, men of France, thought we, there 
is nothing more stupid than to be killed for the sake 
of equality, or more ferocious than to kill others 
upon the same pretext — ^for equality does not exist, 
and could not exist — and if it did exist, you would 
not have it at any price. It is dangerous to giv^ 
honorable names to ignoble passions, or to permit 
those to give them who expect to profit thereby : — 
jealousy and envy would neter dareito show' their 
heads under their own name — ^the name of equality 
makes all right. 
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Tick nor and Co. have published a new collection 
of Poems, by Charles Mackay, under the fantastic 
of Voices from the MowUains and the Crowd, 
/ Such affected appellations always arouse a suspicion 
of clap-trap. Why not call the volume “ Poems,” 
without further ado ; and let the reader find out for 
hknself what kind of tongue is speaking to him ? Mr. 
Mackay has really too much poetical merit to invoke 
the aid of such artifices. He is certainly not one of 
the ” bards sublime,” who soar too high for a quiet 
winter evening by the fireside ; nor does he exhibit 
any etanling originality of fancy, or painful depth 
of thought; but his verses are marked by a vein of 
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cheerful humanity, a sincere love of nature, warm 
domestic sympathies, and occasionally great beauty 
of expression. With no claims to the character of a 
great English poet, he is evidently a most excellent 
man and a pleasing writer, and we are not at all sur- 
prised that he should be a favorite with the people, 
who will always forgive to sincere and genuine na- 
ture the absence of high genius or consummate an. 
The poems in this collection are now brought to- 
gether for the first time. They ineWe three small 
volumes published in England at intervals between 
1846 and 1851. 

-4 New French Dictionary, by Professor A. (s. 
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CalIiOT, has been publnbed, in a large and hnd- ) rowing details are wrought up with oonaummate ad> 
•ome octavo, by C. 6. Henderson and Co., Philadel- ' drem, ** The Spanish Nun,’* ** Modem Superstition,*' 
pbia. It is printed on eicellent paper and dear l]^, , ** Coleridge and Opium Eating,*’ “ The Tempcraaoe 
making it easy of consultation even to the midnight Movement,” ” The Last Days of Immanuel Kant,” 
student, without ruining the eyes. The vocabulary and others — all highly characteristic of the mingled 
is sufficiently copious, including not only all words splendor and audacity of the author's genius, 
in common use, but those relating to science and the A selection of short and pithy sentences from 
arts— the definitions are appropriate, and compre- ^thc plays of Shakspbarb, under the title of Shaka - 


hensive— and the principles of French pronunciation 
afe lucidly explained and indicated, in a brief and 
simple manner, in the body of the work. In the va- 
riety of modem French dictionaries, which are so 
much in advance of the old standards, we have no 
doubt that the present work will justify its claims to 

an eminent rank. The same publishers have 

issued new editions of ./Esop, in Rhyme ; and the 
'Moral and Popular Tofesrof Miss Edobworth. 

A popular treatise on the Elemento of Geology, by 
Professors Alonzo Gray and C. B. Adams, has been 
issued from the press of Harper and Brothers. It em- 
braces not only the usual details of the science, but 
an elaborate description of the antiquity of the earth, 
and the connection of Geology with Natural Theol- 
ogy and Revealed Religion. For clearness of state- 
ment, scientific precision and accuracy, and fullness 
of illustration, this volume compares favorably with 
any elementaiy work with which we are aoiuainted. 

J. Murphy and Co. have published an edition of 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Lntvrea on the Real Presence, 
in which the leading views of the Catholic Church 
on that subject are fully explained and defended. 
The volume is embellished with a mezzotint por- 
trait of His Eminence. * 

The Finland Family, by Mrs. Susan Pbyton 
Cornwall (published by M. W. Dodd). An orig- 
inal story of a religious cast, designed to illustrate 
the importance of practical piety, by an cxlfibiiion 
of its influence amid the daily duties and incidents 
of life. At the same time it administers a wholeoome 
rebuke to numerous prevailing forms of superstition. 
The narrative is lively and readable, and the moral 
tone of the volume worthy of all praise. 

Rodolphua is the title of another of the Francoma 
Stones — the popular juvenile serial by Jacob Ab- 
bott. It shows the manner in which the capri- 
cious indulgence of the parent often leads to the ruin 
of the child. Like the preceding stones, it abounds 
with incidents of a highly attractive character, giving 
a fresh proof of the fertile ingenuity of the author, in 
clothing moral Uuth in tf winning costume. (Harper 
and brothers.) 

The extraordinary success of Rev. Dr. Todd’s 
Lectures lo Children, has called forth a new and en- 
larged edition, published at Northampton, by Hopkins 
and Co., and illustrated with a number of spirited 
engravings, from designs by Darley and other Amer- 
ican artists. The charm of this work consists in its 
picturesqim brightness of langui^'e, the aptness and 
vivacity of its illustrations, and the i-^sparent clear- 
ness with which it brings home religids ideas totlie 
juvenile heart. It has ^ready passed th.'uigh nn in- 
credible number of editions — is known to childron 
wherovor the English tongue is spoken — ai.d has 
been translated into most of the languages of the nv- 
ilizbd world. What author could wish for a meie 
beautiful fame ? 

^M^ttor, Reed, and Fields have published two i^- 
ditionat volumes of their neat library edition of Db 
yQuiNCEv's IVritings, containing Narrative and Mis- 
^ oellaneotis Papers. The pieces are of more genend 
interest than most of the contents of the preceding 
volmnes. Among them we find the intensely tragic 
story of ** The Household Wreck,” of which the W- 


peare Laconics, is issued by G. O. Henderson and 
Co., Philadelphia. It is not designed ns a specimen 
of the beauties of Shakapeare, but to aid public 
speakers and others in occasional quotations. Such 
crutches for a lame memory are not without use ; 
and though no manual of the kind can be expected 
to give universal satisfaction, the present is got up 
with very considerable taste and knowledge. 

Cornish, Lamport, and Co. have issued a new 
book of travels by William Furnisb, entitled 
The Land of the Ctesar and Doge, containing the 
fruits of intelligent observation in different portions 
of Italy, with numerous criticisms on Art, Litera- 
ture, and Manners ; and a volume of Poems, by Mrs. 
Lesdernier, called Voices of Life, chiefly in a strain 
of sadness, with the frequent application of domestic 
sorrows to the purposes of poetry. 

A translation of Kruhmachbr’b Early Days of 
Elisha is published by M. W. Dodd, preened ^ an 
Introduction, from the pen of Rev. Dr. Gardiner 
Spring. These discourses form a lively, practical 
exposition of an interesting portion of Holy Writ 
Dr. Spring correctly remarks, “ that they are dis- 
tinguished for simplicity of thought, beautiful and 
original imagery, and for that ingenious and striking 
expression which leaves strong and vivid impres- 
sions on the memory. They are German through- 
out, though they have no sympathy with sentimental 
dreams, or bold and unhallowed rationalism.” Few 
works, whether German or English, present such a 
striking example of the suggestivcncss of Scripture, 
when wrought by a creative imagination. 

The Odd FclltnFs Manual, by Rev. A. B. Grobh, 
is a neat and convenient volume, published by Peck 
and Bliss, Philadelphia, eontaining a complete his- 
tory of the Order, a description of the various cere- 
monies of the Lodge, and the characteristics of the 
different degrees, with a great amount of miscella- 
neous information in regard to the institution of Odd 
Fellowship. As a liook of reference and instruction 
to the members of the '* mystic brotherhood,” it 
must possess great value. 

A new edition of Challoner's Lmrs of the Fa- 
rmers of the Desert, is issued by D. and G. Sacllier ; 
i-.mtainingjhe legends of Catholicism in regard to 
the saints of the wilderness. The reader, who is 
fond of the details of ascetic piety, will find ample 
gratification in these pages. 

Ticknor and Co. have published a beautiful edi- 
tion of Poems, by Henry Alpokd. a religious poet 
of singular purity and sweetness, who, we think, is 
destined to become a general favorite in this coun- 
Uy. His versification is chaste and polished, cloth- 
ing divine truths in the 'Mieauty of holiness,” aiidi 
pervaded with an air of devout sincerity, that gives 
it a healthy, masculine vigor. 

The Epistle of John, completes the series of prac- 
tical expositions, by Nbandib, fer which the Amer- 
ic.an fmblic is indebted to the learned and judioious 
labors of Mrs. H. C. Conant. The preface to this 
volume gives a Inehl sketch of Nea^er’s eonrep- 
tioiis bf Christianity, especially as embodied in the 
present work. In the translation, we discover the 
same accuracy and good tsste, which have charae- 
terized the previous issues. (L. Colby). 



LITERARY 

Among tho worki reoontly iuued from Redfield*o 
prolific prcMi W6 have Th» Pretty PlaU, by John 
ViNUBNT, Eaq. (evidently a nom de plume), a pleas- 
ing story founded on Roman Catholic principles, 
sad illustrated by Darley, with his usual lifelike 
naturalness , The Cap Sheaf, by Lrwxs Myetlb, 
a good specimen of the sentimentalities of the 
Ik. Marvel school, in which, of course, the pupil 
falls below the master ; and another volume of Hbb- 
bbbt’s picturesque Legmde of Love and Chivalry, 
.devoted to the Chevaliers, from the Crusades to the 
Marerhals of Louis XIV. In the description of 
military operations, few writers wield such an ef- 
fective pen as Herbert, and the topics of the present 
volume afford ample scope for its successful exer- 
cise. Mbaghbb's Speeehee from the same publish- 
ers, are admirable examples of Irish patriotic elo- 
(|uence, scarcely surpassed by the efforts of Ireland's 
most renowned orators. 

Harper and Brothers have issued the First Volume 
of The Hietory tf Europe, by Sir Abchibald Ali- 
son. This work, which has recently appeared in 
Great Britain, extends from the Battle of Waterloo, 
in 1815, to the accession of Louis Napoleon during 
the past year, and completes the great historical 
series from the French Revolution to the present 
time. The volume now published contains a rapid 
survey of the whole period which it is proposed to 
narrate, an interesting sketch of the progress of 
literature, science, and art, and a connected history 
of events from the Peace of Paris in 1815, to the 
Repeal of the Bank Restriction Act in England, 
and the creation of peers in the democratic interest 
in France in 1819. The merits of Sir Archibald 
Alison as a historian need not here be commented 
on, in order to call attention to this important work. 
He brings industry, high culture, indefatigable per- 
severiiiicc, an active and elegant mind, and rare 
powers of description to the accomplishment of a 
task. Ill which he evidently takes a cordial delight. 
His errors arise from his strong political predilec- 
tions, and his lack of the original insight which sees 
into the heart of affairs. He does not bring the 
light of genius to the illustration of historical facts ; 
but viewing his work as an elaliorat^ digest of the 
events of the age, accompanied with frequent vivid 
and c.xprcssive portraitures of conspicuous scenes, 
(t must be regarded as a welcome contribution to 
our resources on European history, and an indis- 
pens'^iile aid to the studies of every intelligent 
reader. In the course of this volume, Alison pays 
a fine tribute to the great American historian, George 
Bancroft. 

The Boston Artist Agency have issued b beau- 
tiful Profile Likeness of Daniel Webster at Home, 
executed in lithograph, by Tappan and Bradford, 
from a daguerreotype by J. A. Whipple, for S. M. 
Allen, Esq., being the last taken of the great states- 
man. The picture reflects high credit upon the | 
artist and the publishers, representing the deceased 
as he appeared in the domestic circle for some 
months previous to his death, in softened and touch- 
^ftig grandeur. The same publishers have in prepa- 
ration, to appear shortly, another magnificent en- 
graving, representing Webster at his Birth-place, 
which we doubt not, judging from the high reputa- 
tion of the artists, and their present performance, 
will prove equally worthy of commendation and 
patronage. 

The Portrait of Washington (published by George 
W. Childs), engraved from Stuart's original paint- j 
ing. has called forth a deserved tribute of admiration i 
Iniin the moat accomplished amateurs of Art through- j 
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out the eountiy. At WASHiiiOTOir iAimo justly rs- 
marks, ** It is beautifully executed, and worthy ef 
being hung up in every Amerioan dwelling, where 
the Father of his country is cherished with due 
reverence and affection." 

A new work, by the author of Jana Eyre, will 
%bortly be ready by Harper and Brothers ; also the 
Leetwne an Ms English Humorista, by Mr. Track<v 
bbav. ^ 

The Royal Irish Academy has elected Mr. Pbbs- # 
COTT and Mr. MACAUijiy to its list of hoooraiy* 
members. f 

The*Rev. Hbnby Bubgbss, of Blackburn, has 
issued proposals for publishing a translation of the 
Metric^ Hymns of the ancient Syrian Christians, 
with nistorical and philological notes. His former 
work, a translation of the Festal Letters of Athan- 
asius, from a Syriac MS. brought to England by Dr. 
Tattam, has recently procured for him the honor of 
a degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the University 
of Gottingen. 

It is now twenty yean since a public subscription 
was opened for the purpose of erecting a monument 
in Westminster Abbey to Sir Jambs Mackintosh. 
Although the most distinguished men of all political 
parties united in recommending this testimony of 
respect to the memory of one of the greatest British 
statesmen and writers, the appeal was not well re- 
sponded to by the pubRc. After paying expenses, 
the sum of £241 lie. was all that remained avail- 
idile. Diiring^the course of the past summer a 
meeting was held at Lansdowne House, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne presiding, and Sir Roljerk H. inglis 
acting as secretary, when resolutions for carrying 
out th% proposal were moved and seconded by Mr. 
Macaulay, Lord Mahon, Mr. Hallam, and Lord 
Broughton. About £300 additional have since been 
collected, and the sulmcription list is still open in 
hope of such a sum being reached as will secure a 
monument worthy of his memory in Westminster 
Abliey. It is to be ko|>ed that this tardy recognition 
of great political and literary fame will be pushed 
vigorously forward, and not be any longer allowed to* 
slumber. 


Of the Parisian Sights and French Principles, pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers, the London Spectator 
says : “ This New York volume is the result of the 
oliservation and experience of an American who for 
some time resided iii Paris for the education of his 
children. It has not that attraction of character and 
contrast which American Ixxikson Europe sonieiimea 
possess ; for a wide experience in many countries, 
and perhaps an enjoyment of the Parisian life he 
condemns, has given our author cosmopolitan ideas, 
and the toleration of a man of the world. The book, 
however, combines in an agreeable way a picture 
of Paris and its people, an estimate of French 
character and principles, with notices of passing 
events and opinions. Much above a guide-lMiok in 
its descriptive parts, the volume prerents a good 
picture of the most striking features of Paris, and 
will furnish a stranger with hints as to places that 
the common sight-seer might overlook. Tlie esti- 
mate of the French is full, fair, and just, without 
harshness, dealing equally with their good and evil 
qualities.** 

In the almost absolute dearth of literary intelli- 
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geaoa ia Fkaadi, die preet of thel couatoy le buiy 
with the project of e collection of ThM Worka ef the 
Bmfmr Na^^oltm to be completed in thiitj-fire 
folio volumes. According to the proepeotue, this 
natiqpal work is to be the Koran of the new era of 
France — and is important not only in a literary and 
historical sense, but as a machine and an interpreter 
of government. What this testament-^** presented 
by France to Europe*'— ia to consist of, no one seems 
aa yet able to explain. ' Napoleon’s known letters, 
speeches, and dictations will clearly not fill thirty- 
five folio volumes. But we have already an idea how 
the Book of Napoleon is likely to be made up. It is 
whispered about in Paris that since December, 1848, 
Louis Napoleon has discovered an immense mass of 
his uncle's writings — so that, it u promised tHat the 
new publication will contain a complete exposition 
of Napoleonic institutions, of the resources o^ the 
Empire, and of the future career of the dynasty. 

“ During my sojourn at Beilin,** Ba3rs the corre- 
spondent of a London journal, ** I spent a morning 
in the Libraiy, and was much gratified by the exam- 
ination of its principal curiosities. Among them the 
Bible of Charles I., which he bore with him to the 
scafifold, possesses to an Englishman great interest. 
It is a small volume, bound in black leather, and 
bears evident signs of having been much used. It 
was lying open appropriately enough at the seventh 
chapter of Job, which commences, ‘ Is there not an 
appointed time to man upon earth ? are not his days 
also like the days of an hireling f * By the side of 
this interesting relic, which^should be in our Na- 
tional Collection, lies Luther's original manuscript 
translation of the Holy Scriptures. Tuhiing over the 
leaves, it was very apparent, from the vast number 
of corrections and alterations in the mysteridhs book 
of Job, as compared to the other books of the Old 
Testament, that it was to Luther, as it has been to 
other learned divines, full of difiiculties. Some of 
the chapters present a tangled mass of additions, 
erasures, and amendments, showing clearly that Lu- 
ther was sorely puzxled by the original. Another 
interesting MS. is Goethis's Faust, which is very 
clear and legible — so clear, indeed, and free from 
alterations, ^at 1 can not think it is the original 
dhdt of that immortal work. Close to these liter- 
ary curiosities is preserved Otto von Guericke’s 
air-exhausting apparatus, consisting of two hemi- 
spheres, whiefaf when placed in juxtaposition, and 
the air exhausted between them, could not be de- 
tached by the strength of thirty horses.” 

The death of the Countess of Lovelace, the daugh- 
ter of Lord Byron, suggests some mournful recollec- 
tions of the poet’s histoiy. in a letter to Tom 
Moore, dated January 5th, 1816, he announces the 
birth of hi^hild: “The little girl was bom on the 
10th of December last. Her name is Augusta Ada 
(the second a veiy antique family name, I believe 
not used since the reign of King John). She was, 
and is very flourishing and fat, and reckoned very 
large for her days — squalls and sucks incessantly.” 
In his letters from abroad are frequent references to 
Ada, ahowing how near she was at times to his heart, 
and >iow sUong was his afledion for her. To Moore, ^ 
from Venice, in 1818, he writes: “1 have a great love 
Ua mj little Ada, though, perhaps, she may torture 

Me like .” To Mr. Murray he writes, from Pisa, 

in 1821 : “ Send me my daughter Ada’s miniature. 
I have only the print, which gives little or no idea 
of the complexion.” After the separation from Lady 


Byron was irrevocable, he atill continued to write to 
her with eamestnese about their daui^ter, in whom, 
he said, ** there must always be one rallying-point 
aa long as aha exiata, which, I presume, we both 
I hope will be long after either of her parents.” To 
I Dr. Kennedy, shortly before hia death, he spoke with 
tender aflfection of his daughter, and of Lady Byron 
with respect. Who does not remember the opening 
of the third canto of “ Child Harold f” 

** Is thy fhee like thy mother’s, my Ihlr dilldf 

Ada ! sole daughter of my houee and heart 

And the noble stanzas with whieh the same canto 
closes .* 

** My daughter ! with thy name thle eong began. 

My daughter ! with thy name thus much ahall end. 

“ Fain would I waft such bleealng upon thee, 

Aa, with a aigh, I deem thou might'et have been to me !” 

Ada was only fourteen when her father died. For 
her marriage with the Earl of Lovelace, the Lord 
King of political celebrity in the days of the radical 
reform agitation, and the present connections of the 
family, we must refer to the hooka of tho Peerage. 
It is as the Ada of Byron alone that any literary in. 
tereat belongs to the name of the Countess of Love, 
lace. It is remarkable, that the father and daughter 
both died in their 37th year. 

Lady Lovelace has left three children — ^two sons 
and a daughter. Her mother is atill alive — to see 
perhaps with a softened spirit the shade of the father 
^beside the early grave of his child. 

» 

Miss Beret, the last surviving friend of Horace 
Walpole, recently died at her house in Curzon-street, 
London. Had she lived till March next, she would 
have completed her ninetieth year. She sank grad- 
ually, without suffering and without disease, into 
what appeared but a placid sleep. She was sensible 
to the last, and had retained all her faculties unim- 
paired. 

Although it is as the friend of Horace Walpole, 
and editor of his Letters, that Miss Berry bus been 
most widely kpown, her own works merit for her 
name an honorable remembrance. Her “ Compara- 
tive View of Social Life in England and France,” 
well deserves the high praise it received from the 
reviewers of the day, and the public favor which 
carried it through several editions. The “ Quarterly 
Review,” in speaking of it, said, that “ although ap- 
parently dealing with a general and even abstract 
subject, nothing can be more entertaining and even 
amusing ; which is owing, no doubt, to the judicious 
union of fielles-lettres with philosophy, the copious 
admixture of anecdote, personal and literary, the 
avoiding of all tiresome dissertation, and, above all, 
the shunning of political argumentation. Many 
years have passed since we have taken up a more 
readable book to enlighten the dullness of our ordi- 
nary labors.” This eulogy is appropriate still ; and 
recent events, both in France and England,, give 
additional interest to many parts of the book. 
was last republished in 1844, with various other 
pieces, some reprinted, others new, forming a col- 
lected edition of Miss Berry’s works. Few pub- 
Ueslions of the ptesent day conlmn more iTwlructive 
snd deli^tful resding than these two volumes. 
Among the miscellaneoas contents of the second 
volume, the “ Life of Rachel, Lady Russell,” is 
admirably written, and displays the excellence of 
the suthor’e heart, as well as her literary ability and 
taste. 




AN AMERICAN METHUSALEH. 

First Youno LADT.-<-Ckal4 dw, I want to Introdoee tlutt tidl gentleman to you. 
You’ll like him ; he’s so t ij a n wl. He’s written a book. 

Skcond Youno Ladv«-^K^ no, Annie, don’t introduce him. Uelooks as old as 
the hills. Why, he’s twenfy-ivs ifliaPsm day. And then, look at his collw and 
his cravat— and {whitptrmfi such ptntaloons ! Did you ever 7 He don’t belong to 
our set at all 


PERSONAL 

Being shabbily dressed affords the beat security 
aiminst the importunities of beggars. 

On a pleasure excursion, never carry change with 
you, as you will then be unable to pay for turn- 
pikes, and oihet Incidental sundries, and those dittle 
disbursenienta will fall on somebody else. 

Endeavor to ascertain, clandestinely, on what days 
your acqiiaintance are most likely to be engaged; 
the judicious use ef which information will procure 
you the crodit of giving dinners gt the mere cost of 
giving invitations. • 

VoL. Yl.— No. 33 .— Dd* 


ECONOMY. 

Never use a whole sheet of paper for a letter 
which you can write on the half of one. The clean 
side of a note which any one is so extravagant as 
to send you, cut off and neatly folded, does very well 
‘ to return an answer on. 

Hake a point to leave your pane at home when- 
ever you sUehd a lady shopping ; particularly in 
hot weather, when ices are in request. You will 
then be enabled to show a delicate attention reg^- 
leaa of expense ; only, if you do that, be sure UuH 
your companion has got some money. 

f * •' 
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Figures 1 and 2.— Morning Costume and Full Dress. 


P GURE 1.— Morning Costume.— Skirt of green 
silk, with four festooned flosnceauset on full; 
in the centre of each festoon, is woven% lane black 
spot. Coin defeu of black velvet ; it is hi^ at the 
back, open to the waist in fronti and terminates in a 
small baa^me : it is edged with a fold m biota of 
black satin, alout two inches wide : the fronts are 
held in their position bv two narrow bands of velvet, 
in the centre of which are bows of satin ribbon : 
sleeves of the pagoda form, finished to correspond 
with the liody. Small round cap, trimmed with two 
rows of lace and broad plaid satin ribbon. 

Figure 2. — Full Dress. — Dress of ribbed silk, 
trimmed with black lace and rosettes. The body, 
which is plain, and opens in front, is edged with a 
narrow galloon ribbon, less than half an inch in 
width, of the same color as the dress. This Inlloon, 
which leaves at the waist only half an inch interval, 
is continued along the skirt, so as to diverge at bot- 
tom afiout IG inches. A black lace is sewed under 
this galloon, not very full : it is 6' iitches wide at 
bottom of skirt, and is then turned in so as to bring 
it gradually decreasing to the waist ; lastly, it wideni^ 
amin at the top of the body* but not to exceed 2| 
inches. The sleeves are almost tight at the shoul- 


der ; they are from 4 to 6 inches long from the shoiil- 
de** seam, and end in a fiounce cut slantwise of about 
the same length. A narrow galloon borders this 
flounce, and conceals its junetion with the sleeve. 
The skirt, which has five widths, is trimmed with 
four flounces, which end in front at the narrow gal- 
loon, against which they are fastened. The first 
flounce at top has five widths, the second six ; the 
third six and a half ; and the fourth seven. That is, 
they are fullest at bottom. The first is set 4 inches 
below the wwist. The application ornaments con- 
sist of roses of black velvet, having in the middle a 
wheel or star of black cord. These roses are of 
graduated sixe, the smallest being inch in diam- 
eter, and the . largest 2^ inches. They are graduated 
on the edge of the Imdy and on the front of the skirt. 
A row of the smiUleat ornament the bottom of the 
sleeve at the bend of the arm, and the edge of the 
flounce, that finishes the sleeve. The flounces of 
the skirt are bordered with a narrow galloon over 
which there is a row of roses. Those of the last 
fiounce are 2t inches wide, thoanext 2 inches, then 
1|, and 1^. The habit -shirt is composed of white 
lace laid on the black lace of the body. The nnder- 
sleAre it of >^hite lace. 
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and arc made of tulle, and taffeta. 
The tulle one is between the two silk 
ones. The sleeve, which is scarcely 
seen, is made in the same way. To 
the taffeta dress there are six flounces 
flve inches wide, pinked at the edge, 
three of tulle and three of taffeta al- 
ternately. The tunic is white tulle 
powdered w'lth small gold stars, open- 
ing on the lefl side from top to bot- 
tom, having the corners rounded off, 
and then raised on the right to half 
its height, which of course widens 
the opening at bottom. A bouquet 
of large crape leaves raise the right 
side, and the leaves arc continued all 
round the skirt decreasing in size. 

Figure 4. Child’s 1)kess. — A 
very becoming di'ess for a little girl, 
of the age of ten or twelve years, is 
given below. It consists of a Cape- 
line hat of while felt. Low' crown, 
brims very broad, (piite round, and 
falling into shape fnnn their own 
weight. A bow of watered ribbon is 
HoKNETs are still worn rather open, enough so, put on the side, rather forward ; the ends hanging 
at least, to admit somewhat voluminous wreaths and down lichind. A feather is rolled round the base 
tufts of flowers and ribbons. The draw'n style pre- of the crown and hangs down behind. The strings, 
dominates over the plain. In ornament and trim- long and wide, float loose, the hat being fastened 
ming there is tlir greatest variety. Satin and plain by a very narrow string under the chin. I’wo 
vehet, or satin and terry velvet are usually mixed, bunches of flowers are placed under the brim clo.se 
and are decorated w'ith black lace vandyked at the on the temples. The frock is ixiplin with a special 
etlgc, blonde, or foliage of satin and velvet, We pattern of nvc bayadere stripes ; the widest, an inch 
l»n'.sent drawings of some w'hich arc favorites. The aliove the hem is two inches broad ; and they grad 
one on the left of the picture is composed of velvet, uslly diminish to the last, which is barely half an 
bordered W'lth a roll of white satm from under which inch. The pantaloons have very small plaits, luid 
u'oeeeds a row’ of lace laid flat on the brim. The are finished with a row' of Valencimines. 

Kjttom of the brim is terminated by a veVvet 
band. The crowTi is formed of bands of vel- 
vet plaited into a checker, and through the 
tipenings oi interstices a black lace appears 
III puffs The velvet curtain is covered with 
l:iee. On e.ach side are two rolled feathers. 

'^riiat upon the right is also of velvet ; the 
edge of the brim is composed of Iw'o rolls of 
.satin; the brim and sides of crown of gath- 
ered velvet. The erow’n covered with velvet 
III the style of a fanchon, which has in the 
h>wer purl three drawings. A bunch of 
heartsease with its foliage all of velvet in 
the rrjiddle of a eoquille. of black lace, forms 
the ornament on each side. The curtain is 
trimmed like the brim with two rolls of satin. 

The figure in the centre is a front view, show- 
ing the prevail mg, style of inside trimming. 

A cordon of daisies goes all round the edge 
of the brim as far as the lufl.s of ribbons and 
varied flowers that trim the sides. 

Ball Dress. — A very elegant Ball Dress 
is composed of a coiffure of green crape 
leaves, the edges and veins of which are of 
gold. Thc.se lcave.s are of three dimensions, 
the largest l>eing on the bandeaux. They set 
flat to the headjlhe pom’s falling liehind, all 
around. Rows ^f gold pearls of unequal 
length, the longest being from twelve to four- 
teen inches, hang on etu*h side. These leaves 
arc made by taking very fine brass wires 
rolled with green ciape, which together form 
the stem, tlien spreading form the nerves of 
the leaves between two sheets of crape cut 
out and stuck together with flowermakers’ 
paste. Then on the edges and ribs small gold 
laces arc sewed. The natural position is 
afterward given to the leaves by twisting the 
wires. The dress is taffeta and white tulle. 

The Inxly, pointed, is open as far as the waist 
licfore and behind. The opening is held to- 
gether by means of smalj bands concealed 
under conlons of gold pearls. There are 
three frills at the edge of the liody in the form 
of revcrs. They are cut in small identgtions. 
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THE SEAT OF G. W. P. CUSTIS, ESQ. 

BY BENSON J. LOS81NO. 

A REPUBLICAN Coronation, such as occurs in tlu* 
Federal City every four years, when a newly elected 
Chief Magistrate of the nation utters his aolemn constitu- 
tional oath, is a spectacle of profound interest, and in- 
volves a Icsson^of the highest importance. 
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It ifl a great day in Europe, where monarchy 
pieraUa, when a prince by accident of birth, npt 
anointed by the suffrages of the people, but by 
the often bloody hands of feudal cuitom, is dec- 
orated with a jeweled bauble upon his head, is 
covered with a robe of purple and misdvir, and 
is made to hold a gilded wand, like .Titania in 
the^picture-books, as an' emblem of authority. 
Then the people shout, and unshotted cannon 
boom, and drums beat, and bells ring forth their 
merriest peals, and men, women, and children, 
in velvet or in fustian, appear as joyful as if 
the inauguration of the millennium h^ com^e — 
as if a perpetual jubilee^had been proclaimed. 
Then the public journals vaunt the loyalty of the 
people, the graciousness of the prince, and the 
happiness of all. And then — What theni Why 
the next day ** comes a frost, a chilling frost.” 
The bright pageant has disappeared ; the down- 
trodden millions who shouted yesterday are still 
slave:;.; the foot of the prince whom they wor- 
shiped yesterday is upon their necks, his avari- 
cious hand is in their pockets, and his weapons 
at their throats ; and Alexander appears to the 
eye of just appreciation no better than the 
Thracian robber. Loyal huzzas are silenced by 
rebellious curses ; the substratum of society 
heaves with the active elements of revolution, 
like the ground when an earthquake is rampant ; 
the prince trembles ; the cannon are shotted, to 
teach the herd submission ; the merry bells of 
yesterday ring out a doleful alarum ; ani} men 
and women are at the barricades. 

Not so the Republican Coronation-daj^ of 
America, and its iUture. No tinsel pageantry 
dazzles the people ; no emblem of authority is 
placed in the hand of the honored one, for he is 
a aervantj not a master ; the voice of a free na- 
tion, freely expressed, is the guarantee of the 
strength of his position ; the cannon which 
enunciate the public joy can not be shotted 
against the public will ; the shouts of the people 
are commands to serve them well, and the public 
journals, like faithful Nathans, arc ready and 
willing to rebuke the David upon the highest 
throne, for every dereliction of duty — every re- 
laxation of elToit for the good of the whole — 
every faltering in the beaten track of rigid repub- 
lican doctrine ; and the people go away to their 
well-requited toil, and are happy. No sighs for 
a change of rulers are heard until another elec-"* 
tion approaphes, and the fishers for office are 
abroad. Then the bannered hosts of party are 
marshaled ; the long-announced revolution be- 
gins ; the contest rages, not upon some isolated 
field of Marathon or Waterloo, but in every city 
and hamlet in the Republic, and ceases not until 
Ballot-Box-^the mighty umpire from' whose'de- 
cision there is no appeal — ^proclaims the victor. 
A new coronation occurs ; the combatants laugh 
oyer ^e many “ accidents by flood and field” of 

the. late war,” and all are happy again, except 
an irritable clan called OtUs, who are never satis- 
fied vrith their condition. 

I was in the Federal City on the occasion of 
the last Republican^ Coronation. Having no 


“ friends at court” to give^ me shelter under the 
superb eastern portico of the Capitol, where the 
ceremonies were to occur, I stood for two hours 
in the open area in front, with thousands of 
other democratic citizens, pelted by sharp sleet, 
4)riven by a keen northeeit wind, to witness the 
inauguration of the fourteenth President of the 
United States. A rude platform of rough boards 
had been erected over the great eastern stairs of 
the Capitol, and at the appointed hour the Pres- 
ident-elect, accompanied by the retiring Chief 
Magistrate, the great officers^ of State, of the 
judiciary, the army, and navy, and the diplomats 
of foreign governments, appeared upon it. The 
recipient of the great dignity about to be con- 
ferred was clad in a plain suit of black. The 
entire paraphernalia of the occasion consisted of 
a small mahogany table, covered by a piece of 
red cloth of the value of five dollars, and bearing 
a Bible, a brown stone pitcher full of water, and 
a tenpehny tumbler. With his head bared to 
the pelting storm, and his right hand lifted to- 
ward heaven, the Chief Magistrate gave his sol- 
emn pledge of fidelity to the Constitution, by 
affirmation, and then tuniing to the multitude 
— an integral part of the great power which he 
represented — he proclaimed, as the orthodox 
creed for his guidance, those great political doc- 
trines which, like the lever of Archimedes, having 
the rock of Truth for a fulcrum, are lifting the 
earth — or rather the nations of the earth — from 
darkness and dank misery, to the light and free 
air of real Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. 
How little — how exceedingly insignificant, to the 
eye of the true philosopher and hopeful apostle 
of freedom — ^would Louis Napoleon, or any other 
ruler by the grace of bayonets and gunpowder, 
have appeared upon that rough platform of New 
Hampshire pine, with all his gaudy trappings 
and pomp of*manncr, by the side of Franklin 
Pierce, the chosen servant of a mighty and free 
nation, who stood there in all the dignity of a 
true sovereign, undistinguished in form and bear- 
ing from the humblest citizen, by ribbon or cross, 
star or garter, sceptre or crown ! 

Among those who came to witness the inau- 
guration was George Washington Parke Custis, 
the veneipble proprietor of Arlington House — 
'the adopted son of the great First President, and 
last surviving executor of his will Mr. Custis 
(then a lad) was present when his foster-father 
responded to the oath of office administered by 
Chancellor Livingston, upon the balcony of the 
old Federal Hall, in New York, in 1789 ; and he 
has heard every succeeding quadrennial pledge 
of fidelity to the Constitution from the lips of the 
Presidents. Unbent in body or in mind by the 
weight of years, and unmindful of the gale and 
the sleet, he came over the Potomac in an open 
boat, to assist at the august ceremonials. 

In compliance with a cordial invitation to spend 
a few days at Arlington House, where are many 
precious mementoes of the Father of his Coun- 
try, I crossed the ferry at Georgetown early one 
bright mornings and found Mr. Custis in his 
, studio, giving some last touches .to his picture 
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of The Surrender at Yorktown^ the largest and 
beat of the productions of his amateur penoii. 
At the age of almost threescore and ten years, 
he conceived the patriotic idea of employing his 
genius and skill in the use of colors, in transfer- 
ring to canvas his impressions of scenes in the 
principal battles of the Revolution, in which 
Washington was engaged. Familiar from in- 
fancy with men who fought these battles ; listen- 
ing often to the voice of Morgan and other heroes, 
whose names are as household words to us, as 
they recounted the 
stirring incidents of 
the days of trial, his 
mind is thoroughly 
stored with a minute 
knowledge of the im- 
portant events of the 
struggle. He is a liv- 
ing link between the 
patriots of the old war 
and the present cus- 
todians of the prize 
which they won ; and 
his memory, ever faith- 
ful, has preserved all 
it has received from 
the past. Within five 
years, he has produced 
six historical pictures, 
all remarkable for their 
fidelity in the delinea- 
tion of costume. One 
is a representation of 
Washington at York- 
town, and the others 
are pictures of the sev- 
eral battles in which 
he was most conspic- 
uously engaged, name- 


\jr Trenton, GermiMmeni 

and YorlOmm. We ceneideT these pies^ 

sntly. . . , , . T ^ 

I have said that Mr.Gustie adiofited sen 
of WasbhigtQn. ^ ilis Jehii ^rke GastiB, 
one of the two childftmof Mie. Washiiigteii, by 
heir first husband, was an aid to the Chief m 
Yorktown. He was greatly beloved by Waeh- 
ington, for his many virtues, and fine to motfa- 
er*s sake. - Before the siege was ended, an at- 
tack of camp-fover compelled him to leave his 
post, and he retired to his hmne at Eltharn, 
about thirty-five miles from York. Intelligence 
came to Washingtoi^ that the malady menaced 
the life of his step-son; and soon after the 
dhpitulation he hastened to Eltham. Mm. 
Washington was already there, with Dr. Craik, 
the friend of her husband, and his companion- 
in-arms on the field of Monongahela. He met 
the Chief at the door, and informed him that 
Mr. Cusds had just expired. It was a terrible 
blow. The conqueror, at whose feet a royal 
army had just laid its weapons in submission, 
was bowed with grief, and he w^t like a Child. 
When he recovered his composure, he said to * 
the weeping mother, ** I adopt his two younger 
children as my own, from this hour.” These 
were the present proprietor of Arlington House, 
and his sister, Eleanor Parke Custis, who mar- 
ried Majqr Lawrence Lewis, Washington’s fii- 
vorite nephew. She died in Clarke County, 
Virginia, in 1862, at the age of seventy-four 
years. 

jlr. Custis was bom in April, 1781, at Mount 
Airy, Maryland, the seat of his maternal grand- 
father, Benedict Calvert, a descendant of Cedi 
Calvert, Lord Baltimore. He was only six 
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moptliB of age when adopted by Waehingtoni 
aadMiuonod in his family until the death of his 
gfuidxnother, when he was about twenty-one 
years old He was appointed a Comet of 
Hone in 1799, and soon afterward was pro- 
moted as aid-de-camp to Major-general Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney, of South Carolina Aftei 
the doath of his grandmother, and the breaking- 
up of the family at Mount Vernon, in 1802, he 
began the erection of the present mansion at 
Arlington, an estate of a thousand acres, left 
him by his father, and Lying upon the west side 
of the Potomac, opposite Washington City 
The mansion, delineated the frontispiece, 
occupies a very commandmg site upon the 
brow of an eleration more than three hundred 
feet above the tide-water of the Potomac, and 
half a mile from its shore The building is of 
bnck, and presents a front, with the centre and 
two wings, of one hundred and forty feet The 
grand portico, which has eight massive Eonc 
columns, is sixty feet in front, and twenty-five 
in depth It is modeled after the Temple of 
Theseus, at Athens In front, sloping toward 
the Potomac, is a fine park of two hundred acres, 
dotted with groves of oak and chestnut, and 
clumps of evergreens , and behind it is a dark 
old forest, with patriarchal trees bearing many 


centennial honors, and coyenng six hundred 
acres of hill and dale Through a portion oi 
this 18 the sinuous avenue lei^ng up to the 
mansion From the portico a brilliant pano- 
rama 16 presented The Capitol, Executive 
Msnsion, Smithsonian Institute, the growing 
magnificent Washington Monument, and almost 
every house in the Federal City, may be seen at 
a glance, from this point, while between them 
and Arlington flows the bright flood of the Po- 
tomac 

At the foot of a wooded slope, near the bank 
of the nver, is Arlington Spring, so well known 
to pic-nic parties who come there from Wash- 
ington, Georgetown, and Alexandria, during 
the warm season It is a pure and copious 
fountain, gushing out from the roots of a huge 
and venerable ozdc, which doubtless stood there 
when the Red Man, in a remote age, came 
thither to slake his thirst Around the spring 
18 8 beautiful grassy hwn, shaded by a \anet> 
of trees, and aftording a pleasant summer resort 
Actuated by that generous hospitality whu h is 
every where prevalent at the South, Mr Custis 
erected, several years ago, various structures 
for the accommodation of visitors to Arlington 
Spring He built a wharf for convenient landing 
a C»tore-room , a kitchen , a dining-hall, sixty Icct 
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in length ; and a ealoon of 
the same dimeneionl, for 
dancing in. Noepirituous 
liquors are permitted to 
be sold on the premises, 
nor are visitors allowed to 
come there on the Sabbath. 
All that is asked in return, 
is the observance of those 
moral rules, and a recip- 
rocation of the kind feel- 
ing which makes every 
class of respectable citi- 
zens cordially welcome. A 
little boat called the G. W. 
P. Gustis, plies between 
the neighboring cities and 
Arlington Spring, during 
the warm season ; and al- 
inoHt every day parties of 
from fifty to two hundred, 
arc seen there. It is es- 
timated that during the 
Hunimer and autumn of 
1852, more than twenty 
thousand people visited 
Arlington Spring. 

While there is much to 
admire in the external 
beauties of Arlington, the 
chief attractions are the 
pictures within, and the 
precious relics of the great 
Patriot which are preserv- 
ed there. Before we enter. 



COLONEL DANIEL PARKE. 


let US look a moment at the beautiful weeping- I trait of Colonel Daniel Parke, an ancestor of 
willow near the north end of the mansion. It I Mr. Gustis, painted by Sir Godfrey Knellcr, 
is a shoot from the original twig brought to \ the protege of the great Duke of Marlborough. 
America by an English officer, in 1776, from 1 The exception alluded to is a fine picture of an 
Pope's Villa, at Twickenham, England. That old reformer, by Vandyke; painted, perhaps, 
officer came over with the intention of settling sixty years or more earlier. The portrait by 
in America, not doubting that the rebellion 


would be entirely crushed in the course of a 
few months. He was soon convinced to the 
contrary, and abandoning all ' idea of remain- 
ing here, he presented the twijj to the father 
of Mr. Gustis, then Washington's aid at Cam- 
bridge. It was carefully preserved in an oil- 
silk covering. Mr. Gustis planted ^it upon his 
estate at Arlington, on the Potomac. Pope’s 
Willow came from the East, and was the parent 
of all the willows of that species in England ; 
the willow at Arlington, became the parent of 
all other trees of the kind in America ; and even 
furnished shoots, many years ago, for English 
gardens, where the tree had become extinct. 
There is a noble specimen of that species of 
willow, on' the corner of Twcnty-second-strcet 
and Third Avenue, New York. It was a twig 
taken from the parent tree at Arlington, by Gen- 
eral Gates, and planted there by him when that 
portion of Manhattan Island was his Rose Hill 
farm. - 

The first picture that attracts attention in the 
spacious hall at Arlington, Md the oldest and 
best in the collection, but pne, is a superb por- 
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Knetler i« supposed to be the only 
spseiiiien of that artist’s work in 
this country. 

Colonel Parke was a native of 
York County, Virginia, where he 
possessed large estates, hut sperit' 
most of his time in England. He 
was the favorite aid to. the Di:dc#,; 
of Marlborough in the battle of' 

Blenheim, in Gexmaiiy, which' 
was fought on the ^ 6f Au^b|^ 

1 704. Marlborou^ , copunaiidad 
the English troops, 4 i 9 ui Marshal 
Tallard those of Piaara and Bavar- , 
ia. Tallard was defeated and slain^ 
with a loss of tw%t^*8even ilm- 
sand killed, and thdusa^ 

made prissnem ^s ' 

toiy the Bi ' 

became the spripB >f the 
qucrors. Colonel I^rke had the 
honor of hearing the joydDii in- 
telligence to Queen Anne, who 
gave him her miniature-portrait, 
set in diamonds, a thousand 
pounds sterling, and made hini 
Governor of the Leeward Isl- 
ands. His dress, as 
was rich in the extreme. •Tl^ 
coat was of crimson velvet,. em- 
broidered with gold; the waist- 
coat a silver gray fabric, with 
richly wrought figures of gold, 
and the sash green silk and gold. 

Upon his 

scarlet ribbon, is seen the portrait of Queen The monuinent was erected end inscribed, as 
Anne. > . directed, and is still there. It is of white mar- 

Near the portrait of Colonel Paike hung that Me, about five feet in height and six in length 
of the Hon. John Custis, one of the &ng’8 Upon the other side is engraved, This inscrip- 
Gouncil, hi Virginia, who married Parke’s tion, put on this tomb, was by his own positive 
daughter. The connection appears not to have orders.” 

been a happy one. The lady, (whose portrait Opposite these pictures hung the portrait of 
also hangs near) was proud and impracticable, Daniel Parke Curtis, the first husband of Mrs. 
fond of having her, own way at all times, and Washington, painted by Woollaston. He was 
very expert witl»her toftgue in a war of words, bom at Arlington, on the Eastern Shore of Yir- 
As the unhappy husband could not match her ginia, and, at the time of his marriaj^ with the 
while in life, he commisskmed his monument beautiful Martha Dandridge, was.^ extensive 
to give the Uut vwrd in the eat of posterity, tobacco pluiter in New Kent Coiinty, on the 
By a provision of his will, his^m and heir (the banks of thi Pamunkey River. He died at the 
first husband of Mrs. WaahinifkiBi} was instruct- age of about thirty years, leaving his wife in 
ed, under pain of disinheritaneh, to have a mon- the possession of a large fortune, •'py the side 
ument erecl^, at a cost of five hundred pounds, of this hung the portrait of his wife, painted by 
sterling, witn the following inicription engrav- the same artist, and near them the portraits of 
en upon it : their two children, defineated on. a preceding 

page. Sheww a native' of New .Kent, and’ was 
** UNOEK THIS MABBLE Tom f^ga SODY remarkable, ambifg the J^andsome bellea who 
OP THE Hosf. joHH cusYta, gso., ' gpaccd the Ceurtaof Gbyemors Gooch aiiADin- 

OF THE CITY OF wiLLiAlHSBvao, widdie, at Williamsblitg, ’ for her great , beauty 

AND PAEisH OF and accompliahrnentE. ■ She did not 'rpraain a 

FORMEBLY OF hukoaVb PABS^b^^pR Tttg widowJong. Aboiit two years after her hus- 
EASTBByc ' i band V)death.’ ihs became ' acquainted wUh Col- 

OF VIRGINIA, AND COUNTY OF onol 'Washington, whoiM praise, on account of 

Aoan 71 YEARS, AND VET LIVED But ^.EVBiv YEAms, his military aduevements, was upon all lips, 
WHICH WAS THE sPAfOB OF TtHE and they were rnwriad-on tfao^fith of January, 

A backblob’s HOME AT ABLii^GTON, 1759. Bcsidos ’ a large estate in lands, she 

ON THE BASTBBN SHORE OF VIRGINIA.” brought to hor huiband thirty thousand pounds 




ARUmSTON* 9OOSE; ^ 

comisting of certificatea of deposit in lien of bankSf wUolit were tlien unknown in 
the Bank of Englaild. The- estate of Mount America. 

Vemon^ bequeathed to Washington condition- Mr. Custis possesses two odier original por- 
ally, by his half-brother Lawmce, had just traits of Mrs. Washington. One is an exquis- 
itely wret^t miniature, 

t vwith a pMtograph, in 

executed as a work of 
art, it is not considered 
' an ' accurate likeness. 

same artist, and in the 
same style, was consid- 
ered, by his family, the 
most faithful likeness of 
any extant. These arc 
cabinet size. The copy 
given on the next page 
is about half the size of 
the original. 

The original half- 
length portrait of Wash- 
ington at the age of 
forty, painted life size, 

here. He is dressed in the 
uniform of a Virginia 
colonel of that day — a 
blue coat with bright 
metal buttons, and red 
waistcoat and breeches. 
^ Near this portrait, «ub- 

^ pended from the ceiling, 

come into his possession, and three months was the ancient lantern which hung in the great 
after their marriage, they took up their life-res- passage at Mount Venfon fulk eighty years, it 
idence there. having belonged to Lawrence Washington, the 

The little iron chest in which the certificates original owner of that estate. The frame is of 
for the thirty thousand pounds were secured, is iron, painted black, and is almost the pattern 
at Arlington House. It is twentf inches in of fasMonable hall lanterns of the present day. 
length, thirteen in width, and eleven in depth, An ancient side-board, which also belonged 
heavily banded, and secured by two boltlocks to Lawrence Washington, is a curious specimen 
and two padlocks. Such chests were used in of good furniture in Virginia, a hundred years 
^ - or more ago. It is made of black walnut, orna- 

mented with a delicate wreath of leaves upon 
its edges and legs. Its length is about five feet, 
and its widtii two and a half feet. Washington 
used it in Kis dining room at Mount Vernon, 
during his residence there. There, too, is the 
little mahdgaiiy<^a-table, of oval form and three 
feet in fength, Vhich was m^e in Now York 
for the execute ^liiaiision, in 1789, and, with 
other fum^re msrae at that time, taken to 
Mount Vernpn. This was a fea-tablo only, in 
the family of Washington, while ho was Presi- 
dent, for food was seldom set upon it. Wash- 
ingtem, it U iaid« never ate any thing after din- 
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ner, but at about eight o’clock in the evening 
he generally sat down with his little family, 
and partook of a cup of tea at this table. The 
family sometimes had bread and butter with 
their tea. The large punch-bowl seen in the 
]iicl5ire was made expressly for Washington, 


but by whom is not known. It is 
pore white p<&celaiD, with a deep 
blue border at the rim, oriiamented 
with gilt stars and dots. In the 
bottom is a picture of a frigate, and 
on the side are the initials G. W. 
in gilt, upon a shield with ornamental 
surroundings. 

Washington’s silver tea-service, 
made in New York, in 1789, of the 
old family plate, is very massive. 
The salver is plain except a beaded 
rim. It is oval, twenty-two and a 
half inches in length, and seventeen 
and a half inches in breadth. Like 
the other pieces, it has the arms of 
the Washington family engraven 
upon it. The salver possesses pe- 
culiar interest, because of its asso- 
ciations. It was used during the 
whole of the administration of Wash- 
ington, for serving wine to guests. 
How many eyes, beaming with the 
light of great and noble souls, have 
looked upon its glittering plane ! 
How many hands which once wield- 
ed mighty swords, and mightier 
pens, in the holy cause of universal 
freedom, long since crumbled into 
native earth, have taken from it the 
sparkling glass, and invoked health 
and long life for Washington ! (), 

what a history is involved in the ex- 
perience, so to speak, of that mass- 
ive silver salver. 

Mr. Custis related a pleasing cir- 
cumstance connected with the use of the salver. 
Some years ago, a large military party, accompan- 
ied by ladies, came over from Washington to A rl- 
ington Spring 'for a day’s recreation. Mr. C. 
sent his favorite ser^'ant, Charles, to wait upon 
the company at table. On that occasion the 
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salver was sent down. Placing a dozen glasses 
of ice cream upon it, Charles carried it to the 
visitors, and said, ** Ladies, this waiter once 
belonged to General Washington, and from it 
all the great ladies and gentlemen of the Revo- 
lution took wine.” The young ladies, as if 
actuated by one impulse, immediately arose, 
crowded around Charley and each, in turn, 
kissed the cold rim of the salver before touching 
the cream. 

\^'a8hington received many tokens of per- 
sonal regard from men adiroad. Among his 
most ardent admirers in England was Samuel 
Vaughan, Esq., a wealthy Londoner. That 
gentleman had ordered an exquisitely wrought 
chimney piece of Sienna marble to be executed 
in Italy for his own house. On its arrival he 
ordered it not to bo unpacked, but sent it im- 
mediately to America, as a present for Wash- 
ington. At the same 'time he sent three beau- 
tiful porcelain vases, ma^, in India, and orna- 
mented in London. Thi^ oliimncy piece is in 
the drawing-room at Mount Vernon. It is or- 
namented with sculptures in bold relief, repre- 
senting scenes in the. art of husbandry. The 
vases are at Arlington House. The ground is 
a dark blue, with delicate gilt scroll and leaf 
ornaments, with landscapes painted upon one 
side of each, and groups of animals on the other. 

y r. Custis has a small painting upon copper, 
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^hich exhibits the heads of Washington and column, was a bust of Washington, crowned 
La Rayirille, in profile, as a medallion It was with a military and civic wreath Ihis stood 
executed by the Marchioness De Brienn^, and near the entrance to a cave whc.ro the Pirc a or 
presented to Washington in 1789 Madame Fates — Clotho, the Spthstci, 1 achcsis tho Al 
Yon Berckel, Wife of the first Embassi^U&JIll^* loiter, and Antropos, the Vmhnnvrahlt — were 
Holland, to the United States, also seen, busy with the destiny of the Patriot 

very fine picture upon copper, eighteen by twenty Clotho was sitting with her distan, spinning 
inches in size, in testimony of her reverence for the thread of his life, and Lac liesis was rccening 
W^hington Upon the top of a short fluted it Antropos was stepping forward 'aith open 
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\VA8HINOTON AND LAFAYETTE 

shcarb to clip it when ImmorUlity, reprcbcntcd 
ab a beautiful youtht seized the precious thread 
irid bore it Tway to Fame, a winged female 
with a trumpet, in the skicb, who bore it on to 
future agcb This picture was presented to 
'Washington by Von Bcrckel, accompanied by 
the following linis composed by the fair artist * 

In vain tin SiHterH ply their bust care, 

1 o r( e 1 iifT } (.arq fi inn Cilory s deathl* sa heir 
I r III things hli 111 pass his fanfie will never die — 

]tf sLiud Iroin 1 att by Immortality ” 

Mr C list IS presinttd this picture to the vener- 
able (i« noril Pinckney to whose military family 
ho li id bolongi d is i toki n of profound respect 
The general, in his letter of acknowledgment, 
said It forms the best ornament of my best 
parlor * It is >et in possessidn of the family 
of that sturdy Southtni Patnot « 

In out of the chambers at Arlington House 
lb the bed and bedstead upon which Washing- 
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ton slept at Mount Vernon, and whereon he 
expired The hed-pests are mahogany, and the 
frame is remarkable for its great widUi, being 
SIX feet It was made, with other fonuture, in 
New York, in 1789, and was m eontinual use 
by the Patriot, until the day of hia death The 
and bedding remain in precisely the same 
condition as when the good man left it for hui 
final resting*place * 

Tobias Lear, a gentleman of fine education, 
who was Washington s secretary for a long 
time, gave a simple but graphic account of the 
scenes at that bed side, at the tune of the death 
of Washington It will be remembered that 
the malady was violent inflammation of the 
throat On the first attack, Wabhington paid 
no attention to it, and on being advis^ to take 
some simple remedy for hoarseness, he said, 
No , you know I ne>er take any tbitig for a 
cold Let it go as it came " That was on Fri- 
day evening, the 13th of December, 1799 Be- 
tween two and rhroe o clock the next morning, 
he awoke Mrs Washington, and with great dif- 
ficulty of utterance, told her he was very un 
well, and had had an ague He would not 
permit her to nse to proouio a remedy, lest she 
should take cold, but at day-light, when the 
servant camt to make fire in the room she was 
sent to call Mr Li^ar Washington was then 
breatlung with great difficulty, and one of the 
overseeTb was called in to bleed hiii\,^htie a 
servant was disp itched for Dr Cra|k 'The 
bleeding aflorded no relief Dr Cruk armed 
at ajbout nine o clo< k and other physicians were 
But all their remedies were applied 
in'vatn The malady increased in violence, and 
at four o clock in the afternoon the Cieneral 
whispered, ** 1 find I am going My breath can 
not last long 1 belies ed from the first, that 
the disorder would prove fatal ” Between five 
and SIX o cloc k. Dr Craik went to the bed and 
asked the suiTerer if he could sit up He h^d 
out hiB hand and was raised up 
He then said to the se\ eral physicians 
present, “ I feel myself going , I 
thank you for your attentions , but 
I I pray you to taku no mOre trouble 
f about mo ” He lay down again, and 

all retired except Dr Craik He 
I continued in the same situation, un- 
i easy 4^ restless, but without com- 
PlaiffiEr asking what 

houHl^tui 

At about eight o^clock the physi- 
I Clans came into the room and applied 

blisters and cataplasms of bran to his 
j) legs and feet, a^r which they went 

out, except Dr Oiaik, without a ray 
l|^ of hope AHhii^ ten o'clock he made 

K several attetnfrtj to speak, and at 

length, with peat difficulty, he whis 
pered to Mr L^r, ** I am just going 
Have me decently buned, and do 
^ * not let anybody be put into the vault 

in less than three days after I am 
dead ” He then looked at Mr Ijear, 
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and said, **Do yoa understand me!” Mr. 
Lear replied, “Yes;” when the expiring Pa- 
triot said, “ It is well.” These were his last 
Words. 

About ten minutes before his death, his 
breathing became easier. He felt of his own 
pulse, and a few moments afterward expired. 
The hour was eleven o'clock on Saturday even- 
ing The only persons in the room at the time 
were Mrs. Washington, Dr. Craik, Mr. Lear, 
Mrs. Forbes the housekeeper, Washington’s 
favorite house servant Christopher, and Caro- 
line, Molly, and Charlotte, other servants. Mr. 
Ijear held the hand of Washington to his boaom. 
Dr. Craik stood weeping near Mrs. Washing- 
ton sat at the foot of the bed, and Christ- 


the experience of that tent ! How many anxious 
hours the great Patriot Hbro passed beneath its 
ample canopy ! How many important dispatches 
were written, and commands uttered, beneath 
its covering ! What a noble band of illustrious 
men — the noblest the world ever saw — gather- 
^‘d beneath it in council, from time to time, 
and determined upon those movements which 
achieved the independence ofthese United States I 
And how often, during fatiguing marches, did 
the Patriot and his military family partake of re- 
freshment from the furniture of his camp-chest 
— a relic now carefully preserved with the orig- 
inal Declaration of Independence and other 
objects of interest, by the National Institute at 


opher was at its side. While all was si- 
lent, Mrs. Washington asked, with a finu 
and collected voice, ” Is he gone All 
were too full for utterance, but an affimia- 
ti\e sign assured her that he was no more. 
“ ’Tis well,” she said, in the same voice ; 
“ all is now over ; I shall soon follow him ; 
I have no more trials to pass through ” 
The disease which terminated the life of 
the great man was so rapid in its course 
that the absent members of the family did 
not reach home before his death. Major 
Lewis and Mr Custis were, in New Kent; 
and the distance at which Mr Custia's 
elder sisters (Mrs. Law and Mrs . Peter) 
resided from Mount Vernon, prevented their 
witness ingtiis death Of all the family at 

Mount Vernon at the time, only one 



\ives, a venerable female servant, whoiuljwL'^ 
saw at Arlington House, kneeling at the 
family altar every morning and evening, dur- 
ing my visit there She was a girl of sixteen 
years, at the time of Washington’s death. I 
One more precious memento of Washington, 
and that of more historic interest than any thing 
else at Arlington House, remains to be noticed. 
It is the General’s War Tent which he used 
during the whole struggle for independence 
It w'as first pitched at Cambridge in .luly, 1775, 
and folded up forever at Y orktown in October, 
1781 It is still kept in the two large leathern 
portmanteaus in which it was carried from place 
to ])lace during the war, with the tent-poles 
Ijiiig beside it What a history is involved in 


WiSHINOTOS*& (AMP LHEST. 

Waaliiiigtoii City AV ithin that tent rnrnwal- 
lis was receded, a prisoner and a guest And 
when the conqueror folded it up at Yorktowii, 
and was marching, as in triumphal procession, 
from the field of Mctory to the great council of 
the nation, one of the most touching scenes in 
his life occurred Accompanied by man> of tho 
French ofFieers, and some of the most distin- 
guished of the Aincncan army, bo arrived at 
Fredericksburg, in Virginia, where his mother 
resided Cannons boomed, Ixdls pealed, and the 
people in crowds from the city and far- 

distlo^lDintatiorib, to greet the conqueror Hut 
fili&l^l&tion was burning intensely in the bosom 
of the Chief. Eight long and 
eventful years liad passed since 
the mother and son had met 
Leaving the great pageant as 
soon as courtesy would allow, 
" Washington hastened to his 

sister, Mrs. Lewis, and dcsir- 
ed her to inform his mother of 
Ills arrival, and his desire to 
embrace her. When the can- 
nons boomed, and tho bells 
rang, the mother of Washing- 
~ ton was unmoved. With all a 
Cornelia’s virtues, she possess- 
ed a Oornelia’s firmness. She 
* was as proud ofher son as was 
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the mother of the Gr^chii, yet she hid the 
feeling deep in her heart. She was preparing 
yarn for the weaver of cloth for her servants 
when the pageant entered the town, and she 
was still occupied with her toil, when her hon- 
ored son entered. ** I am glad to see you , George ; ^ 
you have altered considerably!” were the first 
words of the matron. During the whole inter- 
view, not a syllable was spoken by the mother 
or son, of the glorious achievements of his mind 
and hand. 

That evening a ball was given at Fredericks- 
burg in honor of ^he General. It was a gay 
scene, for many of the most brilliant of the 
French officers and of the elite of Northern 
Virginia aristocracy were there. Washington 
entered with an aged woman, of middle stature, 
leaning upon his arm. She was dressed in a 
plain black silk gown, and upon her head was 
a lawn cap, white as snow, without lace or ruf- 
fles, and fastened by tabs under her chin. It 
was Mary, the Mother of Washington. The 
French officers were astonished. So plain a 
woman the mother of the great Leader ! They 
thought of the Dowager-Queen of France^ of 
the brilliant Antoinette, and the high-bom dapies 
of the court of Louis the Sixteenth, and could 
not comprehend the matter. At nine o’clock^ 
in the evening the honored matron, with an 
air of parental authority, took her son by the 
arm, and said, “Come, George, it is time for me 
to be at home and the conqueror of Cornwal- 
lis Icfl that brilliant throng for an hour, and 
escorted hi.s mother to her humble dwelling, 
jja Fayette visited her the next day, and with 
glowing language he spoke to her of the great- 
ness of her son. The matron's reply conveyed 
one of the wisest lessons ever uttered ; “ I am 
not surprised, for George was always a good 
boy ” • 

The war-tent of Washington, so often spread 
upon the line of march and the battle-field, has 
siUfe been used in the holy cause of religion. 
Twice it has been pitched in green fields, and 
thousands came and willingly paid liberal trib- 
ute for the privilege of sitting beneath it. Two 
churches were erected with the proceeds. May 
it never be callcnl forth for a purpose less sug- 
gestive of good-will to man ! * 

l<et us turn fioiu the contemplation of these 
memorials of Washington to a consideration of 
the patriotic labors of the self-taught amateur 
artist of Arlington House. I have already al- 
luded to the productions of his pencil. The first 
picture in chronological order is Trentpn.’ The 
Chief is seen upon a white charger, with Greene 
at his left, and Muhlenberg, Mercer,, and Sul- 
livan, in the rear. The wounded man in the fore- 
ground is Lieutenant Monroe (afterward Pres- 
ident of the United States); CJhptain ' William 
Washington, the brave dragoon of southern cam- 
paigns in after-years, has his hand upon .the 
cannon, and causes Scheffer,. the Hessian lieu- 
tenant-colonel, to drop the point of his sword, 
in token of submission. The large figure in the 
centre, dressed in a hunting-shirt (the costume 


of riflemen), is Josiah Parker, of Virginia. Next 
him is Sherman;^* of Connecticut ; and beyond 
him, Richard Parker, who was afterward shot 
at the siege of Charleston, is seen waving his 
hat for the Americans to rush on. Beyond the 
cannon, Colonel Rail, the Hessian commander, 
is seen falling from his horse, mortally wound- 
ed, into the arms of a grenadier. 

The battle at Trenton was a very important 
one. Fearfttl and ominous were the clouds of 
gloom which gathered over the political firma- 
ment of America toward the close of 1775. En- 
gland had sent some of her choicest troi^s and 
most* skillful commanders to crush the rebellion 
by a single blow, and hef transports had brought 
a hqrde of German mercenaries, known by the 
general name of Hessians, to plunder and mur- 
der the people. The city of New York had be- 
come the prey of the enemy early in September; 
and when the black frosts came. Long Island, 
Staten Island, and Lower Westchester, lay at 
the feet of the conqueror. In November, Fort 
Washington, the last foothold of the patriots 
upon Manhattan Island, was "captured, with al- 
most three thousand men; and Fort Lee, upon 
the summit of the lofty Palisades opposite, yield- 
ed a few days afterward. Then followed a spec- 
tacle which made every patriot heart pause in 
its pulsations. Washington, with his little army 
of half-equipped, half-clad, and half- famished 
troops, the* last hopes of liberty in America, 
were flying before the well-disciplined batal- 
lions hf Great Britain, over the plains of New 
Jersey like a herd of frightened deer before the 
houAdi).' At almost every furlong the dispirit- 
ed militia left the ranks, and, in utter despair, 
hastened to their forlorn homes to tell of per- 
sonal woes and national misfortune. Every 
hour the patriot army lost numerical aihl moral 
strength ; and when, on a keen December even- 
ing, it stood shivering upon the banks of the 
rapid Delaware, at Trenton, there were not l^'o 
thousand strong right arms bared there in de- 
fense of the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence ! * • 

The patriots dared not remain long upon the 
banks of the freezing river, for already they 
could hear the drum of the pursuers, beating a 
quick march on their rear They hastened 
across the flood in boats, and just as the last 
vessel, filled with Americans, reached the Penn- 
sylvanian shore, at midnight, a column of Brit- 
ish troops entered Trenton with all the pomp 
of victors. The flood which aflbrdcd a passage 
for escape to the Americans, proved also the 
means of final deliverance. The British were 
afraid to attempt the passage, and waited for 
the increasing frosts to construct a bridge of 
ice,' over which they might pass, crush the little 
band' of patriots, and inarch upon Congress, then 
sitting in Philadelphia. But God held '‘the 
bands. of Orion,” and in his hand were “the 
treasutes of, the snow” and “the hoary frost 
of heaven.” For more than a fortnight the 
waters remained unchained, while the hopeful 
Washington was gathering new strength for a 
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decisive blow for froedom. White there re- Washington, assisted by Generals Lord Stirl- 
maincd a shadow of an army in the field — while ing, Greene, Mercer, and Stevens ; and the 
Congress m*aintained its sittings and its uViity — other by General Sullivan. At the moment 
while a single ray of hope for success appeared, when they were discovered by the Hessian 
no thought of abandoning the righteous Cause picket guard, the Americans rushed forward, 
was harbored in the mind of that great man. and fell upon them with great fury, in the 
His faith in the ultimate triumph of the Ameri- northern suburbs of the village. The Hesttan 
cans seems never to have burned with a brighter drums beat to arms ; but before the half-drunk- 
or steadier light than at this moment, when en Colonel Rail (the Hessian commander) and 
every where .was gloom. Already, in the very his officers, who had spent the night in carousal, 
darkest hours, he bad conceived the masterly could reach their saddles and gather their troops, 
stfoke of military skill which brought forth such the Americans closed upon them. A warm con- 
a radiant spatk of hope and joy upon the frozen diet ensued in the streets of Trenton until Rail 
banks of the Delaware. feU, mortally wounded ; and his affrighted 

While waithig for lihe freezing of the river, troops cast down their arms and begged for 
Cornwallis had cantoned his troops at different quarter. The British light troops had fled, and 
points in New Jersey, from Trenton to Mount no hope remained for the Germans. Only two 
Holly, and returned to New York, fifteen Americaij^ were killed and a few wounded, 
hundred. Hessians and British light troops were The victors secured a thousand prisoners, as 
stationed at Trenton, to watch the movements many stand of arms, six brass field-pieces, and 
of the Patriot army- The Christmas holidays a large amount of ammunition. After visiting 
drew nig^ and knowing the convivial custcuns the wounded Kail, in person, and smoothing his 
of tUb . Germans on that festival, Washington dying pillow with a soldier's words of kindness, 
resolved to cross the river on the night of Christ- Washington, with his troops, his prisoners, and 
mgs, not doubting he should fin3 the enemy tro{ihies, reerossed the Delaware, and that night 
weakened by inebriating indulgence* ^Hia^limie took a position of safety on Pennsylvania soil., 
anny had. been, gradually increased by great ex- Next in order is the battle at Princeton. The 

ertions ; .aqdjon the evening of Christmas Day, Chief is seen on his white horse, with Cadwal- 
over twp thousand hardy men, with twenty lader, Fitzgerald, and St, Clair — the latter with 
pieces of artillocy.9 were sil^tly. mustered upon hia sword raised. Further on is Mifflin, waving 
^ we8t6|n.,lMk of the Delaware,. eight miles his hat. On the left is seen Hitchcock, with 
1 ^ 1 ^ Trepte^ Through: masses of floating ice part of a New Engittftd Continental regiment. 
,.||^'eios8C^ the ffdodk not in. time, however, to Upon the cannon, in the foreground, is Has- 
jeekcl|\^rie!U|Um;;l>9fbre ^iie dawn. With equal let, of Delaware, mortally wounded; and to the 
baUtioh', but With cbleriiy, they marched upon left, hear the drqm, is' the dead body of Potter, 
the town in two divisions. One was led by of Pennsylvania. Toward the right is General 
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Mercer, rising from the ground and defending 
himeelf against British bayonets. Near by is 
his mottl^ gray hone, severely wounded at the* 
fore fetlock. 

The battle at Princetcm followed close upon 
that at Treuton. Gfeitoral Grant had boasted 
that, with five th<iusmd men, he could traverse* 
the length and breadth of the continent un- 
harmed; and so certain was General Howe, 
the Commander-in-chief of the British army, 
that the retreat of Washington across New 
Jersey, and the rapid diminution of his army, 
were sure indications of despair, and ominous 
of a speedy submission of the rebels, that he 
had granted Cornwallis leave of absence. The 
carl was about to embark for England, when 
intelligence of Washington’s exploit at Trenton 
reached the British head-quarters, at New York. 
The whole aspect of things was immediately 
changed. The contempt for the Americans, 
felt by the British commanders, gave place to 
compulsory respect and thorough vigilance. 
Cornwallis was ordered back to the command 
of the troops. Their cantonments were broken 
up, and the whole British force in New Jersey 
was soon concentrated in the direction of Tren- 
ton. 

The effect of the victoiy at Trefiton upon the 
Americans, was extremely inspiriting. Con-* 
gress had just clothed Washington with the dis- 
cretionary powers of a Military Dictalor. His 
shattered regiments were speedily filled with 
new levies and volunteers, and the military 
chest was replenished by Robert Morris, that 
strong right hand of government during the 
war. Thus strengthened, Washington again 
crossed the Delaware, and took post at Tren- 
ton. Cornwallis, who was at Princeton, im- 
mediately moved forward to attack him. At 


sunset 09 the 2d of January, 1777, a skirmish 
ensued on the boyden of the viQlage, after 
which both armies lighted their fiirefl and. ^- 
camped for the night, with only a milNtiM^ 
between them. 

A council of war was held in the^ American 
camp, and it was resolved to withdrew s&aelt}i- 
ily from Trenton, get in the rear of the ]$ntish 
at Princeton, and, if possible, ^1 upbh th^ 
stores at New Brunswick. But the ground was 
too soft to drag their heavy' cannon over, and 
these .were too essential to be .left behind. 
Again, He that *^keepeth the firost in his fin- 
gers, stretched forth his hand to aid the right-, 
ecus cause. The wind suddenly changed to 
the north, and befisre midnight the ground was 
frozen hard enough to bear the cannon. 

The whole American army was now put in 
! motion for retreat, exc^ a small party who 
were left behind to keep the camp-fires burning, 
and thus to allay suspicion. When the day 
dawned, Comwsdlis opened his eyes upon a 
deserted camp. ^ Sure of his prey in the morn- 
ing, the earl had slept soundly and dreamed 
pleasantly. 'V^ither had his intended victim 
fied ! Suddenly a deep booming sound broke 
over the country firom the east, and was soon 
followed by pother and another. It was mid- 
winter and a cloodjess morning, and yet Com- 
wallis^thought it was distant thunder. But the 
quicker ean of General Erskine decided other- 
wise, and he exclaimed, “ To arms, to arms ! 
my lord ! Washington has outgeneraled us. 
Let us fly to the rescue at Princeton !*’ 

It* was a keen winter’s morning ; and as the 
sun arose brilliantly, the startling apparition of 
a host of Americans, their arms glittering in 
the morning rays, burst upon the vision of 
Colonel^/Mawho^, who, with a detachment. 
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was just leaving Princeton to reinforce Corn- 
wallis. Mawhood wheeled, recrossed the stream 
he hail just passed, before the Americans could 
reach it and confront him, and soon porVioiis 
of the two armies were in conflict. It was the 
booming of their cannon which fell upon the 
car of Cornwallis, and called him back from 
the Delaware, to aid his troops at Princeton 
and preserve his stores at New Brunswick. The 
battle waxed fierce and bloody ; and, finally, 
Jlgtish bayonets proved an overmatch for Amer- 
ican rifles The Patriots fell back, and there 
the hrave Mercer, who had dismounteil, and 
at the he^d of Uis troops trying to rally 
them, was smitten down, and mortally wound- 
ed. Freedom then lost one of her bravest 
chaminons, and Virginia one of her noblest 
adopted sons. Other br.ave hearts ceased to 
beat in that conflict ; and the cypress chaplet 
which the patriot weaves in memory of Mercer, 
should have commemorative leaves f.>r Haslet, 
Potter, M^ris, Shippen, Flemming, and Neal. 

Perceiving the disorder, Washington ordered 
the Connecticut Continentals to advance ; and 
rushing forward far in front, and exposed to 
the deadly volleys of the enemy, Washington 
rallied the flying troops, brought order out of 
confusion, and secured a victory. The British 
troops, discomfited, fell back in disorder, and 
fled. Some who took refuge within the classic 
wall of Nassau Hall, were made prisoners, and 
the victory was complete. At that moment 
Cornwallis appeared, marching upon Princeton. 
The Patriot army had not slept for thirty-six 
hours, nor tasted food for twenty-four. Too 


weak to withstand the fresh troops of Cornwal- 
lis, or to make a descent upon New BrunsAvick, 
Washington pursued the fugithe Britons as 
far as Kingston, on the Millstone River He 
destroyed the bridge there, anil then puslied 
fon^'ard to Pluckeiiiin. Cornwallis dUl not ])ur- 
sue, and the Patriots Avere alloAvcd repose fm 
a day. Then pushing on toward Morristown, 
they Avent inVo winter quarters there From 
his snowy camp in the hill eourilry of NeAV 
Jersey, Washington sent out parties to harass 
the enemy ; and within two nioiitlis from the 
time when the exulting foe was pursuing him 
acros.«i the plains to the Delaware, not a British 
or Hessian soldier remained upon the soil of 
that Slate, except at Now Brunswick and Ain- 
hoy 

In the picture of the battle of (JermaTitown, 
Washington is the most conspicuous figure in 
the central group. With him is liord Stirling, 
Knox, (Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, and Harry 
Lee.. Coining up witli the reserA’e arc M'ayi 
and Walter Stewart. The fallen horse and lii.s 
rider in the foreground is (leneral Nash, of 
Nortli Carolina. The same ball that shattered 
the rider’s leg passed through lllc body of the 
horse, and killed him. By the cannon, on the 
right, is seen the British General Agnew, mor- 
tally wounded. In front of the central group is 
Colonel Proctor, directing the artillery. On the 
right, beyond the wounded artilleryman who is 
leaning upon the cannon wheel, is Colonel Maw- 
hood, bringing up the British grenadiers. 

The battle at Germantown was a severe one. 
Having been defeated on the banks of the Bran- 
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dywine, Washington retreated toward Philadel- 
phia, and encamped al Germantown, six milea 
from the city, about the middle of Septemberf 
1777. Perceiving the tardiness of the move- 
ments of General Howe, his pursuer, the Amer- 
ican commander resolved to retrace his steps, 
attack the British, and, if possible, save Phila-* 
delphia. He recrossed the Schuylkill, and for 
several days was engaged in manoeuvres with 
the enemy along the banks of that stream. Awed 
by the presence of the British, the people were 
passive, and Washington could get no reliable 
information concerning the movements of his 
antagonist. By a skillful manoeuvre, Howe de- 
ceived Washington, crossed the Schuylkill a 
little above Norristown, and pushed forward to 
Philadelphia. He took possession of Philadel- 
phia without opposition, and then stationed the 
main division of his army at Germantown. The 
Americans took post upon the Metuchen Hills, 
on Skippack Creek. 

Howe weakened his force by sending detach- 
ments to execute various enterprises in the 
vicinity. Washington resolved to takead\;int- 
age of thi.s, and fall upon liis troops at German- 
town. His plan was judiciously arranged, and 
if it had been promptly executed, would have 
resulted in a victory for the Americans. The 
division of Sullivan and Wayne, flanked by Con- ' 
way’s brigade, were to enter the town by the 
main road leading toward Norristown, while 
General Armstrong, with the Pennsylvania 
militia, was to gain the British rear. The di- 
visions of Greene and Stephen, flanked by Me- 1 
Dougal’s brigade, were to attack the enemy’s 
right wing ; the Maryland and Jersey militia, 
under Smallwood and Forman, were to fall upon 
the rear of the right; un«l Lord Stirling, with 
the brigades of Nash and Maxwell, were to 
form reserve corps. • 

At dark on the evening of the 3d of October, 
the column of Sullivan and Wayne, accom- 
panied by Washington, moved silently from 
the camp on Skippack Creek, toward German- 
town. As they emerged fr<mi the woods on 
(’hestniit Hill, at dawn the next morning, 
th^y were discovered by the British patrols. 
The drums beat to arms,* and a strong detach- 
ment of the enemy was drawn up %t Mount 
Airy to oppose the Americans. The ]>atriot8 
pressed steadily forward until within musket 
shot of the Briti.sh, when they fired, and marched 
forward with great impetuosity. The enemy 
were driven back in confusion, closely pursued 
by the Americans. In the village stands a strong 
stone house (seen on the right of the picture) 
which belonged to Judge Chew. Into that house 
Colonel Musgrove and several companies of the 
British centre took refuge, as the torrent swept 
on, and by volleys of musketry from the win- 
dows checked the advance party of the pursu- 
ers, under Colonel Woodford, of Virginia. The 
pursuit would have been continued until crowned 
with victory, had not the excessive prudence 
of superior officers prevented. Woodford was 
not allowed to pursue further^ and at the same 
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time the Pennsylvania militia failed to attack 
the British left. The golden opportunity was 
that moment lost. It was afterward ascer- 
tained that the whole British army was about to 
retreat, and had selected Chester as a plaCe of 
rendezvous. But perceiving his left flank, upon 
which Armstrong was to fall, secure. General 
Grey marched to the aid of the centre, and the 
battle again raged furiously within the village 
A thick fog now enveloped the contending 
armies, and each party was ignorant of the 
movements of the other. The column of Gen- 
eral Greene, engaged with the British right, was 
unsi^ported by the Maryland and New Jersey 
militia ; and a panic haVing seized a part of the 
tro^B, the whole body gave way, and retreated 
under cover of ‘Count Pulaski’s legion. The 
conflict had continued almost three hours, when 
the firing ceased. The Americans fell back to 
their camp on Skippack Greek, from whence 
they marched to White Marsh, and ^ally to 
Valley Forge, where they passed the severe 
winter of 1777-78. 

The Battle at Monmouth continued longer 
than any other during the war. In the picture, 
Washington is seen on his white charger, with 
Greene near him. Knox is on the most prom- 
inent horse on the right, and near him are Ham- 
ilton, Cadwallader, apd other Continental officers 
In thoi foreground is seen a wounded rifleman. 
On the riglit, near a disabled cannon, is Dickin- 
son of Virginia ; and on the left, by the drum, 
Bonntfr of Pennsylvania. On the left is seen a 
group of artillery, with the famous “ ^ptain 
Molly” at the gun. She was a young Irish 
I woman, only twenty-two years of age, wife of a 
I gunner, and during the heat of action was en- 
gaged ill bringing water to her husband from 'a 
spring A cannon shot killed the gunner at his 
piece ; his wife saw him fall, and dropping her 
bucket, she seized the rammer, and vowed that 
she would take her husband's place at the gUti, 
to avenge his death. She performed the duty 
until the close of the action, with a skill and 
courage which challengecf the adfiiiration of all 
who 8{iw her. On the following morning, cov- 
ered with dirt and blood. General Greene pre- 
sented her to Washington, who, admiring her 
bravery, conferred upon her the commission of 
sergeant, w’hich her husband held. By his re- 
commendation her name was placed upon the list 
of half-pay officers for life. She usually wore 
the coat of an artiller 3 ’'man over her petticoats, 
and went by the name of Captain Molly. The 
venerable widow of General Hamilton, yet living 
at Washington, at the age of ninety-five years, 
infonned me that she had often seen the heroine 
She says the French officers, charmed by the 
story of her bravery, made her many presents 
She would sometimes pass along the French 
lines with her cocked hat, and get it almost filled 
with crowns. Captain Molly died near Fort 
Montgomery, in the Hudson Highlands. 

Terrible was the sufifering endured, and won- 
derful was the love of country manifested at 
Valley Forge during the winter of 1777-78. 
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BATTLE OF MONMOUTH, JUNE 28 , 1778 . 


There, in the midst of frosl and snow, disease 
and destitution, Liberty erected h^r altar, and 
found unwavering worshipers. In all the world’s 
history we* have no record of purer devotion, 
holier sincerity, or more pious self-sacrifice, than 
was tlffre exhibited in the camp of Washington. 
The courage that ner^'es the arm on the battle- 
field, and dazzles by its brilliant but evanescent 
dashes, pales before the steadier and more in- 
tense flame of patient endurance^ the sum of the 
sublime heroism displayed at Valley Forge. 
And if there is a spot bn the face of our broad 
li^nd whereon Patriotism should delight to pile 
its highest and most venerated monument, it 
should be in the bosom of that little vale on the 
hanks of the $chuylk*ll. It w^as after the trials 
of the winter there, and w'hen the warmth of 
summer brought comfort, and the news of the 
alliance with France came from abroad to assure 
their courage, thfit the patriot army received in- 
telligence that the Bntish were about to leave 
Philadelphia for New York. Preparations were 
immediately made to pursue them. 

Sir llinry Clinton, then the British Com- 
mandcr-in-chief, left Philadelphia on the 18th 
of June, 1778, and, crossing the Delaware, took 
up his march for New Brunswick. Washington 
and his army crossed above Trenton, and pur- 
sued him. Clinton was compelled to change his 
direction, and march for Sandy Hook, where he 
intended to embark for New York. Washing- 
ton pressed so hard upon him, that at Monmouth 
•Court House (Freehold, New Jersey) Clinton 
halted, and prepared for battle. Washington 
eagerly accepted the opportunity, and on the 
evening of the 27th of June, both parties were 
prepared for conflict. 


It was the morning of the Christi.'in Sabbath 
when the van of the two armies met on the 
plains of Monmouth. Seldom had a sultrier 
day dawned, and the fiery sun arose uneloiided. 
The brave General Charles Lee commanded the 
first division, and the impetuous Wayne opened 
the bloody drama of the day. Like a whirlwind 
he swept from a wooded height, and had he not 
been checked in mid career hv .'ll! order from 
General Lee, he would doubtless liavc decided 
the fortune of the day in favor of the Americans, 
within half an hour. But JjCC ordered him to 
fall back, and soon aReiward issued such com- 
mands as caused almost the whole division to 
retreat. Hearing the firing, Wasliington lia<l 
pressed forward with the second division, and 
met the flying detachments, hotly pursued by 
the. enemy. No notice of the retreat had been 
communicated, and the safety of the whole army 
was jeofarded. Deeply mortified at the dis- 
graceful movement, Washington ordered the 
commander of the first division of the fugitives 
to halt, and then, spurring his horse, he dashed 
forward with his slafl* to the rear of the flying 
column, where he met Lee, at the hea<1 of the 
second division of the retreating forces. With 
bitter emphasis, and glances of hot anger, Wash- 
ington demanded the cause of the shameful re- 
treat. Stung by the reproof, JiOe retorted 
sharply. It was no time for personal strife. 
Wheeling his horse, Washington hastened to 
the flying regiments, rallied them, restored order, 
and turned' with deadly power upon the foe. 
The action soon became general. The heat was 
intense, for the sun was climbing to the meri- 
dian. Many fell down through mere exhaust- 
ion, and yet the ’battle raged. Hour after hour 
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of that Bultry day wore away, and backward and ment. like the Americans at Trenton, the 
forward, .over the sa^dy delds, the combatant British retreated at midnight, and at day-break 
swayed. At length Wayne poured terrible vcf- they had made a three hours’ march tow&rd 
leys into the ranks of the grenadiers of the Sandy Hook. Considering the distance they 
centre, and Colonel Monckton, their eommander, had gained, the extreme heat of the wehther, 
fell. His companies recoiled, the centrtf^gave and the fatigue of traveling in the deep sand 
way, and the whole British anny fell back to thTs of the road, Washington did not pursue, and 
heights of Freehold^. Clinton escaped. The Aiuericans marched to 

It was now almost sunset, and both armies New Brunswick, and from thence proceedetf to 
coveted repose. Washington determined tore- the Hudson River. ^The British embarked on 
new the attack at dawn, and his troops slept transports at Sandy Hook, and reached New 
upon their arms that night. Wrapped in his Fork in safety. But for the strange cohd<|et* 
cloak, the chief, with his staff, slumbered pro- of Lee in the morning, Clinton and his army 
foundly beneath the green canopy of a spread- wolf Id probably have shared the fate of Burgoy he 
ing oak, around which many of 4he slain^ slept and his troops at SariAoga, a few months pre- 
their last sleep. He felt sure of victory on the viously. . - ► 

morrow, when his refreshed troops should rise ♦ ^he picture of Washinotox at Yorktown 
to battle. But the dawn brought disappoint- is five feet by four in si'ke,*and was painted by 
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Mr. Custis, .to exhibit a correct representation 
of the 6gure of Washington. It displays .the 
best coloring of all .his pictures. That of The 
SuRRENDEK AT YoRKTowN is aboul fouF Yeet 
and a half, by eight feet and a half, and is the 
largest of all his battle-pieces. Washington is ; 
seen on a white horse.' Knox* commander of 
the artillery, is on a bay horse arid immediately 
behind the commander-in-chief is the Count de 
Roebambeau, on a bay horse, with Vioinenil by | 
his side, and the Dukc'de Lauzun behind him. 
Beyond are several French and American of- 
ficers, and the flags of the two Stations. Gjen- 
eral O'Hara is seen surrendering the sword of 
Cornwallis. At a; little distance is Lincoln,* 
leading out the British column, and beyond arc 
the British works, aijd their ships of war .in the 
York River. The French army is seen On the 
extreme right. 

The great question was derided at Yorktdwn. 
on thp bAtks of the York .River, iri Virginia, 
when Lord Cornwallis, with over sevCn thou^- 
sand men, surrendered to the American and 
French forces. In order to c^rry 6n a depre- 
dating warfare in Virginia and Maryland, Corn- 
wallis, with a strong force, took position at 
Yorktown, and Gloucester opposite, in Sep- 
tember, 1781, and strongly fortified them. La 
Fayette, Steuben, and W'ayncwere in* Virginia, 
and had already given the earl much trouble ; 
but their forces were not sufficient, to attack 
his lordship in his new position with any pros- 
pect of success. In the meanwhile, French 
troops, under Count de Roebambeau, who had 
wintered in New Bngrland, had^ joined Wash- 


ington on the Hudson ; and the allied armies, 
eluding the vigilance of Clinton at New York, 
marched to Virginia. They rendezvoused at 
Williamsburg, twelve miles above Yorktown, 
and on the morning of the 26th of September, 
marched in two divisions, by separate roads, to 
invest the British. They were occupied in pre- 
parations for the siege until the aflernoon of 
the 9th of October, when a general discharge of 
twenty-four and eighteen pound cannon com- 
mence upon the British works. Day after 
day the enemies^ stcong-holds crumbled. The 
American' and French troops ivied with each 
bther i|i| skill and yaloi^. - 

Per^iving his. peril, Cornwallis attempted to 
escape to Gloucester, and from thence to flee 
northward|^by rapid, marches, across the Rappa- 
hannock and Potomac, through Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, and New Jersey, to New York, the 
head-quarters of the British army in America. 
He had. even embarked a large number of his 
troops upon the York River, when He “who 
rideth upon the winge of the cherubim'’ inter- 
posed. A storm of wind and rain, almost as 
sudden and as fierce as a summer tornado, arose, . 
and made the passage of the York too perilous 
for further attempts. The last ray of hope now 
faded. Despairing of either victory or escape, 
or of aid from the British fleet while De Grasse 
with French phips of war guarded the mouth 
of the Y ork, Cornwallis ma^e overtures for ca- 
pitulation. Arrangements were made, and on 
the 19th of October, 1781, the British troops 
laid down their arms in submission. 

The ceremony on the occasion of the surren- 
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der w&a exceedm(;\y imposing. The Ameiican 
and French armies vrere dra'wn up on either 
side of the road leading from Yorktowii to 
Hampton. Washington and Rochambeau, each 
on horseback, wfere at the head of their respect- 
ive columns. A vast concourse of people had 
assembled from the surrounding country to par- 
tieipate in the joy of the event. Universal si- 
lence prevailed as the vanquished troops slqwly 
marched out of their entrenchments, with their 
colors cased, and their drums beating a British 
tune, and passed, between the columns of the 
combined armies. All wore eager to look vpon 
Cornwallis, the terror o{ the South, in the hour 
of his humiliation. He spared himself the mor- 
tiheation, by feigning illness, and sent General 
O’Hara to deliver his sword to Washington. 
When O’Hara advanced for the purpose, Wash- 
ington pointed him to Lincoln for directions. 
It must have been a proud moment for Lincoln, 
for only the year before he had been obliged to 
make a humiliating surrender of his army to 
British conquerors at Charleston. Lincoln con- 
ducted the royal troops to the held selected for 
laying down their arms, and there General 
O’Hara delivered to him the sword of Cornwal- 
lis. Lincoln received it, and then politely hand- 
ed it back, to be returned to the earl. 

The delivery of the cofors of the several 
regiments, twenty-eight in numbe^ was’ next 
performed. For this purpose, twenty-eight Brit 7 
ish captains, each bearing a flag in a case, were 
drawn up in a line. Opposite to them, at a 
distance of six paces, twenty -eight Ainepcan 
sergeants were placed in line to receive the 
colors. Ensign Wilson, of General J«anies Clin- 
ton’s brigade, was commissioned by Colonel Ham- 
ilton, the officer of the day, to receive them. 
When Wilson gave the orders for the British 
captains to advance and deliver their colors to 
t^p sergeants, they hesitated. They were un- 
willing to deliver them to non-commissioned 
officers. Hamilton, who, from a distance, 
served the hesitations rode up to inquire the 
cause. On being informed, he willingly spared 
the feelings of the officers, and ordered Wilson to 
receive them himself, and hand them to the ser- 
geants. The scene is depicted in .the engraving. 

When the colors were surrendered, the whole 
British army, a little more than seven thousand 
in number, Iqid dow'n their arms, and divested 
themsclvc^f their accoutrements. They were 
then marched back to their lines, and placed 
under a guard until ready to march for perma- 
nent quarters in Virginia and Maryland. 

Such were the stirring scenes which Mr. Cus- 
tis, with filial and patriotic zeal, has attempted 
to delineate in the series of pictures we have 
copied. The circumstances under which they 
have been produced invest them with peculiar 
interest. They are creditable alike to the ge- 
nius and patriotism of the amateur artist. Nor 
has the muse of painting, alone, been courted 
by him, but poetry and music have ever been his 
delight, and now afford him much pleasure in 
the evening of his lifi^ He haq written several 


dramas siime lie passed ago of fifty years, 
Wkich were very popular in their day ; and the 
sweet tones of the violin are often drawn forth 
by his touch in the old halls at Arlington House. 

One evening while there, Mr. Cvstis, with his 
violin, accompanied the music of a piano in the 
performance of several old airs, soipc of which 
were very popular, especially among the mili- 
tary, fifty years ago. Among these was The 
President's Mar^h^ concerning which Mr. Custis 
related an interesting bit of history. It was 
composed in the autumn of 1789, during the 
early part of M'^ashington’s first presidential 
term, % a German, named Feylcs, who w'a.s 
then the leader of .the orchestra at the little 
theatre in John-street, New York. That play- 
house was a rickety affair, capable of seating 
about three hundred persons. There were per- 
formances in it only three times a week. The 
President and his family frequently attended 
A box was provided for them on one side of the 
stage, and upon the opposite side was another 
for John Adams (the Vice-President) and hts 
family. As “ The Court’’ thus gave countenance 
to the drama, the little thci|itre became. a place 
of fashionable resort, and while the scat of the 
Federal Governnjent remained in New York, it 
,was harvest-time for the managers. The Pres- 
ident always informed the manager when he 
intended to visit the theatre. On these occa- 
sions, he was met by the manag(*r at the door 
of the theatre, who, bearing two wax-candlcs, 
escorted the President to his box. It w'as on one 
of these occasions that The President' s Marche 
composed in honor of the Chief Magistrate, was 
first performed, at the inomciit when Washing- 
ton entered the theatre. Mr. Custis and his 
grandmother were with the President at that 
time ; and he^ speaks of the pleasing effect of 
the music upon the audience. The air became 
very popular ; and when, a few years later, the 
words of one of our national songs were writ- 
ten, it was slightly altered, and has ever since 
been known ai$ Hail Columuia. 

Mr. Custis also informed me that WashmfrtonU 
March, so popular with the military in former 
times, was composed by Charles Meorc, of Alex- 
andria, Virginia. Moore was wounded in the 
battle on the Brandywine in September, 1777, 
and while convalescing, he composed that pop- 
ular march. He often piayc>d it upon his violin, 
for the amusement of Mr. Custis, and other 
friend.s. 

Ever green in memory will be my visit to 
Arlington House, where frank and generous 
hospitality, intellectual converse, and the high- 
est social jefinement make their ^pleasing im- 
pressions upon the mind and heart. Since then, 
alas ! the light of the dwelling has been extin- 
guished^ and a cloud of grief has gathered over 
that happy home. The ever joyous spirit of 
the son of Washington is saddened, for the 
partner of his joys and sorrows through half a 
century, has been plucked from that beauteous 
home ou earth, and borne away to a moro love- 
ly paradise in the Spirit Land. 




FEEJEE war-dance. 


A CRUISE AFTER AND AMONG THE 
(WNNIBALS. 

O UR course lay almost due •westward : for 
Tahiti was our immediate destination, and 
would be tin* first laud we should make, unless 
w'c became entangled in the low coral islands, 
foniiiujr the almost iniknow^n group, called the 
Pau-motaii. or C’loud Islands, in w’hich case it 
W’as the intention of our captain to ascertain if 
they produced any thing worth trading for. I 
hail taken jiassagc on board a trim brig, fitted 
out for an experimental voyage to life Southern 
I’acdfic, for the purpose of competing with the 
trade to (^liina, carried on from Sidney. The 
intention was to pick up a miseeilancous cargo 
— samhd-wood, tortoise-shell, trepang, birds'- 
nests — any thing, in short, attractive to the 
long-tailed Celestials, which were to be ex- 
changed for Chinese production^ suitable for 
the home market. I was in search of adven- 
ture, and w'as to be set on shore whenever and 
Avherover I pleased. 

J'or eight weary weeks wc pursueil our course 
with hardly an incident to break the dull monot- 
ony. Every morning the sun rose up from the 
sea, with a bound, directly over our stern, throw- 
ing the long shadows of our masts into one, far 
ahead ; up the steep heavens it climbed its way 
till it showered its beams straight down upon 


our heads. Here it seemed to pause for awhile, 
before commencing its descent. Then the shad- 
ows lengthened toward the stern ; and, at last, 
as the fiery orb sunk with a jdunge beneath the 
waters, it w'as seemingly pierced through its 
centre by our bowsprit. • 

W'e were not iu pursuit of w'hales, and never 
turned from our course to chase those coy mon- 
sters of the deep. For all wc efired, they might 
have spouted as thickly porpoises under our 
bows ; wc should never have lowered boat for 
them. They were no prey for us. We only 
asked of them to keep out of our way. There 
was room enough in the Pacific for us all. 

Each day was like every other day. The same 
pale green sea ; the same pale blue sky ; the 
same broad sun stalking up the same track, and 
setting in the same spot. We could almost 
have sworn that the same porpoises wallowed 
in the same waves under our bows ; and that it 
was ever the same broad-winged albatross who 
came day after day wheeling around our course, 
and then, as if satisfied with his scrutiny, floated 
oil* into the far depths of space. 

There was little to do on board. The invisi- 
ble, almost unfelt, Trade winds bore us steadily, 
unhasting, unresting along. There was little 
attempt at conversation, for €^ery body Jiad long 
ago told all he knew. Wc were like prisoners 
shut up from the world, which alone gives, us 
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new ideas ; and it is wonderful how stale old 
ideas ^t, unless vitalized by a fresh influx of 
new ones. The tenants of the brain, left to 
breed-in among themselves, degenerate, like 
Spanish Dons, and the royal houses of Eu- 
rope. This, I suppose, is the reason why com- 
mon-place pedagogues and unprogressivc cler- 
gymen, who fail to keep up with the current ad- 
varfbes and changes in their professions, grow, 
in time, so ineffably wearisome. The man at 
.the wheel slept, or seemed to sleep, by the hour; 
the look-out kept alofl 
for form's-sakc, dozed 
away on his perch. 

The only sensible 
break in our life was 
the taking of the daily 
meridian observation. 

Our position ascer- 
tained and announced, - 
we all relapsed into ^ 
our usual apathy. 

But when it was an- - 
nounced that we were > 
approaching the longi- ' 
tude of the Pau-motan 
group, our careless 
way of life under- 
went a sudden change. 

Keen eyes were strained in every direction, 
to catch the outlines of some low island , '‘*ot 
to mark where the breakers dashed over some 
outlying reef of sharp coral. For this part of 
. the Pacific is almost unknown ground, even to 
,j^halers ; although, lying in the direct route 4ic- 
^ fween the two gold-hearing regions of (California 
and Australia, there can be little doubt that it 
will soon be opened to the knowledge of iiav- 
igatois. 

At -length the anxiously-awaited signal of 
“ LfUfd-ho !” was given, and all crowded to the 
bows und gazed in the direction indicated. At 
first nothing could be seen from the deck ; but 
soon, as we rose on the long-heaving regular 
Pacific swells, tve caUlght a glimpse — first of 
green tree-tops, then of a white line of beach, 
fringed with breakers, and beyond the narrow 
fringe of vegetation which lay like a green rib- 
l»on coiled around, we saw the still waters of an 
enclosed lagoon, blue and unruffled. 

To our hungry eyes, this low island seemed 
at a distance like Fairy-land. But the romaifce 
disappeared -^hen a boat was lowered, and a 
party of us effected .a landing by swimming 
through the surf The trees grew low and 
scrubby amid sharp fragments of coral ; and the 
grass, which had apparently spread so inviting 
a carpet, consisted of a few scanty blades spring- 
ing up from the white sand. 

Slowly we threaded our way among these 
islands, sending a boat ashore here and there ; 
sometimes finding no inhabitants, at others en- 
countering a few scores of squalid dwellers, who 
seemed to waver between the desire to traffic, 
and the wish to drive us off as intruders upon 
their paradise. The only noticeable thing about 


the islanders was their canoes, which manifested 
n? little labor and ingonti^ in construction. 
l|iey were all provided with an outrigger. This 
was united to the canoe by slight spars, forming 
a sort of platform upon wiiich to deposit their 
arms, without which they never appear to move, 
^mc were small, only adapted for rowing from 
one island to another close by. Others were 
large enough to admit of longer voyages. They 
are all constructed without a particle of metal. 
Sides and bottoms arc lashed together with cords 


#rAU-MOTAN CANOE. 

of cocoa-nut fibre, the scams caulked with a 
gummy preparation from the same indispensable 
tree, which also furnishes for mast a crooked 
unbarked stick ; while the rigging i.s coiiijjoscd 
of a kind of tough flexible vino. 

Still, even among these islanders there is a 
difference. Those at the eastw'ard ha^c the un- 
enviable reputation of being c.annihals , while 
those to the westw'ard, nearest I’ahiti, have been 
partially in.structed by devoted native teachers 
from this latterdsland. No unprejudiced visitor 
can fail to notice the softening and humanizing 
influence of their teachings. 

As far as any commercial results were con- 
cerned, our exploration proved a failure. We 
merely bartered a few yards of gay cottons, and 
a small number of fish-hooks, for coeoa-nut.s and 
fish with which to vary our monotonous sea diet ; 
and in exchange for knives and liat diets pio- 
cured a few*pcarl shells fished from the lagoons. 
The natives carry on a small traffic with Tahiti, 
where they barter their nut-oil and dried fish for 
the few simple articles of which they stand in 
need. 

A HALT AT TAHITI. 

It was a joyful sight for us all when, having 
steered clear of these low islands, we caught 
sight of the lofty peaks of Tahiti piercing the 
clear air. I need hardly say that my South 
Sea dreams had been hitherto unrealized. 
Where were the green groves and the lofty 
cocoas 1 Where were the rivulets flashing down 
the dark glens, overtopped by precipices un- 
sealed by human foot 1 Where were the grim 
temples, half in ruins, dateless as eternity, de- 
voted to horrid and mysterious rites, with their 
mossy stones hallowed or desecrated by the 
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blood of'human victims I Where were the light to by their old^nd mysterious temples as gay 
and graceful natives, frA commoners of nature’s (gardens and bright vineyards repose over the 
bounty, spending the rosy hours in pastime, smouldering fire of a molten lava nood. 
ignorant of the fretting cares and unending la- When Tahiti flung its lofty peaks up into nnd- 
bors that make the civilized man old while yet heaven from out of the luxuriant forests tMt 
in his prime of years 1 whose light existence clothed their base, it seemed that I was on the 
was yet underlaid by horrid superstitions, darker threshold of that world of which I had so long 
than those of the northern Druids, borne witness dreamed. 



COAST SCENERY OF TAHITI. 


As we skirted along the shores, the singular 
coiiformation of Tahiti became apparent. Im- 
agine two lofty islands, of form almost circular, 
connected by a low isthmus ; each rising in the 
centre to a lofty overtopping peak, from which 
valleys radiate down to the shore like the spokes 
of a wheel. The ridges which separate these 
valleys sink off abruptly on either hand in pre- 
cipices almost perpendicular. The summits of 
the ridges are not iinfrequently so slAirply de- 
fined as to aflbrd not room enough for a practi- 
cable path. A man might stand upon the edge 
of one of them and with cither hand simul- 
taneously toss a stone down into valleys, right 
and left, whose inhabitants can visit each other 
only by descending to the coast, and thence 
ascending the glens. Verily, it is not in cities 
only that a man may be ignorant of his next- 
door neighbor. 

This great wheel, with its spokes of rock and 
valley, is girt with a tire of verdure, outside of 
which is an almost continuous coral reef, against 
whose ledges beat the long Pacific swells in white 
waves. Between the reefs and the shore is a 
reach of calm water, as unbroken as the surface 
of a mirror. Occasional openings through the 
coral reef give admittance to these quiet waters, 


in which vessels may lie at rest, as on the bosom 
of the calmest lake. 

It was evening as I sprang on shore in the 
harbor of Papatcc, and the first thing that met 
my sight was a row of most unmistakable street 
lamps, fed with the dimmrtJt of whale oil, glim- 
mering among the rustling foliage of the “ Broom 
Road.” Just then the roll of a drum broke 
through the breezy stillness. The groups of 
chattering natives began to disperse ; and when, 
half an hour later, the evening gun was fired, not 
a Tahitian was to be found in the street. 

I now recollected tliat not only was Pole un- 
deified, but Poinarc dethroned, and Tahiti had 
become a French colony ; so that to find un- 
adulterated Polynesian life, I must sail still far- 
ther to the West. 

At that particular, moment, I must acknowl- 
edge, I rather rejoiced at these evidences of civ- 
ilization ; for I thought that where there were 
street-lamps, drum-beats and evening-guns, 
there must also bo hotels ; and the prospect of 
once more sleeping on terra firma and giving an 
order to a waiter was nowise unpleasant. 

Passing up the Broom Road, I saw more than 
one edifice bearing a sign announcing it to be a 
“ Hotel.” But I soon found that the occupants 
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were not permitted to lodge stingers unpro- 
vided with a formal permts de sejour from thei 
French authorities. The upshot of the matter 
was, that 1 was obliged to return and sleep on 
board our vessel. 

Tahiti was the last point definitely laid down 
in our scheme of proceedings. We were there- 
after to be guided by circumstances. It was 
nnally decided to bear away for the Samoan 
group, six hundred leagues further to the west, 
which forms a convenient half-way house be- 
tween either the Sandwich or Society Islands 
and Australia. Here too I made my arrange- 
ments to leave our brig at the first of these is- 
lands we should make: My preparations "were 
very simple. I selected a few pieces of rcd#bluc 
and white cloths, which were to serve as letters 
of introduction to the chiefs whose hospitality I 
hoped to share. Instead of letters of credit, and 
such like vccltgalia, I took from the ship’s stores 
a few packages of lish-hooks, a dozen of knives, 
and as many hatchets, a quantity of tobacco, 
and vermilion, the latter put up in homoeopathic 
parcels. To these, by the advice of one of these 
strange beings, the wandering whites, found 
throughout the Pacific Islands, I added a hamper 
of glass bottles picked up at the shops in Papa- 
tee for a mere song. 

My new friend was originally a genuine Lon-^ 
don Cockney, though since he had left the^^ouiid 
of Bow-bells, his garment of natioifality had be- 
come sadly tattered and mended, so that until 
you heard him speak, you were at a loss to know 
to what special department of the liuman family 
to assign him One of his strange fancies was 
to bear away from each island where he resided, 
a portion of the tattooing peculiar to it. One 
side of his body displayed the coarse work- 
maiisliip of the New Hebrides, while the other 
was the chrf d^auvre of Malctula, the most re- 
nowned tattooer in all the Marquesas. This 
^eat artist was so enchanted with the cflect of 
his labors upon a white skin, that in pure love 
of art he W’as desirous of covering the whole 
body of Bill Sanders* (for so my Cockney Men- 
tor was called), even offering to waive the cus- 
tomary fee of tappa and whales’ teeth. But Bill 
would not confine himself to any one school. 
He wished to be a walking gallery of every 
school of the art. So the great Marquesan was 
obliged to make up in delicacy of workmanship 
what he lacked in space. One leg was marked 
in the irregular squares and fancy stripes of the 
Samoans, while the other bore the clouded pat- 
terns which are the mode in the Kingsmills. 
Had he made his appearance in Broadway di- 
vested of his nether integuments he would have 
passed for a remarkably fine specimen of young 
America, with inexpressibles of the tightest fit, 
and of the most “ stunning” pattern. In short, 
if any learned professor had wished to give lec- 
tures on the noble art of tattooing, he would not 
have needed to go beyond Bill for a specimen 
of every known style. His face only was left 
unmarked. 

But notwithstanding his Polynesian exterior, 


Bill’s tongue could never forget its pristine 
I Cockney habits; and murdered the king’s 
[English as ruthlessly in Tahiti as ho had been 
wont to do in Saint Giles. 

Apropos of my intended outfit, said he to me ; 

“ Vy, you can’t take nufiin better nor a 'ain- 
per o’ bottles ; cos, you secs the Hingens doesn't 
vere no clothes, and they keeps a hilin ’emselves, 
and in course they vants bottles to ’old their 
hiles.” 

Upon this hint I acted ; and amused myself 
for a day or two in picking up a miscellaneous 
assortment from the drinking-houses in Papatee. 
A curious collection I made, suggestive of deep 
and manifold potations. There were slender 
champagne flasks, from which the officers of 
Admiral Petit-Thouars had drank health to 
King Louis Philippe or perhaps to the Repub- 
liquc tvdtvisable : prim Prcsbytcrian-looking 
pints, suggestive of “ Edinburgh Pale Ale 
big-bellied, short-necked, apoplectic bottles re- 
dolent of “ Brown Stout plethoric, burgonias- 
terish flasks hinting qf genuine “ Schiedam,” 
fresh from Dutch distilleries. 

I must not omit that, by way of life-preserver, 

I secured a pair of revolvers, at that time an 
implement almost unknown in the Pacific Fur 
these I made a belt to be worn inside tiiy cloth- 
ing, so as to conceal the weapons. 

My impressions of Tahiti, nolwithstanding 
the wonderful beauty of the scpiiery, were any 
thing but pleasant. The nativc.s are evidently 
verging to extinction. When the inland was 
discovered the population was estimated at two 
hundred thousand ; it now falls short of ten 
thousand. This diminution is undoubtedly in 
a great degree owing to intemperanec and name- 
less diseases with which intercourse with aban- 
doned w biles has infected the entire race ; wliich 
I believe to Ifb hopelessly corrupt, both physic- 
ally and morally. The missionaries have even 
been obliged to prevent all intercourse between 
their own children and those of the natives. 

I know not whether the spectacle of their 
absurd attempts to ape Eurupeqn costumes and 
manners he more ridiculous or pitiable. Poor 
fragile earthen vessels as they are, they have 
been sent whirling down the tide of life, along- 
side of the great rough European iron vessels, 
and arc sadly shattered by the contact. Even 
Christianity itself has not saved, and probably 
will not save the race. The bottles arc too old 
and feeble to contain the new wine. In half a 
ccntuiy, there can be no doubt the Tahitian 
race will become extinct ; and the fertile valleys 
and mountain sides will fall to the share of .a 
race capable of using them. 

WK TOUCH AT THK SAMOAN CROUP. 

Still tracking the sun’s course, we sailed 
westward, until six hundred leagues of smooth 
tropical seas had been traversed, when the lofty 
sugar-loaf summit of Olosinga, the outmost of 
the Samoan group, appeareld in view. We 
coasted along the steep shores of these islands, 
broken here and there by groves of cocoas and 
bread-fruit rising from a bright sandy beach. 
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missionary’s house, SAMOA. 


Wlicrovor there were trees, there rose the round 
thatrhcd roofs of the native dwe11in|rs, with 
here and there a fala-teJe^ “ great house,” de- 
voted to the cnterlainment of strangers. Now 
and then we saw the while-washed walls of a 
missionary's house, or of a ehureh. 

As we approached the shore the populace 
gathered around to receive us. 'J'heir tali, round- 
ed forms vrere not, as at Tahiti, disfigured by 
absurd carricature.s of European costume. Most 
of the inale.s were dressed in the lava-lava^ a 
sort of kilt of tappa, or of blue EdVopean cotton. 
Others were attired in the a long fringe-like 
garment of gay pandaniis leaves, split up into 
small slips Above and below this garment 
their bodies were tattooed in every variety of 
pattern, presenting precisely the appearance of 
a tightly-litting variegated pair of drawers. No 
tattooing marked either face or breast. The 
attire of the women was much the sayie a.s that 
of the men, with the addition of a kind of man- 
tilla of tajipa drawn modestly over the bosom. 

As W'e landed, we were greeted with an 
unanimous alofa^ “ welcome,” and were con- 
ducted to the great fala-ldc^ the floor of which 
was newly spread with odorous mats, where we 
were formally installed as public guests. The 
whole deportment of our entertainers was frank 
and cordial, yet modest. 

A Samoan village presents at first view an 
enchanting picture of Polynesian life. It is 
always built near the sea, and embosomed in a 
grove of fruit trees. Hard by arc the provision 
grounds, fenced in by low walls of fragments 
of coral. The native houses are of uniform con- 
struction, varying only in size. Posts of twenty 
or thirty feet in height support the ridge-pole, 
ffom which the roof slopes Mown to the level 


of the side walls, which arc only four or five 
feet^M)Ovc the ground. The roof is thus the 
main portidh of the building It is always made 
in thr/JC pieces — a centre and two, ends ; the 
latter of a rounding form, somewhat like an 
enormous cabriolet hood. The parts of the 
roof'aro firmly lashed together, and to the side 
w'alls, by cords of cocoa-fibre, f'rom roof to 
floor hang screens, which when let down divide 
the dwellings into separate apartments. The 
floor IS paved with bright pebbles, covered at 
the sides with gay mats woven witli bark, form- 
ing couches and divans upon which to recline. 
The whole aspect of these dwellings is wonder- 
fully adapted to a tropical climate. They stand 
in no formal order, but aje irregularly grouped 
along a street, kept most scrupiilously neat, as 
is also the mat at y or square, in front of the great 
house. The missionaries have introduced a 
style of architecture approximating to that^of 
Europe, but which presents- a far less picturesque 
appearance than that of the natives. 

I was much pleased with the interior of one 
of the larger churches in this group. It was 
built purely in the native style, with lofty thatch- 
ed roof, and low latticed side-w'alls. The ridge- 
pole was supported by two rows or orders of 
columns, one above the other, separated by hor- 
izontfil beams. All the timbers were ornament- 
ed by cocoa-nut plait of every variety of tint, 
so disposed as to present the appearance of 
beautiful arabesque mouldings. Though the 
number of these ornaments was very large, it 
would have been impossible to have found the 
same design repeated. 

In none of the Pacific islands have the eflbrts 
of the missionaries been crowned with so com- 
plete success as in this group, and in none have 
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they encountered so few obstacles. It is scarce- 
ly fifteen years since the first native teachers 
arrived, and yet, within that time the majority 
of the population have abandoned hcathehism 
and embraced Christianity. Cannibalism, which, 
copying the example of their fiercer neighbors, 
the Feejecs, they occasionally practiced, has 
been wholly abandoned, and is now regarded with 
no less abhorrence than it would be among our- 
selves ; and even polygamy, so deeply rooted 
in*all their modes of thought and habits of life, 
has been given up, in accordance with the in- 
structions of their teachers. 

Soon after tlfe native teachers had broken the 
ground, two bands of w'hite missionaries made 
their appearance, almost simultaneously on this 
group. One was a company of Scotch Presby- 
terians, sent out by a Society in London ; the 
others were Wesleyans. With rare good sense 
and self-devotion, these missionaries perceived 
that their deferences in doctrine and discipline 
would interfere with the success of their labors, 
if prosecuted together. But they felt, however 
important might be their theological views in 
themselves, the savages were not in a state to 
appreciate them. They determined, therefore, 
in order to avoid all appearance of rivalry, that 
one body should seek new fields in islands 
where no laborers had yet appeared. The lot 
to go fell upon the Wesley ans, who betook 
themselves to the wild Feejccs, whose name 
was a terror to all the neighboring islanders, 
and where for years they labored with appa- 
rently no prospect beyond that of at any mo- 
ment earning the crown of martyrdom. 


Here, I at first thought, my dreams of island 
felicity were to be realized. Here, if any where, 
my youthful fancies were to find a fulfillment. 
Here, in the most lovely islands of the Pacific, 
bathed in the brightest seas, shadowed by dark 
groves of cocoa and palm, where the green 
bananas waved their broad leaves in the air, 
where the tassclled casuarinas shrouded the 
peaceful huts,*where the free earth yielded un- 
grudgingly food and clothing in reward for the 
lightest toil ; — w’herc the simple natives have 
learned only good from the more powerful 
whites ; where Christianity has uprooted the 
darkest rites of superstition, and gilded with 
the brightness of immortality the world that 
lies beyond the portals of their serene mortal 
life ; — here will I taste to the full of whatever 
pleasure half-civilized life can afford. 

So 1 had my boxes unladen from the brig and 
brought ashore to the f ala-tele. A few yards of 
colored cotton, a hatchet and knife or two, and 
a score of fish-hooks, judiciously bestowed, gave 
me abundant claims on my hosts. The brig de- 
parted on her trading voyage to distant islands, 
and as her white sails sank from sight in the. 
distance, I felt that the ties that bound me to 
civilized life were for a while sundered. 

For a little while I yielded to the fascinations 
of this life. I began to comprehend the disin- 
clination of the few wandering Europeans on 
the islands to return to the restraints of the 
civilized world. I wondered if I might not some 
day adopt the native garb, take a Samoan wife, 
and end my days on these islands. 

But this could not continue. Tlie gloss of 
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novelty wore off in a few weeks, and disclosed | 
the bareness and pover^ of savage life, even in t 
its most inviting forms. I grew weary of lyingi 
all day long in l!he shade, or lounging on the 
mats of the great house, or bathing in the bright 
waters. I soon found that the quietude of Sa-, 
moan life was but apparent. Petty feuds and 
open hostilities disturbed this small world, as 
well as the greater one I had left behind me. 
And evermore I was confronted by the stem 
spectacle of a race in decay. For here as through- 
out all the Pacific, the natives are slowly, but 
surely, diminishing in numbers. I had enough 
of Polynesian life. 

One d^Ey I was standing on the margin of 
Apia Bay, in the island of Upolu, the largest of 
the group. I had taken up my abode there in 
the expectation of soon finding some means of 
escaping from the islands. As I watched the 
waves rippling up to the shore in those low 
murmurs which had so long haunted my fancy, 
but which were now so hateful to my ear, a 
strange-looking craft rounded the point of the 
headland, and came dashing up the bay. As it 
drew near, it proved to be a large double canoe, 
driven by an enormous triangular mat-sail, the 
hull gayly decorated with white shells. 

I hurried toward it, and learned that it was 
from the Feejee Islands — the land of the can- 
nibals — and would return in a few days. It was 
manned by natives of the Tonga Islands, the 
boldest sailors in the Pacific, under the com- 
mand of a young half-breed, the son of a Feejee 
mother and a Yankee father, who had been long 
a resident ill the Feejees. I would see these 
islands, I determined, and thereafter make my 
way back to civilized life once more. I easily 
succeeded in making an arrangement with the 
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half- Yankee master to takte passage in his ca- 
noe on its return. 

VOYAGE TO THE 'FEEJEES. 

Duly on the appointed dapr we spread our 
great- mat-sail to the still-favoring Trades, *and 
bora||j||IVay to the Feejees. 

It 'was a singular craft, apparently ill-calcu- 
lated for so Jong a voyage. The length of the 
larger of the two canoes might have beeil about 
sixty feet, the smaller one-third shorter. The 
bottom of cacl^as composed of a single plank 
of VOS wood, to which the sides were dove-tail- 
cd, and then bound by elaborate lashings of 
cocoa-cord passing through flanges left upon 
each of the planks. The joints were payed with 
gum,; but, owing to the tremendous strain of 
the great sail, they gaped terribly, so that it 
was necessary to keep a couple of men con- 
stantly at work baling out the water. The tWo 
canoes were united by a platform of a dozen 
feet in width, projecting a little beyond the sides 
of the hulls. Amidshilis was a small thatched 
cuddy to shelter the crew from the weather ; 
and above this, a platform upon which* 1 kept 
my station during almost the whole of the 
voyage. 

Though myself at that time little more than a 
landsman, I could not help admiring the dex- 
1,erity with which this unwieldy vessel was 
mana^«d, when w'c had occasion to beat against 
the vnnd. The chief point is to keep the smaller 
canoe to the windw'ard, fur should it get to the 
Iccwari!, the boat must inevitably be overturned. 
This makes the operation of tacking a some- 
what furious one. The helm is put up, instead 
of down, bringing the wind aft ; the tack of the 
sail is then shifted to the other end of the canoe, 
which is thus transformed into the bow, and 
the vessel glides on upon the other tack. They 
manage to carry sail under k heavy gale, by 
sending some of the crew to cling upon the ex- 
treme edge of the smaller canoe, which ser\'A 
merely as an outrigger, so that the weight may 
counteract the force of the wind, and keep the 
craft upright. The steering appafhtus is simply 
a broad-bladed oar. In a gale, or even when 
beating against a moderate breeze, the respon- 
sibility of the safety of the vessel rests upon 
the man at the end of the sheet. For the first 
two days there was, however, no occasion for 
any display of nautical skill, for we were scud- 
ding before a favorable wind. 

I took advantage of our half-Yankee pilot to 
gain some information as to the almost unknown 
islands which we were approaching. His fa- 
ther, he said, was a Papalangee MenkancCi who 
had ran away from a whaler some five-and- 
twenty years before, and taken up his abode on 
the island of Ovolau, where he had resided ever 
since. He had taken to himself a dusky bride 
from among the daughters of the land, and was 
now considered the head of a small community 
of a score or so of whites, and had recently 
been named Constd Merikanec for the islands. 

It was now the most favorable time that had 
ever ^xisted for a white man to visit these 
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islanda, as the great Tbokombau ‘who had re- 
duced the larger portion of the group under his 
swa)r, was disposed to favor foreigners, whose 
presence he found in many ways advantageous 
to him. 

He perfectly recollected, though he was then 
a mere boy, the visit of the squadron of the 
American Exploring Expedition to these isl- 
ands, eight or ten years previously. To the 
prompt and decided punishment awarded by the 
commander of the Expedition f^ the murder of 
two of his officers, he attribute the eompara- 


tive safety with -which foreigners might now 
I . traverse the coasts of tile islands. These men 
|had been nlurdered by the inhabitants of Malolo, 
a small island far to the westward ; in conse- 
quence of this their village had been attacked 
and burnt, a large number of the inhabitants 
’’slain, and the remainder compelled to make the 
most abject submission. Some months later, 
while on an expedition after trepang, this island 
was pointed out to me ; and soon after a low 
island where the two young officers were buried 
by their comrades. It now bears the name of 



HENRY 

“ Henry Island,” in fnemory of one of the mur- 
dered men. It is a lonely speck of sand in the 
midst of a coral reef, upon which the waves of 
the broad Pacific moan evermore. The only 
vegetation it bears is a tangled thicket of man- 
groves. No monument marks their distant 
grave ; its very spot is unknown, for every ves- 
tige of the interment was carefully effaced, in 
order that nic cannib(*ils might not disinter the 
remains. It Wi-is with no common emotions 
that a few days since I gazed upon the cenotaph 
in Mount Auburn Cemetery, erected to their 
memory by their brother officers on the return 
of the Expedition. 

This prompt retribution was not the only in- 
stance of rigor displayed by our national Expe- 
dition in punishing outrages upon Americans. 
One of the most famous chiefs of the Feejees 
waa taken prisoner, in consequence of a murder 
committed years before, detained on board the 
vessels, and conveyed to New York, where he 
died soon after his arrival. 


ISLAND. 

On the third day of our passage the Trades, 
which had so-snioothly borne us on in the de- 
sired direction, died suddenly away. A calm 
fell upon us “like night,” as old Horner s.-ys in 
that ina^iificprrt figure addressed to the imagin- 
ation, not to the faney, where he describes the 
descent of the Sun-Ood upon the pale Grecian 
hosts encamped around llion. It came “ like 
night,” and in the night. 

1 had lain, far into the darkness, straining my 
eyes and my fancy toward the cannibal islands. 
1 called to mind how, long ago, a w^andcring 
sailor made his way into the quiet New England 
village, where my boyhood was passed. What 
tales he Used to tell of his adventures in distant 
lands, and mysterious islands which had no 
place upon our school-boy maps. It was as 
though their scene was laid in the stars — for 
one was as far distant, to us, as the other. 
Sometimes he would, as a rare favor, bare his 
brawny chest and show us the strange tattooing 
indelibly marked there, by the natives of an 
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island where he had been cast away. They de- 
bated long whether teg sacrifice him or make j 
him their q^ief. They decided in favor of the. 
latter, and when he had undergone the torture^ 
of the process, they gave him the daughter of 
their late chief for W'ife, and ho became their 
leader. She was, ho said, the most beautiful* 
woman in all the South Seas. Ho had some- 
where picked up an old engraving, which he 
declared was “ the perfect picture of her,” only 
that it lacked the exquisite tattooing which 
ornamented her bust. It was the picture of a 
genuine beauty of the New Hebrides, with close- 
• curled hair, great voluptuous lips and flashing 
eyes, which seemed to stare into your very soul. 
It had wonderful fascination fur me, and I tasked 
my boyish pencil to copy it, until at last I could 
reproduce it from memory. Even now, at so 
many years’ distance, as I close my eyes I see it 
before me as distinctly as ever. 



TIIK SAILOU'S WIFE. 

But none of his tales so wrought upon us as 
those about the Feejees, where he sad he had 
spent some months He told us of old men 
buried alive by their sons ; of women by the 
score strangled on the graves of their hus- 
bands ; of the pillars of temples founded upon 
the bodies of slaves buried beneath them to 
cause them to stand firmly ; of eanoes launched 
over the writhing bodies of victims instead of 
rollers, that they might sail the sea victoriously ; 
and, more terrible than all to our young imag- 
inations, of human victi/ns roasted alive and 
eaten with horrid delight. Hd always denied 
having ever partaken in this horrid repast ; but 
sometimes when something particularly to his 
appetite was presented to him, he WQuld give a 
horrid grin, and mutter, half-audibly, ** This is as 
good as man !” I now imagine he did it to fright- 
en us — and, indeed, 1 more, than half suspect 


that all his tales were pure inventions, as far as 
any participation of his own was concerned.' 
What his name was we never knew. ' We 
called him “Feejce.” He disappeared from 
the village as mysteriously as he haJ entered 
it. 

Thinking over all these things, and comparing 
them with the information I had gleaned from 
Whippy, our half- breed pilot ; wondering wheth-' 
er each low-lying cloud on the western horizon 
might not be the peaks of Ovolau, I lay on the 
platform until long after the Southern Cross 
had begun to bend, giving token that midnight 
was past. 

When I awoke, moming was slowly dawning. 
But what a change. Sea and sky were blent into 
twoYlat grayish-yellow circles, which seemed mo- 
mently contracting. I thought of an old tale^of 
Italian revenge, in which a man was shut up in 
a room whoso walls slowly came together till 
they met, and crushed him. Sky and water 
seemed as brassy as the walls of that apartment. 
Higher and higher rose the suif — we could not 
sec it ; but we knew its place by the direction 
from which its beams appeared to come. At 
noon they shot perpendicularly upon us like 
the Norman arrows at Hastings ; as day fell 
they pierced us like the long level line of Hu- 
kguenot spears at Ivry; and at midnight I al- 
most fancied I could feel them pricking up 
throSgh the whole earth’s diameter fiom the 
other liemisphere. 

The* crow lay panting in the codfly. We 
could hardly muster men to bail out the water, 
which seemed to well in more rapidly through 
the shrinking planks ; though perhaps this was 
fancy. The mast was unshipped — for w'hy 
spread sail when not a breath of wind was 
astir'' We were at the mercy of the variable 
and uncertain currents of the farther Pacific. 

Whippy began to look grave. With true sav- 
age carelessness they had only taken food aqd 
water for the probable length of the voyage. 
The former was of little consequence, for we 
had no desire for food. But the thirst grew un- 
endurable. It seemed as though water coulH 
never quench it ; and, in spite of our utmost 
parsimony in its use, the pile of cocoa-shells 
which held our supply grew fearfully small. 

On the fifth evening of the calm the quick eye 
of Whippy turning to the north, caught a glimpse 
of a dark object in the horizon. With a shout 
he called attention to it. It rapidly drew nearer, 
and we saw that it was a dark storm-cloud un- 
folding and evolving. Just below its edge the 
surface of the sea was marked by a clear line of 
^hite, like the crests of breakers upon a lee- 
shore. It was strange to see it dashing down 
upon us, like a racer| while not a breath of air 
fanned our brows. We had succeeded in get- 
ting the head of the canoe toward the storm be- 
fore it was upon us. Suddenly, with a blow like 
Martel’s hammer ringing upon Saracen head- 
pieces, the storm stAick us, wind and wave at 
once. The cuddy was filled in a moment ; but, 
luckily, the canoes, fore and aft, were inclosed 
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and water-tight. The vessel being all of wood 
was specihcaliy lighter than water ; so, full or 
empty, we must float. It was a matter of life 
and death for a few minutes to keep the outrig- 
ger lo the windward. But we succeeded. The 
weight of the storm passed over almost as rap- 
idly as it had come down upon us ; and far off 
to the southward we saw its long white line, 
like a range of snow-capped mountains. 

The night set in dark and rainy, with a strong 
gale blowing steadily from the north. W e man- 
aged, in the obscurity, to get up the mast, set 
the huge sail, and bail out the cuddy. A por- 
tion of the crew were sent to the exlremhy of 
the outrigger to balaik:e the canoe, and once 
more we were under way. All night the rain 
fell fitfully, as though wrung by the winds !rom 
the reluctant clouds. This was so far an ad- 
vantage that it enabled us to husband our re- 
maining stock of water ; a consideration of no 
small moment, since Whippy assured me that 
in the event of^eing obliged to land on one of 
the neighboring islands, the party would be con- 
sidered lawful prize, and all the natives killed 
and eaten. He had once had an adventure of the 
kind. Having been cast ashore from a canoe, 
in the very neighborhood of Ovolau, he tried to 
pass himself off as a traveler. But the inhabit- 
ants suspecting him to havp been shipwrecked, < 
seized him, and subjected him to a close exam- 
ination? One of them at length declaring that 
he detected “ salt-water in the eye” — a kind 
of witch-^ark by which their lawful victifais are 
identified — he was on the point of being clubbed, 
when a chief came up, to whom he had*once 
done some favor at home ; and, at his interces- 


sion, his life was spared. He consoled me, how- 
lever, by the informatiorfthat the flesh of whites 
^was considered inedible, so that I need be under 
less apprehension. 

The night succeeding the gale closed in with 
mist, but without rain. 

Morning broke gloriously ; and was welcomed 
by our crow with a shout of joy. Right before 
us, ^nd within two hours’ sail, was a lofty isb 
and, whose summits were broken into pictur' 
esque peaks, beyond which another still larger, 

: and apparently loftier, stretched away beyond 
the reach of vision ; wliilc to right and left, on 
either hand, were seen other and smaller ones.* 
All were surrounded by reefs against which the 
swell of our late storm was still dashing, and 
breaking in long curling lines of white foam. 
The island in front was Ovolau ; and wc were 
just opposite the port of JiCvuka, whither we 
were bound. 

"VVe steered for a narrow opening through the 
encircling reef, scarcely two hundred yards in 
width. No sooner had we shot through tlic open- 
ing than wc were in the midst of a harbor where 
our canoe rode as quietly as on the waters of an 
inland lake. 

I sprang on shore, wiIIl somewhat of my old 
enthusiasm ; and at once perceived that I was 
among a race different from any that I had yet 
beheld. Their figures w'ere more brawny than 
those of the natives of the islands to the east- 
ward. Their complexion was much darker, ap- 
proximating to that of the negro race. All wore 
abundant beards and mustaches. The hair was 
worn in a most singular^fashion, frizzed, and 
protruding from the head on all sides, often to 
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the distance of eight or ten inches. The faces 
of all were painted of% deep and glossy black,* 
ornamented with spots and bars of red. • 

Their dress was the simplest conceivable. The 
usual costume was the masaiy a narrow girdle 
of native cloth, from which depended before an4 
behind a scanty strip, oflcn reaching to the 
ground. Some wore in addition, the mOroy an 
enormous piece of cloth wound round the waist, 
and had their great shocks of hair covered with 
a thin gauzy turban. All bore clubs of casuar- 
iiia-wood, curiously carved. These were of two 
kinds ; one was like a mace, with a round knol)- 
bed head, somewhat like the mor^enstern of the 
old Swiss ; others were like a short-handled oar, 
sharp at both edges. This latter weapon, to- 
gether with the turban, I soon discovered to be 
the distinctive marks of the chiefs. All had 
stuck in their girdle two or three short-handled 
round-headed clubs, evidently intended for mis- 
sile weapons. The dress of the women, of whom 
few were visible, was a scanty fringe made of 
colored grass or leaves slit up into strips. 

Having propitiated the favor of the principal 
chiefs, by a judicious distribution of presents, 

[ was conducted in triumph to the village This 
consists of some fifty houses, sitmated in the 
midst of a beautiful wooded valley, down which 
pours a fine stream of pure water, fresh from the 
lofty volcanic peaks, which spring fantastically 
in the background. The holiscs arc small, and 
of the usual Polynesian architecture, the roofs 
thickly thatched with the broad leaves of the 
sugar-cane. ^ 

Near the centre of the \illagc is the principal 
'difice. This is called the viburCy answering 


the threefold purpose of public l&all, temple, anti 
hotel. It stands on an elliptical pile of stones, 
and is an odd-looking structure, enormously 
high in proportion to its length and breadth. 
The furniture within is simple in the extreme. 
Mats for reclining upon are spread around at in- 
tervals. The centre is occupied by a huge bowl 
of dark-colored wood, fully three feet in diap}- 
e.tcr, polished till it shines .again ; and an abund- 
ant supply of drinking vespels, some of smooth- 
ly-polished cocoa-nut shells, others of earthen 
pottery, often presenting the most grotesque 
forms, were piled on shelves against the wall. 
One end is separated bv a tappa screen, depend- 
ing from the lofty root; forming an apartment 
for 4he namheiey or priest, who also performs the 
functions of publican. 

Levuka being a central point in the group, 
the residence of the white inhabitants, and af- 
fording opportunities for procuring interpreters, 
I made it my head-quarters during my three 
nionths^ stay in these islands. 

LIFE IX LEVUKA. 

With the earliest dawn the natives leave their 
mats, and betake themselves to the bathing place 
The stream in its course through the valley 
spreads out into a number of pools, here over- 
hung by rocks clothed with vines, overshadowed 
by clumps of lf>fty frees, there open to the rays 
of tlje* sun. As they encounter on the way, 
their momitig greetings are made with a scru- 
pulosity worthy of the most elaborate “ gentle- 
man of the old school.” These arc nicely reg- 
ulated according to the respective ranks of the 
parties. But it would be considered an unpar- 
donable rudeness for the highest tiiranga to neg- 
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lect to rctVirn the salutation of the humblest 
kain. “ ??/ velcetooe !” “ Duo wa, turanga V' 
“ Iveea, rakau V ' — “ Hope you’re well !” Good- 
tlay, your honor!” “Ah, how arc you?” are 
heard from all sides. There arc no better-bred 
/gentlemen in the world than my Fecjee friends, 
iiotwithstandinjT certain ugly practices, of which 
f shall speak by-and-by. 

A half hour or so is spent in the bath. By 
this time the sun has liflcd himself clear of the 
low-lying clouds, and the shadows of the trees 
stretch westward in Ills slant rays. Ijike old 
tipplers, the chiefs iaunier slowly toward the 
mbure, to take their morning draught of an- 
ffona. This is the standing tipple throughout the 
islands of the Pacihe, where it has nut been 
superseded by the more fieiy potations of the 
whites. It is known in different islands by the 
names of angona, yanffona^ ava, kavOy and arva. 
It seems, like tobacco, to bo used for its nar- 
cotic and st^ulating properties, rather than 
from any pleasantness of flavor. Its effects re- 
semble those resulting from the use of opium, 
though in a less degree. I. like to do at Rome 
as the Romans do^ and have habituated myself 
to some strange di^hes« But 1 could never like 
angona. I can compare the taste of it to nothing 
but an infusion of rhubarb and magnesia, with 
a alignMash of liquorice. Its appearance is very 
like tl^t of soap suds. 

Preparations have in the mean time been made 
in the mbure for the manufacture of the an- 
gona. The old nambete has emerged from be- 
hind the tappa screen, rubbing his eyes like a 


sleepy landlord on the look-out for early cus- 
tomers. The great punch-bowl has received an 
extra polish, and the drilling cups are c<ircfully 
looked to — for the Feejees are scrupulously neat, 
after a fashion of their own. Half a score of 
boys have been collected, and are seated about 
the bowl, each with a heap of the angona-root, 
and a shell of water by his side, ready to com- 
mence operations. 

One by one the turanga saunter in, and seat 
themselves upon their haunches. The circle 
filled, the chief gives the signal, “ Prepare an- 
gona.” Each boy seizes a shell, rinses care- 
fully his mouth, and then opens it wide, for 
general inspection. Such a display of ivory as 
these youngsters exhibit, would delight a dentist 
who had ftny enthusiasm for his profession. The 
examination finished, each takes a bit of the root, 
and commences chewing. As soon as it is thor- 
oughly masticated, he forms it into a ball, takes 
it from his mouth, hands it, in a bit of leaf, to 
the mixer, who carefully deposits it in tlie bowl. 
As soon as a sufticient quantity of the root has 
been prepared, water is poured upon the pulp, 
and the whole is thoroughly stirred together. 
The mixture is then strained through fibres of the 
vau plant, which are used as a sponge for sep- 
arating the fluid from the particles of the root. 
When it is clear it is ready for drinking. Though 
not inviting in description, there is nothing dis- 
gusting in the mode of preparation, when actu- 
ally beheld. The rosy mouths and ivory teeth 
of the masticators, and the scrupulous attention 
paid to neatness throughout, take away every 
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sensation of disgust, when one has become 
somewhat accustomed %o see the operation. * 

This ceremony performed, the inhabitants go, 
about the light avocations of the day. Some 
climb the bread-fruit and cocoas, to gather the 
/ruit ; a few repair to the yam gardens and taro^ 
fields ; for contrary to the custom of most sav- 
age nations the labors of the field are not whoHy 
thrown upon the women. The chiefs busy 
themselves in polishing and decorating their 
weapons and ornaments. 

The women, however, are by no means idle. 
Their standing employment is the manufacture 
of tappa. This is the native cloth, made of the 
inner bark of a species of mulberry. The bark 
is peeled off in strips a couple of yards long, 
and two or three inches wide. It is then soak- 
ed in running water till it becomes softened. 
The strips arc then laid upon a sort of table, 
and beaten out into broad sheets. In this op- 
eration the sheets contract somewhat in length, 
but expand in width till they are as broad as 
they are long. The instrument for beatingifis 
not unlike one of those large four-sided razor- 
strops found in barbers’ shops. Three of the 
sides arc inarked with creases of different sizes. 
The operation is begun with the use of the 
coarsest side, and finished with the smooth side. 
In texture tappa resembles tough flexible paper. 
As it does not stand water, immense quantities 
arc consumed. It is formed into pieces of forty 
or filly yards long, by simply laying the ends 
of the portions tugelher, and uniting them by 
boating. Some of the tappa is bleached to a 
Miowy whiteness, and some is printed in dififer- 
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ent colors. The joinings of tim patterns are 
then painted by hand. The colored article is 
called kesu-kesu. The use of tappa is tabooed to 
the women, who only wear the hku^ or woven 
fringe. The wives of the whites, however,* are . 
allowed the use of the tappa. 

Having no weapons to polish, or shells to 
^rind down into armlets* no yams to dig o| 
taro to weed, and as a public guest, being sure 
of cocoa-nuts or mandrai whenever I chose to 
ask for them, I used to wander about the groves, 
in company with any body who chanced to be 
I disengaged ; delighting my temporary hosts now 
and then v^ith the present of a fish-hook, or bit 
of vermilion. When m^ munificciice extended 
to l^e length of a yard or two of cotton, or a 
junk bottle, they were lost in admiration. Every 
where throughout the valleys the sound of the 
tappa mallet made the air vocal. 

There is no necessity for a ten hours’ bill in 
the Feejees. W’’here there is so little to do, the 
most industrious man must work short hours. 
Long before jmon the day’s work is concluded. 
Another refreshing hath is taken, followed by 
vassi or lunch — for the principal meal of the 
day is taken at an hour most fashionably late. 
After lunch and a short siesta the labors of the 
toilet begin. 

« Now as the usual masat is of so scanty dimen- 
sions, and as even the maro of tappa is of a 
very iiim pic# form, one would suppose that the 
toilet would be very speedily performed. But 
Fashion has votaries at Levuka as well as at 
Paris or New York, and is quite as capricious 
and exacting in her dcinand.s. 

The adjustment of the hair is the grand em- 
ployment of the Fccjec dandies. The abundant 
locks are first saturated with fragrant oil, mixed 
with lamp-black. The barber then takes the 
hair pin and twitches them almost hair by hair, 
till the immense crop stands out, stiff and friz- 
zled, looking like a Brobdignagian mop. AnjT 
inequalities arc then singed ofi*. Around the 
hair is now wound the sala^ made of thin tappa, 
like tissue pnf>er, and the most irfiportant por- 
tion of the toilet is completed . and well it may 
bn, for hours are often spent in the operation. 
In order to preserve these enormous head-dress- 
es while sleeping, they make use of a peculiar 
and most uneasy pillow. It consists of a mere 
bar of wood supported upon four legs, placed 
under the neck so that the head does not come 
in contact with the couch. I used to wonder 
whether these uncomfortable pillows had any 
thing to do witli their habit of early rising. 

The barber is thus a very important person ; 
combining the functions of tailor, hatter, and 
bootmaker, to say nothing of "the other function- 
aries whose labors go to make up the dandy in 
civilized life. The higher chiefs keep a number 
of them. The hands which have the honor of 
touching their sacred heads are tabooed from 
any meaner office. The barbers arc not even 
allowed to feed themselves. 

The hair and beard properly arranged, the 
face js next to be painted.^ The usual color is 
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bUck, though upon great occasions red and other 
bright hues are worn. Upon this dark ground 
vermilion ornaments are displayed, according to 
the wearer’s fancy. The favorite mode in my 
time was to have a broad bend smistcr across 
the face diagonally from right temple to left 
check, intersected by a stripe running along the 
fidge of the nose ; to these might be added a 
star on each cheek and on the chin. 

The toilet satisfactorily accomplished, the 
chiefs repair to the mbure to tipple angona, talk 
over the events of the day, or to witness the 
performance of some game or dance. 

I could not avoid be^ng struck with their par- 
ticular regard for neatness in all their arrange- 
ments. They never put any vessel, from vsliich 
a number of persons are to drink, to their 
mouths, but hold it at the distance of a foot or 
more, and allow the water to run down their 
throats in a stream. 



MODE OF DRINKING. 

*■ To this personal cleanliness, however, there 
is one notable exception : at least according to 
our view of things.^ A fine-tooth comb is an 
unknown ii^plcment ; and these enormous 
thickets of hair afford admirable warrens for 
the propagation of certain small deer. These 
preserves are guarded as sedulously as an En- 
glish nobleman protects his game. Poaching 
is not allowed ; but as a matter of special favor, 
a friend is allowed to hunt on shares, in which 
case one-third of the game belongs to the hunter, 
the remainii% two-thirds pertaining to the lord 
of the manor. As no fingers can penetrate the 
coverts where these animals wander, they make 
use of a long implement of bone or tortoise- 
shell to allay the irritation occasioned by their 
burrowing. Warriors take pride in having a 
pricker made of a bone of an enemy whom they 
have slain. The mode of wearing this imple- 
ment indicates the rank of the wearer. The 
sovereign wears it protruding in front, like the 
horn of the heraldic unicorn Chiefs wear it 
more or less to one side, in proportion to their 
rank, while the common people carry it behind 
the car, like a clerk'§ pen. >Vhen the preserves 


become over-crowded a sort of haUve takes place 
The head U washed with an alkali, made from 
the ashes of a particular plant, which also dyes 
the hair a brilliant red or yellow. 

The staple diet in the Feejee Islands is vege- 
table ; flesh and fish being principally reserved 
for formal feasts. The yam is the chief article 
of food. This grows to an enormous size. 1 
have seen roots of four or five feet in length. 
Next comes the bread-fruit, of which there are 
different varieties in season throughout almost 
the entire year. This i^ eaten in a great variety 
of ways. A peculiar preparation is made from 
this fruit, called mandraiy which will keep for 
years. The rind is scraped off, and the fruit 
packed away in large holes lined with green 
banana-leaves. Here it is subjected to pressure, 
which reduces it to a homogeneous mass. After 
fermentation it becomes a stiff glutinous paste, 
with a strong odor not unlike sour-crout. It is 
eaten raw, or cooked with cocoa-milk. This 
food is stored in large quantities in their strong- 
hoffis, so that they may be able to stand a pro- 
tr.irted siege. The cocoa-nut also plays a con- 
spicuous part in the Feejee cuisine. In fact, 
if an island contains those trees it is always 
considered habitable. It, however, grows to 
perfection only near the shore. Taro is also 
cultivated in moist places, and is a staple article 
of food. 

Game is entirely wanting on these islands 
There are no neat cattle, except two or three 
cows and bulls, which arc objects of curiosity. 
When the first pair of these animals were intro- 
duced, the natives inquired what they were 
They were told that they were a bull and a cau- 
They supposed that this w'as the name of each 
aniuial, and from it they formed the word buU- 
na-kau, by which they still designate beef. Their 
animal food ib thus reduced to two species : The 
flesh of sw'ine and that of human beings. 

For the Feejeeans arc the most abominable 
cannibals the world has ever known. 

MANNERS AND CU^TO^i8. 

Foremost among the peculiarities of the Fce- 
jees we must place the j)ractice of cannibalism. 
It is to he hoped that the present generation is 
the last which will see this practice in its full 
force. the efforts of the missionaries, and the 
influence of Europeans, have given a shock to 
the system, which will doubtless result in its 
overthrow at no distant date. But I had my^elf 
an occasion of seeing that, four years ago, it 
still existed even in the most advanced ])art t f 
the group. ^ 

In a certain sense, there is no doubt that all 
the western Polynesians were cannibals. Bui 
among the brown races the partaking of human 
flesh seems always to have been a religious rite 
— a devoting of the victims to the infernal gods 
Among the New Zealanders it was an expres- 
sion of hatred to their fallen enemies ; a sort 
of posthumous triumph over them, mingled 
with an idea that they thus secured to themselves 
all the warlike qualities which had belonged to 
their victims. 
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But among tho Fccj^es alone human flesh is 
regarded as a delicacy, and the ordinary details 
of a cannibal feast are spoken of just as a sup-* 
per of canvas-backs or turtle is with us. So 
habitually is tho idea of food connected with 
that of the human body,-. that I was assured 
those who must be aware of the truth of the 
matter, that they have no word to designate a 
corpse, as such. Pork and venison do not more 
directly convey the idea of the flesh of the swine 
and the deer destined for eating, than the Fee- 
jee word bakola does that of the human body 
destined for the same use. Puaka halavai** 
** long pig/’ is the phrase used in common dis- 
course to designate human flesh ; while that of 
the swine is called, by way of distinction, “pw- 
aka deena^'^ “real pig.” 

The most obvious source of supply is tlie 
bodies of enemies killed in battle, which arc al- 
ways eaten. Next come those of shipwrecked 
persons, who are regarded by tho Feejecs as 
lawful prey, as they were formerly by the in- 
habitants of the Shetland Islands. When these 
sources fail to furnish the required supply, ex- 
peditions are fitted out to capture victims from 
their neighbors, or recourse is had to their own 
slaves. 

It has grown into a positive requirement that 
at ali great entertainments human flesh shall 
furnish a part of the viands. The chiefs, until 
quite recently, were in the habit of making a 
kind of pic-nic turtle feasts ; on which occa- 
sions old Tanoa, the powerful chief of Mbau, 
used always to signalize his superior dignity 
by furnishing instead a human victim. Human 
flesh is looked upon, in a wonl, in precisely the 
light in which the Thanksgiving or Christmas 
turkey is among us. So highly is it prized that 
it is held always requisite to transmit a portion 
to intimate friends. A neglect to do this would 
constitute a breach of friendship. 

I dare not descend into the particulars of 
these horrid repasts, or I might fill page after 
page with the tales related to me by the white 
residents of Levuka, and by the dilfercnt mis- 
sionaries, of incidents which have fallen under 
their ow'n observation. 

The same utter disregard of hurqpn life is 
manifested in innumerable other instances. 
Whenever one of their great war-canoes wafi 
launched, it was the custom to tie the bodies 
of prisoners to stakes, so as to keep them in 
an extended position, and then to place them 
as rollers, over which the vessel passed on its 
way to the water. Tho immense weight of tho 
canoes of course crushed the victims. I saw 
white residents on the islands who had repeat- 
edly witnessed this. When one of tho chiefs 
builds a house, large holes are dug for the main 
pillars. A slave is placed alive in each of these 
holes, clasping his arms about the pillar, as 
though in the act of holding it fast. The .earth 
is then heaped above him, until he is buried 
alive. When a chief dies, a number of his 
wives are always strangled upon his grave, to 
bear him company in tho sjiirit-land. It is a 


common cuatom— so common that exceptions 
are alihost unknown — ^for children' to. strangle 
their parents as they grow old; and,' stfaiigo 
as it may seem, the parents themselves often 
request this to be done. The sight of a person 
far advanced in years is exceedingly rare. 

I could never gain any very clear idea of the 
religious ^^ystem of the Feejees. I doubt, irv 
deed, if they have any very well-defined system. 
They believe in a future state, the happiness or 
misery of which depends upon whether the con- 
duct in this life has been pleasing to the gods. 
The most generally recognized of their innumer- 
, able deities is Ovee, thjp creator of ail things, 
who is supposed, to reside in the upper regions 
— st^me say in the moon. After him comes 
Ndengci, a terrestrial god, who, after long vvan- 
derings through the islands, at last took up his 
abode in a cave on the western shore of the 
main island of Viti-Levu. Here he assumed 
the' form of an enormous serpent, which he 
still retains. The souls of the dead tire sup- 
posed to go to him for judgment. The children 
and relatives of this god arc local deities. Ru- 
tumaiinbulu, the god of fruit-trees, is especially 
worshiped in the month corresponding to our 
November, the spring of the opposite hemi- 
sphere. At this time he is supposed to descend, 
'for the purpose of* making the trees fruitful. 
He plone of the Feejec pantheon is a god of 
peace ; ant? during his festival a kind of Sab- 
bath xeigns. It is tahoo to go to war, to sail 
about, to build houses or canoes, to plant crops, 
or tq^perforin almost any kind of work. Should 
they do so, he might be offended and return to 
the celestial regions, leaving his beneficent task 
undone. The priests announce the time of his 
approach. When his work is accomplished, 
they go through a ceremony called bathing 
Rutumaimbulu, after which they dismiss him, 
and the festival is at an end. Every village hqs 
at least one namhete, or priest, who exercises 
great influence over the common people, al- 
though he is usually the mere togl of the chief. 
Tho priests are held to be, at times, inspired by 
the immediate presence of tho deity. This in- 
spiration is denoted by a violent fit of shaking, 
occasioned by the god taking possession of the 
body of the priest. Whatever he says while in 
that state is supposed to be the utterance of tlm 
god. It sometimes happens that a chief sus- 
pects a protended priest to be an impostor, in 
which case he docs not hesitate to put him to 
death, and suffer his body to be devoured. 

The funeral rites of the superior chiefs arc 
performed with great ceremony. The body is 
dressed and painted with the utmost care, and 
laid upon a bier, around which the inferior 
chiefs cluster, bringing funeral offerings. “ Ai 
mumundi ni matec^' *‘ltis the end of death,” 
exclaims the principal chief present ; to whicli 
the people respond, “ decna,” “It is true.” 
The chief’s women now come to kiss the corpse 
If any one of them is desirous of being stran- 
gled with him, she declares her wish to her 
nearfst relative present. »Shc is thereupon dec- 
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In the case of very high chiefs it continues for 
many months. In some of the islands the grave 
is placed in a loncly and secluded forest, with a 
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tomb erected over it, somewhat resembling the 
houses of the living, but smaller and more highly 
ornamented. 

SOMETHING OF FEEJEE POLITICS. 

The Feejcq group is coiu]>osed of about one 
hundred and hfty islands, of which Jess than 
half are inhabited. The remainder are solitary 
rocks rising from the ocean in the midst of a 
coral reef; or islands nearly barren, resorted 
to occasionally for the purpose of fishing, catch- 
ing turtle, or of drying the trepang or hvchc-dr- 
mrr, for the (3hina market. For this latter pur- 
pose, a number of huts arc not unfrequently 
erected u|M3n an uninhabited island. The largest 
island called Viti-Levu, or Clreat A"iti, is more 
than a hundred miles in length. The interior 
of these islands is wholly unknown. They are 
said to bo scantily peopled by a race still more 
barbarous than those upon the coast, who are 
almost continually at war with the inhabitants 
of the coast. They inhabit strongholds situated 
upon the most inaccessible rocks which riso 
among their mountain fastnesses ; the site of 
which is undistinguishablc, unless betrayed by 
the smoke curling from their summits. The 
entire population of the group is vaguely esti- 
mated at about a quarter of a milion. 

The little island of Mbau, scarcely two miles 
in circuit, just oif the coast of Viti-Levu, holds 
in the Fecjee world a position somewhat* analo- 
gous to that of Great Britain in the system of 
nations. It is the residence of Thakombau, 
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who pxcrciscs dominion over more than half 
the j^roup. 

This supremacy on the part of Mbau dates 
hack nearly to the hcj^inning of the present 
century. At that time an American brig was 
wrecked upon one of these islands. One of 
the crew, named Charley Savage, escaped, and 
managed to secure a few musket^ and a quan- 
tity of ammunition. Firearms were at this time 
unknown to the Feegees. Savage united him- 
self to a scheming chief who occupied Mbau, and 
they commenced a career of conquest. Aided 
by their victorious artillery, tribe after tribe was 
subdued. Savage became a second AVarwiek, 
a Maker of Kings. He became renowned for 
more than Feejee cruelty ; and to this day 
mothers hush their children by hissname, as 
Saracen mothers were wont to do by that of 
Richard of the Lion's Heart. He waxed great 
in the land ; had tappa and cocoa-cord, and 
whales’ teeth without end ; and took to himself 
a hundred wives. After a few years, however, 
he was killed while on a predatory expedition 
to one of the distant islands. His body was 
eaten, the larger bones made up into needles 
and hair-pins, and the smaller ground to powder 
and drank in an^otm. I myself saw a hair-pin 
which the owner assured me was made from 
the thigh-bone of Charley Savage. 

His Feejee ally was succeeded hy Tanoa, the 
father of Thakombau. Old Tanoa, who is still 
alive, and goes among the whites by the name 
of “ Ohl Snuffy,” on account of his -begrimed 
appearance and snuffling afticulation, is the 


most outrageous cannibal in all the islands. In 
the prime of his power it was always a ques- 



tion whether he would call for '^puaka halava,'' 
“ long pig,” or puaka “ real pig,” for 

his evening repast ; and in either case his de- 
mand was alike’ unhesitat^gly complied with. 
As long as he excrcidhd supreme authority, 
little success attended the zealous labors of the 
missionaries in his dominions. A few years 
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ago, finding himself becoming infirm, he made 
over the greater portion of his authority to his 
son Seru, who assumed the name of Thakombau, 
“ Disturber of Mbau,” who is probably at this 
moment the most sagacious and powerful chief 
in Polynesia. Second to him is his special 
friend and satellite, Navindee, whom 1 often 


It is now tributary to Thakombau. At the time 
•of my visit, the neigldidting district was under 
the immediate jurisdiction of two brothers, be- 
tween whom a bitter feud existed, which mo- 
mently threatened to break out into open war. 
^)nc of these brothers, Thokanauto, or ns he 
chooses to call himself, “Mr. Phillips,” is a 
jolly heathen. He has for many years been in 
the habit of visiting all the ships that come to 
the islands, and tippling with the crews. He 
has besides a couple of whites in his service, as 
cup-bearers and tlie like, a thing as far as 1 
know unexampled throughout Polynesia. One 
of these is a little Cockney from London ; who 
gives his name as .limmy Houseman ; the other, 
is a New York “ bhoy,” one of that class who at 
home wear wide trowsers, and low-crowned 
hats, eschew the use of coats, and are nowise 
particular as to the purity of their linen. He 
calls himself Bill Daniels, though that is doubt- 
less an assumed name. Mr. Phillips speaks 
English after a fashion, though the influence of 
his tutors has hardly given a classical turn to 
his expressions. 


j.aw at Levuka, who is also disposed to fiivor 
the missionaries. The great chief is one of the 
fincst-lookfng men I ever saw, of gigantic size, 
and admirable proportions. His complexion is 
much lighter than that of the majority o^ his 
subjects. In his manners he maintains the ut- 
most dignity and decorum. 



Ha !” was his greeting as T first made ni} 
way to hiiti presence. ** You come ter see me 
Glad to see 3^00. You a regular brick — you one 
o’ the buys, I see ; you kill for Keyser, I know. 

I soon discovered that ho inferred from the 
' ^ J I \ communications of Bill, that the “ bhoys” were 

\ an order of nobility ; and that he wished to com- 

\ I \ ' pliment me on my personal appearance. As for 

' \ Jiv 'w ‘ I ' Keyser, ho imagined that to be the name of the 

' \ F f ! ' chief “ 7 wrawga AfmA:a7icc,” to kill for whom 

' ^ ^ / was to attain the summit of human dignity. 

For some years after their arrival, the labors 
of the missionaries seemed to produce no effect 
THAKOMBAU. of islandors. But at length, 

Kewa, formerly the rival of Mbau, is the their influence was felt, and at the present time, 
largest town in the Feffjccs. It stands on the some of the smaller islands liave renounced 
mainland of Viti-Levu, about twenty miles from heathenism, and there is every reason to believe 
Mbau, and contains six or seven hundred houses, that on the death of the savage old Tanoa, who . 
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still exercises great sway over the niind of his succeeded in gathering a cargo of shell and tro- 
Bon, the effect of theif* teachings will become pang among the western islands, would in a 
still more apparent. Even now, however, thej few days set out upon her voyage to Hong-Kong, 
number of regular attendants upon their minis- touching by the way at Mbau. I determined to 
tration amounts to some thousands, besides more . take passage in her, and proceeded accordingly 
than two thousand children in the different to that island to await her arrival, 
schools. " I found great preparations had been made to 

Of all the races of the Polynesia I believe that receive a tributary tribe, who were about to bring 
this is the only one which has sufficient stamina their customary presents to Thakornbau. The 
to exist when brought into immediate contact mbure being too small to accommodate the vis- 
with the whites. itors, an immense building, which they denom- 

A CANNiDAL FEAST. inatcd “ l7/oo 712 PooftAtt” — “ The Pig’s Head” — 

Just before my departure, I had fearful evi- had been erected onthc great square. Enormous 
deuce that the old rites were far from extinct, stores of pigs, yams, and cocoa-nuts had been 
I had received intelligence that our brig, having provided for the entertarmment of all comers. 



ULOO KI 

When the day for the presentation arrived, 
l)lear-cyrd old Tanoa took his place at one cx- 
Ireniity of tlic square, surrounded by his prin- 
cipal retainers. Etiquette would net allow Tliak- 
oiiibau to be present, as his father is still nom- 
inally the chief. 

The tributaries made their appearance from 
the house, advancing in a singular manner. They 
were all clothed in iinmciibc pieces of tappa 
looped about their persons. First one crawled 
on all fours for a few yards ; then he keeled over, 
head over heels ; then he brought up on his 
haunches, resting for a moment ; afler^hieh lie 
resumed the same procedure until he came with- 
in a few paces of” Old Snulfy.” Here he paused, 
and made a short speech, proffering his fealty 
and presenting his offerings, which were gra- 
ciously received. He then began to strip off, fold 
after fold, the immense bale of tappa wound 
about him, until he was naked to the masi; this 
he offered to the spokesman of Tanoai who ac- 
cepted it, returning him a scanty strip. He then 
went aside, while the other tributary chiefs, one 
by one, went through the same ceremony. 

After all had thus offered their tribute of 
whales’ teeth and tappa, the ^csts were given 
in charge of a secondary chief of Mbau, who 
was to furnish the meat for the opening break- 
fast. 

I was not present at this meal ; but soon af- 


roOAKA. 

ter I met Navindee, in a state of great perturba- 
tion. It had not been expected that any human 
bodies would be provided on this occasion ; but 
the inferior chief, greatly inflated with the honor 
done him, and wishing to make a display, had 
procured two bodies, which had been cookefl 
and eaten in great state. 

This was on Saturday ; and on the following 
Monday the tributaries were to Ae the guests 
of Navindee. It would never do for him to suf- 
for himself to be outshone by' his inferior ; and 
he resolved to prepare an entertainment which 
hhould extinguish that which had just been 
given ; and about mid-day I saw .him set out in 
hi^ great canoe in search of victims. 

At early daw'ii on the last Sabbath morning 
of July, 1849, the sound of the huge lali^ or na- 
tive drum, w'as heard booming over the lagoon. 
I hastened to the shore, and saw the canoe of 
Navindee come dashing through the smooth 
waters. It had hardly touched the shore, when 
from its depths were dragged forth the corpses 
of three victims who had been slain. Then 
followed fourteen living prisoners, all women, 
who had been waylaid as they were gathering 
shell-fish upon the reef near their village. These 
were haled up to the U/oo, just as animals with 
us are dragged to the slaughter-house. 

I followed to the great square, and beheld the 
horrid preparations. Deep holes had been dug 
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in the earth, hUed in with heated atones* and 
lined with, green leaves, by the sid^r of which 
the victims were forced to sit, tied, trussed to- 
gether hand and foot. 1 saw the executioners 
sharpening their bamboo knives, and making 
ready to begin the slaughter, a.s coolly and me- 
thodically as butchers in the shambles. I could 
no longer endure the sickening sight. For an 
instant, indeed, T clutched my pistols, half re- 
solved to avenge if 1 could not prevent the out- 
rage. But a moment’s thought convinced me 
ftiat I should sacrilice my own life uselessly, 
and probably furnish more bodies for the un- 
natural feast. 1 stojppcd my ears and rushed 
out of the square ; but through my brain rang 
the shrieks of the victims, whose slaughter had 
now commenced. 

Unconsciously, and half-stupefied, I had taken 
the way in the direction of the neighboring isl- 
and of Viwa, the principal station of the mis- 
sionaries. 1 saw a slight canoe urged through 
the waters. In the bow stood a tall chief, 
whom I recognized to be Feranec, one of the 
converts. Not many years ago he had assisted 
in the murder of the crew of a French vessel, 
in memory of which he bore this name, a cor- 
ruption of Fran^oiset In the stern were two 
women clothed in white. They were the wives 
of Messrs. Lyth and Calverl, two of the mission- 
aries at Viwa. They had heard the sound of 
the drums, and knew but too well what it por- 
tended. Thoir husbands were absent upon a 
distant island ; but these two devoted women 
hesitated ■ not to risk their own lives in the at- 
tempt to save some, at least, of the doomed 
victims. , 


No sooner had the boat touched the shore 
than they took their way straight to the dwell- 
ing of Tanoa. To enter his private den was 
as much as their lives were worth, for it was 
tabooed to women. I hurried on in advance, en- 
tered before them, and took my station beside 
a pillar. My indecision was gone. I had de- 
termined what to do. I covered the old cannibal 
with my eye, my hand grasping the revolver in 
niy bosom. * 

Scarecly had I assumed my stalion when the 
two women entered, preceded by Feranec, each 
bearing in her hand an ornamented whale’s tooth 
as a present. Tanoa scernod almost stupefied 
with amazement and anger as he demanded, 
with lowering brow, what all this meant. Fcra- 
nee was as true as steel ; and replied firmly, that 
the (Christian women had come to beg the lives 
of the \ictim8 who had not been dispatched. 

Tanoa was too much astounded to reply at 
once. I awaited his answer with breathless 
anxiety. I anticipated nothing but a signal for 
the women to be put to death on the spot. The 
old scoundrel never stood so near death’s door 
as at that moment, and never will, until the 
very instant before the breath leaves his body. 
1 had him. covered with my eye, and my nerves 
were as firm as iron. At the first signal I would 
have sent a bullet through his brain. 

At length he said : 

“ Ask Navindee if it be good.” 

The messenger departed. Hours seemed com- 
pressed into the few minutes that elapsed before 
his return. 

“ Vinakee — it is good” — ^was the answer sent 
back by Navindee. 
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Tanoa was for a ijomcnt undecided. At SCENES IN THE LIFE OF LOUIS XIV. 
length he snuffled out : by john s. c. abbott. * 

** The dead are dead, and shall be eaten ; the^ fTlWO hundred years ago, one mild and beau> 
living shall live.’* X tiful spring morning, two gorgeous car- 

Ten had already been put to death, and thA riages were seen, each drawn by six BU](^erb 
fumes from their roasting bodies Ailed the air* horses, emerging from the streets of Paris, by 
One had been saved by the wife of Thokombau, the Porte St. Denis. Three men were in the 


who had taken a fancy to her appearance. These 
devoted women saved the lives of but three ; 
and conducted them to their canoe, amidst the 
clapping of hands of the inhabitants of Mbau, 
while the more savage tributaries looked on in 
mute wonder. 

In a few days, our brig made its appearance, 
and I left the Feejee Islands forever. 

Many months later, at Hong-Koag, I inci- 
dentally learned what had in the mean time 
transpired on the islands. The heroic conduct 
of these missionaries’ wives has probably given 
the death-blow to cannibalism at Mbau. An 
English man-of-war arrived there soon after I 
left, and in consequence of the energetic re- 
monstrances of the commander, Thokombau 
promised that only prisoners of war should be 
eaten. More could not at once be gained. “It’s 
all very well,” said he, “ for you who have plenty 
of Inil-na-kau not to cat hnkola ; but we have no 
beef, and the breasts of my warriors must be 
the graves of my enemies.’’ 

He, however, more than kept his promise. 
By the time of the next great presentation of 
offerings from the tributary chiefs, he had an 
abundance of prisoners of war, yet of these only 
two or three sutfered the usual fate, and it was 
considered doubtful whether he was aware of 
the fact of their slaughter. 

Navindee was slain in battle not long after I 
left the Feojees. Two or three of his women 
were strangled upon his gra\e, one of them by 
the, hands of Thokombau himself; for she in- 
sisted that he should be her executioner, as her 
rank authorized her to demand that no meaner 
hand should end her life. 

Phillips also was dead, and the feud in Rewa 
thereby came to an end. Only one of his wives 
was put to death — a thing altogether without 
pfccodent in Feejee annals, upon the death of 
a chief of his rank. ^ 

Thokombau, in the mean while,' seemed to be 
more and more inclined to yield to the influence 
of the missionaries. He had granted them per- 
mission to settle in Mbau, and had taken them 
under his special protection. He is a politic 
chief, and having consolidated his power, seemed 
inclined to preserve it by discouraging the old 
national habits of predatory warfare. It can 
not be long before tho Feojee Islands shall be- 
come a station of great importance in the inter- 
course that must take place between California 
and the Oriental nations. The wheels of steam- 
ers must soon flash through the waters of their 
still lagoons, and the interior mysteries of the 
islands, hidden till now from, civilized eyes, be 
laid bare. The next cruiser in search of the 
cannibals, may seek for them in vain through 
the islands of the Pacific. * 


first carriage, and four in the second. Theg 
were all dressed in the richest costume of the 
court. The ringlets of their immense wigs were 
flowing over their shoulders, as all, save one, sat 
with plumed hats upon their knees. One alone 
rode jsrith his head covered. It was Louis XIV. 
A magnificent escort of cavaliers preceded and 
followed the royal equipage. 

The king was youthful and vigorous, and yet 
an expression of , indescribable sadness over- 
spread his countenance. Satiated with pleasure, 
and weary of the world, he knew not where to 
look for a single joy. He had utterly exhausted 
all the fdeasures which the magnificence of Ver- 
saillcif.jfsbcild afford. Every appetite and every 
passion had been gratified to utter satiety. He 
was now emerging from the city, with some 
chosen companions, to select a spot of obscurity 
and retirement, where he might rear for himself 
an humble hermitage, and thus, in the glooms 
of the cloister, occasionally find refuge from the 
%vcariness of regal IMc. 

Slowly the two carriages, enveloped in the 
gorgeous <^oTt, ascended the hill of Louvienno, 
upon vf hioA the ruins of the aqueduct now pre- 
sent themselves so conspicuously. I^ouis, with 
his seven companions, alighted. The prospect 
spread out before them was attractive in the ex- 
treme. The wide-spread valley of the Seine 
extended all around, beautified with verdant 
fields, flowery meadows, and majestic forests. 
Steeples, turrets, chateaus, and villages were 
profusely interspersed throughout the whole 
landseape. The tranquil river meandered through 
the champaign in serene loveliness. As Louis 
east his eye around upon the enchanting scene 
before him, his companions stood by his side, 
with heads uncovered, in respectful silence.- At 
length, apparently thinking aloud, the monarch 
said : 

“ It is not the site for a palace which we seek, 
nor even for a chateau. We want a hermitage 
wherein to expiate our sins ; a cottage where 
we may dine and sleep two or three times a 
year in silence and alone ; a cloister where, 
weary of splendor and of the crowd, wc may 
enjoy poverty and loneliness.” Pointing to a 
little steeple, emerging from the embowering 
trees in a narrow dell, he inquired, “ What vil- 
lage is that “ It is Marly,” was the reply. 
“ Well,” rtyoined the king, “ Marly pleases me. 

I will there build my cell.” 

“ Marly,” one of the courtiers ventured to 
remark, “is a narrow, deep, repulsive valley, 
surrounded by steep, inaccessible hills, and 
flooded with marshes. It is a sink for all the 
gutters in the neighborhood, and a receptacle 
for serpents, carrion, lizards, and frogs.” 

“ ^o much th^ better,” exclaimed the king, 
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gate of 

with a Bmile. “ I can not spend money in this 
sink, so contracted and destitute of all natural 
advanta|res. 1 can only cleanse it, and build a 
cottage there. I am weary of greatness and t 
crowd, and wish only for littleness and solitude. 
I could not have chosen better.” v * 

The valley was purchased and mkiin^d, and 
the king commenced his cottage. Whoever has 
been so unfortunate as to undertake building, 
knows the result. It is the same story the world 
over. New plans suggest themselves. Unfore- 
seen capabilities of improvement lead captive the 
reluctant will. Where it was contemplated to 
expend but hundreds, thousands have vanished. 
“ May building take you !” was the envenomed 
curse with which a rancorous man anathemat- 
ized his foe. 

An humble dwelling surrounded by a simple 
garden was first plai^ncd. The next day, lodg- 
ings for the guards and officers of the household 
were added. Then it seemed necessary to erect 
a few buildings for those gentlemen and ladies 
of the court who would occasionally accompany 
the king to his retreat. But with a court there 
must be fetes and apartments of reception. This 
involved the necessity of a park. A park re- 
quires foun^ins, basins, statues, avenues,* and 
running streams. Thousands of hands were 
now employed, and uncounted millions of money 
were expended in converting the unsightly marsh 
into a garden of Eden, and in embellishing it 
with the most attractive abodes of royalty.' Hills 
were demolished, and thrown' into the morass ; 
lakes were dug, terraces constructed, cascades 
and fountains reared, and surrounded with the 
most costly chiselings of art. 

As the king was one day walking through the 
grounds he said, 1 must have here a jet d'eau^ 
sixty feet high, encircled by eight smaller foun- 
tains, and we will have a river flowing through 
this avenue.” , , 


8T. DENIS. 

“ How, Sire,” exclaimed the architect, “ can 
we have a river here 1” 

“ There is the water,” replied the king, point- 
ing to the Seine, three miles distant, and flow- 
ing in its quiet channel five hundred feet below 
the level of Marly. “\Vc will bring the river 
upon this mountain, and then the water W'ill 
descend of itself. An hundred steps, upon the 
side of the mountain, will produce as many cas- 
cades. At the foot we will have an immense 
basin with marble and bronze. Y ou will build 
two conduit housed}, and an aqueduct with thirty 
or forty arches, and three vast reservoirs. The 
river will be obedient to our bidding. As to the 
engines whi^h arc to raise this water to the 
summit of the mountain, demand them of the 
scientilic men of Europe.” The engines were 
constructed, the river pumped up, and the mount- 
ain side converted into a foaming cascade. 

“ We must have a forest,” said the king, one 
day; “we have forgotten to plant a forest.” 
Nothing was to be deemed impossible which the 
king required. A forest of full-grown gigantic 
trees was removed, at an enormous expense, 
from a great distance. Notwithstanding the ut- 
most care, three-fourths of the trees died. They 
were immediately replaced by others. But the 
cflcct of the forest did not answer the king’s 
expectations. He changed his mind, and thought 
that an expanded sheet of water would be pre- 
ferable. The forest was therefore dug up and 
thrown away, and the bed of a lake hollowed out, 
where dense woods and .^ctoresque valleys had 
been constructed. Gondolas, with silken awn- 
ings and crimson penants, freighted with beauty, 
floated upon the mirrored surface of the lake. 
But still the lake did not please the royal eye. 
It was consequently drained at the command of 
the king. The trees were replaced, and the 
gloom of the forest again overshadowed artifi- 
cial hills and vales. 
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In this way, for twenty years, Louis XIV. was 
squandering xncasureldSs sums upon Marly. 
The revenues of the empire were lavished upon 
this abode of voluptuousness. The millions of^ 
the toiling people were doomed to ignorance, t(k 
poverty, and to a life-long wretchedness, to furX 
nish the means for this extravagance. Mothers, 
with babes upon their backs, dragged the plow 
through the miry fields. Young girls, with na- 
tive endowments which, cultivated, might have 
brilliantly embellished saloons of intelligence and 
refinement, brutalized by oppression, toiled bare- 
headed and barefooted in sun and rain, that a 
licentious king might enjoy his Marly. It is 
said that even greater sums were expended upon 
the palaces and the grounds of Marly than upon 
those of Versailles. Thus the kings of France 
“ sowed the wind ” They “ reaped the whirl- 
wind.” But God, in his mysterious judgment, 
\isited the iniquities of the fathers upon the 
children. 

Marly became the favorite retreat of Louis 
XIV. until the close of his life. None hut es- 
pecial favorites could gain an entrance to tho^^c 
envied haunts of royalty. It became an object 
of the most engrossing ambition with courtiers, 
nobles, and princes, to secure an invitation to 
Marly. The day before the king was about to 
depart from Paris or Versailles for this his favor- 
ite palace, all the aspirants for the honor of ac- 
companying his Majesty defiled in the morning 
before him. Each one, as he passed, bowed in 
])rofound supplication, saying, in inqdoriiig 
tones, ” Sire Marly V’ Indescribable was the 
exultation of those who received a word or a 
gesture of assent. Mortiheation and disgrace 
oppressed the heart of him who obtained no 
reply. Many of the most illustrious men in 
France implored this honor, in vain, their whole 
lives long. And yet it was necessaryifor them, not- 
withstanding innumerable repulses, to persevere 
in supplication. The proud king enjoyed the 
spectacle of slaves kneeling before him, whom 
he could overwhelm by a frown or enrapture 


by a smile. If any courtier, weary of repulse, 
neglected to appear, at the appointed time, in 
the attitude of a suppliant, he incurred hope- 
less disgrace. In the cmpltetic words — ** 1 do 
no^ know that man,” his dismission from 4he 
court was announced. Even few of the princes 
of the bloOd could gain access to the exclusive 
privileges of Marly. 

The position of a courtier in those days of* 
despotism, was indeed unenviable. ‘His daily 
walk was in the midst of fearful perils. If he 
offended either king or minister, he was liable to 
sudden and hopeless arrest. In the silence and 
darkifbss of the night, the minions of tyrannic 
power, bursting his doorS, seized him in his bed. 
Unepndomned, untried, unaccused, ho was con- 
signed to the gloomy dungeons of the Bastile. 
From those damp, dark, cold sepulchres of 
stone and of iron, there was no escape. No 
voice of sympathy, no tones of affection, no ray 
of hope, could penetrate th^sc massive walls. 
There,^^c wretched vidtim lingered in all the 
agony of a living burial, till oblivion had oblit- 
erated his name, and till death came tardily to 
his relief. Awful fate ! First to be buried and 
then to die, with years of protracted torture to 
intervene. The Bastile ! Imagination can not 
compass the appalling woes its gloomy dungeons 
ave witnessed. Apd yet, in despotic Europe, 
ungeons as gloomy, as merciless, still exist, and 
hun^eds of victims now languish in them im- 
ploring thAelicf of death. 

At Maify the king occasionally deigned to lay 
aside the pomp of regal state. To vary the 
inonOtonyofhis melancholy life, he condescended, 
at times to associate with the inmates of Marly 
like an ordinary mortal. Still liis slightest in- 
timation was inexorable law. At the royal 
balls, amidst wine and wassail and bacchanalian 
songs, infirm and gouty octogenarians, were com- 
pelled to hobble with affected gayety, through 
the dance. Ladies once young and beautiful, 
but whose sylph-like gracefulness, with advanc- 
ing years, had expanded into unwieldy rotund- 
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ot,f^g}lreJ were forced to waddle and pant 
througi) the mazes of the cotillion, and to twirl 
in iM^tlunatic suffocation through the gyrations 
oiftlte waltz. The seliiah Jiing was diverted by 
fhope contortions which would but have sadden- 
M a noble spirit. 

. Certain laws of etiquette held their sway at 
Marly, as elsewhere, with a relentless power, 
which seems almost incredible. The armies of 
France were contending against the armies of 
Spain. A decisive battle was expected. One 
morning, in the early dawn, the cliittcr of a 
horse’s hoofs, was heard galloping at the top of 
his speed up the avenue of Marly. It wjfts the 
Duke of Villeroy, a courier from the field of 
battle, bringing tidings of victory or defeat. 

The rumor of his arrival spread. Every one, 
the king included, was burning with impatience 
to hear the news. Etiquette, however, required 
that the courier should address lilniself to the 
minister, Chamillart, who alone had the right to 
inform his Majesty. But ('hamillart was absent, 
to be gone all day. The intelligence might be 
of such moment as to demand immediate atten- 
tion. But no matter ! The laws of etiquette 
must not be violated. Villeroy concealed him- 
self until the. evening. At last Chamillart ap- 
peared, received the dispatches, and placed them 
in the hands of the king. J^'he battle was won^ 

Napoleon devoted all the resources of France 
not to the promotion of his own voluptuoi^ in- 
dulgence, but to increase the wealth (prosperity, 
and happiAess of the French people. He gave 
orders that whenever good news came, if he were 
asleep his slumbers were not to be distwbed. 
If bad news came, no matter how great might 
have been his fatigue, it was immediately to be 
communicated, forbad news would admit of no de- 
lay. Louis and Napoleon were illustrious kings, 
but surely there was diversity in their greatness. 

One of the sons of the king, the Duke of 
Qurgundy, had married a lady, young, joyous, 
full pf animation and glee, and an universal 
favorite with all at Marly. A historian of that 
time has thuscdcscrilA^d her peculiar character. 

“ We have at Marly a lovely princess, who by 
her grace, and peculiar charms of manner has 
secured the favor of the king, of Madame dc 
Maintenon, and of Monseigneur the Duke of 
Burgundy. In private she throws her arms 
around the neck of the kingt scats herself in his 
lap, torments him with all sorts of badinages, 
examines hisipapers, opens and reads his letters 
in his presence, sometimes in spite of him, and 
treats Madame de Maintenon in the same way, 
with this extreme freedom. Not a word against 
any person ever escapes her lips. She is gra- 
cious to all, ever defending others as often as 
possible. She is attentive to the domestics of 
the king’s household, not disdaining even the 
most humble, kind to her own servants, living 
yrith her ladies, old and young, as a friend, and 
With all freedom. She is the soul of the court, 

■ ' and is idolized by it. All, great and small, are 
eager to please her. Wherever she is present^ 
cheerfulness and gayety are diffused, wliile her 


absence causes' general despondency. Her ex- 
treme kindness makes Her infinitely to be relied 
upon, and her manners attach her to every heart.” 

Yet one so amiable, and so generally beloved, 
ifound even in the guarded retreat of Marly an 
^nemy, and an assassin. One morning as the 
king was rising from his bed, his physician en- 
tered and said, Sire ! the Duchess of Burgundy 
found yesterday, in her chamber, a box of Span- 
ish snuff. She took a pinch. She was soon 
attacked violently with fever, and is this morn- 
ing dangerously sick. Wc fear poison.” Court- 
ly etiquette did not allow the king to manifest 
any emotion. The monarch of France was 
supposed to be superior to all tho ordinary joys 
and griefs of mortals. Two days ailer, the phy- 
sician again entered the royal apartment, and 
with diplomatic formality announced, Sire ! the 
Duchess of Burgundy is dying ! Sire ! the Duchess 
of Burgundy is dead !” 

Among the gue.st.s privileged to enter Marly, 
Grief was one which even the royal mandate 
could not exclude. Death stalked through 1 hose 
ehamhers with haughty tread, bidding proud 
defiance to all cilbrts to bar him out. Even 
upon these gilded ceilings was inscribed tho 
sentiments, 

“Sorrow IS Tor the sons of men, 

And weeping tor oartli'H duugtitcrs.” 

Five days after the death of the Duchess of 
Burgundy, the physician again entered the royal 
chamber. A peculiar grief darkened his feat- 
ures. He attempted to speak. But }ii.s lip 
trembled, tears filled his eyes, and, for a moment, 
he could not articulate the fearful tiding.s, which 
he knew would pierce, like a dagger, the heart 
of the king. I’hen regaining composure, he said, 

“ Sire ! the Duke of Burgundy is dying. Sire ! 
the Duke of Burgundy is dead ! dead of poison.” 

But a few ^'ceks after tins, Fagon, the cele- 
brated court physician, entered calmly and silent- 
ly the chamber of the king and, as he handed 
him his shirt, murmured in his car, ** Sire ! your 
son, Monscigneur the dauphin, met a few days 
ago a priest, giving the viaticum to a sick person. 
He dismounted and knelt. Then he perceived 
that the sick man had the small pox. This 
morning your son has been seized by the same 
disease.”! The king struggled against his grief, 
and beneath the mantle of etiquette endeavored 
to hide his anguish. A few days passed, and 
Fagon again Speared. ”iSire!” said he in 
ominous tones, which made the king tremble in 
every nerve, ” Monseigneur the dauphin is dying. 
Sire, Monseigneur the dauphin is dead.” 

The father triumphed over the king I.ouis, 
bereaved and dcsolatey in a swoon, fell lifeless 
upon the floor. His eye W&s blind to all the 
beauty of Marly. A mighty Woe over-rede and 
crushed his joyless heart. Despair now reigned 
in tlie pavilion of Marly. Louis, childless, in- 
firm, satiated, weary, utterly, utterly weary of 
the world, wept bitterly, and implored death to 
come to hU release. Marly was shrouded in 
mourning. Requiems wailed through its sepul- 
chral groves, and sighed and moaned amidst 
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its fountains, cascades, statues and parterres. 
The king sat alone siibent, wretched, through 
long, long days of gloom. As the weary hours-! 
of the sleepless nights lingered away, he tossed 

exhausted every sensual Joy, has violated 

and outlived all friendsUpa»' ‘and who, in his 
iown tumultuous^ agitated, remorseful'spirit can 

And no resources , of consolation. Ood deals in 
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And now came the dark and dismal evening 
of the proud monarch’s day. Unloving and un- 
loved, dejected, irritable, soured, he wandered, 
a disconsolate spirit, through those groves, ave- 
nues, and bowers, from which joy had fled for- 
ever. His cheeks were pale and vijpn with woe 
His steps tottered in the feebleness of soul- 
crushing despair. 

** Darker and darker grown the path ' How sad to journey 
on 

When hands and hearts, which gladdened ours, appear 
forever gone. 

Some cold in death, and some, alas ! we fUncied could 
not dull, 

Living to self and to the world, to us seem colder still. 

With mournnil retruspoctivc glance we look to brighter 
years, tt 

And more and more our hearts confess this life a vale of 
tears.” 

Louis was now a/onc, all alone in the world. 
The joys of friendship he had never known. 
His love had been but selfish passion. Passion 
was now dead. He had no sympathies in his 
own heart to awaken a generous emotion of 
affection in any human bosom. The nation was 
now impatient for the old, petulant, gray-haired 
king to die. The gloom of the dying sadly mars 
the revelry of the palace. The courtiers, crav- 
ing the gayeties of a new reign, were all watch- 
ing with eager hope the arrival of the inexora- 
ble summons. One day the world-worn mon- 
arch, having passed an hour in witnessing an 
eclipse of the sun, in utter weariness and ex- 
haustion retired to his bed. , The glad tidings 


spread rapidly that he was about to die. The 
foreign embassadors with indecent haste, trans- 
mitted the intelligence to their respective courts. 
The annoying circumstance soon readied the 
car of the proud monarch. Indignation came 
as a tonic to his exhausted frame. He declared 
that he would not die. With spasmodic energy 
he emerged from his blankets, dressed himself 
in his military costume, girded around him his 
sword, and descending the marble steps of his 
palace, with the strength ihrhich pride and rage 
could give to his tottering limbs, mounted his 
horse and demanded a review of his troops. As 
the brilliant host defiled before him, in front of 
the terrace of Marly, for four hours the unyield- 
ing monarch .clung to his saddle, in relentless 
struggle against the king of terrors. But the 
all-conquering foe smiled at the impotent resist- 
ance of his victim. The king was vanquished, 
and failing powerless, was caught in the arms 
of his attendants. They conveyed him again 
in helplessness to his pillow. The emaciate 
cheek, the pallid brow, the lustreless eye, and the 
unnerved limbs, told too plainly how the conflict 
must terminate. 

Still pride retained her indomitable sceptre in 
that heart, whose pulsations were every hour 
growing more faint and few. The king padded 
his emaciate frame with pillows to give an aspect 
of rotundity and strength to his withered form. 
His pale and wasted checks, covered with rouge, 
bloomed with the unnatural hues of youth. 
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With grotesque exertions he strove to compel 
his tottering steps into the firm and elastic tread 
of -vigorous years. But it was all in vain! 
Slowly, surely, pitilessly, disease advanced. * 
Fever burned in his veins. Debility paralyzed 
his strength, and the haughty monarch was 
compelled to yield to that power whom no One 
may resist. But he could not die at Marly. He 
Vas taken from his bed and borne on his couch 
to Versailles. There bitterly did he suffer, a»hc 
groaned and wept over the excesses and the 
crimes of his misspent life. The energies of his 
youth and manhood he had squandered in de- 
bauchery. A nation cursed his ambition.* His 
regal pride, by multiplying wars, had filled every 
cottage with mourning. His enormous ej^trav- 
agance had laid upon France an almost insup- 
portable burden of taxation. Death atid retri- 
bution were near. * Remorse, with vulture fangs, 
tortured his soul. 

“ Oh, who can tell what days, what nights he spent 
Of tideless, waveless, sailloss, shoreless woe !" 

The dying hour at last came. It was a touch- 
ing scene. The patriarchal king, 77 years of 
age, was bolstered in his gorgeous bod, while 
his long gray hain floated in a profusion of 
ringlets upon the pillows, which were scarcely 
more white than was his pallid face. “ Gentle- 
men,” said he, in tones of ^anguish to the cour- 
tiers assembled around him, ‘‘ I de.sire yoifr 
pardon for -the bad example which 1 ha've f.ct 
you. Farewell. Forgive me. I t^st that you 
will sometimes think of me when l\m*gone.” 
He died, and was carried with irreverent haste, 
to the tombs of St. Denis. In an hour Im was 
forgotten. All Jfrance was filled with iJliimiiia- 
tions and revehj^ in welcoming a new sovereign 
to the throne. “To thy sceptre, inexorafl>le Death, 
all pride and power must yield ! 

“ Earth hath hosts, but thou cim’st show, 

. Many a million to her one. 

Through thy gates the ceaseless flow 
* Hath for countless years rolled on. 

The mighty grave wraps lord and slave. 

Nor pride nor poverty dare come 
Withrn that r^uge home, the tomb.” 

Louis XV. ascended the tlirone. Ho visited 
Marly but twice a year. In the months of May 
and October those wide-extended groves re- 
sounded with all the excitement and clamor of 
the chase. Here the celebrated Madame dii 
Barry marshaled her merchantable charms, and 
proudly reigned the undisputed sovereign of 
both king anft court. But kindly oppression and 
pride were treasuring up wrath. The people, 
defrauded, insultpd, were .accumulating ven- 
geance. The French Revolution, that darkest 
tragedy in the annals of time, came with its re- 
tributory reprisals, and maddened misery plung- 
ed and rioted with blind recklessness through all 
the trophies of aristocratic grandeur. In eight 
years Louis XV. lavished upon his fascinating 
favorite ten millions of dollars. At last the cup 
was full. The people, ignorant, degraded, and 
vicious, because ignorant and degraded, could not 
and would not endure such oppression any 
longer. Blouse in starvation and rage regarded 


neither glossy ringlets, nor voluptuous smiles, 
nor sylph-like form, n#r graceful attitude. In 
the gardens of Marly the beautiful Delilah was 
(Seized by the mob, and dragged before the revo- 
lutionary tribunal of Luciennes. Shouts of ven- 
'geance condemned her to the guillotine. Rude 
hands, with ruder scissors, dissevered and tore^ 
the clustering ringlets from her brow. Those 
enchanting features, and that almost celestial 
form, which had entranced human passion, and 
beguiled their unfortunate possessor to ruin, 
were exposed to the derision of drunken men 
and drunken women and brutal boys. The ex- 
ecutioner's cart rumbled over the pavement, 
bearing the victim to a bloody death. She was 
frantic with terror. Every nerve of her frame 
was strained and quivering with agony. She 
shrieked and shrieked in wild frenzy. The crowd 
mocked and jeered. “Is this headsman's hur- 
dle,” they shouted, “ like one of the carriages 
of Marly 1” “Will you find the block of the 
guillotine as soft as the downy pillow of the 
king 1” “ Did you learn that song in the saloons 
of royalty]” “Life! life! life!” still shrieked 
the wretched woman, in delirious terror. I’he 
executioners with their sinewy arms seized her 
fragile and struggling form. Her convulsive re- 
sistance and her shrieks of agony afforded them 
but merriment. They bound her to the plcink. 
The glittering ax glided through its groove. Her 
cry passed away into the gurgling of the gush- 
ing blood. Her head fell into the basket. The 
gory trophy, with the mutilated trunk, was con-j 
signed to an ignominious burial. Surely the 
inmates of Marly have had their share of earthly 
woes. 

Marly was one ofthc favorite resorts of Louis 
XVL and of Maria Antoinette. It was Maria's 
greatest pleasure to breakfast cn dishabille^ with 
her iiitimato^riends, upon the beautiful terrace, 
watching the sun, as it slowly ascended, late in 
the morning, over the arches of the aqueduct. 
Nothing can he more irksome than the incessant 
frivolities of fashionable life. They are no less 
irksome amidst the splendors of the Tuilcries, 
Versailles, and St. Cloud, than in residences 
more plebeian in their appointments. The per- 
petual recurrence of the same trivial gaycties so 
exhausts all the susceptibilities of enjoyment, 
that life itself becomes a burden. 

One day Maria was sitting in hrr saloon, in 
the palace of Versailles, weary and sajl, when 
one of the ladies of the court, anxious to sug- 
gest some new pleasure, timidly inquired, “Has 
your Majesty ever seen the sun rise]” “ The 
sun rise !” exclaimed Maria, “ no, never ! W’hat 
a beautiful sight it must be. What a romantic 
adventure ! We will go to-^morrow morning !” 
The prosaic king preferred his^ pillow to his 
morning drive. A few hours after midnight the 
queen, with a mirthful retinue, left the palace 
of Versailles to drive .to the lofty eminence of 
Marly, there to witne^ss the sublime spectacle. 
The ftbak seemed so strange and mysterious, 
that il was noised through Paris, and gave rise 
to an insulting ballad against the queen, which 
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contributed not a little to the overthrow of the 
monarchy of France 

The day of vengeance finally came. A blacker 
cloud never engloonied earth’s horizon. An ex- 
asperated people, maddened by oppression, rose 
in blind indiscriminating rage, to hurl king and 
noble to the dust The mobs of Paris — gaunt 
and frenzied men, brutal and haggard women — 
swarmed from the streets of the metropolis, and 
rolled, a turbid inundation of ruin, through the 
avenues and the saloons of Marly The sturdy 
smith, with ponderous sledge-hammer, dashed 
Venus and Diana and all the Graces from their 
marble pedestals The priceless statuary, which 
had enchanted all beholders, was smitten into 
shapeless fragments All the rich furnishings 
of these voluptuous saloons, mirrors, paintings, 
sofas, couches, and regal plate, were*thrown from 
the windows and tossed upon bonfires, around 
which starvation and beggary danced and shriek- 
ed The demon of ruin swept through the halls. 
Desolation commenced her reign in palace and 
park and bower 

For many years the dilapidated property, the 
impressive mausoleum of departed royalty, re- 
mained silent and deserted. The Natignal As- 
sembly in vain sought for a purchaser At last 
a man ventured to buy it for a cloth manufac- 
tory The noise of the spindle and the loom, 
and the voices of the workmen, were heard 
where courtiers had trod softly, and where the 
viol and the lute had breathed their harmonies 
into voluptuous ears But the manufacturer 
failed The regal pavilions crumbled into heaps 
of ruins. The trees of the park were cut down 
for fuel. Marly was no more. Its beauty had 
descended into a tomb from whence there could 
be no resurrection. 

The tourist now, with pensive emotions, loit- 
ers through the spacious and solitary grounds, 
and wonders that the 'magnificence of Marly 
could have so suddenly and so entirely disap- 
peared Dilapidated and crumbling walls, stag- 
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nant pools of water, fragments of marble, ruin, 
abandonment, death, meet the eye at every turn, 
and proclaim the emptiness and the vanity of life 
The palace of Versailles is estimated to have cost 
the almost incredible sum of two hundred mill- 
ions pf dollars. And yet those who compared 
tl^ two chateaus of Siarly and Versailles in the 
nwn-day of their splendor, assert that Marly 
WM more j^rfect in its proportions, more taste- 
ful in ita Comments, more varied in Its attrac- 
tions, and more luxurious in ita appurtenances, 
than its proud neighbor, whose traditionary 
splendor still astonishes the world. Portions of 
the extended estate have recently been purchas- 
ed, and villas and villages have sprung up in 
secluded retreats, which once echoed only to the 
transient revelry of kings and courtiers. 

Alexander Dumas, wandering one day, among 
the deserted eminences of Marly, came to a very, 
beautiful hill, called Monte Chnsto Admiring 
its capabilities, he immediately purchased it, 
and said to his architect, You igill build me 
here a chateau in the style of the Restoration, 
and a Gothic rhatelet, with two pavilions at the 
entrance, and an English park around them.” 

** Sir !’* replied the architect, ** the soil is too 
clayey to support the foundations.” 

“ You will dig then to the gravel,” replied the 
author, whose genius had filled his purse, ” where 
you will construct the foundation arches.” 

” That will cost you,” the architect rejoined, 
“ forty thousand dollars ” 

” No matter if it cost eighty thousand,” was 
the proud reply 

As by enchantment the chateau rose in pic- 
turesque beauty. ” Here is water,” said the 
opulent author, in the spirit of I.iOuis XIV. ” I 
wish for a lake, and a river circling around a 
Gothic pavilion. It is my desire to reside upon 
an island, which shall be called the Isle of Monte 
Christo ” It was a dream of romance. And 
now the successful and wealthy author, residea 
upon his artificial island, in a degree of spl^dor 
t • * 
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Ip France the palace now reeudns but the, 
memorial of past monarchical gnoideur. -The" 
triumphant success of the American Aepubiic 
has shaken the foundations of society ki France. 
(There can be, hereafter, in that lestloes land, no 
kingf or emperor seated Upon a stable throne. 
And yet the hktoiy^^f the past is so blended 
with the movem^^J^ie present, that many, 
many years there can be in 

France any sound, healthy, and per- 

manent. Furiipo is^a'^lcano. No human wis- 
dom or energy can fuiet its convulsive throes. ' 
The inhabftMS of the United States canr ex- ^ 
claim in fullness of gratitude, ** Our lines have 
fallen to us in pleasant places. Surely we have 
a goodlly heritage The Atlantic Omn is a 
wide ditch for the armies of Europe to leap. 
From them we have nothing to fear. - The sa- 
credness of the vote is universally recognized in 
our land.' Each passing year deepens, in eveiy 
American bosom, the appreciation of the rich 
legacy which our fothers have bequeathed to us 
The millions of money, uncounted and uncount- 
able, which, in other lands, have been squan- 
dered in wars, and which have been lavished in 
rearing palaces for proud* kings and haughty 
nobles, we are expending in constructing re- 
reads and canals — ^in rearing goroeous t&if&s 
and beautiful villages — in whitenm^ ell seas 
with the sails of a prosperous commerce, and 
in causing a boundless wilderness to bud and 
blossom as the rose. 

It is not national vanity which asbcrts that 
in America man is moving with strides unknown 
upon the Continent of Europe. There the rev- 
enues of empires and the toil of ages have been 
lavished upon kings and nobles The wealth 
f our country has been expended in rearing 
omes of comfort, uf intelligence, of beauty for 
the people. Jt ts reported that the annual salary 
of the Emperor of Firanco exceeds fi\e millions 
of dollars. The President of the United States 
lives frugally upon twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars The 'VVliite House at Washington, the 
modest yet ample mansion of our chief magis- 
trate, has cost perhaps some one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. One only of the innumenlde pal- 
aces of France, Versailles, cost two hundred 
millions of ddlars Its grounds have embraced 
thirty-two tnwisand acres. It requires three 
hundred servants to keep the palace in order, 
even when uninhabited. And this is but one 
of the many extravagant residences of the French 
kings. There are Fontainebleau, the Tuileries, I 
4he Luxembourg, the Elysee, the Louvre, St 
Cloud, Blois, Compeigne, and we know not how 
many more, which have cost millions which can | 
not be counted. This enormous splendor has 
been u^rested ftom the toil of the poor peasants. 
llHEijr hove consequently been compelled to eat 
blac k h ro p d , and to live in thatched huts, and their 
dettgktara have toiled, barefooted in the fields. 


Tbe United ifttetee, to protect its widely ex- 
tended ftnnrier* hen a standing army of about 
twelve thoaaand men. France has a standing 

i irmy of hundred thousand men. When we 
Consider the anns, fortifications, barracks, food, 
ilothing, ammunition, ^horses, which this enor- 
mous armament requires, the average expense 
can not be probably less than a dollar a day for 
each man. This makes an expense of 182,500,000 
dollars a year for the support of the army alone. 
If there are eight millions of voters in France, 
an average tax of twenty dollars must be im- 
posed upon every voter to support merely this 
army. 

Each year in France eighty thousand young 
men, arriving at the age of eighteen, are drafted 
for the standing army is estimated that this 
is one half of" all the young men who annually 
arrive at the age of eighteen. They arc com- 
pelled to serve for seven years. During this 
time they are withdrawn from all the purbiiits 
of useful industry, and learn absolutely nothing 
but to shoulder a musket Then, unfitted for 
any of the ordinary duties of life and dcl>a«;ed 
by all the pollutior^s of the camp, they arc dis- 
persed to disseminate ignorance and crime In 
most of the other countries on the Continent of 
Europe, matters are at least equally bad It is 
not possible for nations adopting buch pnnei- 
ciples of political economy, long to compete 
with the United States 

We have no Marly, no Versailles, no Tuileries 
or St Cloud or Fontainebleau. God grant that 
we may never have But our land is filled with 
intelligent and energetic men and women Our 
tillers of the soil arc farmers, not peasants, men 
who read and think Oyr mechanirs are patriots 
and statesmen Our homes are beautified with 
shrubbery and flowers, and still more highly 
embellished by the graces and the virtues of our 
sons and d^ghten. The American, m every 
other land, feels that he is a pilgrim and an exile. 
His thoughts turn proudly from the thatched 
^uts of the peasants in France, Spain, Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, and from the humble 
homes of the peasantry even in beautiful, happy 
England, to the comfortable and tasteful farm- 
houses, the smiling villages, and the embowered 
cities of our own land 

f 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 
BY JOHN S. C. ABBOTT. 

ECKMUHT. AND THE CAPTURE OF VIENNA. 

T here are some, even in liberty-loving 
America, who still defend the cause of those 
banded kings, by whom Napoleon was finally 
crushed. But their number is daily diminish- 
ing The time is not far distant, when the 
generous sympathies of an intelligent, unpreju- 
diced people will, with unanimity, respond to 
the great advocate of republican equality. Amer- 
ica taught France to hunger for liberty. Wash-^ 
ington in the new world, and Napoleon in the 
old, were struggling alike against aristocratic 
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uBiirpation * Napoleon, overpowered by num- 
bers, fell contending heroically to the last Thei 
barrier of the ocean alone rescued Washington 
from d similar doom Had he perished upon 
Ihe scaffold **a hoary headed traitor,” as he 
was then called and had his confederates been 
shot as rebels, it is instructive to reflect upon 
the position which Washington would now have 

* * The great questions which the historian will have 
to decide in forming a judgment of Napoleon, seem to iis 
to he llrat, whether he was right in taking it for granted 
that a republic in France waa impmaticable secondly 
whether the situation of Franre actually required that 
development of the military spirit which Nap^oon so 
romplecely eflhrted and, thirdly whether Napoleon was 
obliged to concentrate the whole government in hiiBNelf 
If this growth of the military apint waa neceaaaiy , that 
18 to aay, If Napoleon could not prevent it in exiating cir 
cumstancea and If it were even advisable to promote it, 
in order to prevent the greater evil of the loss of national 
independence , and If the concentration Of the wtiole gov 
ernment in hiniaelf was required to avert intomsi diaaen- 
aions and all the miaeriea following from thikn, insecurity 
of justice property and peraon, then the nnu 9 ^ ee to be 
deplored, not the mdivtdual to be wndemned A proper 
estimate of Napoleon’s character depends upon the acnle- 
ment of these poiirts, which will require great study, 
comprehensiveness of view, and sagacity, with a sense 
of justice unbiased by libels or panegyric One remark 
however, we must he permitted to make, that Napoleon 
can not bo said to have abolished republican liberty, as it 
did not in fact exist when he took thb reins of government 
Republican fo^ms, indeed, had been presented in abund- 
ance but they had no living pnnclple The government 
had alwa}s bean essentially concentrated m Pans 
Equality had been eflTeeied but liberty remained to be ea 
tablished Until the former waa property secured, the 
latter could have no sufficient baalB It waa expected, 
and still is insisted on b> some writern, (hat he ahonld 
have beaten foreign enemiee quelled civil diaaeneiona, 
put a stop to anarchy, eatahliahed justice and public con- 
fidence, counteracted eonapiraciea, recalled the emigrants, 
re established the rhurch, andyet have left perfoot liberty . 
to bU — Eneyclepedta Americana, ^Article Napokon 


I occupied in the pages of the caressed historians 
of Buckmgham P&ce * 

1 Austria had now on the march an army of 
\^,0Q0 menotp crush “ the child and the cham- 
piomf]i{|kmooi^ic nghts ’ ith nearly 200,000 

highlymcipluied troops the Archduke Charles 
hi4 <;ro9Bed the Inn Napoleon, embarrassed 
by the war in Spain, could not oppose these 
forces with equal numbers He trusted, how- 
ever, by superior skill m combinations, to be 
able successfully to meet his foes Napoleon 
was at St Cloud, when the tidings arnv^ that 
the tbiTitoxy of his ally was invaded It was 
late at night In an hour he was in his carnage 
His faithful Josephine sat by his side He trav- 
eled day and night until he reached Strasbourg 
Here he left Josephine • He tlgm crossed the 
Rhine, and pressed on with the utmost speed 
toward the head-quarters of his army In his 
rapid passage he supped one night at the house 
of a ranger of the King of Wurtemberg It 
was one of the vciy interesting traits in the 
ch^lfacter of the Emperor, that he invanably 
made it a point to converse with the owner of 
every hoiute at which he had to ahght He 
asked this worthy man a variety of questions 
I concerning his family, and learnt thet he had 

* We wouldadvies ffsr y HrteU lgent readar, who wishes 
to see how stroiif a ease sun be made out agunst popular 
rights and npabhebn eqMlhpv te turn to the Hiatory of 
Europe, by Sir ArchlhaMt Even those who die- 

sent entirely from his will be ebarmed with 

the unaffoeted aineerMy of his oonviotlona, (he gentle 
manly tone of his addtM, and the glowing eloquence of 
hia penods Wb is undmaanrably the most efficient ad 
voessroT arUdoaiitic usurpation the world has yet pro- 
duced Hie labon are appreciated by those whose cause 
he oo eordteOy eiquraaes The Court of St James emilee 
upon him, and haa conforred upon him the 
weU-eamed reward of a Baronetcy 
# • • 
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an only Llaughter who was of age to many, but 
that he had no fortune to give her. The Em* 
peroT conferred upon this young lady a hand* 
some dowry. Again he mounted his horse and 
pressed on his way, having, as Usual, left a 
blcssiiijT beneath the roof which had sheltered 
him. ^ 

It was late in the hours of the night when 
Napoleon, without guards, aids, or stafi’, arrived 
at Billengen. The King of Bavaria, who had 
fled before the invaders, from Munich, his cap- 
Italy was sojourning in this, his rural palace. 
Jifot expecting the Emperor, he had retired to 
rest. He immediately rose to meet Napoleon. 
For an hour they conversed very earnestly to- 
gether. “ In fifteen days,” said Napoleon, “ I 
will free your country from the invaders, and 
restore you to your capital.” It was a bold 
promise. He could by no possibility assemble 
more than ^0,000 men to encounter the 500,000 


arrayed against him.* After a hurried inter- 

* The forces which Napoleon had raised for this widely 
extended conflict, are thus given by M. Chauvet. In Po- 
land 18,000, commanded by Bemadotte ; in Saxony 12.000, 
under Gratien; in Westphalia 15,000, under King Je- 
rome. The main army consisted of the division of 
Lannes, 25,000; that of Di^youst, 45,000; that of Mas- 
sena, 30,000 ; that of Lefbbrc, 30,000 ; that of Vandamme, 
30,000. The Confederation of the Rhine (Umished him 
With 12,000 men. Eugene, the King of Italy, had 45,000 
under his command. Marmont was in Dalmatia at the 
head of 15,000. Diapersed through these various corps 
there were 560 pieces of artillery. This makes a total of 

287.000 men. It is, however, impossible to state with 
precision the forces engaged in these vast campaigns. 
No two historians give the same numbers. Alison enu- 
merates the French army of Germany at 325,000. Of these, 
he says, “at least 100,000 had not yet arrived. Still 

140.000 French troops and 60,000 of fho Confederation 
might be relied on for active operations in the valley of 
the Danube.” Napoleon had at the same time an army 
of 200,000 in Spain. The mind which could grasp such 
interests, and guide such enormous combinations, must 
have been one of extraordinary mould. 
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view of but an hour^ the King of Bavaria re- 
turned to hie pillow. Napoleon again mounted 
his horse, and galloped forty miles farther .to 
Donauworth. He immediately assembled mis 
officers around him, and by hasty interrogations 
soon ascertained the condition of the two armies. 
He was astounded at the perilous position in 
which his troops were placed. 

Napoleon was perfectly aware of the vast 
numerical superiority of his foes. He knew 
that his army, if divided, could be easily over- 
whelmed by resistless numbers. He had ac- 
cordingly enjoined it upon Bertliier, upon the 
first hostile movement of the enemy, to concen- 
trate all his forces either at Ratisbon or at Don- 
auworth. To his utter consternation, he found 
that Berth icT, seized with the insane idea of 
stopping the advancing Austrians at all points, 
had widely dispersed his battalions. Had the 
Archduke Charles possessed a tithe of the ac- 
tivity of Napoleon, he could have crushed the 
French at a blow. Napoleon was utterly amazed. 
In breathless haste ho dispatched officers in 
every direction on their fleetest horses, counter- 
manding all the orders of Berthier, and directing 
every corps to make immediate and the most 
desperate cfTorts for concentration. Davoust 
and Massena were separated more than a hun- 
dred miles from each other. He wrote to Bcr-^ 


I thier, “ What you have done appears so strange, 
I that if I was not aware of your friendship, I 
should think you were betraying me. Davoust 
is at this moment more completely at the dis- 
posal of the Archduke, than of myself.” “You 
can not imagine,” said Napoleon afterward, “in 
what a condition I found the army on ray ar- 
rival, and to what dreadful reverses it was ex- 
posed, if we had had to deal with an enterpris- 
ing enemy.” To Massena, at Augsbourg, he 
wrote, “ Leave all the sick and fatigued, with 
two German regiments to protect them. De- 
sciyid toward the Danube in all haste. Never 
have I had more need^of your devoted ceo/, ac- 
Itmly^ and speed /” To Davoust he wrote, “ Quit 
Ratisbon immediately. Leave there a regiment 
to defend the town. Ascend the Danube with 
your division of the army. Break down the 
bridge at Ratisbon so eflectually as to prevent 
its being repaired. Move cautiously, but reso- 
lutely, between the river and the mass of the 
Austrians. Beware of running any risk of per- 
mitting your troops to come to any engagements 
previously to joining me in the environs of 
Abensberg.” 

The whole French army was instantly in mo- 
tion. A series of sanguinary conflicts ensued. 
Napoleon seemed to be every where present. 
His troops were eflrery where victorious. These 
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THE HUINS OK D1ER8TEIN. 


varied movements, by which Napoleon concen- upon a wooden bench, his feet close to a hcateil 
trated his army, in the midst of enemies so nu- stove, and his head resting on a soldier's knap- 
mcrous and so advantageously posted, have ever sack. He was carefully studying a mtip of the 
been considered as among the most remarkable country. Delighted with the intelligence, he 
in the annals of war. In three days he had leaped upon his liorse and galloped along the 
ninety thousand men drawn up before him. whole extent o£pfhe bivouacs of the troops. The 
During these three days, in desperate battles Prince Royal of Bavaria, and a few of his gen- 
wluch had transpired, the Austrians had lost, in erals accompanied the Emperor. Ncipolcon, 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, nearly twenty gratified with the zeal and energy which the 
thousand men. The ^rchduke Charles, not a Prince Royal displayed, tapped him gently on 
little disheartened by these reverses, had con- the shoulder, and said : 

centrated at Eckmuhl an army one hundred “Well, Prince Royal, if you uphold, in this 
thousand strong. A decisive action was now manner, the dignity of the King of Bavaria, 
inevitable. Napoleon thus addressed his troops, when your turn comes to reign, these gcntli- 
“ Soldiers ! The territory of the Confederation men will ne^er desert you. If, on the contrary, 
of the Rhine has been violated. The Austrian you should remain at home, they will all follow 


general supposes that we are to fly at the sight 
of his eagles,^and abandon our allies to his 
mercy. I arrive with the rapidity of lightning 
in the midst of you. Soldiers ! 1 was sur- 

rounded by your bayonets, when the Emperor 
of Austria arrived at my bivouac in Moravia. 
You heard him implore my clemency, and swear 
an eternal friendship. Conquerors in three wars, 
Austria has owed every thing to our generosity. 
Three times she has perjured herself! Our 
former successes are our guarantee for our fu- 
ture triumphs. Let us march, then, and at our 
aspect, let the enemy recognize his conquerors.” 

On the night of the 19th of April, Savary an- 
nounced to Napoleon the safe arrival of Davoust. 
Ho found the Emperor iji a rude room, stretched 


your example. From that moment you may bid 
farewell to your kingdom and to glory.” * 

* On the 18th IMupoleoii wrote to Massciia, ** It is in- 
dispensable that Oudinot with his corps and your three 
other divisions, with your cuirassiers and cavalry, should 
sleep at Pfaflenhofen to-morrow nij^ht. Those in the rear 
should do their utmost to reach Ascha, or at least get on 
as far as they can on the road from Augsbourg to Ascha. 
One word will explain to you the urgency of aflairs. 
Prince Charles with 80,000 men debouched yesterday 
from Landshut on Ratisbon. The Bavarians contended 
the whole day with his advance-guard. Orders have been 
dispatched to Davoust to move with 60,000 in the direc-' 
tion of Neuatadt, whore he will form a junction with the 
Bavarians. To-morow (10th) all your troops who can be 
mustered at Pfaffenhofen, with the Wurtembergers, a 
division of cuirassiers, and every man you can collect, 
should be in a condition to fall upon the rear of Prince 
Charles. A single glance must show you that never was 
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Napoleon slept a few hours in his chair. Be- 
fore the dawn of thc^ornin^ he was marshal- 
ing his hosts for the battle. A dense fog en- 
veloped the rural scene which was soon to^e 
drenched with blood. Upon the fertile plain of 
Eckmuhl, a hundred thousand men were qi^tiy 
sleeping, unaware of their impending^^pril. 
The military science of Napoleon ms’^’^uiding 
from various points upon them, imety thousand 
troops flushed with victory. ^Fhe mild, warm 
sun of a pleasant April d^rosc over the hills 
and dispelled the vapo^^The green valley rc- 
po.scd before the surpassing loveliness. 

Verdant meadows, winding streams, gardens, 
villages, and rural mansions embowered in trees, 
presented an aspect of extraordinary beauty. 
Banners were silently fluttering in the breeze. 
The white tents of the Austrians profusely 
sprinkled the plain. The gleam of polished 
armor, flashed through the osiers and willows, 
which, fringing the stream, were just bursting 
into leaf. Innumerable steeds were quietly 
cropping the fresh herbage. To the eye it was 
a perfect scene of peace and beauty. But the 
demon of war was there to transform it into the 
most revolting aspect of misery and blood. 

As the various divisions of the French army 
arrived upon the heights which commanded the 
])lain, they involuntarily paused and gazed with 
admiration upon the varied and beautiful spec- 
tacle. The clangor of approaching battle now 
filled the air. Trumpets sounded. Martial band.s 
poured forth their soul-stirring peals. Artillery, 
cavalry, infantry, all were in movement to take 
position for the fight. Squadrons of horse 
swept the field. Not a cannon or a musket wa.^ 
fired before noon. Both parties were as peace- 
fullv employed in taking tlicir positions, as if 
engaged in a lioliday review^ The sun was in 
the meridian, when the first shofwvas fired. It 
w'as the signal for the burst of such a roar of 
battle, as even this war-desolated globe has sel- 
dom \vitne.ssed. The awful sublimities of the 
scene im|»res.sed those who were most familiar 
with the horrors of war. The military genius 
of Napoleon, w'as never more conspicuous, than 
on this day. The variou.s divisions of his army, 
guided by the highest teachings of military 
science, appeared upon the field wAh all the 
unembarrassed precision of the movements of a 


more pressing occasion for diligence and activity than at 
pruspiit. With (i0,()0() good troops Davoust may indeed 
make head against tlin Archduke, but I consider Prince 
Charles ruined wiilioul resource, if Oudinut and your 
three divisions are on his roar before daybreak on the 19th, 
and you inspire the soldiers w'llh all they should feel on 
so momentous uii occasion. In the IKIli, 19th, and Stith 
^lie whole affairs of Germany wdl be decided.”— Sav. voI. 
IV. 51, 52. 

Again at noon of the next day he wrote to Massena, 
“ Prince Charles, with his whole army, was this morning 
a day’s march from Ratisbon. Davoust has evacuated 
Ratisbon to move upon Ncusladt. I look, therefore, for 
an affair every moment. Every thing will be cleared up 
to-day. The moments are precious. The hours must be 
counted. Twelve or fifteen thousand of such rabble as 
you have defeated this morning should be easily di6|Hised 
of by six thousand of our people.”-^PELET, i. 265, 280. 


game of chess. For five hours, the carnage 
continued. 

The sun was now declining. The enemy be- 
gan to falter. The cavalry of the Imperial Guard 
had been held in reserve, impatiently waiting 
the order for its resistless charge. Encased in 
helmets and breast-plates of glittering steel and 
mounted on steeds of enormous power, these 
squadrons, which had never yet moved but with 
the sweep of victory, rose majestically over the 
hills and poured down upon the plain. Their 
advance was at first slow and dignified, as their 
prqud chargers, in a gentle trot, emerged into 
the view of both armies. The French regarded 
tho Imperial Guard as Napoleon's right arm. 
They felt sure that a blow was now to be struck 
which would terminate the conflict. A wild 
shout of enthusiasm burst from their lips, which 
rose above the thunders of the battle. The Aus- 
trian cuirassiers, equally numerous, as heavily 
armed, and inspired with as determined courage, 
were on the alert ready to repel the anticipated 
onset. Their swords and helmets glittered in 
the rays of the setting sun, and they also came 
sweeping down into the vast arena. The o{>- 
posing squadrons, now spurring their steeds 
into a headlong gallop, came rushing onward 
with the frantic energy of fiends. Innumerable 
trumpets, in clarfbn tones, pealed forth the 
^harge. The plain seemed to tremble beneath 
fi^Mread of the advancing hosts. With plumes 
anffi^nners floating in the breeze, and helmets 
and ^res gleaming in the sun, and each party 
renting the skies with their unearthly shrieks, 
the two bodies in full career, rushed upon each 
other. The spectacle w'as so sublime, so awful, 
so sure to be followed by decisive results that 
each army, as by common consent, suspended 
its fire to await the issue of this extraordinary 
duel. The roar of musketry and the heavy 
booming of artillery cea.scd. The soldiers rested 
upon their muskets and the exhausted cannoniers 
leaned upon their guns, as, in intense absorp- 
tion, they gazed upon the appajling grandeur 
of the scene The concussion was terrific. 
Hundreds of horses and riders were instantly 
overthrown and trampled in the dust. Over 
their mangled bodies the rushing squadrons 
plunged and fought. It was a new spectacle, 
even to those most inured to all the aspects of 
war. The fresh breeze speedily swept the 
smoke from the plain. The unclouded sun 
shone down brilliantly upon the vast arena. 
The two armies in breathless silence entrusted 
the issue of the conflict to the Imperial Guards 
of Austria and of France. Nothing was heard 
hut the blast of the trumpets and the clear ring- 
ing of steel, as sabre clashed against sabre, and 
cuirass and helmet resounded beneath the blows 
of those men of iron sinews The sun went 
down, and the struggle still continued. Twi- 
light darkened over the plain, but a blaze of 
intensest light, from clashing steel, gleamed over 
the contending hosts. One by one the stars 
came out calmly in tho sky, and the moon in 
silcn| beauty, rpse scrcvicly in the east and 
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looked down with her mild reproof upon the 
hideous carnage ; and still the struggling squad- 
rons, with uniritcrmittcd fury, dashed against 
each other. Beneath such blows men and 
horses rapidly fell ; the clangor of the strife 
grew fainter and faintor. Still, in the gloom 
of the night, as the eye gazed upon thetumultu- 
ovs mass, swaying to and fro, it was impossible 
to judge who were gaining the victory. At' 
length the Austrian horsemen, having lost two- 
thirds of their number, were ho longer able to 
withstand their foes. They wavered, recoiled, 
and then the tramp of rushing steeds was hqard 
as they broke and fled. ^^A wild shout of Vive 
rEmpereur, burst from the lips of the victorious 
cuirassiers. Spurring their steeds in the mad 
pursuit, they trampled down horses and riders 
piled together on the ensanguined plain. The 
dispirited Austrians gazed in silent dismay 
upon the rout of their Imperial Guards, and 
immediately commenced a retreat. The whole 
French army, with frantic enthusiasm, re-echoed 
the shout of their conquering comrades. In- 
stantaneously the thunders of war again filled 
the plain. The lightning flashes and heavy 
booming of the cannon, the clamor of rushing 
armies, pursuers and pursued, the storm of shot, 
shells, and bullets, which swept mutilation and 
death through the rctreatiifg ranks, and thci 
sulphurous canopy of smoke which darkene^ 
the moon and the stars, presented a speclflp^ 
which neither pen nor pencil can dejs^oate. 
But Immediately, notwithstanding the earnest 


remonstrances of Lannes^ Napoleon ordered the 
army to halt. The French soldiers, utterly ex- 
hausted by the Herculean toils of the last five 
dqys, threw themselves upon the bloody sod of 
the hard fought field and fell asleep. The Aus- 
trians, through the night, continued their re- 
trekt toward Ratisbon, hoping to escape across 
the Danube. 

When Napoleon gave the order for this de- 
cisive attack of the cavalry of the Imperial 
Guard, General Ccryoni was holding a map of 
the country open bei^ him. A heavy cannon 
ball struck this brave officer, and he vanished 
from the Emperor’s sight. Only the scattered 
fragments of his body could be found. Soon 
after, one of Napoleon’s aids arrived to make 
known a position taken by the enemy. While 
in the act of communicating his errand, he 
pointed with his right hand. At that instant a 
shot, passing close by the head of the Emperor, 
struck the unfortunate officer’s arm and tore it 
from his body. Napoleon manifested the most 
sincere sympathy for the wounded man, but 
made no movement to change his dangerous 
position. The officers who surrounded the 
Emperor, knowing that the salvation of the 
army depended upon his life, earnestly remon- 
strated with him, for exposing himself so heed- 
lessly. “ Whaf can I do ?” he mildly replied, 
“ I must see how matters go on.” 

For the first time in four days and nights 
Napoleon indulged himself in a few hours of 
sleep. But before the dawn of another morn- 
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ing, he was again on horseback, rousing his 
slumbering army to pursue the fugitives. The 
situation of the Archduke was now extremely 
critical. Napoleon with a victorious ^^y was 
pressing upon him. The broad Danube, crossed 
by the single bridge of Katisbon, was in his rear. 
His army was in a state of deep dejection. 
Whenever they mot Napoleon, it was only to en- 
counter discomfiture and ruin. Prince Charles 
had left six thousand dead and wounded upon 
the plain of Eckmuhl. Nearly twenty thousand 
prisoners, fifteen standards and an immense 
quantity of the munitions of war fell into the 
hands of the victor.* 

* It 16 seldom easy to ascertain with accuracy the 
numbers who were crij^agcd or who fell in these conflicts. 
We here give some of the estimates which have been 
made respecting the battle of Eckmuhl. 

“ Twenty thousand prisoners, a great quantity of artil- 
lery, all the wounded of the enemy and fifteen flags, were 
the trophios of the victory of Eckmuhl.”— M. de Norvims, 
vol. ill. p. 137. 


Under these circumstances the Archduke re- 
solved to cross the Danube, as speedily as pos- 
sible, and to seek refuge for his army in the 
wilds of Bohemia. He hoped soon to be able 
to form a junction with powerful divisions of 
Austrian troops, marching to reinforce him. 

“ The battle of Eckmuhl cost the Austrians about six 
thousand, killed and wounded, a great number of piecea 
of artillery, and 3000 or 4Q00 prisoners.” — ^T jubrb, History 
of the Consulate and £mpirey Book xxxiv. p. 694. 

“ Five thousand men had been killed and wounded, and 
seven thousand made prisoners in the battle [of Eckmuhl] 
besides twelve standards, and sixteen pieces of cannon 
which had fhllen into the enemy*8 hands.”— Alison, vol. 
iii. p. 189. 

“ The enemy left us 15,000 prisoners, the greater part 
of his artillery, all his wounded, and fifteen flags.”— M. 
CUAUVET, p. 319. 

“ Prince Charles on quitling the field of Eckmuhl left 
20,000 prisoners. 15 colors, and nearly all Itis artillery in 
the hands of Napoleon.” — George Mair Bussey, ii- 90. 

“ All the Austrian wounded, great part of their artillerj’, 
fifteen stand of colors, and twenty thousand prisoners, re- 
mained in the power of the French.— Scott, .li. 46. 
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K0iB|dhg large watch firee blazing all the night 
to conceal his design, he retreated rapidly to 
the Danube. A bridge of boats was immedi^ 
ateiy thrown across the stream. By that, and 
hy the bridge at Ratisbon, the army defiled the 
whole night without intermission. Early in 
the morning Napoleon moved forward his cav- 
alry to attack the rear-guard of the Austrians, 
^hich was drawn up in frOnt of Ratisbon to 
protect the wsage of the river. After a short 
conflict the Austrians retreated behind the walls 
of the city, closed the gates, and lined the ram- 
parts with infantry. The batteries of Napoleon 
were immediately reared. A storm of shells 
rained down destmetionrupon the masses crowd- 
ing through the streets, and hurrying across 
the bridge. A breach was soon battered in the 
walls. The French troops rushed into the city. 
French and Austrians whre mingled together in 
inextricable confusion. A hand to hand fight 
ensued with awful carnage. 

While Napoleon was guiding i||[^ assault, a 
musket ball struck him upon the foot, not break- 
ing the bone, but making a severe contusion 
and causing intense pain. ** Ah,*’ said hie very 
coolly, “lam hit. Tt must have been a Tyrolese 
marksman to have struck me at such a distance. 
Those fellows fire with wonderful precision.” 
He immediately dismounte<^ and his wound was 
dressed upon the spot. Had the ball struck A 
little higher up, the limb would have bren^at- 
tcre^, and amputation would have been i$^it- 
able. The news spread that the Empfjte was 
wounded. The soldiers' of the nearest corps, 
forgetting their own peril, and the excitement 
of battle, broke from their ranks, and crowded 
around their beloved chieftain. Regardless of 
the cannon balls which swept through the dense 
group, fifteen thousand men, leaving muskets, 
guns and horses, hastened to the spot, with the 
most intense expressions of anxiety and aifec- 
tron. Napoleon smiled kindly upon them, shook 
hands with all who were within his reach, and 
assured them that the wound was merely a trifle. 
To relieve their solicitude, as soon as the wound 
was dressed, though suficring excruciating pain, 
he mounted his horse and rode along the lines. 
An almost delirious shout of joy and enthusiasm 
greeted him. Such a shout no man ever won 
before. The pain, however, became so severe 
that he was compelled to retire to the hut of a 
peasant, where he fainted entirely away. Soon, 
however, rdbvering, he again mounted his horse, 
and pale and exhausted still guided the tremen- 
dous energies of battle. 

As the French ruslied through the breach 
into the city of Ratisbon, most of the Austrians 
had crossed the river. The retreating host rap- 
idly disappeared over the wooded heights of the 
DohmelSvald. Napoleon, having thus driven 
ih^mv^ers from the territory of his ally, left 
fflRugitives to wander among the mountains 
of Bdhemia, and establisbed his head-quarters 

Ratisbon. Such achievements seem like the 
^reption of fancy. But twelve days had elapsed 
Ipince Napoleon left Paris. In six days he had 


passed over the vast space intervening between 
the Seine and the Danul|9. In forty-eight hours 
he had concentrated his army from its wide 
dispersion, fighting in the mean time almost an 
mcessant battle, and gaining an incessant vic- 
tory. By the most extraordinary combination 
of manoeuvres he had assailed, at all points, an 
enemy superior in numbers upon the field of 
Eckmuhl, routed him entirely, and driven him 
across the Danube. Fifteen days before, two 
hundred thousand men with the pride of resist- 
less conquerors, had invaded the territory of 
Bavaria. Now, discomfited, bleeding, dejected, 
they were seeking refuge from the terrible blows 
of their victor in the wild passes of the Bo- 
hemian mountains. In these six disastrous 
days the Austrians had lost in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, 60,000 men. Of this number 
40,000 had been struck down by the fire of the 
in&ntry, or by the sabres of the cavalry.* The 
Austrians had also lost six hundred ammunition 
wagons, forty standards, more than a hundred 
piere.s of artillery, two pontoon trains, and an 
incalculable quantity of baggage. 

The physical and intellectual activity display- 
ed by the Emperor during ftlis extraordinary 
campaign, would seem incredible were it not 
substantiated by conclusive evidence It was 
a drive of nearly six hundred miles from Paris 
to the encampments of the army on the banks 
of the Danube. During this journey he took 
no rest but such as he could find in his carriage. 
At several places he was delayed for a few hours 
to examine fortifications, and to dictate orders 
to a thousand agents in P'rance, in Spain, in 
Italy, in Germany. Upon reaching the army 
he spent the succeeding five days and nights in 
a series of the most Herculean labors. At mid- 
night leaning back in his chair, without remov- 
ing cither hitj hat or his boots, he would sleep 
for an hour,^nd then with an invigorated mind 
renew his dictation, or mount his horse and 
gallop through darkness, storms, and mire, from 
post to post of the army. The letters which he 
wrote to his officers during these five days w ould 
fill a large volume. After the most exhausting 
ride on horseback of fifteen hours, he would, 
impetuously, with apparently exhaustless ener- 
gies, dict(ite dispatches half of the night. 

The traveling carriage of Napoleon was taken 
at Waterloo. It is now to be seen at a museum 
in London. In all its arrangements it is ex- 
tremely characteristic of the Emperor. Per- 
fectly simple in its structure, and unostentatious 
in its adornments, it was provided with all the 
conveniences for labor. A sliding board supplied 
him with a table for writing. A neat desk en- 
cased in the sides contained stationary. Around 
the panels were a variety of boxes filled with 
books, charts, dispatches, and the daily jour- 
nals. A lamp from behind threw sufficient light 
to enable him to read and write, by night as well 
as, by day. The seat was so arranged that he 
could attain a half reclining attitude when trav- 

* These are the riuiiibere gtven by Thiers, after the 
most careful examination of the statements of both parties. 
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eling through the night, while cushions pre- 
vented his being too ^severely jostled by the 
rugged roads. As he dashed along, he exam- 
ined the reports of military and civil engineers, 
of statesmen, of commanders of divisions, brig- 
ades, and battalions. As each paper was finish- 
ed, it was tom into fragments and thrown from 
the windows. His marvelous memory retained 
every thing. It was his custom to have a copy 
of every new work that was published in Paris 
sent to him, whether literary, scientific, or re- 
ligious. If, at a glance, he deemed the book 
worthless, he tossed it into the road. His route 
might be traced by fragments of papers, journals, 
and volumes, scattered by the wayside. He had 
invariably suspended in the carriage before him, 
the best possible chart of the district through 
which he was passing. Whenever ho halted, 
the order and system of the imperial household 
was inimcdiatcly introduced. The most con- 
venient apartment was at once selected as his 
cabinet or chamber of work. On a table pl.jced 
in the middle of the room were arranged maps 
of the countries in which his armies were op- 
erating. The positions of each corps, division, 
and brigade, were laid down. The roads, com- 
munications, bridges and defiles, were accurately 
dedineated. The posts of the enemy, and the 
forces of different nations were distinguished 
by pins with heads of various colors, red, black, 
and green. All this was accomplished with 
such perfect promptness and regularity by the 
devotion of those who surrounded him, that let 
him reach his head-quarters where he might or 
when he might, no time was lost. At the four 
corners of the room, tables were set for his 
secretaries To these tireless servants he was 
accustomed to dictate simultaneously He pos- 
sessed the rare faculty of giving judgment upon 
almost any number of subjects at the same time. 
He usually paced the floor with lub hat on, and 
his hands clasped behind his back. In short 
and pithy sentences he pronounced his opinions, 
or issued his orders. To one scribe Ae would 
dictate instructions for the manoeuvres of the 
army. Turning to another ho would give his 
decisive opinion on a difficult question of finance, 
or on the administrative government of the em- 
pire. To a third he would communicate answers 
to the letters of his embassadors in foreign 
countries. A fourth was not unfrequently in- 
trusted with his private correspondence. Having 
thus dictated for a few hours, he would seize 
the pen, dash off a few glowing and scarcely 
legible lines to his faithful Josephine, and then, 
entering his carriage, or mounting his horse, 
disappeared like a meteor. 

In the midst of these operations, he wrote 
thus to Josephine. 

Donauworth, April 18/A. 1609. 

I arrived here yesterday at four o'clock in the 
morning. I leave immediately. Every thing 
is in movement. Military operations are in 
intense activity. To this hour there is nothing 
new. My health is good. 

Entirely thine, Napoleon. 


Napoleon slmi^ned no fiitigue which he im- 
posed upon his aoldie^. Not one of them un-' 
derwent any thing like th« bodily labor to which 
he exposed liiqiself. At* Ratisbon, he thus 
addressed his army, 

“ Soldiers, you have justified my anticipations. 
You have supplied by bravery the want oi 
numbers, and have shown the difference which 
exists between the soldiers of Cosar, and the 
armed rabble of Xerxes. Within t^e space of a 
few days we have triumphed in the battles of 
Thaun, Abersberg, and Eckmuhl, and in the 
combats of Peirising, Landshut, and Ratisbon. 
One»hundred pieces of cannon, forty standards, 
fifty thousand prisoner!^ three bridge equipages, 
three thousand baggage-wagons with their 
horses, and ail the money-chests of the regi- 
ments are the fruits of the rapidity of your 
marches, and of your courage. The enemy, 
seduced by a perjured cabinet, appeared to have 
lost all recollection of you. His wakening has 
been speedy ; you have appeared more terrible 
than ever. Lately, he crossed the Inn, and 
invaded the territory of our allies. Lately, he 
talked of nothing less than carrying the war 
into the bosom of our country. Now, defeated, 
dispersed, he flies in consternation. Already 
my advance-guard has passed the Inn. In one 
month we will be in Vienna.” 

At St. Helena Napoleon, speaking of this 
campaign, remarked, “The greatest military 
mpT&uvres I ever made, and those for wln^jh I 
give '^Vself most credit, were performed at 
Eckmuhl. They were infinitely superior to 
thos^ at Marengo, or to any other of my ac- 
tions.” The next day the Emperor reviewed a 
part of his army at Ratisbon. The dead were 
all buried. The blood was washed from the 
streets. The mutilated and the dying, with 
splintered bones and festering wounds, were 
moaning upon beds of agony in the .secluded 
wards of the hospitals. Nothing was seen but 
the glitter and the pomp of war. Plumes and 
banners, and prancing steeds, and polished 
armor reflected the rays ikf the u^^clouded sun. 
As each regiment defiled before him, Napoleon 
demanded of the colonel who, of his soldiers, 
had proved themselves worthy of distinction. 
He often conferred the reward on a common 
soldier which had been expected by those of a 
higher grade. As he was tying the red ribbon 
of the Legion of Honor in the button-hole of 
one of these veterans from the ranks, the sol- 
dier inquired if the Emperor did not recognize 
him. ” How should I answered Napoleon. 

” It was I,” the soldier replied, “ who in the 
desert of Syria, at the moment of your utmost 
necessity gai« you a portion of my rations.” 
Napoleon immediately rejoined, ‘‘ Indeed ! I 
recollect you now perfectly. I make you a 
knight, with an annual endowment of two hun- 
dred dollars.” These appeals to honor and 
generous feeling inspired the bosoms of the 
French soldiers with incredible ardor and en- 
thusiasm. 

A large portion of Ratisbon was consumed 
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by the 6aines. The city belonged to N^oleon’s 
ally, the King of Bavaria. The Austrians, as 
they fled from the burning streets, yritnessed 
with pleasure the conflagration. Napolemi, 
with his accustomed magnanimity, repaired the 
damages, amounting to several millions of dol- 
lars, at his own expense. ** From the morning 
of the 19th,'' says Alison, “when the battle of 
Abensberg began, till the night of the 23d, 
when that of Ratisbon terminated, he was on 
horseback or dictating letters at least eighteen 
hours a day. 'Ulien all around him were ready 
to drop down with exhaustion ho began to read 
and dictate dispatches, and sat up half the ipght 
receiving reports from ^he generals and mar- 
shals, and completing the diiections for the 
ensuing day.* < 

The Danube now flowed between Na]>oleon 
and the great mass of his foes. The ro^ was 
open to Vienna. This city was situated on the 
same side of the river which was occupied by 
the French army. From Ratisbon to Vienna 
is a distance of about two hundred miles. Many 
rivers were to be crossed, and many defiles to 
be forced, which were strongly guarded by the 
Austrians. Napoleon resolved, however, to 
march directly upon the capital, and there to 
settle his difficulties with that faithless cabinet, 
which had so perfidiously assailed him. The 
conquering legions of Frince poured resist- 
lessly down the valleys of the Danube. All 
opp^ition was swept before them. The ri^l^at- 
ing Ausiitans planted their batteries u^yj^&ff^he 
opposite banks of every stream, having blown 
up the bridges and destroyed the boats. The 
crags which commanded every defile glittered 
with armed men, and were defended by the most 
destructive enginery of war. Napoleon had 
done every thing which mortal man could do to 
avert the conflict f He now consecrated the 

* In reference to these events, Sir Walter Scott remarks : 
*kAt no period in his momentous career did the genius 
of Napoleon appear more completely to prostrate all op- 
position ; at no time did the talents of a single individual 
exercise such an induence on the fate of the universe. 
The Ibrces he hdll in the field had been not only unequal 
to those of the enemy, but they were, in a military point 
of view, ill-placed and imperfectly combined. Napoleon 
arrived alone, found himself under all these disadvan- 
tages, and, we repeat, by his almost unassisted genius, 
came, in the course of five days, m complete triumph out 
of a struggle which bore a character so unpromising. It 
was no wonder that others, nay, that he himself, should 
have annexed to his person the degree of superstitious 
infiuence claimed for the chosen instruments of Destiny, 
whose path md^t not be crossed, and whose arms can 
not be arrested.** 

t Thiers was perfectly femiliar with all the efforts 
which Napoleon had made to avoid these wars. He 
honestly records them all. And yet he could allow him- 
self to say, ** His real fhult, his stupen^us feqlt, was 
that unbridled policy which, after having^arried him to 
the Niemen, whence ho had returned only by dint of mir- 
acles, had next carried him to the Ebro and the Tagus, 
whence he had returned m person, leaving his best armies 
behind him, now hurried him to the Danube, where he 
eoDtrived to maintain himself only by other miracles, the 
aeries of which might cease at any moment and give 
place to disasters.’*— Thiers, Book xxxv. 732. That En- 
gland and Austria, as one of the artifices of war, should 
have filled the ears of benighted Europe with this cry, is 


entirenesB of his tremendous energies, without 
any faltering, to drive ^he war to a decisive 
conclusion. Beneath the guns of the Austrians, 
he constructed, new bridges, and reminding his 
veterans of Lodi and of Areola, breasted all the 
engines of mutilation and death. The Aus- 
trians had so wantonly and pertinaciously pro- 
voked the war, that they were ashamed to ask 
for peace. The Archduke Charles had, how- 
ever, from the beginning, been opposed to the 
hostile measures of his government. He now 
wrote to his brother, the Emperor Francis, giv- 
ing an account .of their sudden and overwhelm- 
ing reverses. With the consent of the terrified 
Emperor, he ventured to address the following 
lines of graceful flattery to Napoleon. 

“ Your Majesty has announced your arrival 
by a salvo of artillery. I had no time to reply 
to it. But, though hardly informed of your 
presence, 1 speedily discovered it by the losses 
which I experienced. You have taken many 
prisoners from me. I have taken some from 
you, in quarters where you were not personally 
present. I propose to your Majesty to exchange 
them, man for man, rank for rank. If this pro- 
posal proves agreeable to you. point put the 
place where it may be possible to put it into 
effect. I feel flattered, Sire, in combatting the 
greatest captain of the age. But 1 should es- 
teem myself more happy if heaven had chosen 
me to be the instrument of procuring for iiiy 
country a durable peace. Whatever vj^ay be 
the events of war, or the chances of an accom- 
modation, I pray your Majesty, to believe that 
my desires will alway.s outstrip your wishes, 
and that I am equally honored by meeting your 
Majesty, either with the sword or the olive- 
branch in your hand.” 

Before this apologetic letter reached Napol- 
eon, he was,,far advanced in the valley of the 
Danube. Nothing now remained to arrest his 
triumphant march upon Vienna. He decided 
to send hjg reply from the Palace of Sehonbrunn 
The French army was now approaching the 
river Traun^ one of the tributaries of the Dan- 
ube. Napoleon decided to cross it at several 
points some miles distant from each other. 
Massena, with seven thousand men, advanced 
to the Tfiiun, opposite Ebersberg. Here oc- 
curred one of the most extravagant acts of 
reckless courage, and one of the most revolting 
scenes of human butchery, recorded in military 
history. The river was very broad, and was 
crossed by a narrow bridge 1200 feet in length. 
At the farther end of the bridge was an escarped 
plateau. Above it rose the little town of Ebers- 
berg, surmounted by a strong castle which was 
bristling with cannon. In front of the bridge, 

not strange. But it is, indeed, no trivial offense, thus to 
trifle with the sacredness of historic truth, and with the 
memory of the noble dead. Napoleon was struggling 
heroically in self-defenae. He had left no efforts untried 
fur the promotion of peace. The banded foes of revolu- 
tionised France gave him no alternative but to fight, or 
to Burrender his country to be trampled down beneath 
the iron hoofe of their invading squadrons. 
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on the cKcarpment of the plateau, nearly 40,000 
men were drawn up-tin line of battle. The 
brid|rc, at its western extremity, was enhlailed 
by houses all filled with musketeers. A form- 
idable array of artillery, disposed on the heights 
above, commanded tl^e whole extent of the frail 
structure. The bridge was of wood, and by the 
application of the torch would immediately have 
been enveloped in flames. The Austrian.^, how- 
ever, deemed its passage so utterly impossible, 
that they did not suppose that the Prcnch would 
even attempt it. 

But the impetuous Massena delayed nof a 
moment.* He ordered rin immediate charge, 
as he feared that an hour’s delay might induce 
tile Austrians to blow up the bridge. General 
Cohorn, a man of diminutive stature, hut of the 
most intensely forceful ami impetuous spirit, 
plaeed himself at the head «»f his brigade. At 
double (piiek-step the ilnnse colunin jiresscd 
along the bridge An unexampled scone of hor- 
ror onsiiod The troojis were soon envelojied 
in a cloud of smoko A .‘jtorni of grape-shot 
and canister swept uiiililatioji arid death liiroij;’li 
their ranks Two or three ammunition-wagons 
blew up in the midst of the struggling throng, 
and scattered awiul carnage aniund. The bridge 
wn.s soon so encumbered with the wounded and 
the dead, that Massena deemed himself driven 
to tliii horrible necessity ol eomm. Hiding the fresh 
lro»)ps that came up to to^.s their mangled and 
struL’^gliiig comrades into the swollen torrent 
which swept furiously below 'I’liosi* who per- 
formed thi.s revolting .ser\ice w’cre soon struck 
down themselves, and v’* re treated in the same 
manner hv those who next came up to the at- 
tack There was no alternatixn But for this 
dreadful measure, the bridge w'ould soon liax-e 
heroine utterly impassable, and all upon it wmuld 
have peri.'^bed. Enveloped in sniioke, deafened 
wiih ibe roar of battle, and with sliots, shells, 
and bullets mowung down their ranks, these 
veteran soldiers who, in becoming veterans, had 
almost ceased to he men, pressed sternly on, 
trampling upon severed limbs, wading through 
Motai, and throwing their wounded and heseecli- 
iiig comrades into the surging flood Well might 
the Duke of Wellington say, “A man of refined 

* “ Miisrtcna,” saul Njiik)1<m)ii to fl’Mcarii, a man 

of siiprrjor talent. lie i;i rieralJy, however, made liad dis- 
]>usiLions previous to a hallle. Il was not till the dead 
fell around him that In; hejran to art with that judgment 
whieh he ought to have disidayed before. In the midst 
i>f llie dying and the dea<l, of balls sweeping away those 
who eneireled him, then Massena was hmi.self, gave his 
orders, and made his disjuiMiions walh the greatest cool- 
ness and judgment. I'liis is true nobleness of blood. It 
was truly said of Massena, that he never began to act 
w-ith judgment until the battle was going against him. 
He, xvas, however, a robber. ITe went halves with the 
p^oTitraetors and eornini.ssanes of the army. I signified to 
him often, that if he would discontinue hi.s spcrulatioris, 

I would make linn a present of eight hundred thousand 
or a million flrancs. But ho had acquired such a habit 
that ho could not keep his hands from the money. On 
this account he was hated by the soldiers who mutinied 
agiimst him three or four times. However, considering 
the rircuinstanccs of the times, he was precious, and, 
had not his great parts been soiled by the vice of avarice, 
lie would have been a groat man.” • 
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Christian sensibilities is totally unfit for the pro- 
fession of a soldier.” 

Through this frightful storm of shot the 
French rushed along, till they reached the 
gate at the farther end of the brnlgc. Here 
the whole head of the column was swept away. 
Those in the. rear, however, rushed on over their 
mangled comrades, dashed down the gates, and 
drove their foes before them. The Austrians 
retreated through the tow-n, setting fire to the 
houses, and disputing every inch of ground. 
The French struggled on, trampling on the 
bodies of the dead and wounded of either army. 
In the blazing streets the conflict raged with 
unparalleled ferocity. ^Ehersherg was at last 
taken. It was, however, but a heap of smoking 
mins. The town was so much in flames that 
the wounded could not he withdrawn The 
blazing rafters fell on these wretched victims 
of war, and, shrieking in agony, their mangled 
limbs were slinvly consumed by the fire. Their 
hideous cries lilended w-ith the hateful clamor 
of these demoniac scenes. An intolerable stench 
of huriiiiig corpses filled the air. Still, through 
the blazing streets, and over the rnangli*d and 
blackened fragments of hiininn bodies, the French 
rushed on with horse, and artillery, ami ammu- 
nition-wagons, crushing flesh, and bones, and 
cinrlers, and hlood-njingled mire, into a liideoiis 
mass of corruption The Austrians, appalled at 
such incredible daring, sullenly retired, leaving 
six t^^isand of the slain hi-hind iluir^ 
leon, ar a distance, heard the loud eannonailc. 
?lo spurred his horse to tlio scene of the con- 
flict ' Aeeustoiiied as he had long been to the 
horrors of war, he was sh«>cked at tlie awful 
spectacle. Though admiring the desperate daring 
of Ma.ssenn, lie could not refrain from testifying 
his displeasure at the carnage \\ Iiieli might, per- 
ha])S, liavc* been averted by waiting for an attack 
iijion the flank of ilie enemy by the corps of 
Laiincs, w-hieh had jiassed the river a few mileJ 
.above, 

Na)»oleon, aeeoinji.aiiied by Savary, entered 
the smouldering town. He foun(>tw'o or three 
of the woundeil still alive, who had crawled into 
tlie square where the flames could not reach 
them. “ Tan any thing,” .says .SavaT^^ “be more 
dreadful than the sight of men first burned to 
death, then troilden under the horses’ feet, and 
rriished to atoms by the vvJicels of gun-carriages 1 
The only outlet from the town was by walking 
through a heap of baked human flesh which pro- 
duced ail insufTerable stench. The evil was so 
great that it became necessary to procure .spades, 
such as are used to clear mud from the public 
roads, in order to remove and bury this fetid 
mass. Tlie Emperor came to see this horrid 
sight, and said to us as he went over it, ‘ It were 
well if all promoters of wars could behold such 
an appalling picture. They would then discover 
how much evil humanity has to sufierfrom their 
projects ’ He spoke some obliging words to 
General Cohorn on the feat of gallantry he had 
displayed, hut pointed out to him that if he had 
not sufiered himself to be hurried along by his 
• 
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courage, but had waited for the troops that were 
coming up, previously to making the attack, 
this heavy loss would have been spared.” 

The army now pressed on with the utmost 
rapidity toward Vienna. There was but little 
more opposition to be encountered. Napoleon, 
witli his peculiar thirst for knowledge, took with 
him a guide, who rode by his side, and who 
‘pointed out to him every object of interest by 
tlie way. Upon a distant eminence he descried 
the mouldering Gothic towers of Dierstein, the 
.scene of the captivity of Richard, the Lion-heart- 
ed. He reined in hiss horse, and for some mo- 
ments riveted liis eyes ujioii the ]»ile whiclr rose 
in gloomy magiiificcnco before him. Then, ad- 
dressing Berthier and Lauries, who were with 
him, he said : * 

Richard also w'as a W’arrior in Syria and Pa- 
lestine. He was more fortunate than w'e were 
at St. Jean d’Acre. But the Idon-hearted was 
not more valient than you, my brave Lannes. 
He beat the great Saladin. Yet hardly had he 
returned to Europe than he fell into the Imnds 
of persons who were certainly of very diflereiit 
calibre He was .sold by a Duke of Austria to 
an Emperor of Germany, w'ho by that act only 
has been rescued from oblivion. The last of his 
court, Blondel alone remained faithful to him 
But the iiatiuii made no sacrifices for his deliv- 
erance.” After a moment's pause, still keeping 
his eyes riveted upon the towers, he continued : 

were barbarous times, which th^have 
the folly tb represent to us as so heroic/wheii 
the father sacrificed bis children, the wife her 
husband, the suliject liis sovereign, the scldier 
his general, and all without shame or disguise! 
Ilow much arc times changed now' You have 
seen emperors and kings in my power, as well 
as the capitals of tlicir states, and I exacted 
from tlicm neither ransom nor sacrifice of hon- 
ors. The world has seen how 1 treated the Em- 
peror of Austria, w hom T might have imjirisoned 
And that successor of Leo})oid and Henry, who 
is already more than half in our pow'cr, will not 
be worse treked on vhis occasion than on the 
preceding, notwithstanding that he has attacked 
us with so much perfidy ” lattic did Napoleon 
then imagine that on the rock of St. Helena he 
w'as to exjicrience an imprisonment more bar- 
barous in all tlie refinements of cruelty than 
Ricliard had endured beneath the towers of 
Dierstein. 

On the K^h of May, just one month from the 
time wlieii the Austrian standards crossed the 
Inn, Napoleon with his army .apiieared before 
the walls of Vienna The Archduke Charles, 
having received powerful reinforcements, w'as 
hurrying down the opposite banks of the river 
for the relief of the capital This city is built 
on a small arm of the Danube, some two miles 
from the main stream The central city is cir- 
cular, and about three miles in circumference. 
It contains 100,000 inhabitants, and is surround- 
ed by an ancient rampart of brick-work, flanked 
by strong bastions. A beautiful glacis, about 
one-fourth of a mile in width, planted with trees, 


and laid out in public walks like the parks of 
London, girdles the cil/. Beyond this espla- 
nade arc reared the immense faubourgs, which 
contain 200,000 inhabitants, and which arc also 
inclosed by a line of ramparts. The suburbs 
arc about ten miles in circumference. 

Napoleon was very anxious to save Vienna 
from the horrors of a bombardment. Ho imme- 
diately sent a flag of truce into the city. The 
bearer was assailed and wounded ; and the 
butcher’s boy who had struck him down was 
placed upon the officer’s horse and borne in 
triumph through the streets Without difficulty 
Napoleon surmounted the ramparts, and enter- 
ed the faubourgs. But as soon as his troops 
appCcared upon the esplanade, which extends 
between the faubourgs and the ramparts of the 
old city, they were met by volleys of grjipivshot 
from the walls. Napideon immediately invest- 
ed the place on all ])oints, and summoned it to 
surrender. A dejmtalion from each of the fau- 
bourgs W’as selected to carry this summons.* 
But the fire of the ramparts redoubled at the 
arrival of the deputies, and many of them w ere 
slain by their fellow-citizens. N-apoleoii'-s pa- 
tience was now exhausted Still he humanely 
resolved to spare the unfortunate faubourgs as 

* Thr folldw iiifi IS a copy of the letter sent IJcrtluer 
to the Arcluluko Maxiiniliuii, who coiiilucled the defense 
of the city ■ 

“ MonKcigneur — The Duke ofMontchello sent tin*- morn- 
ing to your Highness an ollii er in tlie chsiracter ol a tlag 
of truce. With a trumpeter. That oflicer has not vet re- 
turned. 1 re<iue.st to he informed wlieii it is mteiiilcd to 
send him buck. 'I’lic uiiusual course ailojiled on this oc- 
casion compels me to avail iiiysell of the inhahitanls ol 
this ntv tor holding comniuiiication with >our Jlighnoss 
His Maje.siy, the Kniperor and King, my ukisht, having 
been brought to Vienna by the events of the war, is de- 
sirous of sparing the niiiiKTous and inleresting iiopiila- 
lion of that capital from the c.ilamitics which Ihreuteii it. 
He directs me to represent to your Highness thal by per- 
sisting to delemkihe place, your Highness will cause the 
destruction of one of the finest cities in Europe, mid 
e\po.se to the miseries of war a multitude ol people who 
ought cITertu ally to he protected by their condition, age, 
ami sex, from the evils which war necessarily occa'>ion.s 
The Emperor, my master, has ulvvays manileste«|, m 
every eountry where he ha.s been brought hv the events 
of W’ar, his anxiety to s.ive unarmed popiilalums ft’om 
such calamities. Your Highness can not hut Imj jut- 
suaded th.il his Majesty is deeply aflcctcd at contemiHal- 
iiig the approaching nun of that great city, whn i he 
cluiiiis, as one of lus titlc.s to glory, to have saved on a 
funner occasion. IN evcrtlicless, contrary to the praitice 
of all fortified towns, your Highness has had guns fired 
in the direction of the suburbs, and the shot might have 
killed not an enemy of yonr Sovereign, hut the child or 
wife of one of his most devoted subjects. I do myself 
the honor to submit to your Highness, that during the 
whole day the Emperor has refused to allow any troojis 
to enter the snhiirbs, and merely had the gates occupii'd, 
and sent patrols round for the purpose of maintaining 
good order. But if your Highness persists in attempting 
to defend tho place, his Majesty will be compelled to 
make his preparations for an attack, and the ruin of the 
rapit.*!] will be accomplished in thirty-six hours by the 
howitzers and bombs of our batteries, at the same tunc 
that the exterior town must likewise he destroyed by the 
fire from your own batteries. IIi.s Majesty is persuaded 
that these considerations w'lll have their influcnco, and 
induce your Highness to renounce an attempt which could 
only delay for a lew niomeiits the taking of tho city. 1 beg 
to be made acquainted with your Highness’s final resolu- 
tion.” (Signed) “Beuthier.” 
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much as possible. There are few conquerors 
who under such circumtslances would not have 
availed themselves of the shelter of the houses 
of their enemies. Accompanied by Massena, he 
rode around the southern portion of the fortifi- 
cations of the city, and selected a place for the 
erection of his batteries, where the answering 
fire from the r<*imparts would endanger only very 
thinly-scattered dwellings. Upon this spot he 
constructed very formidable batteries ; and at 
nine o’clock in the evening, when all the awful 
enginery of war was arranged to rain down a 
horrible tempest upon the city, he sent another 
summons. The only answer was a continued 
discharge of cannon-balls. The terrible cannon- 
ade then commenced. For ten hours the storm 
of destruction fell upon the city. Three thou- 
sand shells were thrown into its thronged dwell- 
ings. The midnight sky was filled with these 
terrible meteors, curving in paths of lire through 
tlie air, and, by their continuous explosion, deaf- 
ening the ear with unintermitled tliuiidc.rs 
Flanii's were bursting forth from all jiarts of 
the metropolis, and immense volumes of lilac i: 
smoke, as if ejected from a volcano, blendefl 
with the jiortentims glare. In the midst of this 
awful scene of unimaginable horror, when the 
heavens seemed rent by the e\plo.sions of artil- 
lery, and the crash of falling buildings, and the 
shrieks of the wounded, and the wild cry of 
two hundred thousand combatants, and when 
Uie wasting coiillagration illumined the whole 
arena, as with the lurid blaze of infernal fires, 
the gate.s of the city were thrown open, and a 
lldg of truce emerged U])on the plain. The flag 
W'as conducted to the head-quarters of the Em- 
peror It informed him that in the imperial 
palace, directly oppo.sitc the French batteries, a 
young jirince.ss, daughter of the Emperor Fran- 
cis, lay sick Upon the approach^of Napoleon, 
the ro\al iainily had fled. Tliey we?(; under the 
ennd necessity of leaving their sick child behind 
tJieiii 

Naptdeon immediately ordered the direction 
of all the ])ieces which couM endanger the 
heijdess maiden to be changed. This young 
princess, thus strangely reseued from the car- 
nage of \\ar, became subsequently the bride of 
Najioleon. Eloquently has Alison said^ “ It was 
by the thunders of artillery and the flaming light 
of bombs across the sky, that Na])oleon’s first 
addresses to the Archduchess, Maria Louise, 
were made. While the midnight sky was in- 
cessantly streaked with burning projectiles, and 
conflagration was eoinmcncing in every dfrec- 
tion around her, the future L’nipress of France 
remained secure and unharmed in the imperial 
palace. Strange result of those days, not less 
of royal than of national revolution ! that a 
daughter of tlie Caisars should be wooed and 
won by a soldier of fortune from Corsica ; that 
French arms should bo exerted to jilacc an Aus- 
trian princess on the throne of Charlemagne ; 
that the leader of a victorious invading host 
should demand her for his bride ; and that the 
lirst accents of tenderness shquld be from the 


deep booming of the mortars, which, but for his 
interposition, would have consigned her father's 
palace to destruction.” 

The Archduke Maximilian, intimidated by 
the flames which were enveloping the city, apd 
alarmed at the prospect of being made a pris- 
oner, precipitately retreated across the Danube 
by the great bridge of Thabor, W'hich he blew 
up behind him. A subordinate was left in the * 
city who immediately requested a cessation of 
hostilities, and proposed to capitulate. Napo- 
leon exacted no harsh terms. All the public 
stores, including the magiiLficeiit arsenal, coii- 
tainiifg four hundred pieces of cannon and im- 
mense military sui)plies,^eTe surrendered. To 
all private jiroperty and to each person he guar- 
anteed perfect security. In one month after 
Napoleon left the Tuilcries, ho entered in tri- 
umph the gates of Vienna. From the ])alacc of 
the Emperor Francis he issued the following 
proclamation to his troops. 

“ In a month after the enemy passed the Inn, 
on the same day, at the same hour we entered, 
j Vienna. Their militia, their levies cn mas.se, 
their ramparts, created by the impotent rage of 
the princes of the house of Lorraine, have fallen 
:it the first sight of you. The princes of that 
house have abandoned their capital, rntt like 
soldiers of honor, v^ho yield to eireurnstanees 
and the reverses of war, liut as perjurors baiiiited 
by th<>p*ense of their own crimes In flying from 
Vieiiiu\their adieus to its inhabitants heen 
murder and conflagration Like Medea tln'y 
have jfritb their own haiid.s massacred their t)wn 
offspring. Soldiers’ the jicojile of Vienna, ac- 
cording to the expression of a depulation of the 
suburbs, ahandonrtl, widmrrd, sliall he the object 
of your regards. I take its good citizens nnder 
my s]»e<*ial protection As to the turbulent and 
the wicked they sliall meet with exemplaiy jus- 
tice. Soldiers ! lie kind to the j»oor j)easaiit.s 
to those worthy ]M*oplc who have so many - laims 
upon your esteem. I-et ns not manilesl ;iny 
jiride at our success LtV us see in it hut a 
proof of that dhine justice which punishes tlic 
ungrateful and the jierjured ” 

General Andreossy was appointed governor 
of \ ienna lie had heen Napoleon’s embassador 
to Austria and was highly respected by the in- 
hahitaiits of the capital. Napoleon, by this ap- 
pointment, wished to indicate to the Viennese 
his friendly feelings, lie took the utmost pains 
to mitigate the bitterness of their humiliation. 
Instead of employing his own troops to main- 
tain order in the city, he r.aised a burgher force 
of 6000 Austrians, 1500 of whom mounted 
guard every day. Provisions becoming scarce 
in consequence of the presence of such a vast 
number of men, he ordered herds of cattle and 
large quantities of grain to be brouglit from 
Hungary, that the citizens might be saved from 
paying an extravagant price for food. He fur- 
nished labor for the lower classes, paying them 
reasonable wages — often employing them even 
in works, to embellish the Ccapital of his per- 
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fidious enemy, '* tliat their Ijread,” says Thiers, 
“might not he too bitter.’* 

Napoleon, though thus victorious was never- 
theless in a situation extremely critical. The 
Austri.-in forces still outnumbered his own, three 
to one. All the energies of England, Austria, 
and Sj)ain, were combined against him. Let the 
reader for a moment contemplate the terrific and 
'wide-spread conflict in the midst of which Na- 
poleon was now struggling He had liberated 
a portion of dismembered Poland from the des- 
potism of Prussia, and placed it under the pro- 
tection of the kingdom of Saxony, with Warsaw 
for its capital. The Archduke Ferdinand, brother 
of the Emperor Francife, with an army of 40,000 
men, was ravaging the territory of this grateful 
ally of France. Alexander had tardily sent a 
small army into JSaxony, professedly to aid Na- 
poleon. After a signal defeat of the Saxon 
troops by the Austrians, an Austri.nn courier 
was taken pri.soner. There W'as found in his 
possession a letter from the commander of the 
Russian forces, addressed to the Arehdukc Fer- 
dinand, congratulating hint upon his virtoii/, and 
expressing the hope that very soon the Russian 
army iroidd he permitted to co-operate with the 
Austrians apamst the Freneh. Napoleon imme- 
diately sent the letter to Alexander without note 
or comment. The Czar, , embarrassed by the 
known wdshes of the qucen-inotlier and of the 
nobles, received the letter in silence, and*mercly 
refcsKr \ the indiKcrcet oflieer. y * 

Napoleon, though he lo.st no time in unavail- 
ing regrets, was murh disappointed. He fully 
understood the peenliar difliculties whicfl sur- 
rounded the (’zar, and \vas conscious that his 
ineflicient alliance might at any moment be turn- 
ed into activt! hostility. Indeed, Alexander, flntl- 
ing all Europe rising against the republican 
monarch, and aiin()\cd ]»y the mce.ssant re- 
proaches of his mother and the nobles, began 
*‘himsclf to regret the uncongenial alliance of the 
great champion of despotism, with the great 
champion of ])opular rights 'I’he extraordinary 
personal asrtTidcncy alone of Napoleon Iiad de- 
t.aehed the Czar from that coalition to which he 
naturally belonged 

As Napoleon was one day riding along, with 
Savarv hv his side, after an interval of silence, 
in W'hich ho seemed to have been lost in thought, 
he said, 

“It a})peaTs that Alexander is marching an 
army of .'^,000 men into Poland to sn])port me. 
Tills is something, though I certainly expected 
more ’’ 

Savary replied, “ It is hut little that Russia 
is doing The Austrians will hardly suspend 
their ojicrations at the approach of 50,000 men. 
If Alexander docs not furnish a greater force it 
is my opinion that his army will not act at all. 
I should not W'onder if it turned out to be apre- 
meditated arrangement Such co-operation as 
this is truly ridiculous, when we consider that 
Alexander, in alliance with Austria, brought 
200,000 men against us.’’ 

“ Therefore,” replied Napoleen, calmly but 


very seriously, “ I must roly upon my own 
strength and not upon tPJieir assistance.” 

Again he said to Savary, upon the same sub- 
ject, “ I was perfectly in the right not to trust 
to such allies. W’^hat worse could have happened 
if I had not made peace with the Russians \ 
W^hat hate I gained by their alliance ' It is 
more than probable that they would have de- 
clared openly against me if a remnant of regard 
to the faith of treaties had not prevented them. 
We must not deceive ourselves ; they have all 
fixed a rendezvous on my tomb, but they have 
not courage openly to sot out thither. It is plain 
that 1 can no longer reckon on an alliance in 
that quarter. Perhaps he thinks that he docs 
me a great favor by not declaring war. Had I, 
however, entertained any doubt on that subject, 
before engaging in the afl'airs of Spain, I should 
have cared but very little for the part whic*h he 
took. And yet, after all, they will )>robal)ly say, 
that I am wanting to my engagements and can 
not remain at jtcace ” 

Prussia, by the treaty of Tilsit, was solemnly 
bound not to draw the sw'ord against Nii})oloon. 
But the Prussian cabinet, restless under the 
humiliation w hich had befallen their arms, were 
eager to renew the w ar. Russia, Prussi.a, and 
Austria were accomplices in the infamous dis- 
memberment of I’oland. They coiisecpiently 
were hound together by the s'yinpatliies of co- 
partnership in this most atrocious of political 
crimes. Innumerable conspiracies w'ero torined 
to rouse the nation to arms At la.st ('olonci 
Schill, an enthusiastic otlicer in liie Prussian 
army, marehed boldly from Berlin, at the head 
of the whole cavalry of the garrison, anti raised 
the standard of war agaiii.st France He every 
where proclaimed that the King of I*rns.si.i, with 
all his forces was about to join the allies The 
national prid*^ was aroused and mull itutle.s flocked 
to hi.s lianners 

The Tyrol, an ancient possession of the house 
of Austria, had been, by the treaty of Pieshurg, 
annexed to Bavaria In no otlnir part v)f Furopc 
did the priest.s and the monks hoM so bound- 
less a sxvay, as wuth the sujierstitious ])e:i.santry 
of lho.se w'llJ mountain ravines Nayiolcfui had 
induced the King of Bavaria to abolish dl in% 
vidious •religious distinctions Although the 
Roman (Jatholic was still the establislied re- 
ligion, the Protestants were allowed tin* frc*e 
exercise of their mode of worship, and were 
equally adinissable with Catholics to all civil of- 
fices In J^nissia, which was a Protestant coun- 
try, Napoleon exerted tlie same influence in be- 
half of the Catholics. And notwithstanding the 
inveterate prejudices of the times, wherexer he 
had power he granted entire relief to tlie .lews. 

He was ever true to his favorite princijile of 
removing from the Continent of lOurope all re- 
straints on religious opinions, and of granting 
perfect liberty of conseienee. This ofleii armed 
against him all the cncrgie.s of the Ilomnii Cath- 
olic priesthood. The conspiracy in the 'fyrol, 
fomented by emissaries from Austria, was wide- 
spread. At the preconcerted signal, when the 
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Austrians were crossing the Inn, beacon lires 
blazed from almost every crag in the 'lyrol, and 
the convent bells in every valley, tolled the toc- 
sin of popular insurrection. The benighted popu- 
lace, stimulated by religious fanaticism, were 
ready to light agaimst their own deliverer, and 
against their own rights. The Bavarian govtirn- 
ment had failed to conciliate the Tyrolese by 
neglecting to carry out in full the enlarged and 
humane policy of Napoleon. “ The Bavarians,” 
said Napoleon, “ did not know how to govern 
the 'fyrolese. They were unworthy to rule that 
noble country.” The war which ensued was 
shocking in its barbarity. It is a remarkable 
fact that in all these wars no troops were so 
ferocious as those guided by the Romish priests. 
Ill four days all the Ercncli and Bavarian troops 
were swept away by the torrent of a general in- 
Burreclion. 

At the same time England was secretly fitting 
out an expedition to enter the Scheldt, to at- 
tcack Antwerp the great naval arsenal of France. 
Its garrison, consisting of but two thousand in- 
valid soldiers, was quite unequal to the defc’.se 
of the extensive works of this iinjiortant mari- 
time d(‘p6t. Napoleon, with all his energies 
absorbed by the w ar in Spain and on the Daiiiilie, 
could send no considerable force for its relief 
The Ilritish armament cimsisled of one hundred 
and se\enty-ti\e ve.ssels of war, besides inmi- 
inerable transports, ami conveyed in stildiers and 
sailors, an army of one hundred thousand com- 
bal.inl.s It was considered the largest and best 
cipiipjied expedition whieh Jiad put to sea in 
liiodeni times 'I'lie effect of the conquest of 
Antvxcrp would ha\e been inuneiisc. ” It would 
destroy at once,” says Alison, “the principal 
naval resources and fleets of the enemy ; ani- 
mal o all the north of ti’erniaiiy, by the prospect 
of n jiow'orful ;iriiiy having gain^id a fooling on 
their own shores, and iiitcreept,^ liy ^iressing 
dangers* at home, a largo portion of the rein- 
forceiiieiits destined for the (i mud Army ” The 
expi'dilioii was intrusted to Jaird (^halham, son 
of the illustrious statesman and brother of Will- 
iam Pitt " 

In Italy the Arelubike .John with 80,000 Aus- 
trians was driving before him Prince Eugene, 
who could ojipose to him but r)0,(^)0 troops 
Eugene liad imprudently hazarded a battle, and 
was signally defeated. 

His discomfiture had been so entire that he 
feared to announces the facts to Napoleon. He 

* “The exertions ol Faisliunl at the same period,'’ sa) s 
Sir 'Waller Seolt, “were of it nature and upon a scale to 
surprise the world. It seemed us if her flap literally over- 
Hhadovviid the whole seas, on the coasts of Italy, Spam, 
the Ionian l.slaiids, tlic Ualiie eca. Wherever there wa.s 
the least show of resistanee to the yokeol Donapartc, the 
assistauee of the English was appealed to, and was readily 
uflhnh'd. The general ]irineiple was indeed adopted, that 
the expeditions of nritaiii should be directed where they 
could do the cause ol Eurofie the most benclit, and the 
interests of Napoleon the greatest harm. Jliit still there 
renniined a lurking wish Unit they could be so directed 
as, at the same lime, to acquire some peculiar and separ- 
ate advantage to England and to secure what was called 
a bntihli object.” 


wrote to him, “ My father, I need your imlulg- 
cnce. Fearing your censure if 1 retreated, I ac- 
cepted the offer of battle, and have lost it.” Na- 
poleon was much embarrassed. He knew not 
how great the losses were, nor what danger 
might consequently menace him from his right 
flank. Displeased with Eugene, not for his de- 
feat, hut for withholding information, he w'rotc, 
“ You have been beaten Be it so. I ought ttf 
have known how it would be when I named as 
general a young man without experience. As 
for your losses I wdll send you wdierewith to 
repair them. The advantages gained by the ene- 
my > shall know how to neutralize. But to do 
this, 1 must be in jiosscstsiun of every particular ; 
and 1 know nothing! I am conqielled to seek 
ill foreign bulletins for the facts of which you 
ought to inform me. I am doing that which I 
have never before done and which must, of all 
things, be most repugnant to a prudent general ; 

I am marching with my wings in the air, un- 
conscious of what is passing on my flanks For- 
tunately I can brave all risks, thanks to the 
blows 1 have struck, hut it is miserable to be 
kept in such a state of ignorance. W'ar is a 
serious game, in which arc slaked one's rc)>u- 
tatiuii, one’s troops and one's coniitr}*. A man 
.should reason and examine hnn.si'lf in order to 
learn whether or not he is fitted by nature for 
the art I know tliat in llaly y‘>u affect to de- 
spisclMcassona. If I had sent him this would 
not }Ave occiiTTod. Massena ])osscsses inihitary 
talentff before which you all should IVow. And 
if he has faults they must he forgotten, for cvctv 
niamhas some. In confiding to you my ariiix 
of Italy, 1 have committed an error J should 
have .sent Massena and have given yon coinmaiid 
of the envalry under his orders 'I’ho Prince 
Royal of B.iv'aria admirably commands a division 
under the Duke of Dantzig I think that if cir- 
cuIn^tances bocoine urgent you should write to 
the King of Naple.s [.Mural] to join the army. 
You will give up the command to him .md put 
yourself under his orders it is a matter of 
eourse that you should llave le.sfi experience in 
war than a man wh<»se occupation it has been 
for eighteen years.’’ Such wi*re tlio disasters 
whichxvere aecumiilating around Napoleiin even 
in the hour of victory ; numerous and so un- 
relenting w'ere the foes against whom he w'as 
most heroieally struggling. 

While at \’ienna a little incident occurred 
which develops that native nohlenesss of char- 
.'U’tor wliich all must recognize tand admire. 
One of the chief surgeons of the army was lodg- 
ed in the suburbs of tlie city, at the house of an 
aged eaiioness The surgeon, having one day 
taken too much wine, wrote her an impertinent 
letter. tShc immediately appealed to Ircneral 
Andreossy for protection, sending to him the 
letter. He forwarded her letter, and also the 
one she had received from the surgeon, to tlie 
Emperor. Napoleon immediately sent an order 
for the surgeon to appear on parade the follow- 
ing morning. At till' aT'Moiutod hour Napoleon 
ra])idly descended the steps of his ]»alace, w'ith 
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a countenance expressive of deep indignation, 
and, without speaking to any one, advanced 
toward the ranks, holding the letters in his hand. 

“ Let M come forward,” he exclaimed. 

As the surgeon approached, the Emperor ex- 
tended the letter toward him, and said in in- 
dignant tones, “ Did you write this infamous 
letter 

” Pardon, Sire,” the overw’hclincd surgeon 
exclaimed. “ 1 was intoxicated at the time, and 
did not know what I did.” 

” Miserable man,” exclaimed Napoleon, ‘‘ to 
outrage a canoiiess worthy of respect, and bowed 
down by the calamities of war. 1 do ndt ad- 
mit your excuse. I degrade you from the Legion 
of Honor. You are unworthy to bear that 
venerated symbol. General Dersonne, sec'lhat 
tliis order is executed. Insult an aged woman' 
I resj)ect an aged woman as if she were my 
mother !” 

The news of Napoleon's astonishing triumph 
at Eekmuhl, and of his resistless march to 
Vienna, spread rapidly through Euroj>e It 
animated the friends of Napoleon, and sent 
dismay to the hearts of his enemies, Schill 
was pursued, and his army entirely put to the 
rout Tlie Archduke Ferdinand w^ho was rav- 
aging Saxony, and who had captured Warsaw, 
was compelled to retreat preci[>itatcly to lend 
aid to the Archduke Charles. The Austriaus 
were unable to send any succor to the Tyiioiese, 
aiuk the sanguinary insurrection was so^t put 
dow'ii^ Ih Italy Eugene W'as rctroalingMiefore 
the l\>rce.s of the triumphant Archduke John. 
At last almost in despair he resolved to try the 
issue of another battle. He conrentrated his 
army near Verona The Austrians, flushed wdth 
success, aiul far outnumbering the army of the 
viceroy, came rushing over the hills sure of an 
easy victory Suddenly there was lieiird in the 
distance a tremendons cannonading. Neither 
Pi^rty knew the cause The Austrians, howr- 
cver, w^ere confident that it w as a division of the 
Austrian army commencing the attack The 
Italians fearej that it wa.s so JJut soon the 
tidings were brought to Ihigene that the can- 
nonading they heard was the rejoicing in Vc*- 
rona o\cr a great \ictory of Napoleon, tlnat he 
had sc.attered the Austrian army to the W'lnds 
at Eekmuhl, and was mareliiug victoriously 
upon Vienna At the same inoinent a courier 
arrived at the head-ipiarters of the Archduke 
John, and ii^ormcd him of the disasters wliich 
the Austrian arms had met njioii the Danube 
He was onlcred to return with the utmost pos- 
sible speed to Vienna, to protect the capital. 
The Austrians wore in dismay. A sj^ontancous 
shout of joy hurst from the lips of the Italians 
Eugene and one of his officers rode to a neigh- 
boring einincnee, which commanded an exten- 
sive view of the region occupied by the hostile 
armies. Far ofl* in the distant horizon they 
saw a long line of military wagons advancing 
toward the north. Eugene grasped the hand 
of his officer, exclaiming, “ The Austrians have 
commenced their retreat ” Immediately his 


own army was put in motion to pursue the re- 
tiring foe. Thus, whil<?the legions of Napoleon 
were thundering down the valley of the Danube, 
sweeping all resistance before them, the Arch- 
duke Charles, having recruited his forces in 
Bohemia, was hurrying to the capital down the 
left banks of the river. The Archduke Ferdinand 
abandoning Poland, was rushing from the north 
with a victorious army for the protection of the 
capital. The Austrian forces in the 'J’yrol, and 
the proud army of the Archduke .Tohn, in Italy, 
were also hastening, by forced marches, to meet 
that audacious foe, who had dared to throw 
himself with such apparent recklessness into 
the midst of his multitudinous enemies. Thus 
Napoleon, the victor, was deemed by EurojHJ 
irretrievably ruined. He was inarching boldly 
upon Vienna, while five hundred thousand armed 
men, from every cpiarter of the compass were 
rushing to meet him there. It was not thought 
jmssihle that he could extricate hiniselt from 
the assailnient of such countless hosts Even 
J*aris was panic-stricken in view of Ins peril, 
and the rov'alists fomented new' ])lots for the 
restoration of the Bourbons * 


* Napoleon was now rontcnrling af;aiiiKt the seventh 
eoulilion Mhich had been formed a^'amst Uepubhran 
Franre. Tlic\/irse eoalitinn against Frariee was eoiic J tided 
between Austria ami Prussia to rlieek the progress of the 
French revoluiioii, Feb. 7, 17‘.)2. The Arnmd emilition 
nas that of 170 :j, in v^ liieli Gerniaiij declared war against 
Itepiibliean France, and was jtnncd b\ I’orlugjil, Najiles, 
Tuseaiij, and the. Pope, The third coalition was fonned 
at St. Petersburg, between England, Hussia, and Austria, 
the 2blh of September, 171)5. Napoleon was tlieii just 
emerging into inuiihooil. lie drove ilie English fioin 
Toulon; repelled the invading Austrians, and shatiered 
the coalition bj the treineiidoiis blows ho NtnirU in the 
first Italian canijiaigri. England, from her inaccessible 
island, continued the war, and organized a fourth coaln 
tion against France with Russia, Austria, Naples, and 
Turke), December 2Klli, 171)8. The tics of this coalition 
Napoleon sexererf with his sxx'ord at Marengo Peace 
soon smiled upon Europe. Napoleon was Iniiled ns the 
great jincificator. Hardly had one short >ear jiassed era 
England again declared war, and formed the JiJlh coali- 
tion the 18lh of April, 18(13, between England, Russia, 
Aiiatna, and Prussia. At Plin and Auslerlitr, Nnjioleon 
again rejKdled his assailants, and ngain rompellcd them 
to Hheallie the sxvord. Hut hardl> had the blade entered 
the beulibard, before it was again drawn and fuTcely 
brandisiied, as Paigland, Russia, Pru.s.sia, Sa.xoiix, and 
other minor powers formed a aixth coalition, and man bed 
ujton Francq) Napoleon met them at Jena and Anerstadt, 
at E>iau and Frit'dland, and dnseipliiied them again into 
good behavior. The jioaee of Tilsit was sigiieil the 9lll 
of July, 1807. Not two jt-ars had passt^d belore England 
had organized a snmith coalition xviih the insurgents of 
Spam and Portugal and with Austria On the blnod- 
Ntained field of Wagratii, Najiuleon delctehed Austria 
from thi.s alliance. The peace of Vienna was signed 
October H, 1609. Then came the la.st great combination 
of nearly all the rnonarehs of Eurojie. England, Spam, 
Portugal, Russia, Austria, Prussia, Sweden, Naplea, 
Denmark, and xarious minor jirmccs, with more than i 
million of bayonets, rushed upon exhausted France. Na- 
poleon, overjiowered by numbers, yet struggling Iktoio- 
ally to the last, fell, and the chums of feudal desjiotism 
were riveted anew ujion Europe. The wrong which 
England has inflicted upon huinanity by organizing and 
lieading these coalitions of despotism, she never can re- 
pair. As Nu|iuleon thus saw roelition after coalition 
organized against him, he one day said sadly, “We shall 
have to fight till we arc eighty years of ago.” Sec Arliclo 
t;oalition,” Kncyclopaedia Amtricuna. 
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THE DYING HUSBAND. 

T hou art getting wan and pale, dearest ; 

Thy liliish lias flown away, 

And thy fragile form more fragile grows 
Every day — 

Every gloomy day that brings 
That mournful moment near 
M"hen we must part, to meet no more 
On this dull sphere. 

I feel the hour is drawing nigh 
When I must quit this life, 

And leave, I trust, for happier one 
Its scene of strife. 

Oh, could 1 steal the sting with me 
’Twill bring to thy fond heart, 

W^ithout one pang, or tear, or sigh, 

I could depart. 

But oh ! it rends my bosom deep 
To watch thy stifled pain — 

To sec thy elforts to bear up, 

And smile again 

AVhile, as thou raisest up my head 
And hang’st my pillow o'er, 

Thy tearful eye too plainly tells 
An aching core. 

Ah ! little, little did I dream 
The grief in store for thee, 

When 1 invited thee to share 
My d»*stiny. 

My heart, luit young and hojuTul then, 
Before me only viewed 
Bright hours of .sunshine to divide, 

W’'jth roses strew *d. 

How .sadly false those hopes have proved 
Thy aching breast must feel — 

Tom by a flection that might break 
A lieart of steel 

Had I but known this mounifui fate 
Ere wedded life b(*gan, 

No breaking heart should wateh to-night 
A d3dng man. 

Oh ! what a life of iiiiserv, 

I’artner of mj* distress, 

Thy lot has hi'en since linked witli mine : 

Worst wretidiedness. 

To watch me laboring for bread, '• 

My ])raiii and hand outworn, 

Till jirostratcd by fell disease, 

1 sank forlorn. 

Yet never in my fretful mood 
Did angry word or look 
Ketiirn my ill-deserved Avratli 
W'ith one rebuke. 

No ; always patient, ever fond, 

And Viending to my will. 

Thy gentle spirit murmured not 
One word of ill. 

The hour will soon arrive, my own, 

W'hen I can wrong no more, 

And life for mo, with all its cares, i 

W’ill soon be o’er. | 


I need not ask thee to forget 

Each word or thought unkind ; 

Thy loving heart I know too well — 

Thy gentle mind. 

The little pledge that crowned our love, 
That smiling little elf, 

Dear to my heart liecauso so like 
Thy own sweet self. 

Ay, bring her near me — lot me look 
My last ill her dear face. 

Where all her mother’s gentle charms 
1 fondly trjicc. 

She will be dearer to thee now 
That I am torn away. 

Poor infant, to be fatlierlcss 
* Ere one short day. 

But thou wilt watch and guide her steps 
Into a heavenward road, 

And lead lier from this world of sin, 

Nearer her God. 

Nay, let not all thy bitter grief 
Be stifled and suppressed . 

AVoep out thy poor afflicted soul 
On this fond breast 
’Tis not a hopeless parting, dear — 

We’ll meet in world more bright, 

And live forever in those Tcalins 
Of endless light. 

Till* hayipiest hours that blessed us here 
•n W'erc misery and woe, 

Compared to those beyond this scene 
W c yet shall know 

Then live for that bright wmrld of Miss, 

And feed thy drooping heart 
On hopes of that blest hour when we 
Shall never part. 

CELESTE BERTIN. 

T he incidents which I am about to relate 
took place in the year 18 — , shortly after I 
had taken out my dijiloma in I’aris. I had just 
exchanged the gay insouciance of student-life for 
the forced decorum of tie# physician. 

My resources w'erc far from ample ; indeed, I 
had often great dilficully in scraping together 
the few francs necessary for my weekly rent, 
and 1 have known what it was, occasionally, to 
take a walk instead of a dinner. I led a dull 
life : with no aniuseinents, no friends. This year, 
however, a patient had chanced to give me a 
season-ticket for the theatre of the Porte St. 
Martin. It was my sole recreation, and I went 
every night. 

A debutant r was advertised to apyiear in a new 
play. Author and actress were alike unknown ; 
report spoke vaguely and variously of their mer- 
its : the theatrical world was thrown into a 
fever of aiiticipativc excitement, and I among 
the rest. 

The l*ortc St. Martin was my theatrical world. 
The Gdeon and the Varietes were become to me 
as unknown regions : I was an alien to the Am- 
bigus, and sighed in vain for the Opera (%miique. 
As you may suppose, this announcement was 
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full of interest for me — I had nothing else to 
think of for weeks before the event. 

The evening came : I was one of the first ar- 
rivals, and succeeded in obtaining my usual seat 
in the centre of the pit. The house was crowded 
long before the musicians made their appear- 
ance ; and during the long half-hour before the 
play commenced, I amused myself with trying to 
«li.scovcr the new author, by the anxious expres- 
sion which must, of course, be visible in his 
face. I fixed upon one individual, in the near- 
est stage-box, as the candidate for dramatic 
fame. He was a pale young man, dressed with 
faultless taste, and was gazing earnestly ]z>uiid 
the house — not like a jtheatrical hahituc, who 
stares languidly about him to single out his ac- 
quaintances with a nod — ^but nervously and ap- 
prehensively, as one who dreads a critic in every 
spectator. He was alone, and I observed that 
every now and then he wiped his forehead, or 
folded his arms resolutely across his chest, as if 
to keep down the agitation that possessed him. 
When the overture began, he retired behind the 
draperies of the box, and when the curtain rose 
I forgot him. 

The first and second scenes were decidedly 
dull. Docage played the hero, a young Spanish 
cavahero ; but he could produce no clTect in it — 
the house w'as cold and silent — the applause that 
w'clcomed liocage was for tile actor, and not the 
piece. The ilebutantCt however, had not y eta made 
lier,appcarance, and the audience began ti^his- 
per to eiCli other that if the lady were inr better 
than the play, and the play no better than at 
present, the whole must bo a failure. The^hird 
scene began : tlic stage represented the environs 
of Gran^a, in the time of Boabdil el Chico ; a 
party of Moors, ignorant of the near approach 
of the Spanish invaders, were carousing under 
some trees. Wine and fancied security rendered 
them insensible of danger : far away was heard 
the faint echoing tread of the hostile troops ; in 
front, the song, the wine-cup, and the dance. 
On a sudden, a wild and beautiful form bounded 
into the circle of revelers ! Her arms extended, 
her hair floating on the wind, one hand grasping 
a lance — ^fire, disdain, inspiration in her eye : 
so stood Celeste Bcrtin. A thrill of admiration 
ran through the audience : Celeste spoke — words 
of energy and reproach. Her voice filled the 
theatre, and rang upon the ear like martial mu- 
sic. She pointed to the distant hills, and to the 
coming fo^ she bade them rise and save the 
city of their fathers ; the Spaniard and slavery 
was at hand ; day waned, and night was coming 
fast ; back, back to Granada while yet was time ; 
to arms ! to arms ! to arms ! 

One look, one gesture, one word of proud 
command — and she was gone ! The curtain in- 
stantly fell : it was the close of the first act. 

For a moment there was a pause — and then 
an overwhelming tempest of applause. All rose 
simultaneously ; the house shook with the sound, 
and even the band partook of the general en- 
thusiasm. 

Her triumph was complete: at the end of 


every act she was twice called upon the stage ; 
and with every act she josc in power and sub- 
limity. As the Moorish dancing-girl who de- 
votes herself to the defense of her people — who 
inspires her countrymen with fearlessness — who 
raises the drooping courage of the indolent Bo- 
abdil himself — who sacrihees even her love to 
her patriotism — and who, at the last, herself 
leads on the Moors to the last fatal engagement, 
and dies by the sword of her lover, Berlin car- 
ried the hopes and fears of the whole audience 
along with her. Heroism, nobleness, and de- 
votedness, were painted by her with a truth 
such as I had never beheld on a stage before. 
Nine times she was summoned before the cur- 
tain at the end of the play ; flowers and even 
jewels were cast to her from the boxes : Paris 
had never before so rapturously greeted a dchun 
tunic ! 

For the ninth time she had bowed and retired, 
when some one called for the author. The cry 
was taken up ; the curtain moved again, and — 
I had guessed aright ! — the occupant of tlu* stage- 
box stepped forward, and acknowledged, in a few 
words, the favors of the public. He was sensi- 
ble, he said, that for his success he was entirely 
indebted to Mdlle. Berlin ; he was proud — glad 
— grateful — he knew not how to express all that 
he felt, but he thanked them respectfully and 
sincerely. 

There were a couple of vaudevilles to follow, 
but I left directly, for I could see nothing alter 
Celeste Bcrtin, and returned home in a rapture 
of admiration. 

Night after night all Paris flocked to the Porte 
St. Martin to worship the divine actres.s — I 
among the throng of her followers. Every glance, 
every gesture, and tone of the beautiful w as 
treasured in my memory, and my chief delight 
after leaving the theatre was to study the play 
attentively, yii endeavor to recall the enchant- 
ment of her voice and eyes in every passage. 

She was the subject of every conversation. 
The strangest stories were afloat respecting her. 
From the highest gentleinaii to the poorest gar^on 
de boutique, all had some vague report to circu- 
late. But all agreed in one jioint, that she was 
betrothed and tenderly attached to M. Victor, 
the young^ author in whose play she had made 
her first appearance. 

Six weeks had passed away : the season was 
at its height, and matters were the same at the 
Porte St. Martin. Still Celeste Bcrtin rose in 
public estimation with every character that she 
performed. One night, after she had surpassed 
all her former grandeur, and taken us by storm 
in the Phedre of Racine, I had returned home, 
as usual, to read the piece, and endeavor to re- 
produce in my memory the inspired interpreta- 
tion of the tragedienne. I had drawn my chair 
to the Are ; my reading-lamp stood on a tabic 
beside me, and I was bending over a volume of 
the great dramatic poet, when a sudden and 
violent knocking at the outer door startled me : 
1 listened — ^it was repeated ; and as I opened the 
window, a voice cried loudly : 
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“ Kola ! hola ! is there a surgeon in this 
house r' • 

“ I am a physician,” I replied. 

“Yes, yes, come down — come instantly, 

V amour de Dteu ! quick ! there is no time to bo 
lost!” 

1 seized my hat, ran to the door, and there 
found a man, who, the moment that 1 appeared, 
beckoned to me to follow, and sc^t ofl* running 
down the street. 1 had no resource but to run 
also, and so I chased him down two neighboring 
streets, till he stopped before the gate of a small 
house, and there paused for me to come up. 
Both gate and door were standing open, prob- 
ably as he liad left them in his haste : through 
these he quickly led me up a flight of stairs and 
into a small bedchamber. There were three per- 
sons in the room : a female on the bed, an old 
man crouching in a chair by the fireside, weep- 
ing bitterly, and a woman-servant, who was 
bathing the forehead of the suilerer. 

“ She has been undergoing great excitement,” 
said my guide, pointing hurriedly to the >ied ; 
“ she had scarcely reached home when she com- 
plained of giddiness and exhaustion ; about half 
an hour ago she became suddenly convulsed, 
and — ” 

I .seized a candle and crossed rapidly to the 
patient. Heavens I It was Celeste Bcitin ! pale 
and motionlo.ss ; dressed in the gorgeous robes 
in wliieh 1 had beheld her a couple of hours 
since, brilliant with genius and power, on the 
boards of the theatre. There she lay — ^lier eyes 
clo.sed — her splended hair, yet glittering with 
jewels, unbound and scattered in wild disorder 
— ljt*r hands contracted — her whole form rigid 
and cold, lilood-stains were on her lips, and on 
the pillow : she had ruptured a vessel on the 
lung.s. 

for an instant, consternation ^most deprived 
me of the i>ower of thought : I treU'tbled to think 
that the very life of this wonderful being de- 
pended on my promptitude and skill. 1 turned 
to my eondiietor — it was M. Victor, her lover. 
The cxj>res.sion of agony and entreaty upon his 
face restored me to myself: 1 hastened to ajiply 
the proper restoratives, and to release the pa- 
tient Irom some of the incumbrances of her 
theatrical costume. After a time, I bjid the sat- 
isfaction to find warmth and consciousness re- 
turn — she would have spoken, but I forbade the 
exertion ; 1 explained to her that she had had a 
sudden attack of illness, that the utmost quiet 
was necessary, and that I should remain all 
night beside her couch, in order that no requisite 
attention should be wanting. 

1 did so, and dismissed all but the female at- 
tendant for the night. M. Victor pressed my 
hand gratefully on retiring, and thanked me with 
intense earnestness. The old man, whom I took 
to be her father, seemed stupid with grief, and 
scarcely sensible of what was passing. 

During the whole night she slept so stilly and 
motionless, that many times I bent over her to 
listen if she really breathed. All seemed to mo 
like a strange dream, as 1 s^t hour alter hour 


watching her pale and lovely face, and contrast- 
ing her, as she lay there, with the terrible and 
thrilling Phedre that bad, but a few brief hours 
since, transfixed me with her appalling beauty. 

The servant sitting at the other side of the.bod 
fell asleep : the feeble lamplight shed a pallid 
glare upon the face of my patient ; not a sound 
in the house, save the ticking of my watch ; not 
a whisper in the quiet street without. The si- 
lence, the solitude, the mental exertion which I 
had gone through, all oppressed me ; things 
around me were beginning to yield to the influ- 
ence of extreme lassitude, and to assume strange 
and* indistinct forms. My eyes closed — my 
breathing became heavy — I was just falling into 
a deep, calm sleep, when I felt my wrist grasped 
tightly, and heard a movement in the bed. 

She was sitting upright, turned toward me, 
and looking at me with a strangely mingled ex* 
pression of anger and alarm. 

“ Monsieur, awake !” 

For Heaven’s sake, mademoiselle, be still}’' 
I cried, bewildered and roused : you may not 
exert yourself; you know not what you do.” 

“ Exert myself! It is of that I would speak. 
Hear me. I must play to-morrow night.” 

“Impossible!” I ejaculated. 

“ Qu'cst-cc que vous me dues? Impossible 1 
I must !” ^ 

Madame,” I said, firmly, “ lie down. I will not 
answbr for your life unless you obey me in this.” 

“iynust play.” ' 

“ You shall not. My reputation is at stake : 
I value that, if you do not value your life.” 

“ i must ! it is necessary — ^you do not know 
how necessary. Ah, monsieur,” she went on, 
with a sudden change to gentleness and en- 
treaty — “ Ah, monsieur, but this one night , by 
your art give me strength and power to play 
this one, only night, and I care not if I never 
live another.” 

“ Madame, lie down.” • 

She obeyed me. I administered a few drops 
of cordial, took my scat, and looking steadily in 
her face, went on ; * t 

“ liei)ose and silence arc the conditions on 
which you live. Declamation and excitement 
w'ould bo your death. If I permit you to in- 
fringe the slight and fragile tenure on which 
your existence depends — if I assist you to your 
destruction, I am, in ell'ect, a murderer. I know 
of no right by which mademoiselle dares to com- 
mit self-murder : it is my duty to prevent her, 
and I will.” 

What a fierce gleam was that that shot firom 
her dark eyes as I said these words ! Impatience, 
disdain, almost hatred, flashed upon me in their 
lustrous glance. But she was silent, if not 
conquered : she turned her face hastily from me, 
and wc spoke no more. 

Day dawned at last — gray, cold, sunless day. 
Heavy clouds shut in the sky ; not a bird sang ; 
not a leaf stirred ; not a stray beam made its 
appearance. She slept. Silently her father and 
lover came and went ; silently the attendant 
summoned mo down to the salon for refros]),- 
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mcnt ; silently many times that clay wc stood 
around her couch in hope and fear, and still she 
slept on. It was a fortunate slumber, and dur- | 
ing its long continuance we had the unspeak- | 
able-joy of witnessing the returning bloom — of 1 
hearing the calm and regular breath ; and from ; 
it w^c hoped and foretold good. 

, The shades of evening fell. All day she had 
reposed in that life-giving oblivion, and yet 
showed no sign of waking. I thought that I 
might venture to my lodgings for a few moments 
to read any letters that might have arrived for 
me. Promising to return in an hour, I went. 

A man was pacing up and down my apart- 
ment when I entered. ' His back was turned 
toward me : he was tall and well-formed : a Jiat 
and gloves were thrown upon the table, and a 
large cloak was cast carelessly upon a chair. 1 
stopped and obser\»ed him. 1 felt sure that he 
was a stranger ; and yet it was somewhat famil- 
iar thus to take possession of my rooms. He 
stopped — looked out of the window — so stood 
for some minutes — then turned, and seeing me, 
bowed with perfect self-possession, and address- 
ed me. 

“Monsieur H , I believe P’ 

I assented. 

“ Monsieur is the medical adviser of Mdlle 
BertinP’ r 

“ I have that honor.” . 

“^Will Monsieur favor me with his unre- 
served opinion of the lady’s illness — iff ft be 
likely [here his voice altered slightly] to — to 
have a fatal termination 1” 

I replied briefly that the symptoms had f>een 
highly favorable, and that I believed rest and 
seclusion might, in a few weeks, effect a per- 
fect cure. 

He took a card from his pocket, and wrote 
some words on it in a small, concise hand. 
While he was doing this, 1 had leisure to ob- 
sferve his pale, dark countenance, his firm lip. 
bis easy, aristocratic grace. A brilliant of in- 
tense lustre glittered ^n his finger ; the rest of 
his attire W'as 'fastidiously plain. 

“ Oblige me, monsieur,” he said, “by giving 
this to your patient. Good-evening.” He 
threw his cloak round him, seized his hat, and 
was gone. In another moment I heard the 
wheels of a carriage drive to the door, saw him 
step in, and, ere a second had elapsed, the 
vehicle had turned the corner of the street, and 
disappeared There was a coronet upon the 
panels. 1 turned to the table, and took up the 

card. It bore the name of the Prince de C- . 

A folded paper was laid beneath it, on which 
was written a draft for one thousand francs ! 

Pride and PdVerty had a hard struggle that 
evening, and Poverty conquered. I was poor 
— very poor. The prince had paid me for my 
attendance on his friend ; I might, on this 
ground, refuse payment from her, and so bal- 
ance the obligation. My present need was 
great, and — I put the draft in my pocket-book. 
The heroic reader may condemn me for having 
thus accepted money from an entire stranger — 


mats, h pauvreti est dure ! Let him first be in 
my position, and then ^ass judgment upon 
me. 

But to my narrative. Time was flying, and 

I had promised to return to the Rue St. P 

in an hour. Half that time was already past ! 
I had several things to arrange, some change 
of attire to eflTcct, a note to w'rite, and a con- 
sultation to hold with my landlady. With my 
utmost speed, these occupied me an hour be- 
yond the appointed time : at last I left the 
house, and h<aBtcned with nervous rapidity in 
the direction of my patient. When I was more 
than half-way, I remembered the card of the 

Prince dc 0 , and was forced to turn back 

again, for I had left it on the table. I am not 
superstitious, but this return and my delay 
seemed ominous to me. 1 fell into an unusual 
trepidation, and when within a yard or two of 
my own door, felt an anxious haste, that ap- 
peared to summon me back again without de- 
laying even then to go in. 

“ Bah !” I exclaimed, to myself, “ this is mere 
childishness !” 

And I went in, up-stairs, and taking from the 
table the prince’s card, observed, for the first 
time, that the writing wdth which the back was 
closely lined was in cipher. I was surprised, 
and. 1 confess it. somewhat curious ; but I 
thrust it into my pocket, ran down-stairs, and 
presently was running once more in the direc- 
tion of the Hue St. P 

And now, as I approached it, my agitation 
returned in tenfold jiower The nearer 1 drew, 
the less I dared to go forward ; some horrible 
influence was upon me — some vague and form- 
less dread that moved my inward soul w’ith .ap- 
prehension, and seemed to clog my footsteps to 
the ground 

The door staid open I had not left it so. I 
w'ent up. 'rfie door of her chamber stood open 
likewise I paused upon the threshold, and 
then walked noiselessly in. 

I had half-expected the shock. She was 
gone ! 

Gone ! and not a soul was there to tell me 
whither ! I rang the bell furiously : I cried 
aloud ; I opened every door and closet ; I en- 
tered everf,' room, from attic to kitchen. 

Father, lover, servant, patient — all gone ! 
Every place silent and empty, 
i She w'as gone — gone to the theatre — to her 
death ! And the empty house “I The rest were 
gone upon a vain search for her. I alone knew 
the fatal direction of her steps ! 

Till this moment I had never known I loved 
her. All unquestioned, I had suffered my heart 
to cherish and garner up a hopeless passion. I 
was paralyzed, body and mind — plunged into a 
dreamy wilderness of grief, without the power 
to think or act. 

The time-piece in the dressing-room struck 
seven. In another half-hour she would be again 
upon the stage delighting all hearers with the 
last inspiration of her genius. I started up— - 

“ Perhaps even now I may rescue her from 
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the fatal excitement of performance ! perhaps 
even now prevail upofl her to return!” 

My foot was already at the threshold, when I 
fancied, as my glance just rested on the bed, 
that 1 saw a paper lying beside her pillow. I 
stopped, turned back, and drew forth a crum> 
pled letter, all blotted and blistered over with 
tears. These words were written upon it in a 
bold, firm hand, and were, in some places, al- 
most illegible. 

“Celeste Bertin. You are mistaken in the 

Prince de C . He docs not moan to wed 

you. He is engaged to another. The king and 
the court will be in the theatre to-morrow even- 
ing, and she will be among them. You will per- 
ceive a dark, handsome woman, to whom will be 
given a scat at the right hand of the queen. That 

is the lJuchessa da (i , an Italian of birth 

and fortune — your rival. Wretched woman ! 
why were you not content with one faithful 
lover! Victor docs love you. The Prince dc 

C loves you also — as he would a horse, a 

hound, or a falcon — for his amusement ! Watch 
them narrowly to-morrow night. Convince your- 
self of the truth, and break your heart, if you 
will. Celeste Bertin, how did you dare to for- 
get that you were only an actress'!” 

Here then was the secret I Hence her agita- 
tion, her illness, her frantic determination to 
perforin I An anonymous and cruel letter — a 
secret love-afl'air kept hidden fn>m her father 
and her betrothed husband — a resolulo inten- 
tion to judge for herself and know the worst ! 

In live minutes 1 was at the stage-door of the 
Theatre Porte St. Martin, urging the oliicials to 
let me speak with Mdlle. Bertin. 

“ impossible — Mademoiselle is in her dress- 
ing-room.” 

** But 1 must sec her — ^my business is of the 
utmost importance.” 

“ At the end of the first act l^will deliver 
Monsieur’s request.” 

“ It must be now I Go to her — say that it is 

I — M. H , her physician. I am sure that 

she will speak with me.” 

The man hesitated, and was about to seek 
her, when a well-dressed person stepped from 
behind a desk and addressed me. : 

*‘M. H ,” here he referred to a paper in 

his hand — “ Mdlle. Bertin desired particularly 
that if a gentleman of that name should ask to 
see her, he should on no account bo admitted. 
1 am very sorry, monsieur, but such were made- 
moiselle's commands.” 

“ But 1 tell you that I will enter — she will 
die without you admit me ! nay, she is dying 
even now I” 

They smiled, and closed the door in my face. 
1 know not how I got there, but I next found 
myself in the theatre. It was crowded : there 
was scarce room for me to stand : the last notes 
of the overture were thundering from the orches- 
tra — the curtain rose. 

The play was one that had been written for 
her by M. Victor, and this was but the second 
or third time of its perforiqance. fcitrangely 
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appropriate in plot, it painted the career of an 
actress beloved by a nobleman, whom she, in 
return, loves with all her heart and her genius ! 
This nobleman is also loved by a princess of 
the court, and who mortally detests her rival in 
his affections. The princess is a married wo- 
man ; and it is the double discovery of her 
lover’s seeming infidelity and the unworthy 
nature of his attachment that goads the actress 
to despair. Finally, by a perfidious stratagem, 
she dies from inhaling the fatal perfume of a 
poisoned bouquet, at the moment when her 
lover explains all, and offers her his hand and 
fortune. During the first act I saw and heard 
nothing. She did not* play in it. The second 
act.cominenccd, and a welcoming burst of ap- 
plause told me that she had appeared upon the 
stage. I did not dare to look upon her. For 
some moments there was silence : then her voice, 
in all its depth ^in^nielody, fell upon my ear, and 
I turned my I'yes toward her. How beautiful and 
pale she stood I Robed all in white garments ; 
her black hair parted on her brow ; her hand 
gra.sping a roll of paper ; and a wild, boding 
illumination in her eyes, which 1 alone in all 
that house could interpret I 

During the first few scenes she was subdued 
and calm : several times she pressed her hand to 
her breast, as if in •pain, but still she went on. 
Then doubt, then jealousy began to possess 
her. Ut was fearful to witness the workipgs 
of fliVsc passions struggling with wmnan’s 
gentleness, and woman’s faith — to hear the 
low, suppressed cry of agony — to see the 
quivhring lip, the blanched cheek, the slow, 
unwilling belief of wrong and infidelity. 

She confronts her rival — meets her face to 
face, and the actress and princess read each 
others' souls. In a recitation which she is re- 
quested to give, she pours forth all her wrongs 
and her reproaches. Under the vail of a fiction, 
she lays bare the guilty love of the high lad^, 
overwhelms her with hatred and disdain. 

Ha ! Celeste, Ihou art t^o longer acting — thou 
takest this scene to thyself! Thftie eyes dilate 
and burn ; thy voice, gathering in power, wither- 
ing with scorn, utters sarcasm and defiance ; 
whither is that terrible look directed ! 

To the royal box, where sit the rulers of the 
land. There sat the Duchessa da G , inter- 

ested, delighted, unsuspicious ; and there, too, 

sat the Friiicc de C , pale, guilty, trembling 

— ^withdrawn into a comer of the box, conscious 
and abashed. 

It was no acted play : it was a life-drama — a 
true tragedy I 

The last act commenced. Her voice now 
seemed weaker, and her step faltered ; but a 
hectic color, that defied even the glaring stage- 
lamps, suffused her cheeks, and fiercer still 
glowed the dark fires of her eyes. A strange 
air of exultation and triumph was apparent in 
her voice and gestures ; her tones had a thrill- 
ing, a penetrating significance that made itself 
felt in every breast. The audience were breath- 
less with suspense. I sat spell-bound and trem- 
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bling. The reconcilement came : with what ex- 
quisite tenderness she loved and trusted again 
— ^with what grace and delicacy accorded her 
generous pardon and her gentle love ! Where 
was now the haughty actress, the injured wo- 
man i All melted into love and forgiveness ! 

I looked involuntarily at the prince. He held 
^is handkerchief to his face : perhaps his heart 
was touched — perhaps he wept. 

At last, she inhales the poison, and slowly it 
begins to take etl'ect. Visible first in the tremu- 
lous tones, and the languid postures ; then in the 
failing memory and the ghastly cheek ; then in 
the wandering mind, the extended hands * the 
seeking glance, and the 'unseeing eye ! 

Could this be art 1 

Hark ! she speaks words that are not in the 
part — ^broken, wailing words of intense agony. 

There is an outcry in the royal box : 

“ Help ! help ! she is dying !” 

It is the Prince do C , losing his presence 

of mind with terror and conviction, stretching 
forth his hand — ])ointing wildly to the stage, 
regardless of king or queen, or any thing but 
the terrible truth of what he sees before 
him. 

She sprang to her feet. Her face was still 
beautiful, but convulsed with pain, lit with un- 
natural excitement, vi\id wjth the dawn of im- 
mortality. She turned that face, that look, 
upon him, and so stood for a few sectnds ; 
then tfce light faded from her eyes, hJi* lips 
moved, her arms were tossed wildly above her 
head — she fell. 

in an instant the stage w'as covered ; gffn tie- 
men from the boxes, stalls, parterre^ all crow'ded 
round her in consternation — and among them, 
myself. I pushed through the w'ondcriiig 
throng, crying loudly that 1 was a physician. 
They made way for me ; 1 knelt down beside 
her : a crimson stream w as bubbling from her 
Ups ; her hands were firmly clenched, her 
eyes closed. She uttered no sound — a shud- 
der passed through her frame — her heart beat 
no longer : aK was over ! 

1 never again beheld any of the actors in this 
tragedy of real life. Her father, 1 was told, sur- 
vived his child but a few months. M. Victor 
entered the church, and is now an abbe and a 
devotee. The Prince dc C left Paris in- 

stantly for foreign service. For myself, I am 
an old bachelor, striving humbly to be as useful 
in the wcAld as wealth and good-will can make 
me. I go little into society, and never into the 
theatres. I have not married, and I never shall. 
Celeste Bertin was my first love and my last. 

DOES THE DEW FALLI 

T here arc few of you, we will venture to 
say, who have not admired the beauty of 
the drops of dew, as they have glistened in the 
bright rays of the morning sun. How light and 
cheerful they look, as they hang like rows of 
glittering pearls on the points of the grass, and 
along the edges of the leaves ! And when you 
have been up thus early for a walk in the fields, 


the consciousness that you have not wasted your 
hours in bed has contributed, together with the 
freshness of the morning air, to put you in ex- 
cellent spirits, and to make you fit to admire the 
beauties of nature. Y ou walk on with a light 
step and a cheerful heart, and eveiy thing looks 
smiling around you ; for — 

Bright every dewy hawthorn shines. 

Sweet every herb is growinr. 

To him whose willing heart inclines 
The way that he is going.” 

Perhaps you have wondered where the dew 
can have come from, and how it is formed, 
and who has formed it ; perhaps, too, you have 
thought, with the people of ancient times, that 
those delicate particles of dew which you see 
so abundant, afler a fine, clear, starlight night, 
must have descended from the skies ; though 
you may not, like them, imagine that they are 
shed upon the earth from the bright moon and 
stars. 

It was, indeed, long believed that dew, like 
the rain, descended from the sky. And doubt- 
less this belief was natural enough ; fur it was 
observed that the dew was formed in the great- 
est abundance when the sky was briglit and 
cloudless ; and was never formed at all unless 
the night was tolerably clear. Thus it became 
evident that there was some connection between 
the state of the sky and the quantity of the dew ; 
though the nature of this connection was not 
understood. Wc can not wonder, then, that 
men should believe that the dew fell from the 
sky when no clouds w'cre in the way to yirevent 
it; and that they could conceive of no other way 
to account for the dew if they did not admit that 
it had come down from above. Yet this belief 
continued to prevail allcr the fornintion of dew 
had been truly explained ; and, even at the pres- 
ent day, there 4 ire, perhaps, few people who have 
quite got ritFbf the old opinion. For this re ason 
we will exjdain to you, as clearly as we can, 
where it is that the dew comes from. 

The first experiments that were made in order 
to find out where the dew comes from, seemed 
quite to overthrow the ancient belief; but they 
led people into another mistake, for tliey ayv 
y)cared to prove that it ascended from the earth. 
It was fotand that, when y)lateH of inelal were 
placed out in the open air, and raised at some 
distance from the ground, their under-surfaces 
were alone covered with dew. In addition to 
this, it had been noticed that the leaves of the 
trees had often plenty on the under side, and 
little or none on the upper. So, too, when a 
number of plates of glass were exyiosed, placed 
at dilTcrcni heights above the ground, it was 
found that the under side of the bottom plate 
was covered with dew soon afler the evening 
had set in, then the top of the same, afterward 
the under side of the second, and so on to the 
uppermost. From these experiments, it was 
thought that the gentle dew arose out of the 
earth, like the vapor which the sun’s warmth 
causes to rise from the moist ground in the day- 
time ; but, though these observations were ^1 
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correctly made, it was afterward proved that the 
opinion founded upoi?thcm was erroneous. 

Before we can explain the ori^n of dew, you 
must understand that the air which surrounds 
us contains at all times a considerable quantity 
of moisture. Without this, it would be totally 
unfit for us to breathe ; and, in hot weather, 
would become so burning and pestilential, that 
animal life could not exist. This moisture is 
dissolved in the air, just as salt is in the water 
of the sea ; and is contained in it every where, 
but in larger quantity near the surface of the 
earth than higher up ; because near the earth 
the air is denser, and is, on this account, able 
to contain a greater quantity of moisture. 

Now, if you want a proof that the air con- 
tains moisture, you may have it very easily 
Take a decanter of very cold water from a well 
or spring, and let it be stoppered down ; when 
you have made sure that it is perfectly dry on 
the outside, carry it into a warm room, and, 
afVer it has stood ujion the table a short time, 
you will sec moisture gathering about the out- 
side of tlie neck. This will go on increasingly, 
till the water within becomes as warm as the 
air in the room, and then the moisture will 
gradually disappear. This is nothing else than 
dew, artilieially produced, and is occasioned 
by the moisture suspended in the warm air 
of the room being deposited upon the cold 
glass. 

Now, it is found that the warmer the air is, 
the more moisture it is able to take up ; so-that, 
on a warm summer's day, when the air becomes 
greatly heated, and when the sun causes a large 
quantity of moi.sturc to rise out of the earth, 
there is alwa^’^s much more contained in the air 
than there could be on a cold day So, too, the 
nir in a warm room occupied by people always 
abounds in moisture ; and hei>cc it very soon 
shows itself upon the cool surfdibe of the de- 
canter. When any circumstance causes the air 
to he cooled down so much that it is no longer 
able to contain all the moisture that was before 
8us])ended in it, that moisture must fall in the 
shape of water; just as the vaporous clouds be- 
come converted into rain when they meet wdtii 
a cold current of air. It rests upon any cool 
surface that may be near. • 

You may easily have a very good illustration 
of the settling down, or the precipitation, as it 
is called, of a dissolved substance, when the 
fluid in which it is dissolved becomes less .able 
to support it. Take, for instance, some common 
alum, and dissolve in a small quantity of hot 
water as much as it will contain ; now, as the 
water cools it is not able to hold so much of the 
salt in solution ; so part of it again becomes 
solid, and sinks to the bottom in the form of 
crystals Indeed, those of you who are familiar 
with experiments in chemistry, will know that 
very often, when solutions of a salt arc cooled, 
the whole becomes suddenly converted into a 
mass of beautiful crystals. It is by a process 
similar to this that the moisture which is dis- 
solved in the air become^ changed into dew 


on the cold ground, or on the grass, or the 
windows. 

You well know that the warm rays of the 
bright sun make the ground hot in the day-time ; 
so hot, indeed, that you can scarcely bear to 
put your hands upon it in the days of summer. 
Thus you may bo sure that the sun in the day- 
time warms the earth very much more than 
does the air, so that the moisture can never be- 
come dew upon the ground while the sun is still 
up in the sky. But no sooner has the sun gone 
down than tho ground begins to cool ; it sends 
forth heat into the air aloft, and rapidly cools 
down, till it becomes much colder than the air 
itself. This is called Vadiation ; and the earth 
is said to radiate its heat into the sky. 

fjow, you will know, by the fact of snow 
lying all the year round upon the tops of high 
mountains, that the air is always much colder 
high up in the sky than it is near the earth. 
But the heat that is radiated from the earth 
warms first the lowest portion of the air, and 
this, thereby becoming lighter, rises, and then 
the cold air from above rushes down, and cools 
still more the earth and lower air. After the 
ground and the things upon it have become 
cooler than the air, and tho lower air itself has 
become cooled down by the cold currents which 
descend from the upper regions, the dew begins 
to form, and is deposited upon the cold grass, 
and *eaves, and ground. 

Now, after the earth has become colder tnan 
the atmosphere above it, it naturally tends to 
cool the air that is close to it; and the cold cur- 
rents rushing down also assist in cooling the 
air near the earth Thus it is that the moisture 
i.s always formed into dew first near the ground ; 
and then the air gradually becomes cool higher 
and higher up, and more and more moisture 
continues to settle. This cx])lains how it was 
that the plates of glass we spoke of before first 
had dew settle upon those nearest the ground, 
and then the dew appeared grailually to rise and 
cover the higher plates ; and it also explains an- 
other phenomenon, W'hich you Itavo very likely 
often observed — viz., the ri.sing of the mist after 
the setting of tho sun, which seems to form 
along tho ground in the meadows, and has the 
apiiearance of rising out of the ground as it 
gradually forms higher up in the air, but which 
is no other than the moisture of the air becom- 
ing visible, and beginning to settle, as it is 
cooled. 

We see, then, that the dew neither falls from 
the sky nor rises out of the ground. It descends 
not from the broad expanse of heaven, nor is it 
the oft spring of the rising morn, though such 
has been the language of the poets. Thus Tasso 
sings : - ' 

** Aurora, smilinK from her tranquil Mhrrc, 

O'er vaU} and mountain sheds fur^ dew and lifthi." 

Such is the charming imag^y of the poet ; 
but the plain truth is this, that the dew is de- 
rived from the moisture accumulated in the air 
during the day, and which the coolness of night 
causes to collect into those extremely minute 
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and beautiful drops which cling to whatever is 
exposed to Ihom. 

But you will very likely begin to wonder why 
it is that we do not always find dew upon the 
gra^B aficr a warm day ; and how it comes to 
pass that there is sure to be most dew when the 
night is clear. The reason is, that clouds pre- 
vent the cooling down of the air. The clouds 
tlicmselvcs radiate the heat which they receive 
from the earth back again to it ; and thus the 
heat is confined within the space between them 
and the ground, so that the air can not be sufii- 
cicntly cooled down for dew to appear. But a 
few' clouds, or even a single one, will have* the 
effect of preventing the dscape of heat into the 
open sky above, and thus of Icsseningthe amount 
of dew. Even the thinnest cambric handker- 
chief, spread near the grotind, is sufficient to 
prevent the formation of dew on the ground be- 
neath it; by which you will at once understand 
how it is that the gardener is able to protect his 
tender plants from the cold of night, by cover- 
ing them with a thin, light matting. A strong 
wind, too, by keeping the air in constant mo- 
tion, cfTeetually prevents the heat from passing 
off. and thus diminishes the amount of dew. 

It is only when the night is calm — 

“ When not a breath disturbs the deep serene. 

And not a cloud o'ercasts tt^c solemn scene.” 

that the dew appears in the greatest abundance. 
It is then that the heat which is radiated from 
thc\*arth can be readily dispersed into thc*im- 
mcasiired depths of space ; and if the air is at 
the sanjc time loaded with moisture, then every 
thing is covered with the glittering dew, which 
contributes to make the fields appear so fresh 
and green in the early morning. 

You have no doubt observed that the dew 
docs not lie equally on all kinds of substances. 
If, for instance, you have noticed how it lies 
upon a gate, you have always seen much less 
upon the iron-work — such as the screws and 
hinges — than upon the wood-work. There will 
also be much more on glass than on any metal ; 
for it is found •that baA conductors of heat have 
always more dew on them than good conduct- 
ors. The reason of this is, that whatever pre- 
vents heat from accumulating serves to keep up 
the cold, and of course the colder the body, the 
more dew is deposited upon it. By using very 
delicate (that is, very fine) instruments, the grass 
is found to be colder at night than the garden 
mould, anA the garden mould cooler than the 
firm gravel path. So, too, the surface of snow 
is always very cold ; and that of wool or swan’s- 
down, laid on the snow, is still colder. These 
soft, loo.se substances arc therefore very good 
for experimenting on the quantity of dew fall- 
ing ; and they can easily be weighed before and 
after the exp^^riment. 

On a cold, j^rosty morning, you may sec the 
dew formed on the inside of your bedroom win- 
dows ; for the moisti.rc contained in the warm 
air of the room is deposited upon the glass panes, 
which have been cooled by the air without. And 
if your window has a close shutter, there will 


be the more dew, because the shutter prevents 
the heated air of the rodVn from warming the 
inside of the panes, and thus, by keeping them 
cooler, allows the greater accumulation of dew. 

You will now understand why it is so dan- 
gerous to be out late in the evening, and espe- 
cially after midnight. Then the dew is forming, 
and the air is so damp and chilly, that you are 
almost sure to take cold ; for nothing is worse 
than that cold chilling dampness which pervades 
the air when dew is forming. On a cloudy night 
there is far less danger ; for the air is then 
warmer and drier, and dew is not deposited. 
Dew is, however, always more abundant when 
a clear and bright morning succeeds to a misty 
evening, and when dry W'cather follows rain; 
so that at such times it is not prudent to venture 
out until the sun begins to rise, and to warm 
the air with its morning beams. But at the 
first touch of the sun’s rays, the air, warmed 
thereby, begins again to absorb the moisture 
that was forming into dew ; and soon tlie glis- 
tening dewdrop is no longer seen upon tlie 
grass. 

BERTHA’S LOVE. 

I T was a pleasant evening, and I ran through 
the garden and along the narrow path that 
wound down the clilf to the beach I held in 
my hand the flowers he had given me, and the 
soft breeze that tossed my hair o\er my face 
was laden with their perfume. I was so linjipy 
— 1 did not ask myself why, but a new and 
strange sense of blessedness was throbbing in 
my heart ; and as I stood still and looked at the 
great sea stretched out before me — at the gor- 
geous calm of the August sunset — I felt as I 
had never felt since I was a little child, saying 
my prayers at my mother’s knees. 

I wandered ^long close to where the waves 
came rippling over the red pebbles. The dark 
rocks looked glorified in the western radiance, 
and the feathery clouds floatetl dreamily in the 
blue space, as if they were happy too How 
strange it was that the beauty of the world had 
never spoken to my heart till that evening ! 

I climbed to my favorite scat in the recess 
of that great black rock which abutted on the 
sea even a^ ebb of tide, and where the fantastic 
peaks of brown stone rise on all sides, save 
where the incessant beating of the waves have 
worn them away. All the world was shut out, 
save ocean and sky ; and in the vast mysterious 
sea heaving in the glow reflected from the heav- 
ens, I seemed to find a sympathy with the great 
happiness that thrilled within me. My hands 
clasped over the flowers — I raised my head to 
the still heaven, where a quiet star seemed 
watching me — and a thanksgiving rose from my 
very soul to the God who had made the world 
so fair, and me so happy ! 

Gentle thoughts arose in my mind : — I thought 
of my dead mother, and of the great love I had 
borne her, which, since she died had laid dor- 
mant in my heart — nil now! Ah, how that 
heart leaped at those little words whispered to 
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itself. I thought of my olden self-— of what I 
had been but two shvt weeks before, with a 
kind of remorse, chastened by pity. If I had 
had any one to love during all these years, I 
thought, I should surely never have become the 
woman I was — whom people called unbending 
— austere — and cold. Cold ! Little they guessed 
of the passionate yearning for love that had for 
so long been rudely crushed back into my deso- 
late heart, till all its tenderer feelings were, from 
their very strength, turning into poison. Little 
they knew of the fierce impulses subdued — ^the 
storms of emotion ofleiitimcs concealed beneath 
that frigid reserve they deemed want of feeling. 
But I had always been misunderstood, and 
harshly judged — I had always been lonely — ^un- 
cared for — unsympathized with. 

Till now ! 

Now I had some one to love — some one who 
cared for my love, and who loved me again, as 
I knew, I felt assured he loved me, though no 
lover's w’ord or vow had ever passed between 
us. How holy this new happiness made me ! 
How it sanctified and calmed the troubled he .rt, 
so reslles.s, so stormy in its unsatisfied longing 
heretofore — restoring to it the innocent rejiosc 
it had not known since it ceased to be a child's 
heart and became a woman's ! 

How tenderly I felt to all the world — to my 
very self, even ! 1 looked down into a deep 

pool of water formed by a break in the rock : 
the dark waters gave to my view my face, with 
its firm, hard outline.*?, the large, steadfast eyes, 
and the black liair which J loved, because yes- 
lertlay (ieoflVey had said it was beautiful. I 
took a curl tenderly into my hand — kissed it — 
and felt my glad tears fall on it : — what a child 
I was ! 

The sunset was fading when I returned home 
As I ascended the cliff, 1 saw a figure that I 
knew, leaning over the shrubbery ^te — a head 
bent forward with waving hair tossed in his 
own careless fashion over his brow. His voice 
reached my ears at the same moment : 

“ I am watching for you, Bertha ; you truant, 
to stay away so long 

W ho had ever watched for me before ^ W'lio 
had ever taken such note of my absence, or 
thought the time long when I was^away* I 
felt ail this as 1 quietly pursued my way toward 
him; keeping my eyes lived on the rugged 
pathway, not daring — Cod help me ! — ^to look 
up at him when I knew his gaze was on my 
face 

He opened the gate for me, drew my ann 
within his, and we slowly walked toward the 
house 

“We have had visitors this evening,” said 
he ; “ and one of them remains with Mrs. War- 
burton to-night. A Miss Lester ; — do you know 
her !” 

“ I have heard my lather speak of her, but I 
have never seen her.” 

“Mr. 1 jester, it seems, knew my father in his 
young days,” he resumed, “ and claimed ac- 
quaintance with me on that ground. He is a 


courtly, precise, well-expressed elderly gentle- 
man of the old school. I like him ; — a real, 
thorough-bred formalist nowadays is so rare.” 

He idly switched with his hand the flower- 
laden branches of the syringa trees we were 
sauntering among. 

“Mrs. Warburton” — in speaking to mo he 
never called my step-mother by any other name 
— “Mrs. WarbuiLon is going back with Misrf 
Lester to-morrow, to stay two or three days 

with her at F . Then, Bertha, we can have 

the horses and gallop over the downs, as we 
have often promised ourselves.” 

I Was silent, and he looked at me curiously. 

“Ah — ^you will like *that, little Bertha!” he 
cried, patting my hand which lay on his arm ; 
“ ydur eyes are not so cautious as your tongue, 
and I can read what they say, quite well. Why 
are you hurrying on so fast 1 They are all in 
the green-house, looking at the miserable speci- 
mens of horticultural vegetation that } ou savages 
here call Jloircrs. As if tender blossoms born 
under a soul hern sky could survive when brought 
to a bleak precipice like this.” 

He looked .it me again, in laughing surprise. 
“ What, Bertha ! not a word to say for your 
Cornish Cliffs ’ I expected to have been fairly 
stunned with your indignation at my imperti- 
nence. Are you tired of defending the beloved 
scenes of your childhood, or do you begin to 
doubt my sincerity iiKibusing them^" 

I murmured sometliing in reply * 

“ You know very well that 1 love them loo,” 
he pursued — “ that every old tor on the down, 
every rugged rock on the shore is dear to me. 
I little thought, when your father insisted on 
bringing me home with him, that 1 should spend 
such a ha]:)py time in this wild country Still 
less that in the quiet, dark-browed child 1 just 
remembered years ago, I should find a dear 
companion — a friend. Ah, Bertha, you \ our- 
self don't know how much you ha\c been nijr 
friend — what good you have done me. I am a 
better man than I was a month ago. If 1 had 
had a mother or a sister aM these y;ars, I should 
have done more justice to the blessings Cod 
has given me. Nay, Bertha, don't go in yet. 
I tell you they are showing Miss Ijcster the 
poor little geraniums and things that Mrs. War- 
burton is so proud of ; they w^ou't be ready for 
tea this half-hour, and it is so pleasant out 
here.” 

We w'cre standing on the terrace wdiich skirt- 
ed the south(;rii side of the house. It was the 
highest part of the ground, and commanded a 
view of the coast for some miles. I shall never 
forget the sea as it looked that minute ; the 
moon's first faint rays trembling over the wa- 
ters — tlie white foam enlightening the broad 
colorless waste, where the waves were dashing 
over the rocks near shore. Aga^, my spirit 
was strangely soflened within m/ and hot tears 
rose to my eyes. He saw th^, and gently 
pressed my hand in sympathy. Ho thought he 
understood W'hat I felt, but he did not know — 
he never knew ; 1 scarcely comprehended my- 
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self, 1 was so bewildered by the fullness of hap- 
piness that was bounding within me. 

“ Bertha, you are chilled — ^you are shivering,” 
said Geoffrey, at length ; “ perhaps it is too late 
for, you to bo out. The dew is falling, and your 
curls have quite drooped ; so we will go in. 
Good-by to the moon — and sea — imd stars ! — 
and, ah, Bertha, good-by for to-night to our 
pleasant talk together ; — tujw we must be socia- 
ble, and agreeable, and conventional, I suppose. 
Is it wrong to wish this intruding Miss Lester 
at — at Calcutta, or Hyderabad, or any other 
place sufficiently removed from our quiet family 
circle 1 No happy evening for us, Bertha* this 
evening ! Your father "won’t go to sleep over 
his newspaper, and Mrs. Warburton won’t doze 
over her embroidery, and we shan’t have* the 

piano to ourselves. Con oh, I could 

swear !” 

When I entered the drawing-room, my father 
called me to him, and presented me to the young 
lady who stood by his side. 

“This is Mary Lester, the daughter of my 
old schoolfellow, of whom you must often have 
heard me speak, Bertha. They have come to 
stay some months at F , and Mary is anx- 

ious to know you.” 

With a gesture of girlish cordiality, half eager, 
yet half shy. Miss Lester }ook my hand (how 
brown it looked in the clasp of her white fin- 
gers !) and gazed up into my face with her own 
swbet, loving expression, that I afterward luam- 
ed to know so well. I was always reserved, rc- 
pellant perhaps, to strangers ; but now — I won- 
dered at myself — at my softened manner — ^t the 
gentle feelings stirred within me, as I bent to- 
ward her, and pressed her hand. 

My father was as much pleased as he was 
surprised, I could see. 

“That’s well — that’s well,” said he, as he 
resumed his seat ; “ you two ought to be friends, 
as your fathers were before you.” 

“ I hope so,” murmured Mary, in a timid 
voice, clinging to my hand as I moved to my 
usual seat at #he tea-table. She sat close beside 
me, and I could see Geoffrey watching us from 
the window where he was standing, with a dis- 
pleased expression. I understood so well that 
twitching of his lip. I, who could interpret 
every change in his face, every flash of his eye, 
every turn of his haughty head, I knew that he 
did not approve of my unwonted amiability to 
my new mend — that he had a jealous dislike 
of her in consequence. How happy it made me 
to know it ! — how doubly tender I grew toward 
the unconscious girl beside me ; — ^what an over- 
flowing satisfaction I found in the reserve and 
coldness which suddenly came over him ! He 
remained silent for some time, during which my 
father was reading his newspaper, and my step- 
mother coun^ng the stitches in her embroidery, 
while Mary i^estcr and I conversed together. 
At length my father’s attention was aroused. 

“Why, Geoffrey!” cried he, “what ails youl 
This is a day of metamorphoses, I believe. Here 
is OUT quiet Bertha chattering gayly, while you, 


our enlivener-general and talker par excellence, 
sit silent and uncompanionable as a mummy.” 

“ Talkers are like clocks, sir, I think,” he an- 
swered, laughing lightly, “ and one is enough 
for a room. Especially when that one does duty 
so admirably.” This last was accompanied by 
a quick glance at me, as he rose from his chair, 
and sauntered to the window again. 

“ Bertha, come and look at this star,” he cried 
presently, and I left Mary to my step-niother, 
and joined him. 

“ Are you going to be fast friends with that 
pale-faced little thing all in a minute I” said he, 
in a low tone ; “ because, if so, I am dc trap, 
and I will go back to London to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

“Dear Geoflrey,” I remonstrated, “I must 
be kind to her ; she is our guest. Gome and 
talk, and help me to amuse her.” 

“ I can’t amuse young ladies. I detest the 
whole genus. I dare say she will make you as 
missish as she is, soon ; and then, when I have 
you to myself again, you’ll be changed, and I 
shan’t know you. We were so happy till this 
visitor came,” he added, regretfully, “ and now 
she will spoil our pleasant evening, and our 
music, and our astronomical lecture, and our 
metaphysical discussions. How can you like 
her, Bertha 1” . 

I felt quite a pity for the poor girl he thus 
unjustly regarded. 

“She is gentle and lovable,” I urged; “you 
would like her yourself, Geoffrey, if you would 
talk to her, and be sociable.” 

“ Sociable ! — ah, there you arc ! I hate so- 
ciability, and small parties of dear friends. In 
my plan of Paradise, people walk about in cou- 
ples, and three is an unknown number.” 

I could sec that he was recovering his wonted 
spirits, whiciv indeed, rarely left him for long. 

“ Do be good,” I persisted, “ and come with 
me, and talk to her.” 

“And ignore Paradise, for oncel” He toss- 
ed back his hair with a gesture peculiar to him 
when he was throwing aside some passing ir- 
ritation, and then smiling at my serious faro — 
his own frank, sunshiny smile — “Ah, Bertha!” 
said he, “ you put all my peevishness to flight. 
I had so f^ctermined to be ill-tempered and dis- 
agreeable — but I can’t, it seems. It is impos- 
sible to resist your persuasive little voice, and 
those great, earnest, entreating dark eyes. So 
we will leave Paradise, and be mundane for the 
nonce.” 

Wc went and sat by Miss Lester. I was glad 
to be relieved of the necessity of talking much, 
and I leaned back in my chair, and listened to 
Geoffrey’s animated voice, which was occasion- 
ally, but not ofl.cn, interrupted by a few words 
from Mary. He was very “ good.” He threw 
off all his coldness and reserve, and appeared 
bent on making atonement for his previous ill- 
behavior, by being quite friendly with the ob- 
noxious visitor. It was now dusk, and I could 
only see the shadowy outlines of the two figures 
— Geoffrey, with his head stretched slightly for- 
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ward, and his hands every now and then up- 
lifted with an emphasiz^g gesture ; and Mazy 
sitting farther in the shadow. I had thought 
her very lovely ; her beauty was of that species 
that I especially admired in a woman ; perhaps 
because the golden hair, the regular classic feat- 
ures, and the soft eyes, were all so utterly difter- 
ent to my own. 1 remembered the face I had 
seen that day reflected in the rocky pool — the 
face I had, till lately, thought so forbidding, so 
unlovely. I should never think so again — never ! 
What a blessed thing it was to know that there 
was one who looked on it with tenderness, 
as none had done before since my mother 
died. 

As I mused in the quiet twilight, with his 
voice murmuring in my ears, and the sense of 
his presence gladdening me, I again thanked God 
for sending me such happiness — ^happiness in 
which, like as a river in the sunshine, the dark 
and turbid waters of my life grew beautiful and 
glorified. 

The next morning, immediately after the de- 
parture of my step-mother with Miss Lester, 
Geoffrey and 1 rode out upon the moors. 

It was a tempestuous day. The wind blew 
fiercely ; the clouds careered over the sky in 
heavy* troubled masses, and not a gleam of 
sunshine lit up the great waste of moorland as 
we sped over it. 

I reveled in the wildness of the weather 
and the scene — in the blank desolation of the 
moor — in the vast tumult of the darkened sea, 
checkered with foam, which stretched far away, 
till it joined the louring heavens at the horizon. 
The great gusts of wind, the general agitation 
which pervaded earth, sea, and air, inspired me 
with a sense of keen and intense vitality that 1 
had never felt before. There is no mood of na- 
ture that comes amiss to a soul overflowing with 
its own happiness. I was silently thi^iking thus 
when Gcoflrcy’s first words smote me with a 
strange idea of contrast to the thoughts busy 
in my mind. 

“ What a dreary day !” said he ; “ how for- 
lorn this great barren plain looks ! And the 
wind ! It cuts and slashes at one with a vin- 
dictive howl, as if it were a personal enemy. 
Is it possible you can stand against it, Bertha 1 
What an Amazon you are ! Fighting vnth these 
savage sea-breezes of yours requires all my mas- 
ouline endurance and fortitude.” 

“ Shall wo go back?” I asked him, feeling a 
vague pain. And, somehow, as I looked round 
again, the moor did look drear and monotonous, 
and the wind had a wailing sound which I had 
not noted before. **You are not used to the 
rough weather we have in the west,” 1 added ; 
“ perhaps we had better return, and reserve our 
ride for a more fitting season.” 

“ No, wo won’t be so cowardly ; and, after 
all, a day like this is perhaps experienced under 
its least gloomy aspect in the present circum- 
stances. That is to say, mounted on gallant 
steeds, and galloping over a broad tract of land, 
which, Bertha, whatever its shortcomings in 
VoL. VII.— No. 40.— K I? 


picturesque beauty, is, I allow you, first-rate 
nding-ground.” 

He urged his horse forward as he spoke, and 
we dashed on at full speed for some time. The 
clouds above our heads grew denser and darker 
every moment. At length a large rain-drop fell, 
then another, and another. Geoffrey reined in 
his horse with a suddenness that threw the ani- 
mal on its haunches. * 

**A new feature this in the delights of the 
day,” said he, laughing, with a slight touch of 
peevishness; '‘a down-pour of rain (steady, old 
boy !) under the energetic direction of this furi- 
ous gale, will be a fit culmination to the agremens 
of our ride. There is eimugh water in that big 
round cloud there, to drown us three times over, 
horses and all. And here it comes.” 

As, indeed, it did, with a steady and gradu- 
ally increasing violence. Fortunately, I remem- 
bered we were near one of those huge masses 
of stone, which, from their size and eccentric 
arrangement, form such objects of curiosity on 
our Cornish downs. To this we hurried, and, 
dismounting, secured, with some difficulty, our 
horses under one projection, and sheltered our- 
selves under another. 

“ Welcome retreat !” cried Geoffrey. “ I do 
really wish that the long vexed question, as to 
how these queer heaps of granite got perched 
here, were satisfactorily decided, if only that we 
might bestow our gratitude in the right quarter. 
Heavq^is ! how the wind blows'!” * 

We were now on high ground, and the gusts 
came with furious force. I had to catch hold 
by thq stone to keep my footing, once or twice. 

“ Idttlc Bertha, you will bo blown away, you 
arc so tiny !” and he drew my arm through his 
own. “ I must take care of you. Why, you look 
quite pale ! You are not frightened !” 

“No, oh no!” 

“ We are quite safe here ; and, after all, this 
is a fine specimen of the wild and grand. How, 
the sea rolls and throbs in the distance, and 
what a hollow roar the wind makes among these 
stones ! I am half reconciled to ^ia kind of 
weather and this kind of scene, Bertha ; I begin 
to see grandeur in this great barren waste of 
land, and the waste of waters beyond, and the 
broad heavens meeting that again. The infini- 
tude of monotony absolutely becomes sublime. 
Ah, you look satisfied ; I see you approve of my 
enthusiastic eloquence. I feel rather proud of 
it myself, in the teeth of this Titanic wird, too, 
which,” he added, as a fresh gust thundered in 
upon us, “will certainly carry yoi^ off, if you 
don’t hold closely to my arm. It’s an awful 
day ! Any other girl would be frightened out 
of her wits.” 

Frightened ! — I had never known such serene 
contentment, such an ineffable sense ^ security, 
as 1 felt then, when, elmging to GedDrey’s arm, 

I looked out on the stormy world Jmhout. 

There was a silence. A certam timid con- 
sciousness constrained me to break it, lest he 
should observe my taciturnity. 

1 trust my step-mother and Miss Lester have 
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reached F in safety, ” said I ; ** their road 

waa a very unsheltered one, in case the storm 
overtook them.” 

“They went in the phaeton,*’ he rejoined, 
earelessly, “ and they are sure to be all right. 
Fortunately so, for 1 am sure that delicate little 
girl would never stand against such a tempest 
as this. If she wasn’t caught up, bodily, in one 

* of the blasts of this hurricane, which seems to 
have a great fancy for trying to carry away 
young ladies, she would expire of sheer terror. 
You know, we inland dwellers arc not accus- 
tomed to proceedings like these.’’ 

A furious burst of wind, which seemed almost 
to shake the huge mass of stone we were lean- 
ing against, interrupted him ; and then came a 
perfect torrent of large hailstones, which the 
wind drove in upon us, and which effectually 
stopped all conversation for the time. Suddenly 
amid the concision of sounds, I fancied I heard 
a cry, as of a human voice, at some little dis- 
tance ; .but when I told Geoffrey, he only laughed. 

“ Isn’t our position romantic enough as it is, 
you insatiable person, but you want, in your 
genius for dramatic construction, to bring in 
an underplot — an exciting episode — a sharer in 
our adventure ; a young and lovely girl, who 
mistakes these hailstones for bullets (’faith, she 
might be forgiven the blunder !) and shrieks for 
mercy 1 or, would you preVer a gallant cavalier, 
who — ” 

^ “ Nay,” I persevered, “ it is quite possible for 
others besides ourselves to seek shelter among 

these stones. The F road across the moor 

is not so far distant, remember.” • 

“ I prefer a supernatural solution of the prob- 
lem,” he answered, still laughing, “and we will, 
if you please, attribute the sound in question 
to the ghostly inhabitant of this wilderness, 
who is distracted and bewildered by human so- 
ciety, and therefore — ” 

, “I hear voices, Geoffrey — do, indeed,” in- 
terrupted I. The hail-storm had subsided, and 
even the wind, within the last few minutes, had 
lulled slightly. I ventured outside our rude re- 
fuge, and looked around. At a little distance, 
I saw the dejected head of a thoroughly drench- 
ed horse, which I recognized at once as our own 
“ Colin, ” which had that morning conveyed away 
my.atep-mother and our guest, in the phaeton. 
The carriage itself, and those in it, were hid by 
the quaint granite heap they were sheltering 
against. % 

“•Colin, by all that’s wonderful !” cried Geof- 
frey, looking with me. “ I beg you a thousand 
pardons — I’ll never question your suppositions 
again. What melodrama ever hit on a more 
startling coincidence than this ! How did they 
ever get here, I wonder ! Shall I go and ask 
theipl” t 

.jife wenCiwithout waiting my assent, and I 
#ratched hinr^ghting his way against the wind 
to where the little carriage stood. I heard his 
frank laugh, and the exclamations of surprise 
from the two ladies and the attendant servant. 
Then the voices lowered, so that I could not 


hear. The fury of the storm had now passed, 
and, in my experience g>f the weather incident 
to our western coast, I knew the wind would 
soon drop, and a calm evening end a turbulent 
day. 

It seemed a long time before Geoffrey return- 
ed, running, and with a face expressive of some 
concern. 

“ Poor Miss Lester !” he cried ; “ in jumping 
from the phaeton, she missed her footing, and 
has twisted her ancle, in some way. She can’t 
walk, and she is in very great pain. Come to 
her, Dertha. Your mysterious cry, you see, is 
thus unluckily accounted for.” 

I found Mary Lester crouched among chaise- 
cushions and warm wraps, her cheeks paler than 
usual, and her eyes closed, as if in exhaustion. 
She opened them, however, and smiled affection- 
ately on me, as I approached. My step-mother 
was sighing and regretting, in a perfectly inane 
and incoherent manner. 

“ Had not Miss Lester better be lifted into 
the chaise and conveyed at once to our house 1” 
I suggested ; “ it is much nearer, and you will 
not be expected at F after this storm.” 

“ Quite right,” pronounced Geoffrey, with his 
usual air of decision ; and while Mrs. Warbur- 
ton was still in a hazy state of incertitude and 
despondency, he and I proceeded to take meas- 
ures for carrying my plan into execution. 

Miss Lester had to be fairly carried into the 
phaeton : Geoffrey, with a few half apologetic 
words, took her in his strong arms as though 
she had been a child, and carefully dc}>ositcd her 
among the cushions. As he did so, 1 saw a 
faint crimson dawning over her pale face, and 
thought how lovely and how lovable she was. 
That was my only thought. 

We waited till they had driven off, and then 
Geoffrey and^I mounted our horses and followed 
them. were both very silent ; but I did not 
care to talk, and therefore did not notice his ab- 
straction. The storm had passed off — the wind 
was dying away minute by minute, with a low 
wail that sounded as though it were singing its 
own requiem. We galloped swiftly over the moor, 
as I was anxious to reach home before the others, 
that I might prepare for Miss Lester's rcceiftion. 

I lovc^o dwell on the recollection of that day. 
I was so happy, and my happiness made every 
passing vexation seem as nothing, steeping all 
the ordinary occurrences of the day in its own 
sweet calm. 

I remember how, after I had carefully settled 
Miss Lester on a sofa in the pleasant little room 
leading to the greenhouse, Geoffrey came in, 
sat down, and took a book. After awhile, I 
asked him to read aloud, and Mary added her 
entreaties. And he complied, drew near the 
sofa, and began. The invalid, resting her head 
on her hand, looked sometimes half shyly at his 
face, as if liking to watch unobserved its ever- 
changing expression ; and I sat busying my 
fingers in some light work, on which 1 kept my 
eyes fixed ; I did not need to look up at his 
face, I saw it always — always ! 
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It vraB a German Btorj he was reading, about 
a brother and sister vrha loved each other so 
dearly, that when another love came to the girl 
she renounced it, and clave to the brother, who 
had but her in the world for his happiness. 
When the story was finished I saw tears in 
Mary Lester’s eyes, and so did Geoffrey. He 
tried to laugh away her pensiveness. 

** Do you ladies approve of such a wholesale 
massacre of people's happiness as this principle 
would involve, carried out to its fullest extent I 
‘The greatest misery of the greatest number,’ 
seems to me to be the motto of this school of 
moralists. Poor Hildegunde — poor Karl — ^poor 
Ludwig ! Poor every body ! One is sick with 
pity after reading such a story. Isn’t it so, 
Miss Lester?” 

She smiled, and drooped her head with a 
childish bashfulness to hide the moistened eyes. 

” I like it,” she said, presently ; I like 
stories about brothers and sisters. J have a 
brother whom I love very dearly.” 

“As dearly as Hildegunde loved Ludwig^” 
questioned Geoffrey, half sportively ; “ would 
your affection go so far — sacrifice so much ?” 

Innocently she looked up, as if scarcely com- 
prehending his meaning — then the dark lashes 
fell again over her dashing cheek. I watched 
her face — in my keen sense of the beautiful, 
taking delight in her changeful loveliness — ^in 
her artless grace and girlishness. 

“ I love my brother very much,” she murmur- 
ed, without further answering Geoffrey’s ques- 
tion, “and he loves me — dearly.” 

“I could envy you!” I cried, impulsively; 
“ you must be very happy. The tie between a 
brother and sister that love one another must 
be so close — so tender ! I can imagine it.” 

“ Imagine it !” echoed Geoffrey, reproachfully. 
“Ah, Bertha! I do not need recourse to my 
imagination to know what it is to liftvc a sis- 
ter.” He spoke in a low tone. Somehow, the 
words smote me with a vague pang. Confused 
and niomentarjs for it was gone before I could 
recognize it. Then I was content to blindly 
bask in the sunshine of his affectionate glance, 
while the meaning of his words floated from me 
and only the music of the caressing tone remain- 
ed to gladden me. Afterward I remen^ered. 

We sat long into the evening beside Miss 
Lester’s sofa. She grew more familiar w'ith us 
— ^less shy and reserved. The innocent girlish- 
ness of her nature, as it grew more apparent, 
ineffably interested me, as I saw it did Geoffrey. 
I did not wonder at the softened manner, and 
almost tender tone he seemed involuntarily to 
assume in speaking to her, as ho would have 
done, I thought, with a child. She was like a 
child, with all a child’s winning ways, and, now 
that her shyness was gone, all a child’s easy, 
unconventional familiarity. 

We were completely to ourselves. During 
the long August twilight we sat talking gayly 
— always gayly. The themes of conversation 
which Geoffrey and I chose when we were 
alone we each seemed tacitly to agree were too 
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deep— perhaps too sad, for the sunshiny spirit 
of our visitor ; his favorite songs seemed too 
plaintive, and he whispered me to sing my 
merriest ballads. I — poor fool, as I moved to 
the piano, felt an inward delight in thinking 
that he, as well as I, had a repugnance to our* 
usual converse being shared by any one besides 
ourselves. After I had finished my song, 1 still 
sat at the piano, and the feelings that had been 
leaping up within me all the day found vent, 
almost unconsciously to myself, in wild, dreamy 
music, such as it was often my habit to impro- 
vise. Suddenly it was interrupted by Geoffrey, 
who came hastily to my side, and whispered in 
my ear — • 

“ Don’t, Bertha ! Your mournful music sad- 
dens Her. She does not understand it — tho 
innocent child ! Sing another of those quaint 
old ballads.” 

I obeyed contentedly. He went back to his 
seat beside tho sofa. As 1 sang, looking on 
them both — for his face was turned toward her 
and away from me, so that I eem/d gaze on him 
— I thought how good he was — how kind ! 
How, with all the nobility and loftiness of man- 
hood, he combined those gentler, tenderer quali- 
ties so rarely existing in a masculine nature. 

I did him no more than justice : I have always 
known that, and gloried in knowing it. 

I finished singing, went to the window, and 
looked out on the cold, gray evening sky, and 
the leaden sea. Every thing rested in a heavy,* 
stony calm. No sign remained of the tumult 
that was past, except in tho trees, which had 
been shaken nearly bare by the fierce w'ind — 
the leaves lying thickly on the ground even be- 
fore they had caught tho autumn tint. 

“ The world seems absolutely stunned after 
its fit of passion this morning,” said Geoffrey, 
joining me in my survey ; “ not a breath of 
air stirring, and the heavens presenting one 
blank, moveless mass of cloud. Which do you , 
consider the finest specimen of weather, Bc'rtha, 
storm or calm ?” 

“ T like them both,” said i, smiling, “in their 
season.” 

“ Oh, you arc an imperturbable lassie on all 
these questions. If an earthquake were to visit 
us, I believe you would defend it as being espe- 
cially Cornish.” He spoke in an absent, ab- 
stracted way, very different from his usual 
manner. Presently ho resumed — 

“ This very hour last night, Bertha, do you 
remember we were talking toge*’**^J|^t tho draw- 
ing-room window, and you were persuading me 
to be ‘good,’ and talk to Miss Lester?” 

“Yes, I remember. Are you not convinced 
now of my reasonableness? Don’t you feel 
inclined to take my advice another time ?” 

“ I don’t know, Bertha,” he said slowly, and 
with strange seriousness; “I am nature if — *’ 

He paused. / 

“ Surely your unfounded prejucice has fairly 
vanished? You like her now, do you not, as 
well as I do ? At least I judged you did from 
your manner. No one cail hdp liking her.” 
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He was still silent — ^his eyes looking faf out 
into the sky, his lip moving as it had a trick 
of doing when he was thoughtful. I watched 
htm quietly for a while, then I could not forbear 
asking what troubled him. 

<< Troubles meV’ he echoed, looking down 
with his old kind smile. **What m^e you 
think 1 was troubled, Bertha?”’ 

“ You looked so serious — so thoughtful.” 

Am 1 such a rattlepate, then, that the ap- 
pearance of thoughtfulness sits so strangely on 
my face as to awaken wonder? This is the j 
penalty one pays for having habitually a large 
fund of animal spirits, and a knack of •always 
speaking and looking gayly. It seems to be 
considered an impertinence in a fellow like me 
when he doffs the cap and bells, and pf^sents 
the graver side of his nature to the world.” 

I could not comprehend why he spoke thus, 
with a degree of bitterness which seemed alto- 
gether unjustified by the occasion. 

** You, at least, should know me better, Ber- 
tha,” ho resumed, before I could again speak. 
“You have seen — ” He stopped suddenly. 
Mary Lester’s voice was heard from her remote 
comer. 

“We must not leave her to herself, poor 
child,” said Geoflrey, turning away from me 
and hastening to his old seat hy the sofa. 

When I joined them, lie was talking merrily, 
and appearing to take great pleasure in the sil- 
Wery laughter his sallies evoked from Miss Les- 
ter. I was accustomed to his fitful changes of 
mood, yet I could not quite account for this. 
However, all trace of discontent or bitterness 
had vanished now. Never had I known him 
more completely himself than he was during 
that evening, until the entrance of Mr. and Mrs. 
Warburton interrupted us. 

Eager inquiries as to Miss Lester’s condition 
then poured in upon her, mingled with 8crap.s 
of information, from which, at length, we gath- 
ered that Mr. and Mrs. Lester would bring 
their carriage the next day to remove their 
daughter. ^ • 

“If she is well enough to go, I suppose?” 
said Geofiirey, hastily, on hearing this ; “ that 
proviso is necessary, is it not 1” Then turning | 
to Mary he added, “ or are you very anxious to j 
leave your present quarters ?” j 

She returned his smile and shook her head. 

“ I dare say papa and mamma wish to have 
me wit^ them,” she said ; “ but I shall be sorry 
to leave Bertha; — and every body,” she con- 
tinued, after a pause, “ who has been so kind | 
to me.” ' 

As for Bertha,” said my step-mother, “she 

can, if you like, accompany you to F for a 

day or two. Mrs. Lester has been good enough 
to invite her.” 

I was cmpletely confounded by this. I was 
always av^e to leaving home and going among 
strangers, Aid runo to leave Cliffe— to leave 
Geoffrey — to lose, even for a time, my new 
happiness 1 I scarcely heard Mary’s eager en- 
treaties — I took no heed of her caressing hands 


clasping mine, as she urged me to return with 
her next day, and stif’ at F for awhile. 

“You don’t say a word — ^you won’t look at 
me. You will never be so cruel as to refuse ?” 
She turned to Geoffrey — “ You ask her,” she 
said, “tell her she must come. You see, she 
is BO silent and stern 1 am afraid to ask for my- 
self any more.” 

Geoffrey looked dissatisfied. I could see he 
was not pleased at this new proposition, though 
he replied laughingly to Mary’s appeal. 

“ 1 feel flattered that you rate my disinterest- 
edness so highly. You actually, with the full- 
est confidence, require me to bring about my 
own bereavement. What is to become of m* 
when you are both gone?” 

“ Polite, that !” muttered my father, in a per- 
fectly audible growl, “very, to your host and 
hostess.” 

“When my time is so short, too. I have 
been here two months already, and I must soon 
think of returning.” His voice grew melan- 
choly, and he stopped abruptly. I stood — ^my 
mind alternating confusedly between joy and 
pain. 

“But you know, F is not so far off,” 

said Maty, blushing and hesitating, “ and if — 
if—” 

“ Poor little Mary isn’t used to giving invita- 
tions to stray young gentlemen,” interrupted 
my father, laughing ; “ but I’ll come to the rescue, 
in spite of Geoffrey’s civility to me just now. 
In brief, then, Mr. Lester charged me with a 
very cordial invitation to you, Geoffrey, under- 
standing that you took an interest in such 
marine exploits, to stay a day or two at F— 
during the pilchard fishing. And as I heard some 
very portentous mumiurings as I came through 
the town to-day, to the effect that “ pilchards are 
up,” I doubt not Mr. Lester will press his wel- 
come oui^ou in person, to-morrow.” 

“ I am much obliged ; it will give me great 
pleasure,” returned Geoffrey, and the hackneyed 
expressions bore their full meaning in the earn- 
est sincerity with which he uttered them. 

“ And now will you ask Bertha ?” cried Mary 
in glee. I reddened — I felt conscious of the 
interpretation the girl had put upon his previous 
hesitation. 

“You have no need to seek such interces- 
sion,” I said quietly ; “ your own request would 
be sufficient. If you really wish me to return 
with you to-morrow, I will do so. But I am 
unused to leaving home, and — ” 

“You sha’n’t say any more, since you have 
consented,” broke in Mary; “it is all settled 
happily, and 1 shall sleep in peace.” 

“ She is very fond of you, Bertha,” whispered 
Geoffrey ; “ she loves you already. That is 
well. And I dare say we shall be quite content 

staying at F for a day or two. I am glad 

you have agreed to go.” 

1 was glad, too, when I saw he was satisfied. 
When 1 saw Mary to her reom, she kissed me, 

I and caressingly nestled her head in my bosom. 

I “Dear Bertha,” she said, in her own lowi 
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pleading tone, “ do love ng ! I have never had 
a friend till now, and — aim if you will let me I 
shall love you dearly. Will you V* 

Reserved as was my nature, my heart yearned 
to the innocent child. 

“ Ah !” I murmured to myself, as I pressed 
my lips on her mouth, trembling as it was with 
girlish eagerness, “ yov, will never ask for love, 
and be denied.’* There was a kind of sadness, I 
but no bitterness, no thought of envy, in my 
mind: I felt too proudly secure in my own 
happiness. 

“ What do you say, Bertha ?” asked the timid 
voice. 

“ I say, dear,” I replied, as I turned to leave 
the room, that you are one of those blessed 
creatures whom it is impossible to help loving. 
Thank God for it, child.” 

And 1 left her. 

The next morning came. It was a bright 
day, and when Mary and Geoffrey appeared, 
they seemed in keeping with the day, so full of 
joyous life were they both. For myself I was 
unquiet, disturbed, I knew not why. The se- 
renity of the previous day was gone ; and with- 
out being able to fix on any tangible cause, I 
felt restless and almost anxious. I thought it j 
accounted for when my father entered the break- 
fast room, and stated that Mrs. Warburton was 
so unwell as to be unable to leave her bed, de- 
siring me to go and see her. 

I did so, and found my step-mother — always 
prone to magnify passing disorders in herself or 
others — languidly settling herself as a thorough 
invalid, and declaring that she should not at- 
tempt to rise that day, she felt herself so ill. 

*^And so, Bertha,” said she, **you have a 

very good excuse for not going to F with 

Miss Lester, which no doubt you will be glad 
of. Of course, no one could think a( your leav- 
ing home while I am in such a sta!lc. The 
giddiness in my head is intolerable. Reach me 
that smelling-bottle.” 

As I left the room, and returned down stairs, 
I wondered within myself whether it was dis- 
appointment or relief that I felt fluttering per- 
turbedly in my heart *, but I could not determine 
whether I was glad or sorry that I was not 
going to leave home. I felt sorry when, directly 
I re-appeared, Mar^ called piteously on me to 
re-assure her. 

“ Mr. Warburton says you won’t be able to go 
with me to-day. Oh Bertha, say he is wrong.” 

“ I am grieved,” I said, “ but Mrs. Warburton 
wishes me to remain, and of course I can not 
think of leaving her.” 

I^othing could be said to this. There was a 
blank silence. I could see Mary’s eyes grow 
lustrous with the tears, which to her came as 
readily as to a child. And 1 saw Geoffrey, who 
had been standing by, turn quickly to the open 
window, and commence pulling the leaves from 
the honeysuckle branches that twined about the 
walls. 

I was a strange girl, always. I felt no im- ^ 
pulse to draw near Mary, and soothe away her 


disappointment. Very quietly I passed in and 
out of the room, superintending various domes- 
tic arrangements which, from my step-mother’s 
illness, devolved on me. All the while, Mary 
lay on her sofa, with drooped head and sorrow- * 
ful eyes, absently turning over the pages of a 
book ; my father leaned back in his easy chair, 
utterly absorbed by his newspaper ; and||Geof- 
frey still stood by the window, and pludro the 
honeysuckle branch nearly bare. 

1 went up again to visit the invalid ; when I 
returned to the breakfast-room, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lester ^ere there. 

Mrs. Lester kindly exg^ressed her regret at 
my inability to return with them, and of course, 
her cogeem at its cause. 

I murmured some indefinite reply to her civili- 
ties. I was straining my ear to catch the con- 
versation of the three gentlemen. 

“ The extreme beauty of the weather,” Mr. 
Lester was formally saying, offers a favorable 

opportunity for excursions about F , and 

the pilchard fishing began yesterday. As your 
father’s son, Mr. Latimer, I was anxious to 
have you as a guest ; and 1 can not buil think, 
under all the circumstances, this present time 
is the very best adapted for my having that 
pleasure.” 

'*You are all kindimss, sir,” said Geoffrey; 
and his eyes wandering about the room while 
he spoke, fixed on me. He came to my side. • 

” Dear Bertha,” he whispered, “ 1 scarcely 
like leaving you, even for a few days. What 
do you say 1 Should you like me to stay 

“ No, no,” I returned, in perfect sincerity ; 
“ pray go : you can not refuse so cordial an 
offer.” 

Yet after all, it was with a pang that I heard 
liim decisively accept Mr. Lester’s invitation, 
and prepare to leave with them. But I thought 
the pang was natural enough. For a long time 
I the world had seemed darker to me when he was 
; absent. Nay, the very look of a room was alter- 
ed by his entering or leaving it. It never oc- 
cured to me to wonder that all his reluctance in 
leaving was on my account ; and if it had, I 
should only have seen in it his unselfish tender- 
ness to me, as I do now. 

“ If I were not a poor, helpless, lame little 
thing,” said Mary, as she clung to me, before 
entering the carriage, ” I would not leave you, 
Bertha, in the midst of sickness and trouble. 
No, that I wouldn’t.” 

She glanced, with a kind of indignant re- 
proach, at Geoffrey, who stood at the carriage 
door waiting to assist her into it. 1 could not 
bear that any one should, for a moment, judge 
hardly of him. 

“ Supposing I sent you off, and wouldn’t let 
you stay with me,” said I, smiling ; J^hen you 
would be obliged to go. And I amre you I 
should do so. I am much better without any 
body.” 

“Good-by, Mary,” cried my father, es 
lifted her to her seat in the carriage. “You 
carry off one visitor with you^ at any rate. Make 
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yourself very agreeablci GeofTrcyi to make up 
for the defalcation of the other.*’ 

“ I can not hope to do that,” said Geoffrey, as 
he bade mo farewell, adding, in a lower tone, 
’**take care of yourself, dear Bertha. 1 shall 
think about you. I shall be anxious ; but I shall 
see you again soon.” 

H||[bressed my hand, bent his frank, loving 
gaze ra my face, and sprang into the carriage, 
repeating — shall see you again soon.” 

And I went back into the house, and with the 
sound of the departing carriage wheels grinding 
in my cars, 1 tried to still the disquietude throb- 
bing in my breast, ]^y dreaming over that last 
look, and the earnest affection of his last words. 

Blessed arc they that arc beloved, fgi they 
poBBOBB a power almost divine of creating hap- 
piness ! What else but that little look, those 
few words, could have sent such a tide of joy 
thrilling through me, as drowned for the time 
even the dreary pain of parting, and made the 
house less desolate — ^the utter weariness and 
blankness of the day that was to go by without 
him less insupportable ? 

It a strange day. I passed it in reading 
a novel to my step-mother; attending to the 
various household duties, the mechanical per- 
formance of which is oftentimes such a blessing to 
a woman ; and, toward cSrening, pacing through 
the shrubberies, thoughtfully. And then I stood 
» on the brow of the cliff, and with the waves' low 
music murmuring in my cars, I watched the sun 
set in a glory of purple and gold, on the first day 
of Geoffrey’s absence. ^ 

In the evening of the next day he came. I 
was sitting alone, listlessly turning over the 
pages of a book I was not reading. I was lost 
in reverie, and when he burst in at the door I 
hastily and confusedly pushed the book aside, as 
if thai would betray the subject of my thoughts. 

*^Dcar Bertha, how are youl You look 
flushed and worried. Tell me, do you feel 
ilH” 

I could only falser out a negative. I had been 
expecting him all the day, and yet, now he was 
come, it gave me all the throbbing excitement of 
a surprise. I was obliged to lean my head on 
my hand, I felt so dizzy. 

“ I am sure you are not well. Surely, as Mrs. 
Warburton’s illness is not of a serious nature, 
you might be spared for a day or two. It would 
be su^ a happiness to us all ; and I have here 
a not^ pleading the request — from — Mary.” 

He took from the breast pocket of his coat a 
tiny epistle, on which he looked for a minute be- 
fore he gave it out of his hands into mine. I 
opened it, and read it. With a great effort I 
succeeded in composing myself sufficiently to 
comprehend its contents — an earnest and affec- 
tionate Aj^eal to me and to my father and step- 
mother, t%et Mary fetch me the next day in the 

little carriage, and drive me back to F . 

There was a postsciipt, in which she said — “ We i 
have planned an excursion to show Mr. Latimer 

Castle, on the day after to-morrow, and no 

one will enjoy it if you are not with us.” When 


I had finished reading the note, I laid it on the 
table beside me, * 

“ May I read it 1” asked Geoffrey, hesitating- 
ly : and on my assent, he took up the dainty 
little sheet of paper, and began to decipher the 
delicate Italian handwriting, bending his head 
lowly over it. When ho came to the postscript 
he smiled, and seemed to examine very curiously 
some of the words. 

** She was going to write * Geoffrey,* ” cried 
he, at last, ” and altered it into ’ Mr. Latimer.* 
Ah ! the child !— the child !** 

I thought it strange that he should notice the 
circumstance. I had not. But I did not at the 
time observe the strange tone in which he mur- 
mured the last words, while he carefully refolded 
the note, smoothed it, and peered at the device 
upon the seal ; and he still kept it in his hand, 
I remember, while he went on talking. 

“ Should not you like to come and stay with 
her? It would make her so happy; she is 
thoroughly in love with you, Bertha. She won’t 
be repulsed, even if you could repulse her, which 
I know you can’t. I wish you would come.” 

** It docs not rest with me,” I answered. 

“ She wants you so much,” he continued, ab- 
stractedly, and without appearing to notice what 
I said ; “ and not only that — I want you,” he 
cried, suddenly, raising his head, and looking 
at me. “ Oh Bertha, I have so much to say to 
you — so much — ” 

“ So, so ! the bird’s flown back to his old 
nest !” cried my father, entering the room, 
newspaper in hand. ** Do they treat you so ill 

at F that you can’t stand another night of 

it ? I protest you look pale and thin ! Do they 
starve you — limit your diet to pilchard soup and 
potato pasties ? Order up something luxuriously 
edible, Bertha, to revive his sinking energies. 
Come, ha^ you any thing to say, or is your 
organ of speech famished to death, and have you 
infected Bertha with dumbness?” 

“ If it were so,” answered Geoffrey, with a 
loud laugh that startled me, “I am sure you 
would infect us both back again into a capabil- 
ity of talking. Dear sir,” he added, while he 
cordially grasped his hand, ** I need not ask how 
you are. When you grow loquacioub we may 
be suAj all is well. I begin to hope you will 
accede to the petition I come charged with.” 

But my father shook his head, and would not 
listen to the proposed plan. More from habit 
than affection, for alas ! only child of his dead 
wife though I was, I had never succeeded in en- 
dearing myself to him ; he was always averse to 
my leaving home ; and hitherto his humor, in 
this respect, had harmoniously chimed in with 
my own. But I felt it h&rd now, and harder yet 
when Geoffrey, after fruitlessly arguing the 
point on all sides, and being invariably met by 
the same quiet but positive shake of the head, 
rang the bell for his horse, and took leave. 

** You outdo the very stones,” he said, with a 
vexed laugh. “ Cornish rocks are not so firmly 
fixed as your Cornish will. They move, some 
of them — ^but you — ! I defy any power to make 
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you swerve one millionth part of an inch from 
your equilibrium of stff, stern opposition and 
reiusal. Good-by, Bertha!” — then, in a sub- 
dued tone — “ I shall come again very soon— 
very soon. I wish much to have a long talk, 
and — shall I cany any message to Maryl” 

My father caught the last words, and pre- 
vented my reply — 

“ My love to little Mary,” he cried ; “ and, I 
say, Geoilrey, don't you dirt with her. 1 take 
a great interest in Mary Lester, and I won't have 
her peace of mind disturbed for all the gay young 
fellows 111 Christendom.” 

“ Flirt — ^with her 1” — ^muttered Geoffrey, with 
a rising color, and then he forced a laugh, press- 
ed my hand with nervous vehemence, and was 
gone. 

“ He seems to be in a marvelous hurry,” re- 
marked my father. “ I wonder if the pilchard 
fishing is the real attraction. Don’t go, Bertha ; 
here’s a speech I want you to read to me ; it’s 
in small print, and the light is failing. Take it 
to the window, and throw out your voice, that 
I may hear every word.” 

Three days passed, and I saw nothing of 

Geoffrey ; nor did we hear any thing from F . 

Looking back on those three days, it seems to 
me that I passed them in a kind of dream, me- 
chanically fulfilling the duties of the time, and 
willfully blinding myself to all that might have 
awakened mo from my trance. I was a girl — I 
had never known what love was, till now. I 
had never known what absence was, till now. 
And, moreover, 1 had all my life been wont, not 
to subdue my feelings, but only to conceal them ; 
and only God, who secs into the hearts that he 
created, knows how a hidden passion, a hidden 
anguish, multiplies and dilates in the dark si- 
lence of its prison. 

On the fourth day, Mrs. Warburton left her 
room for the first time, and in the afternoon my 
father drove her out to see some friends who 
lived some miles away. Left to myself, I took 
a book, and hurried down the cliff to my favor- 
ite haunt among the rocks. Vividly do 1 remem- 
ber the sunshiny glory of that September after- 
noon, the golden transparency of the air, the 
peculiar clearness. of the sea, which, near shore, 
appeared one mass of liquid emerald, gave where 
the rocks cast their quaint shadows, like frowns 
upon its still surface. The brown, jagged lino 
of coast, stretching boldly out on cither hand, 

the curved bay of F smiling in the distance, 

with the gray ruin of the castle on its own 
steep cliil*, sternly outlined against the soft 
blue sky — all is impressed on my mind more 
keenly than any thing I can see now with 
bodily vision. I recollect the aromatic odor 
which rose from the beach, the choughs cluster- 
ing here and there on the cliffs — and one shin- 
iiig-sailed little fishing-boat, which the lazy 
breeze scarce caused to move on the quiet sea. 
I have forgotten nothing. 

I sat down on my throne, so high up among 
the labyrinth of rocks that less accustomed feet 
than mine would have found, it difficult to pene- 


trate thereto. I felt safely alone — and solitude 
was felicity to me then. I folded my hands on 
gazed out into the broad ocean, and 
floated forth into the yet broader sea of my 
happy thoughts. 

It might have been hours — or only minutes 
that had elapsed, when the stillness was broken 
by another sound than the drowsy music of the 
ebbing tide. A voice, the very echo of which * 
made my heart leap, called on my name. 

“ Bertha ! Bertha ! are you here 1 Answer, 
if you are.” 

What was it that choked the answer ere it 
passdd my lips 1 It may have been fate that 
held me silent — ^motioAlcss. Another voice, 
low, and very sweet, spoke next. 

am quite tired, climbing these terrible 
precipices. Let me sit down awhile ; may II” 

“ May youl” 

Something in the tone with which those two 
little words were repeated smote on my dormant 
I sense, and woke it to keen life. They were very 
near me now, but the tall peaks of the rocks 
completely hid them from me. Still they were 
so near that I could hear every word that passed, 
though they spoke softly, gently, as lovers, hap- 
py lovers should. 

“ There ! That is a proper scat for you, up 
there, and this is po less fit for me — at your 
feet. If I raise my eyes I see you — and heaven 
beyond. Nothing else.” 

I stood fixed. I listened — I heard all th'by 
said ; I can hear it now. 

“Ah, Geoffrey!” it was Mary spoke next: 
“shdli I wake presently 1 This sunshine, and 
this emerald sea, and the cloudless sky, it is 
like what I have seen in dreams — only there 
was a hesitating pause, and then the voice 
grew trembling and low : “I should never have 
dreamed you — you loved me.” 

“Why notl Do you only dream of what 
you desire 1” • 

She was silent. 

“Did you ever dream of loving me^ Maryl” 

“ I never thought of it till — ^till you asked me. 
And then I asked myself, and — I knew !” 

“ And did you never guess I loved you V* 

“ Never, never ! I thought you cared for 
Bertha. If I had discovered my own secret 
before I knew yours — oh, Geoffrey, what should 
I have donel” 

“ Child, child ! as if you could ever love in 
vain !” 

“ But if I had been right. I thought j^ou 
loved Bertha.” 

“ What could make you think so 1 Bertha 
is my dear friend, my sister. It is so differ- 
ent.” 

“ I am ignorant — inexperienced — I could not 
detect the difference. And you do love her very 
much ; you own it. I could alm^t be jealous, 
though I love her myself. I am a foolish little 
thing. Tell me you love me thi best !” 

“The best! There is no room for posi- 
tives and comparatives in the world you occu- 
py, Mary : you fill it all. It is with another and 
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distinct being, it seems to me, that I care for 
the few others I know and love. Rest easy, 
little jealous heart ! You have a realm to your- 
self— -it is your own, and can never belong to 
any one besides.” 

Never, never! Are you quite sure! If I 
were to die — ” 

‘‘Hush!” 

** It is so strange. I wonder if Bertha knew — ” 
“ Dear Bertha 1 To think that the first even- 
ing you spent at Chfie she had to coax me into 
coming to talk with you, Mary ! I did not like 
strangers, and I was cross and cold, and resolved 
to find you disagreeable. Ah ! what an age 
seems past since then.^ 

“Yes.” 

“ It makes me very happy to know that Ber- 
tha and you will love one another. She is so 
good, so noble ! The true, earnest character 
of a woman I would choose from all others to 
be the fr^nd of my — my 

There was a silence. How merrily the waves 
sang, as they dashed on the rocks, and how the 
sunshine glared, reflected in the emerald sea ! 
Then chimed in again the soft girlish voice : 

“ I shall be glad when Bertha knows. I hope 
she will love me — ^will be my friend, as you 
say.” 

“ She will, she will, for.tny sake, as well as 
for yours, Mary. I was near telling her all the 
o^er evening when I was here. I so yearned 
to confide in her what I had not then tol^ even 
to you But some interruption occurred, and 
afterward I was glad I had said nothing. For, 
in case I had found that — ^you did not love me 
— I could not have endured that even Bertha 
should have known — ” 

“^Ah, don’t look so stem, GcoflTrey ! You 
frighten me.” 

“ Am I so terrible !” he rejoined, with a light 
laugh. “ Well, then, we will think of the hap- 
piness it will be 72010, when I tell Bertha, and 
lead you to her kind arms — ” i 

Somehow, the ne]^t words floated from me. ] 
It was as if a great tide of roaring waters ; 
rushed up into my bi^ain, and drowned all sense I 
for a time. Upon this dull blank, consciousness I 
slowly broke. Piercing the hollow murmur yet 
resounding in my ears, came a voice, gradually | 
growing more distant. They were going : | 

“ Let me hold your hand, darling. I must 
guide you over these rocks. Take care, child, 
take careV’ 

And then, nothing disturbed the stillness. 
The waves sang on, the little pebbles glittered 
in the sunshine, the silver-sailed boat nodded 
to its shadow in the glassy sea, and I stood 
gazing in a kind of wonder at my hands, all 
tom and bleeding, where I had clutched fierce 
hold of the %harply-pointed rocks beside which 

I had been siding 

At the shru very gate stood a servant watch- 
ing for me. Ime told me that Miss Lester and 
Mr. Latimer had been waiting for me all the 
afternoon — ^that they were now in the drawing- 
room at tea. I passed through the garden. 


I crossed the lawn, and stood for a moment at 
the open window before entering. My father 
and my step-mother were there with them. 
Mary was leaning back in a great arm-chaii^ 
GeofiTrey seated opposite to her — ^his eyes rest^ 
lessly wandering about the room, yet ever iw- 
turning to her face. A pale, fregile face it was, 
with the drooped eyes, and the long tresses of 
fair hair floating round it. There was a trem- 
bling consciousness in the quivering mouth — ^in 
the downcast eyes. I did not dare look longer 
on her — I stepped into the room. 

“Ah, Bertha!” Geoflrey sprang to my side, 
and clasped my hand ; and Mary timidly stole 
up, and tried to wind her arms round me. 

“ Go away, all of you !” I cried, releasing 
myself, with a loud laugh ; “ don’t you see I’m 
wounded, and must be delicately handled.” I 
held out my hands in testimony. “ This comes 
of climbing rocks in a hurry.” 

“Did you fall! did you hurt yourself!” anx- 
iously asked Geoffrey. 

“Yes ; both ; I should like some tea,” I ad(b- 
ed, passing to the tea-table, and sitting beside 
my step-mother. 

“ Poor thing ; I dare say it has shaken you,” 
observed she, ever compassionate to physical ail- 
ments. 

“ Shaken her — ^Bertha !” repeated my father. 
“ Stuff! I defy any amount of tumble to ruffle 
Bertha’s equanimity. She’s a thorough Cor- 
nish woman — ^bred among the cliffs and rocks 
of our rough coast, till she’s almost rock her- 
self. Arn’t you, Bertha!” 

“Quite, sir.” 

“ Not quite,” said Geoffrey, seating himself 
beside me. “ Ah, those poor little hands — ^how 
terribly they have been cut by the cruel rocks. 
Why don’t you bind them up, Bertha!” 

“ Ah, let ne — ^let me !” cried Mary. She 
knelt dowfl at my feet, and drew forth her 
delicate little cambric handkerchief, and gently 
took hold of my hand. I held my breath — ^I 
might have borne it only I saw the look of his 
eyes as they were fixed on her. I snatched the 
hand away, and drew back my chair from her 
as she leaned against it. She would have fallen 
forward, but that Geoffrey’s arm was quick to 
support hftr, and to raise her to her feet. 

“ Dear Bertha, did I hurt you!” she inquired 
— and she would persist in hovering round me, 
looking at me with her affectionate eyes — 
while he watched her, and loved her more, I 
knew, for her care of me. 

“ 1 can not bear to be touched,” I answered ; 
“I am afraid I must forfeit my character of 
being perfect flint after all — for you see this 
casualty has somewhat disordered my nerves.” 

“Nerves!” growled my &ther; “the first 
time I ever heard the words from your lips. 
Don’t ymi take to nerves, for mercy’s sake !’' 

“ There is no fear of that,” cried I, laughing; 
“and pray don’t let any one alarm themselves 
about me,” I added, looking mockingly on the 
anxious faces of Geoffrey and Mary, “ I am 
perfectly able to take care of myself, wounded 
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though I am. I ought to apologize for occupy- 
ing so much of your tiilie and attention.” 

“ Don’t talk like that, Bertha,” said Geoffrey, 
gravely ; “ you know what concerns you, con- 
cerns us !” 

Us ! The word stung mo into fury, and I 
could not trust myself to speak. 

I so regret,” said the polite, equable tones 
of my step-mother, as she turned to her guests, 
” that we should all have been out when you 
came. Y ou must have waited here some hours. 
Such a pity !” 

” Wo went down to the shore to look for 
Bertha among the rocks,” said Geoffrey; 
wonder we did not see* you,” he continued, 
addressing me, ” since you were there. We | 
called you — ^we hunted for you. You must 
have wandered very far.” 

“ Yes,” I replied, briefly, ” I had.” | 

am afraid you are tired,” he pursued, in a 
lower tone, ” and yet I do so wish that we may 
have one of our happy twilight loiterings up 
and down the shrubbery walk this evening. 
Will you, Berthal” | 

“No, I can not — am weary,” I said. My j 
own voice smote strangely on my ear, it was so 
harsh. But he did not notice it — for Mary was 
speaking to him. 

“Mrs. Warburton has no objection — she 
may come.” 

“ Ah, Bertha, will you come back with us to 

F this evening 1” said Geoffrey, with great 

animation ; “ that will be better still. Will you 
come?” 

** It is impossible,” said I, still quietly ; “ I 
can not leave home.” 

“ 1 had to meet the entreaties of Mary — ^the 
anxious remonstrances of Geoffrey. At length 
they left me, and talked apart together. It was 
about me, I knew. He was uneasy about me 
— thought that my confinement to* the house 
during Mrs. Warburton’s illness had been too 
much for me. He said so, when he came up to 
me again. 

“ And I have been thinking that you ought to 
have some one to take care of you, dear Bertha ; 
and if you do not feel well enough to leave 
home, Mary shall stay here with you, and nurse 
you. She wishes to do so.” s 

I yet retained enough of reason to keep calm 
in order to prevent that plan’s accomplishment. 
I had half anticipated it — I dreaded that I might 
presently encourage it — and then ! No, I dared 
not have her left with me. So I whispered to 
Geoffrey that ho must not propose such a 
scheme — ^that it would ruffle my step-mother to 
have an unpremeditated guest in the house that 
evening-^thsit it could not be. 

“ Ah, poor Bertha !” ho said tenderly ; “ dear 
Bertha! Some day she shall be better cared 
for.” 

His pity — his tenderness — maddened me. I 
started from my seat, and went out into the 
cool evening air. Mary followed me. 

“ See, the moon is rising !” cried I, merrily. 
“ Did you ever see the moon rise over the sea 
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from our rocks, down there? Our beautifiil 
rocks !” 

“No — ^let us go there and watch it. Papa 
and mamma won’t be here with the carriage for 
a whole hour yet, and your papa is going to 
carry off Mr. Latimer to look at some horaes. 
And I love the rocks— don’t you ?” 

“ Ay — ^the happy, beautiful rocks !” • 

“ Come, then, 1 know the way.” She ran on 
before ; I followed slowly, vaguely feeling that 
the air was pleasant and cool to my brow, and 
that it was easier to breathe out of the house. 
Befo^ I reached the wicket, through which 
Mary had already disappeared, I was joined by 
Geoffrey. 

“you said you were too tired to walk with 
fnc,” he said in smiling reproach; “but you 
are going with Mary. Well, I forgive you. 
And, ah ! Bertha, let mo tell you now — ” 

“ No, no, I can’t wait,” I cried ; “ besides — 
don’t you hear my father calling you ] He is 
impatient — ^you must go to him directly.” 

“ Soie /” Ho turned away shrugging hia 
shoulders with an air of forced resignation. I 
watched him till a turn in the path hid him* 
and the sound of his footsteps ceased. I was 
quite alone in the solemn stillness of the twi- 
light. A faint odor stole from the flowers that 
nodded on their stems in the evening breeze ; 
the murmur of the waves flowing , in on the 
shore below came hushingly to my ears ; and 
the nflbon was just breaking from a great white 
cloud — ^its beams lay on the sea in a long treuir 
bling column of light. The purity, the peace 
of the time fell on my heart like snow upon a 
furnace. There was that within me which was 
fiercely at war with every thing calm or holy. 

I turned away from the moonlight — from the 
flowers; and with eyes bent fixedly on the 
ground, I trod the garden path to and fro — to 
and fro — thinking ! — 

“Bertha — Bertha! oh, come !” * 

A voice, strained to its utmost yet still 
coming faintly, as from a distance, called upon 
my name. I know I must have licard it many 
times before it penetrated the chaos of my mind, 
and spoke to my comprehension. Then I knew 
it was Mary, who had long ago hastened down 
among the rocks, and who wondered, doubtless, 
that I did not join her. I paused and listened 
again. 

“ Oh, come I Bertha, Bertha, help me 1” 

The voice sunk with a despairing cadence. 
What could it mean — that earnest supplicating 
cry ? I was bewildered, at first ; and then I 
thought it must have been my own fancy that 
invested the dim sounds with such a wild and 
imploring tone. But I hurried through the 
wicket and down the path, when, midway, I 
was arrested by another cry, more ('Xstinct now, 
because nearer. 

“ Save me ! Bertha, Bertha— |hclp !” 

Then I understood all. Her inexperienced 
steps had wandered into one of those bewilder- 
ing convolutions of the rocks, and the advancing 
tide jiow barred her egresij. 1 stood motionless 
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08 the conviction flashed upon me. Quick, 
shrill, despairing came the cries, now. 

** Come to me, oh, come and save me ! I shall 
be drowned — drowned. Oh, Geoffrey, Geof* 
frey ! help me ! Don’t let me die— -come to me, 
Geoffrey!” 

Even in her desperation her voiqe took a ten- 
derer tone in calling on his name. And I did 
* not move. Shriek upon shriek smote on the 
stillness ; but well I knew that all ears save 
mine were far away ; that the loudest cry that 
could come from the young, delicate girl, would 
never be heard, except by me. Soon, exhausted 
by her own violence, her voice died away mto a 
piteous wailing, amid Which I could catch broken 
words — words that rooted anew my stubborn 
feet to the ground; words that scorched* and 
seared me, and hardened into a purpose the bad 
thoughts, that at first only confus^ly whirled 
and throbbed at my heart. 

** Geoffrey ! come quickly to me. I shall die. 
Oh, Geoffrey ! it is so hard to die tujw ! Wlicrc 
are you, that you do not come to save me 1 Oh, 
Geoffrey ! my Geoffrey !” 

“ He will never hear, he is &r away,” I said 
to myself ; ” there is no help for her, none.” I 
felt myself smiling at the thought. 

“ I am drowning ! Oh, the cruel sea — the ; 
dreadful, dreadful rocks !” shrieked the voice. I 

“ The beautiful rocks,” 1 muttered, ” you said 
ypu loved them, but a little while ago. It was 
there that you and he — Ay, shriek on 

The advancing tide was not more cruel, the 
hard rocks more immovable, than I, as I stood 
listening, till again the cries subsided ftito a 
moaning that blended with the rush of the waves. 

Oh, my mother ! my mother ! Heaven help 
me — ^havc mercy on me!” 

The voice was suddenly quite hushed. I shiv- 
ered, and a strange, awful, deadly feeling stole 
over me. In that minute what an ago passed. 

« 1 know how murderers feel. 

But God is merciful — ^most merciful. Again the 
supplicating voice rose to my cars, this time like 
music. I spmng froili the ground where the mo- 
ment before I liad crouched, and dashed down 
the cliff. 

My mind was perfectly clear. It has been a 
blessed thought to me, since, that it was no de- 
lirious impulse turned me on my way to save 
her. I might have been mad before, I was not 
now. I had full command of my reason, and 
as I clamt^red along, I at once decided on the 
only plan by which I could rescue her. I knew 
every turn and twist of the rocks, and very soon 
I gained a high peak, above where she stood, at 
the farthest corner of a little creek, into which 
the tide was driving rapidly. There was no time 
to lose. I slid down the steep, smooth rock to 
her side. Si|^c was nearly unconscious with ter- 
ror, yet when she saw me she uttered a glad 
cry, and woui^ her arms round my neck in her 
old caressing way. I let them stay there. I tried 
to arouse her courage. I told her I would savo 
her, or wc would die together. I bade her cling 
fast to me, and fear nothing ; and then, with 


one arm strongly holding her slender, childish 
form, and with the othef, grasping the rocks for 
support, I waded with her through the waters. 

Before we rounded the chain of steep rocks 
which had shut her in from the shore, she faint- 
ed. I was very strong. I raised her in my arms, 
and clasped her close. I climbed my way with 
vigor, 1 never felt her weight. I felt nothing, 
except thanksgiving that she was living, breath- 
ing, safe ! 

A sound of voices came confusedly from the 
clifl'. I answered with all the power I could, 
and I was heard. Ere I gained the foot of the 
cliff, 1 saw, in the clear moonlight, a figure rush- 
ing toward us — Geoffrey. It yet rings in my 
cars, the terrible cry which burst from him, as he 
beheld the figure lying lifeless in my arms. 

“ She is living, she is safe !” I cried. I saw 
the change in his face, as ho snatched her from 
me to his heart. Then I fell at his feet, and 
knew no more. 


UNCLE BERNARD’S STORY. 

O H ! Uncle Bernard,” cried all together a group 
of little people, “tell us a story.” 

Uncle Bernard, a white-haired old man, whose 
easy-chair had been drawn to a warm corner, 
for the winter was howling against the win- 
dows, looked up from his large-print Bible and 
smiled fondly on their rosy faces : “A story ! 
let me read you one out of this good book.” 

“ Oh ! no,” says bold little Bob, as he caught 
the old man round the neck, “ we know all the 
Bible stories ; tell us a fairy talc!” 

“Yes! yes! Undo Bernard,” chomped the 
rest, “ a fairy talc, a fairy talc, a fairy talc ; you 
have never told us a fairy tale.” 

“ No, deary, I have never told you a fairy tale. 
Fairy talcs are lies, and young folks like you 
should not Ic^ve to hear lies, nor old folks like 
me should ciot tell lies.” 

“ Oh ! but Uncle Bernard, wc know that fairy 
talcs ain’t true, but it is such fun to hoar them.” 

“ Well, my pets. I’ll try to tell you a story 
that sounds like a fairy tale, and yet is all true. 
Sit down and listen. 

“ Once upon a time, and a great while ago, 
there lived in a wide wood a wild man, whose 
name wag Slhenos. His father and mother had 
been keepers of a lovely garden, where they 
dwelt in peace with our go(^ God ; but he, very 
early in his childhood, had wandered far ofl' and 
lost himself among the shadows of the forest, 
where he soon forgot all the little that he knew. 
Not only his head and face, but also his whole 
body, was covered with long shaggy hair ; his 
nails were like claws, and he could climb the 
trees or swim in the water as easily as walk on 
the ground. Gigantic in height, his shoulders 
were broad and his limbs sturdy. Ho could 
outrun the swiftest deer, hit with a stone the 
flying bird, and kill with his knotty club the 
fiercest beasts. He ate only what he won in 
the chase, with some pleasant herbs or fruits, 
or honey which he found in hollow trunks and 
among the rocks ; and ho drank only water 
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from springs, or the deep river which flowed 
through the valley. He slept in caves or in the 
crotches of trees, lest the prowling beasts should 
catch him unawares. Yet, savage as he was, 
he had a certain nobleness and rough grace of 
mien which distinguished him as superior to 
the brutes around him, and made them acknowl- 
edge him as their lord. Thus he lived, lonely 
and unhappy, and, notwithstanding his strength, 
full of fears. 

One day as he was pushing through a 
thicket to reach the river, he heard singing 
sweeter than any he had ever heard. He 
thought at first that it was a bird, but he knew 
the songs of all birds, and that this was not like 
any one of them. He dashed on, and saw re- 
clining on the bank of the river a creature so 
lovely that he stood still in wonder, trembling 
with a new feeling that shot like fire through 
his heart and joints. Her form (his woodman’s 
eye saw at once that the delicate proportions 
were those of a female) was something like his 
own, but fair and elegant where his was brown 
and shaggy. Around her was cast a loose 
white robe, and about her shoulders floated a 
scarf, blue as the sky. While she sung, she 
looked upward as if some one was hearing her, 
whom Sthenos could not see, and then she 
listened as if to a voice he could not hear. 
Soon turning her eyes upon him, she smiled 
with ravishing sweetness, and beckoned him 
nearer. Awe-struck, but drawn irresistibly on, 
he fell at her feet, gazing on her beautiful face. I 
She spoke in accents of his early speech, which 
now came back to his understanding, and said : 

* Sthenos, our good God whom you have so 
long forgotten has not forgotten you ; but pity- 
ing your loneliness and misery, has sent me to 
live with you and bo your friend. Already 1 
love you, and you must take 190 to your heart 
and give me your love.* • 

As she spoke she bent down and wiped his 
forehead, from which she had parted his matted 
locks, looking with her clear blue eyes into his, 
until his whole being seemed drawn out to her, 
and he laid her head with its bright golden curls 
on his broad breast, and felt an ecstasy of in- 
expressible happiness. 

“ * And now that I am to dweV with you, 
dear Sthenos, lead me to your home 1 * 

** * Home !* replied he, ‘ 1 know not what you 
mean !’ 

** * Where do you rest after the chase, or 
amid the darkness 1 Where do you eat your 
food, and where do you most delight to bel 
That is home.’ 

** * I have no home. All places in the forest 
are alike to me. Wliere weariness or night 
comes upon me, there I lie down ; when I have 
killed the deer then 1 eat. I have never thought 
of a home.* 

“‘Come, then,’ said she, sweetly, ‘let us 
seek a spot where we will make a home for 
ourselves ;* and putting her slender hand in 
his, she led him on until they came to a foun- 
tain gushing out from under a high rock, before 


which a sunny meadow spread itself toward the 
southwest, blooming with harebells and daisy- 
cups, and pansies, and many more wild flowers. 
*ls it not charming 1’ said she; *the spring 
shall give us water, and the rock guard us from 
the fierce north wind, and we can look out upon 
the sunlight and the shadows as they float min- 
gled together over the green grass and the 
flowers that spring up through the verdure. 

“ Sthenos smiled, and, though he could not 
understand all her meaning, he felt a charm 'of 
nature he had never before known. 

“ * Now,’ she said, ‘ the sun, though its light 
be ftleasant, looks down too hotly upon us ; and 
when the night comeft, the dews will fall and 
the winds chill us. Go, break off boughs from 
the trees, and strip the broad bark from the 
decayed birches.’ This was an easy task for 
the vigorous man ; and in the mean time she 
had gathered heaps of dry mosses, and the spicy 
shoots from the hemlocks, and spread them 
deeply over the leaf-covered ground. Then 
leaning the thick boughs against each other, 
and laying, by her directions, the curved bark, 
overlapping m successive and continuous layers 
upon them, Sthenos saw as his work a rude, 
but safe hut, and said : ‘ This shall bo our home. 

I go for our evening meal and dashing into 
the forest, he B009 returned with wood-pigeons 
and a young fawn 'which he had killed, casting 
them at the feet of his gentle wife, who ha^ al- 
rcasAy arranged in leafy cups the berries which 
she had gathered from the meadow ; and Stho- 
nos beheld wild flowers, mingled with long, 
trailing, delicate vines, adorning the entrance 
of their home. 

“ The simple meal, soon prepared by her 
skillful hands, he thought more savoury than 
he had ever had ; but before she suffered him 
to partake, she pointed upward, and with clasped 
hands san g praise to our good G od the giver. An 
hour of delicious friendship stole away, as hand 
in hand they looked into each other’s eyes — 
thoughts he knew not how to speak, and she 
needed no words to utter. TheA another hymn 
to our good God, the sleepless Preserver, she 
warbled from her lips of gurgling melody, and 
the pair sank to rest. 

“ Thus sped on day after day, and night after 
night. Gradually Sthenos lost his fierceness, 
save in th^struggles of the chase. She had 
fashioned for him soft garments out of fawn- 
skins and feathers, which now ho wore less for 
need than pride, and to please his skillful friend. 
His shaggy hair was smoothed into curling 
grace ; the hut constantly received new con- 
veniences and ornaments from his strong or 
her cunning hand ; and happy was he after his 
toils in the forest to return bearing a rich 
honeycomb, or leading a goat with full udders 
to his home, dear because hers. 

“ On waking ' one dewy morning, ho looked 
fondly in her loving face, beaming with tender, 
holy thoughts, and said, ‘You called me Sthe- 
nos, but have never told me the name by which 
I &jp. to call you, my dearest.’ 
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‘ You have just pronounced the name I love 
beet, except when you call me your wife and 
your friend. I have had several names in the 
land whence I came to be near you ; but that 
by which our good God wished you to know 
me is Enthymia. And, dear Sthenos, when- 
ever you are in trouble, in need, or in doubt, 
call Enthymia to your side, and whatever love 
*can do, I will gladly perform. With your 
strength and my c^ectionate zeal, and the bless- 
ing of our go^ God, we shall be happy as 
we may in tUs wild wood ; but the go^ God 
has promised me that when you shall have 
learned to sing and pray with me, that our two 
beings shall be blended into one, and we shall 
leave the forest to go and dwell in a gai^en 
with our good God, far more beautiful than\he 
one from which you strayed a long while ago.’ 

* 0 happy hope,* replied Sthenos ; * I can 
think of no higher bliss than that your loveli- 
ness should be mingled with my strength, ex- 
cept that my strength shall be forever united to 
your dear thoughts.’ 

“ * Say not so, Sthenos,’ answered she look- 
ing up with a holy smile, like morning light 
sparkling in the dew ; * our highest j<^ will be 
to dwell with our go^ God.’ 

*‘From that moment Sthenos earnestly en- 
deavored to learn the hymps and prayers of 
Enthymia. They lived long in the forest, and 
children were bom to them, three sons like their 
father, vigorous; three daughters like fheir' 
mother, graceful. But one fair morning the 
father and the mother came not from their 
chamber (for the little hut had given place \o a 
wide dwelling) : their children went anxiously 
in to seek them, but they found them not. 
Sthenos and Enthjrmia were gone to the garden 
of our good God. 

** The children were mute in wonder and sad- 
ness, when suddenly the chamber was filled 
vivth ravishing light and delicious odors, and 
three radiant angels hovered over the bed ; and 
the roof opened, and the children could see far 
up into the sky, and saW a glorious being stand- 
ing under the Tree of Life, before the throne 
of God ; and in the smiling countenance of the 
glorious being they recognized strangely, but 
sweetly mingled, the love of both father and 
mother. And one of the angels said (he was 
the tallest of the three) : ' I pointeSout the way 
to them and encouraged them to strive to reach 
the garden.^ 

“ ^ And I,’ said the second, on whose bosom 
shone a gem like a golden anchor, * bore them 
up on my wings. 

“ ' And I,’ joyfully exclaimed the third, who 
eyes like the first spring violets washed 
with rain, * have made them both one forever.’ 

“ Then tun\^ing to her sister angels, she said : 
‘ Your tasks for them are over ; but I go to fill 
their united being with immortal happiness.* ” 
Ah ! Uncle Aemard,” cried Gertrude, “that 
is ft fairy tale; but what queer 

lunics, Btfasnos and Enthymia ; whsi do th^ 
ineanl’* 


“ I made them out oLthe Greek,” answered 
the old man : “ and by Irenes, I mean man left 
to himself, when he would be a mere savage ; 
and by Enthymia, I mean wisdom sent to him 
by our good God, to teach him how to live on 
earth and prepare for heaven. Wlien man is 
transformed to holy wisdom, and uses his 
strength for wise ends, he becomes all good, 
and God takes him up to the second Para- 
dise.” 

“Yes,” says little Charley, “and the angel 
with the anchor is Hope.” 

“ And the tallest angel is Faith,” adds Robert, 

“ for faith gives pious people courage.” 

“ And the gentle blue-eyed one must be Love, 
for love lives forever,” whispers Gertrude in 
Uncle Bernard’s ear. 

“ Bless you, dear child ! you look like her»” 
whispers back Uncle Bernard. 

THE SENSITIVE MOTHER. 

HEN you are married, Isabel, and hava 
children of your own, you will then know 
how much I love you.” 

“ I know you love me, dear mother. If I did 
not acknowledge and understand your love what 
should I be but the most ungrateful of living 
beings 1” 

“ No one who is not a mother herself can 
rightly understand a mother’s love. What you 
feel for me, and what you fancy I fed for you, 
comes no nearer the reality, Isabel, than the 
chirp of the sparrow does to the song of the 
nightingale. The fondest child docs not fully 
return the love of the coldest mother.” 

Tears came into Isabel’s eyes, for her mother 
spoke in tender, querulous accents of uncom- 
plaining wrong, which went to the daughter’s 
heart. Mrs. Gray was one of those painfully 
introspective pCiople who live on themselves ; 
who think ifo one loves as they love, no one 
suffers as they suffer; who believe they give 
their heart’s blood to receive back ice and snow, 
and who pass their lives in agonizing those they 
would die to benefit. A more lonely-hearted 
woman never, in her own opinion, existed, al- 
though her husband had, she thought, a certain 
affection from habit for her ; but any real heart 
sympathy, &ny love equal to her fond adoration 
of him, was no more like her own feelings than 
stars are equal to the noon-day sun. 

“ Not a bad simile, my dear,” Mr. Gray once 
answered, with his pleasant smile, “ since the 
stars are suns themselves< — and if we could 
change our point of view we might find them 
even bigger and brighter than our own sun. 
Who knows but, after all, I, who am such a 
clod compared to you — ^who am, you say, so 
cold and unimaginative — that my star is not a 
bigger, stronger sun than yours.” 

His wife gave back a pale smile of patient 
suftering, and said, sadly : “ Ah, Herbert ! if you 
knew what agony I endure when you turn my 
affection into ridicule, you would surely spare 
me.” 

The frank. Joyous husband, was, as he ox- 
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pressed it, ** shut up for the evening.*’ And 
then Mrs. Gray wept (fsntly, and called herself 
the “ family kill-joy.” 

With lier daughter it was the same. Isabel’s 
whole soul and Ufo were devoted to her mother. 
She was the centre round which that young 
existence steadily revolved. The daughter had 
not a thought of which her mother was not the 
principal object, not a wish of which her mother 
was not the actuating spirit : yet Mrs. Gray could 
never be brought to believe that her daughter’s 
love equaled hers by countless degrees. Isabel 
worked for her, played to her, read to her, walk- 
ed with her, lived for her. “ Duty, my Isabel, 
is not love, and I am not blind enough to mis- 
take the one for the other.” This was all the 
reward Isabel received. When she fell in love, 
as she did with Charles Houghton, Mrs. Gray’s 
happiness was at an end. Henceforth her life 
was one long weak wail of desolation. She | 
was nothing now ; her child had cast her out 
of her heart, and had given the dearest place to 
another ; her own child, her Isabel, her treas- 
ure, her life, her soul. Her hour had passi d ; ; 
but even death seemed to have forgotten her. 
No one loved her now. She was a down-trod- j 
den wonn ; a poor despised old woman ; an un- | 
loved childless widow ! Ah ! why could she not 
die ! What sin had she committed to be so 
sorely tried 1 

Isabel had many sorrowful hours, and held 
many long debates with her conscience, asking 
herself more than once whether she ought not 
to give up her engagement with Charles Hough- 
ton if its continuance made her mother so un- 
happy ; also whether the riglit thing was not 
always the most painful. But her conseience 
did not make out a clear case of filial obligation 
to this extent, for there was a duty due to her 
betrothed ; and Isabel felt she ]}ad no right to 
trifle lA'ith any man after having taught him to 
love her. 8he owed the first duty to her pa- 
rents ; but she was not free from obligation to 
her lover ; and, even for her mother’s sake, she 
must not quite forget this obligation. So her 
engagement wont on, saddened by her mother’s 
eomplaiiits. 

** My love,” said her father, Houghton has 
been speaking to me of your marrii^e, to-day ; 
come into my study.” 

Isabel, pale and red by turns, followed her 
father, dreading both his acquiescence or re- 
fusal. In one she heard her mother’s sobs, in 
the other her lover’s despair. 

** He says. Bell, that you have been engaged 
above a year. We must not be hard on him. 
He is naturally desirous to have the affair set- 
tled. What do you sayl Will a month from 
this seem to you too soon for your marriage 1” 

” As you wish, papa,” said Isabel, breaking 
up a spray of honey-suokle. 

” No, no, as you wish, my dear child. Do 
you think you would be happy with Houghtoni 
Have you known him long enough 1” 

” Yes, papa ; but — ’* 

•* But what, love 1” * 


“ I hesitate to leave mamma” (her head sor- 
rowfully bent down). 

** That is the trial of life, my child,” said Mr. 
Gray, in a low tone ; his face full of that quiet 
sorrow of a firm nature which represses all out- 
ward expression, lest it add a double burden on 
another. ” Yet it is one which, by the nature 
of things, must bo borne. We can not expect 
to keep you with us always ; and although it* 
will be a dark day to us when you are gone, yet 
I if it is for your happiness, it ought to be so for 
ours. Tell me. Bell : what answer do you wish 
me to givel” 

“Will he not wait a little time yeti” and the 
girl crept closer to her*father. 

“I see I must act without you,” he said* 
smiling, and patting her cheek. 

“ Poor Chules !” she half-sighed. 

Her father smiled still, but this time rather 
sadly, and said : “ There, go back to your motlw 
cr, child. You are a baby yet, and do not know 
your own mind better thw a girl who has to 
choose between two toys. You do not know 
which to leave, and which to take. I must, it 
seems, choose for you.” 

“Oh, papa!” 

“Yes — ^you need not look so distressed. 
Trust to me, and meanwhile — go : your mother 
will be wearying fqr you.” 

Although this liftle scene had sunk an old 
sorrow deeper into his heart, Mr. Gray w^, 
whe'^ he joined the family, calm, almost mer^. 
Ho challenged Charles to a game of bowls on 
the lawn, and ran a race with Isabel round the 
gardbn. When he returned to his wife she told 
him pettishly, “that it was a marvel to her how 
he could be so unfeeling. Sec how she sufifer- 
cd from this terrible marriage ! And yet she 
had no right to suffer more than he ; but,” 
sighed the lady, “ no man ever loved as much 
as woman loves 

“ And don’t you tliink I feel, my dear, be- 
cause I don’t talk^ Can you not understand 
the duty of silence 1 Complaints may at times 
bo mere selfishness.” * • 

He spoke very mournfully. She shook her 
head. “ People who can control themselves so 
entirely,” she said, “ have seldom much to con- 
trol. If you felt as 1 do about our darling child, 
you could neither keep silence nor feign hap- 
piness ” 

Herbert smiled, but made no answer; and 
Mrs. Gray fairly cried over Isabel’s hard fate in 
having such an indiflerent father. 

It was all settled : Isabel was to be married 
in a month’s time. Charles mildly complained 
of the delay, and thought a fortnight ample time 
for any preparations ; but Isabel told him that 
a month was ridiculously soon, and she wished 
her father had doubled it ; “ only I long very 
much to see Scotland.” They were to go to 
the Highlands to spend their honeymoon. 

Mrs. Gray was entirely incon^lable. The poor 
woman was not well, and her wrves were more 
than ordinarily irritable. She Aye herself a good 
dealpf extra trouble, toowmeh more than was 
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necessary — and took cold by standing in a 
draught, cutting out a gown for Isabel ; which 
the maid would have done a great deal better, 
and would not have complained of the fatigue 
of.standing so long, which Mrs. Gray did all 
day long. Her cold, and her grief, and her 
weariness made her the most painful compan- 
ion, especially to a devoted daughter. She wept 
day and night, and coughed in the intervals. 
She did not eat, and answered every one who 
pressed any kind of food on her reproachfully, 
as if they had insulted her. She slept very lit- 
tle, and denied even that little. She was al- 
ways languid, and excess of crushed hopes and 
unrequited affection stimulated her iu'o a fever. 

The marriage-day drew nearer. The prepara- 
tions, plentifully interspersed with Mrs. Gray’s 
sighs, and damped by her tears, savored less of 
a wedding than of a funeral, at which Mrs. 
Gray was chief mourner. The father, on the 
contrary — to whom Isabel was the only bright 
spot in life, and who would lose all in losing 
her — ^was the gayest of the party. Isabel her- 
self, divided between her lover and her parents, 
was half-distracted with her conflicting feelings, 
and often wished she had never seen Charles 
Houghton at all. She told him so once, to his 
great dismay, after a scene of hysterics and , 
fainting-fits performed by her mother. 

It wanted only a week now to the marriage 
vi^en Herbert Gray came down to breakfast 
alone. f 

Where is mammal” asked Isabel. 

She is not well, my dear, and will have 
breakfast in bed.” 

“ Poor mamma ! — how long her cold has con- 
tinued. What can bo done for her?” 

“ W e must send for Doctor Melville if she 
does not get better soon. I am quite uneasy 
about her, and have been so for some time : but 
she did not wish a physician to be sent for.” 

* There is no danger?” asked Isabel, anx- 
iously. 

Her father did no{ answer for a moment; 
then he said, ^avely : “ She was never strong, 
and I find her much weakened by her cough.” 

By this time breakfast was ready, and Isabel 
prepared to take up her mother’s tray. She 
looked at her father lovingly when she passed 
him, and turned back at the door, and smiled. 
Then she softly ascended the stairs. A fearful 
fit of cougjiing seemed to have been suddenly 
arrested as she entered her mother’s room. 
She placed the tray gently on the dressing- 
table. 

There was a faint moan ; a moan which caused 
Isabel an agony of terror. On tearing back the 
curtains, she beheld her mother lying like a 
corpse — ^the bed-clothes saturated with blood. 
At first she thought of murder, and looked wild- 
ly round the room, expecting to see some one 
again clutch at that sacred life ; but Mrs. Gray 
said faintly, “ iVave only broken a blood-vessel, 
my love ; send iVr your father.” A new nature 
seemed to be ro\^ in Isabel. Agitated and 
frightened as she wa^,. a womanly self-posses- 


sion seemed to give her double power, both of 
act and vision, and to bifiry forever all the child 
in her heart. She forgot herself. She thought 
only of her mother, and what would be good 
for her. As with all strong natures, sympathy 
took at once the form of help rather than of 
pity. She rang the bell, and called the maid. 
” Go down and tell my father he is wanted 
here,” she said, quietly. ** Mamma is very ill. 
Make haste and tell my father; but do not fright- 
en him.” 

She went back to her mother’s room, quietly 
and steadily, without a sign of terror or bewil- 
derment. She washed the blood from her face 
gently ; and, without raising her head, she drew 
off the crimsoned cap. Not to shock her father 
by the suddenness of all the ghastly evidences 
of danger, perhaps of death, she threw clean 
linen over the bed, and placed wet towels on 
her mother’s breast. Then, as her father enter- 
ed, she drew back the curtains, and opened the 
window, saying, softly, “ Do not speak loud, 
dear papa. She has broken a blood-vessel 

Herbert Gray, from whom his daughter had 
inherited all her self-command, saw at a glance 
that every thing was already done which could 
be done without professional advice ; and, giv- 
ing his wife’s pale cheek a gentle kiss, he left 
the room, saying, simply, ”God bless you!” 
and in less time than many a younger and more 
active man could have done it, was at Doctor 
Melville’s door. 

All this self-possession seemed to Mrs. Gray 
only intense heartlessness ; and she lay there 
brooding over the indifference of her husband 
and child with such bitterness, that at last she 
burst into a fit of hysterical tears, and threw 
herself into such agitation, that she brought 
back the bleeding from the ruptured vessel to a 
more alarmingHsxtent than before. She would 
have been ifiore comforted, ten thousand times, 
if they had both fallen to weeping and wailing, 
and had rendered themselves useless by indulg- 
ence in grief Love with her meant pity and 
caresses. 

“ Oh, child !” gasped Mrs. Gray, “how little 
you love me !” 

Isabel said nothing for a moment. She kiss- 
ed her mother’s hand, and with difficulty re- 
pressed her tears ; for it was a terrible accusa^ 
tion, and almost destroyed her calmness. Bui, 
fearing that any exhinltion of emotion would 
excite and harm her mother, she pressed back 
the tears into her inmost heart, and only said, 
“ Dearest mother, you know I love you more 
than my life!” 

But Mrs. Gray was resolved to see in all this 
calmness only apathy. She loosened her daugh- 
ter’s hand pettishly, and sobbed afresh. If 
Isabel had wept a sea of tears, and had run the 
risk of killing her with agitation, she would have 
been better pleased than now. Isabel thought 
her mind was rather affected, and looked anx- 
iously for her father. 

“ Don’t stay with me, Isabel ! Go— go— yon 
want to go !” sobbed Mrs. Gray, at long, long 
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intervale. “ Go to your lover, he is the first 
consideration now.*’ • 

“ Dear mamma, why do you say such terrible 
things'?” said the girl, soothingly. “What 
has come to you 1” 

“ If you loved me,” sighed Mrs. Gray, “ you 
would act differently !” 

At this moment Herbert Gray and Dr. Mel- 
ville entered. Having examined the patient, 
the doctor at once said, 

“ You have done every thing, Miss Isabel, 
like the most experienced nurse. You deserve 
great praise. Had you been less capable or less 
self-possessed, your mother might have lost her 
life.” 

He said this to comfort the patient ; but she 
turned away sadly, and murmured, 

“ My child docs not love me ; she has done 
her duty ; but duty is not love !” 

Mrs. Gray recovered from this phase of her 
illness only to fall into another more dangerous. 
In a few weeks she was pronounced in a deep 
decline, which might last for some years, or be 
ended in comparatively a few days — one of thohe 
lingering and capricious forms of consumption, 
that keeps every one in a kind of suspense, than 
which the most painful certainty would be bet- 
tcr. 

Of course Isabel’s marriage was postponed to 
an indefinite time,’ and Charles Houghton mur- ’ 
mured sadly, as was natural. He proved to 
Isabel in most conclusive logic, that the kind- 
est thing she could do for her mother, and the 
most convincing proof of love she could give 
her, was to marry him at once, and then she 
would have a great deal more time to attend on 
her ; for now his visits took up so much time, 
and all that would be saved. His logic failed ; 
and then he got very angry. So that between 
her mother and her lover, the girl’s life was not 
spent among roses. She went* oq, however, 
doing her duty steadily ; turning neither to the 
right hand nor to the left, but acting as she felt 
to be right. 

Her mother’s querulous complaints used al- 
ways to be most severe after some terrible scene 
with Charles, when perhaps he had been be- 
seeching Isabel not to kill him with delay. 

One day Charles came to the house, looking 
very pale. • 

“ You are ill !” she said, anxiously. 

“ 1 am, Isabel, very ill.” 

She took his hand and caressed it in both her 
own, looking fondly into his face. He left his 
hand quite passive. To say the truth frankly, 
although ho looked ill he looked also sulky. 

“ Can I do any thing for you 1” 

“Every thing, Isabel,” he said, abruptly: 

•* Marry me.” 

She tried to smile, but her lover’s gravity 
chilled her. 

“You can do all for me, and you do no- 
thing.” 

I will do all I can. But if a greater duty — ” 

“ A greater duty !” Charles interrupted. 

“ What greater duty can you have than to 


the man you love and who loves you, and 
whose wife you have promised to be !” 

“ But Charley, if I were your wife, I should 
then have, indeed, no greater duty than your 
happiness. As it is, I have more sacred ties — 
though none dearer,” she added, in her gentlest 
voice. 

“I also have superior duties, Isabel.” 

She started ; but after a moment’s pause, she * 
said, 

“ Certainly.” The young man watching her 
face intently. 

“ And how will you feel, Isabel, when I place 
those* tics far above your love, and all I owe 
you, and all that wo haw vowed together 1” 

“ Nothing unkind toward you, Charles,” Isa- 
bel answered, her heart failing her at the accus- 
ing tone of her lover’s voice. 

“ But Isabel, you will not let me go alone!” 
he cried, passionately. “ You can not have the 
heart to separate from me — perhaps forever !” 

He threw his arms round her. 

“ Go alone — separate — ^what do you moan 7 
Are you going any where 7 or are you only 
trying me 7” 

“Trying you, my dear Isabel 7 no, I am too 
sadly in earnest !” 

“ What do you mean, then 7” tears filling her 
eyes. 

“ You know that my father’s affairs have been 
rather embarrassed lately!” 

“ No,” she said, speaking very rapidly. 

“ Ves, his West India property is almost a 
wreck. He has just lost his agent of yellow 
fevery and must send out some one immediately 
to manage the estate. It is all he has to live 
on, unless he has saved something — and I 
don’t think he has — ^when he can no longer 
practice at the bar. It is too important to be 
lost.” 

“Well, Charles!” 

“ I must go.” ^ 

There was a deep pause. Isabel’s slighi 
fingers closed nervously on the hand in hers ; 
she made a movement as ifishe wopld have held 
him nearer to her. 

“ And now what will you do, my Isabel 7 
will you suffer me to go alone 7 will you let me 
leave you, perhaps forever — certainly for years 
— ^without the chance of meeting you again, 
and with many chances of death 7 Will you 
virtually break your engagement, and give me 
back my heart, worn, and dead, and broken! 
or will you brave the world with me, become 
my wife, and share my fortunes 7” 

“ Charles ; how can I leave my mother, when 
every day may be her last ; yet when, by proper 
care and management, she may live years longer I 
What can I do7” 

“ Come with me. Listen to the voice of your 
own heart, and become my wife.” 

Isabel sunk back in deep thought. “No,” 
she whispered, “ my mother first of all— before 
you.” f 

Ho let her hand fall from /ub. “Choose, 
then,” he said; coldly. 
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She clung to him ; weeptng now and broken. 
He pressed her to his heart. He believed that 
he had conquered. 

** Choose,” he again whispered. ** If you 
have not chosen already;” and he kissed her 
tenderly- 

** Oh, Charles ! you know how dearly I love 
you.” 

, At that moment her mother’s cough struck 
her ear. The windows were open, and it 
sounded fearfully distinct in the still summer 
air. Isabel shuddered, and hid her face on her 
lover’s shoulder, resting it there for many min- 
utes. , ^ 

” I have chosen,” sl^e then said, after a long, 
long pause. She lifted her head and looked 
him in the eyes. Although pale as a ngarble 
statue, but quiet and resolved, she never looked 
so lovely, never so loveworthy. There was 
something about her very beauty that awed her 
lover, and something in the very holiness of her 
nature that humbled and subdued him — only for 
a moment ; that passed, and all his man’s eager- 
ness and strength of will returned, and he would 
have given his life to destroy the very virtues 
he reverenced. 

He besought her by every tender word love 
ever framed, to listen to him and to follow him. 
He painted scenes of such desolation and of 
such abject misery without her, that Isabel 
wept. He spoke of his death as certain, and 
\isked how she would feel when she heard of 
his dying of a broken heart in Jamaica, aAd how 
could she be happy again when she had that on 
her conscience ? And although she besought 
him to spare her, and once was nearly fainting 
ill his arms from excessive emotion, yet he 
would not ; heaping up her pile of woes high 
and still higher, and telling her throughout sdl, 
‘‘that she did not love him now.” 

After a fearful scene the girl tore herself 
away ; rushing as if for refuge from a tempt- 
*ing angel, and from herself, into her mother’s 
room ; busying herself about that sick bed with 
even greater care agd tenderness than usual. 

“You haVc been a long time away, Isabel,” 
Mrs. Gray said, petulantly. 

“Yes : I am very sorry, dearest mamma. I 
have been detained.” Isabel kissed her with- 
ered hand. 

” Detained— ryou don’t deny it, Isabel.” 

” I am very sorry.” 

Tears ^embled in her mother’s eyes as she 
mnrmurecl, “ Sony ! Don’t stay with mo, child, 
if you wish to go. I am accustomed to be 
alone.” 

“I entreat you not to think that I wish to 
leave you for a moment.” 

“ Oh, yes, you do, Isabel ! I daresay Charles 
is below stairs — ^he seems to be always here since 
I have been ill. You have a great deal to say 
to him, I am sure.” 


” I have saU 
bel, quietly. 1 
was sit^ 
curtainB ; and, 


all I had to say,” answered Isa- 


ig in the shadow of the window- 
^^he spoke, she bent her head 


lower over her work. Her mother did not see 
the tears which pourgd down fast from her 
eyes. 

“ Oh, then it was Charles who kept you ! I 
can easily understand, my love, the burden I 
must be to you. I am sure you are very good 
not to wish me dead — ^perhaps you do wish me 
dead, often — I am in your way, Isabel. If I had 
died, you would have been happily married by 
this time ; for you would not have worn mourn- 
ing very long, perhaps. Why have I been left 
so long to be a burden to my family ?” 

All this, broken up by the terrible cough and 
by sobs and tears, Isabel had to bear and to 
soothe away, when she herself was tortured 
with real grief. 

Charles departed for Jamaica. The thick 
shadow of absence fell between their two hearts. 
Henceforth she must live on duty, and forget 
love ; now almost hopeless. A stern decree 
this for a girl of nineteen. 

For the youth himself, the excitement of the 
voyage, the novelty of his strange mode of life, 
and the distractions of business, were all so 
many healing elements which soon restored 
peace to his wounded heart. Not that he was 
disloyal, or forgetful of his love, but he was 
annoyed and angry. He thought that Isabel 
might have easily left her mother to go with 
him, and that she was very wrong not to have 
done so. Between the excitement of new 
scenes and new amusements, and the excite- 
ment of anger and disappointment, Charles 
Houghton recovered his serenity, and flour- 
ished mightily on Jamaica hospitality. 

By the end of that year the invalid grew 
daily weaker and weaker. She could not leave 
her bed, now; and then she could not sit up 
even ; and soon she lay without motion or color 
— and then, on the first day of spring, she died. 
She died oif the very same day that Charles 
Houghtoif entered the house of the rich French 
planter, Girard, and was presented to his heirces, 
Pauline. 

Pauline Girard ! a small, dark, gleaming gem 
— a flitting humming-bird — a floating flowei«— 
a firefly through the night — a rainbow through 
the storm — all that exists in nature most aerial, 
bright and beautiful; these Charles compared 
her to afld a great deal more ; that is — ^when 
they first met. Charles, with his great Saxon 
heart fell in love with her at first sight. It was 
not love such as he had felt for Isabel. It 
struck him like a swift disease. It was not the 
quiet, settled, brother-like affection which had 
left him nothing to regret and little to desire; 
but it was a wild fierce fever that preyed on his 
heart and consumed his life. He would fly ; he 
would escape ; he was engaged to Isabel. It 
must be that she did not love him, else she never 
could have suffered him to leave her; yet he 
was bound to her. Honor was not to be lightly 
sacrificed. Would Pauline, with her large pas- 
sionate eyes, have given up her lover so coldly 1 
Still he was engaged, and it was a sin and a 
crime to think of another. He would fly from 
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the danger while he could ; he would fight the 
battle while he had atreggth. He was resolved, 
adamant. One more interview with Pauline 
and — but Pauline presented herself accidentally 
in the midst of these indomitable projects. One 
glance from her deep sapphire eyes put all his 
resolutions to flight — duty like a pale ghost, 
passing slowly by in the shade. 

When fully awake to the truth of his position, 
Houghton wrote to Isabel. He wrote to her 
like a madman, imploring her to come out to 
him immediately ; to lay aside all foolish scru- 
ples, to think of him only as her husband, to 
trust to him implicitly, and to save him from 
destruction. He wrote to her with a fierce 
emphasis of despair and entreaty that burned 
like fire in his words. 

This letter found Isabel enfeebled by long at- 
tendance on her mother ; unable to make much 
exertion of mind or body, and requiring entire 
repose. That she should be restored to her 
lover ; that she should be happy as his wife, was, 
for a moment like a new spring-tide in her life 
to dream. Then she remembered her father, 
her dear, patient, noble, self-denying father, to 
whom she was now every thing in life ; and she 
wrote and told Charles that she could not go 
out to him ; but reminded him that his term of 
absence had nearly expired ; and that, when 
he returned, they should be married, never to 
be parted again. Why should they not be 
married in England rather than in Jamaica? 

“ Thank God 1 am free !’* Houghton exclaimed 
when he had read the letter. It dropped from 
his nerveless hand. He ordered his horse, and 
rode through the burning tropical sun to Pauline 
Girard. Not two hours after the receipt of 
Isabel’s letter he was the accepted lover of the 
young French heiress. 

Poor Isabel ! at that instant she was praying 
for him in her own chamber. • 

News came to England in due tim^. Charles 
himself wrote to Isabel, gently and kindly 
enough ; but unmistakably. It stood in plain, 
distinct words, ** I am to be married to Pauline 
Girard and no sophistry could soften the an- 
nouncement. He tried to soothe her wounded 
feeling by dealing delicately with her pride He 
had been, he urged, only secondary in her heart. 
She placed others before him, and wwild make 
no sacrifice for him. What had happened was 
her own doing entirely ; she had not cared to 
retain him, and he had only acted as she would 
have him act, he was sure of that, in releasing 
her. A lid then he w’as “ here very affectionate- 
ly," and ** would be always her friend.” 

Isabel did not die. She did not even marry 
another man out of spite, as many women have 
done. She looked ill ; but was always cheerful 
when she spoke, and declared that she was quite 
well. She was more than ever tender and at- 
tentive to her father ; and she went out much 
less among even the quiet society of their quiet 
home ; but read a great deal, and without effort 
or pretension she lived out her sweet poem of 
patience and duty and womanly love. 

VoL. VII. -No. 40.— Lp 
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BT CHARLES DICKENS. 

CHAPTER LYIL— Esther’s Nabbatxvs. 

I HAD gone to bed and fallen asleep, when my 
Guardian knocked at the door of my room and 
begged me to get up directly. On my hurrying 
to speak to him and learn what had happened, 
he told me, after a word or two of preparation, i 
that there had been a discovery at Sir Leicester 
Dedlock’s. That my mother had fled ; that a 
person was now at our door who was empowered 
to convey to her the fullest assurances of affection- 
ate protection and forgiveness if he could possi- 
bly find her, and that I w|ts sought for to accom- 
pany him, in the hope that my entreaties might 
prevail upon her, if his failed. Something to this 
general purpose, I made out ; but 1 was thrown 
into such a tumult of alarm, and hurry and dis- 
tress, that in spite of every effort 1 could main 
to subdue my agitation, I did not seem, to myself 
fully to recover my right mind until hours had 
passed. 

But I dressed and wrapped up expeditiously 
without waking Charley or any one, and weiit 
down to Mr. Bucket, who was the person intrust- 
ed with the secret. In taking me to him my 
Guardian told me this, and also explained how 
it was that he had come to think of me. Mr- 
Bucket, in a low voices by the light of my Guard- 
ian's candle, read to me, in the hall, a letter that^ 
my mother had left upon her table, and I suppose' 
within^ten minutes of my having been aroused, 

I was sitting beside him, rolling swiftly through 
the stseets. 

His manner was very keen and intent, and yet 
considerate, when he explained to me that a great 
deal might depend on my being able to answer 
without confusion a few questions that he wished 
to ask rne. These were, chiefly, whether 1 had 
had much communication with my mother (b» 
whom he referred as Lady Dedlock), when and , 
where 1 had spoken with her last, and how she had 
become possessed of my handkerchief. When I 
had satisfied him on these joints, he asked ixw 
particularly to consider — taking time to think— 
whether within my knowledge, there was any one, 
no matter where, in whom she might be at all 
likely to confide, under circumstances of the last 
necessity. 1 could think of no one but my Guard- 
ian. But, by-and-by, I mentioned Mr. Boythorn. 
lie came into my mind as connected with his old 
chivalrous manner of mentioning my mother's 
name, and with what my Guardii^n had informed 
me of his engagement to her sister, and his un- 
conscious connection with her unhappy story. 

My companion had stopped the driver whiU 
we held this conversation, that we might the 
better hear each other. He now told him to go 
on again, and said to me, after considering within 
himself for a few moments, that he had made up 
his mind how to proceed. He was quite willing 
to tell me what his plan was ; bujfl did not feel 
clear enough to understand it. / 

* Continued from the AuKuafNumber. 
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We bad now driven very far from our lodgings, 
when we stopped in a by-street, at a public-look- 
ing place lighted up wi& gas. Mr. Bucket took 
me in and sat me in an arm-chair, by a bright 
fire. It was now past one, as 1 saw by the clock 
against the wall. Two police officers, looking in 
their perfectly neat uniform not at all like people 
w'ho were up all night, were quietly writing at a 

• desk, and the place Seemed very quiet altogether, 
except for some beating and calling out at distant 
doors underground, to which ii 'hody paid any at- 
tention. 

A third man in uniform, whom Mr. Bucket 
called, and to whom he whispered his instructions, 
went out, and then the two others advised to- 
gether, while one wrote from Mr. Bucket’s sub- 
dued dictation. It was a description of my 
mother that they were busy with ; for Mr. Bucket 
brought it to me when it was done, and read it 
in a whisper. It was very accurate indeed. 

The second officer, who had attended to it 
closely, then copied it out, and called in another 
man in uniform (there were several in an outer 
room) who took it up and went away with it. 
All this was done with the greatest dispatch and 
without the waste of a moment, yet nobody was 
at all hurried, or made any kind of show. As 
soon as the paper was sent out upon its travel.s, 
the two officers' resumed tly^ir former quiet work 
of writing with great neatness and care. Mr. 
'^ucket thoughtfully came and warmed the soles 
of his boots, first one and then the other^ at the 
fire. 

“ Are you well wrapped up, Miss Summerson?” 
he asked me, as his eyes met minct It’s a'despe- 
rate sharp night for a young lady to be out in.” 

I told him 1 cared for no weather, and was 
warmly clothed. 

“ It may be a long job,” he observed j “ but so 
' that it ends well, never mind, mi.ss.” 

“ I pray to heaven it may end well,” said I. 

• He nodded comfortingly. “ You see, whatever 
you do, don’t you go and fret yourself. You keep 
yourself cool and eqjial for any thing that may 
happen ; anB it'll be the better for you, the better 
for me, the better for Lady Dedlock, and the 
better for Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet.” 

He was really very kind and gentle ; and as he 
stood before the fire warming his boots and rub- 
bing his face M’ith his forefinger, I felt a confi- 
dence in his sagacity which re-assured me. It 
was nut )^t a quarter to two when 1 heard horses’ 
feet and wheels outside. “Now Miss Summer- 
.sun,” said he, “we are ofi", if you please !” 

He gave mo his arm, and the two officers 
courteously bowed me out, and we found at the 
diior a phaeton or barouche, with a postillion and 
post horses. Mr. Bucket handed me in, and took 
his own seat on the box. The man in uniform, 
whom he had sent to fetch this equipage, then 
handed him up a dark lantern at his request j and 
when he had^iven a few directions to the driver 
we rattled ai^y. 

I was far frm sure that I was not in a dream 
.ior we rattled g reat rapidity, through such 


a labyrinth of streets that I soon lost all idea of 
where we were, except ^hat we had crossed and 
re-crossed the river, and still seemed to be trav- 
ersing a low-lying water-side dense neighborhood 
of narrow thoroughfares, checkered by docks and 
basins, high piles of warehouses, swing-bridges, 
and masts of ships. At length we stopped at 
the corner of a little slimy turning, which the 
wind from the river — rushing up it — did not puri- 
fy, and I saw my companion, by tlie light cf his 
lantern, in conference with several men, who look- 
ed like a mixture of police and sailors. Against 
the mouldering wall by which they stood, there 
was a bill, on which I could discern the words, 
“Found Drowned;” and this, and an inscrip- 
tion about Drags, possessed me with the awful 
suspicion shadowed forth in our visit to that 
place. 

I had nobody to remind myself that I was not 
there, by the indulgence of any feeling of mine, to 
increase the difficulties of the search, or to le.sHen 
its hopes, or enhance its delays, and I remained 
quiet ; but what 1 suffered in that dreadful spot 
I never can forget. And still it was like the h<ir- 
ror of a dream. A man, yet dark and muddy, 
in long, swollen, sodden boots, and a hat like 
them, was called out of a boat, and whispered with 
Mr. Bucket, who went away with him down some 
slippery steps — as if to look at something secret 
he had to show. They came back, wiping their 
hands upon their coats, after turning over some- 
thing wet — but thank God it wa- uot what 1 
feared ! 

After some further conference, Mr. Bucket 
(whom every body seemed to know and defer to) 
went in W'ilh all the others at a door, and left me 
in the carriage, while the di jver walked up and 
down by his horse.s, to w'arin himself. The tide 
was coming in, as 1 judged from the sound it 
made, and 1 «oiild hear it break at the end of the 
alley with<*i little rush toward me. It never did 
BO ; and 1 still thought it did so, hundreds of 
times, in what can have been at the nio.st a 
quarter of an hour, and probably w'as less ; but 
the thought shuddered and rii.shed through me 
that it Would cast my mother at the horses’ feet. 

Mr. Bucket came out again, exhorting the 
others to be vigilant, darkened his lantern, and 
once morti took hi.s scat. “ Don’t you be alarm- 
ed, Mi.ss Sumrnerson, on account of our coming 
here,” he said, turning to me. “ 1 only want to 
have every thing in train, and to know that it is 
in train by looking after it myself. Get on, my 
lad!” 

We appeared to retrace the way we had come. 
Not that I had taken note of any particular ob- 
jects in my perturbed state of inirjd, but judging 
from the general character of tlie streets. We 
called at another office or station for a minute, 
and crossed the river again. During the w'hole 
of this time, and during the whole search, my 
companion, wrapped up on the box, never relaxed 
in hie vigilance a single moment ; but when we 
crossed the bridge, he seemed, if possible, to be 
more on the alert than before. He stood up to 
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look over the parapet; he alighted, and went 
back after a shadowy itmale figure that flitted 
past us, and he gazed into the profound black 
pit of water with a face that made my heart die 
within me. The river had a fearful look, so 
overcast and secret, creeping away so fast be- 
tween the low, fiat lines of shore, so heavy with 
indistinct and awful shapes, bo^ of substance 
and shadow, so deathlike and mysterious. I 
have seen it many times since then, by sunlight 
and by moonlight, but never free from the im- 
pressions of that journey. In my memory the 
lights upon the bridge are always burning dim, 
the cutting wind is eddying round the homeless 
woman whom we pass, the monotonous wheels 
are whirling on, and in the light of the carriage 
lamps refiected back, looks palely in upon me a 
face rising out of the dreaded water. 

Clattering and clattering through the empty 
streets, we came at length from the pavement 
on to dark smooth roads, and began to leave the 
houses behind us. After a while, I recognised 
the familiar way to St. Albans. At Barnet fresh 
horses were ready for us, and we changed and 
went on. It wa.s very cold indeed, and the open 
country wa-s white W'ith snow, though none was 
falling then. 

An old acquaintance of yours, this road. Miss 
Surnmerson ?” said Mr. Bucket, cheerfully. 

“ Yes,” I returned. “ Have you gathered any 
intelligence ?” 

“ None that can be quite depended on as yet,” 
he answered; “but it's early times as yet.” 

Ho had gone into every late or early public- 
house W'here there was a light (they were not a 
few at that time, the road being then much fre- 
quented by drovers), and had got down to talk 
to the turnpiUe-keepers. I had heard him order- 
ing drink, and chinking money, and making him- 
self agreeable and merry every wlnye ; but wtieii- 
cver he took his seat upon the box agwn, his face 
resumed its watchful, steady look, and he always 
said to the driver in the same business tone, 
“ Get on, my lad !” 

With all these stoppages, it was between five 
and six o’clock, and w'e w’ere yet a few miles 
short of Saint Albans, when he came out of one 
of those houses and handed me in a cup of tea. 

“Drink it. Miss Sumrnerson, it’ll dojyou good. 
You’re hegiiniing to get more yourself now, ain’t 
you?” 

fthanked him, and said I hoped so. 

“ You was what you may call stunned at first, 
you see,” he returned; “and Lord! no wonder. 
Don’t speak loud, my dear. It’s all right. She’s 
on ahead.” 

1 don’t know what joyful exclamation 1 made, 
or was going to make, but he put up his finger 
and 1 stopped myself. 

“Passed through here on foot, this evening, 
about eight or nine. 1 heard of her first at the 
archway toll, over at Highgate, but couldn’t 
make quite sure. Traced her all along, on and 
off. Picked her up at one place, and dropped 
her at another; hut she’s before us now, safe. 


Take hold of this cup and saucer, hostler. Now, 
if you wasn’t brought up to the butter trade, look 
out and see if you can catch half-a-crown in your 
t’other hand. One, two, three, and there you 
are. Now, my lad, try a gallop !” 

We were soon in Saint Albans, and alighted A 
little before day, when 1 was just beginning to 
arrange and comprehend the occurrences of the 
night, and really to believe that they were not a 
dream. Leaving the carriage at the posting- 
house, and ordering fresh horses to bo ready, my 
companion gave me his arm and we went toward 
home. 

“ As this is your regular abode here. Miss Sum- 
merson, you see,” he observed, “ I should like to 
know whether you’ve been asked for by any 
stranger answering the description, or whether 
Mr. J arndyce has ? I don’t much expect it, but 
it might be.” 

As we ascended the hill, he looked about him 
with a sharp eye ; the day was now breaking, 
and reminded me that I had come down it one 
night, as 1 had reason for remembering, with 
my little servant and poor Jo— whom he called 
Toiighey. 

1 wondered how he knew that. 

“ When you passed a man upon the road, just 
yonder, you know,” said Mr. Bucket. 

Yes, 1 remembered^ that too, very well. 

“ That was me,” sa'id Mr. Bucket. 

Seeing my surprise he went on. / 

“ I throve down in a gig that afternoon, to look 
after that boy. You might have heard my wheels 
when you came out to look after him yonrself, for 
1 was* aware of you and your maid going up, 
when I was walking the horse down. Making 
an inquiry or two about him in the town, 1 soon 
heard w'hai company he was in, and was coming 
among the brick-fields to look for him, when 1 
observed you bringing him home here.” 

“Had he, cuininitted any crime?” I asked. 

“None was charged against him,” said Mr.* 
Bucket, coolly lifting off his hat, “but I suppose 
he wain’t over-particular. No, what I wanted 
him for was in cuiiiiection with keejAng this very 
matter of Lady Dediock quiet. He had been 
making his tongue more free than welcome, as 
to a small accidental service he had been paid 
for by the deceased Mr. Tulkinghorn, and it 
wouldn't do at any sort of price to have him 
playing those games. So having warned him 
out of London, 1 made an afternoon of it to 
warn him to keep out of it, now he was away, 
and go farther from it, and maintain a bright 
look-out that I didn’t catch him coming back 
again.” 

“ Poor creature,” said I. 

“Poor enough,” assented Mr. Bucket, “and 
trouble enough, and well enough away from Lon- 
don or any where else. 1 was regularly thrown 
upon my back when 1 found him taken up by 
your establishment, 1 do assure you.” 

I asked him why? “Why, My dear?” said 
Mr. Bucket. “Naturally there ^as no end to 
his tongue then. He might a^^ell have been 
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bom within twenty yards of it, and a remnant 
over.” 

Although 1 remember this conversation now, 
my head was in confusion at the time, and my 
power of attention hardly did more than enable 
hie to understand that he entered into these par- 
ticulars to divert and entertain me. With the 
same kind intention, manifestly, he often spoke 
* to me of indifferent things, while his face was 
busy with the one object that we had in view. 
He still pursued this subject as we turned in at 
the garden gate. 

** Ah !” said Mr. Bucket. “Here we are, and 
a nice retired place it is. Puts a man ill mind 
of the country house iif the Woodpecker tapping, 
that was known by the smoke which so gracefully 
curled. They’re early with the kitchen tirl, and 
that denotes good servants. But what you've 
always got to be careful of with servants, is, who 
oomes to see ’em ; you never know what they’re 
up to, if you don’t know that. And another 
thing, my dear. Whenever you find a young 
man behind the kitchen door, you give that 
young man in charge on suspicion of being se- 
creted in a dwelling-house w'ith an unlawful pur- 
pose.” 

We were now in front of the house ; he looked 
attentively and closely at the gravel for foot- 
prints, before he raised his^eyes to the windows. 

“ Do you generally put that elderly young gen- 
\tleman in the same room, when he’s on a visit 
here, Mis.s Summerson?” he inquired, gj^ancing 
at Mr. Skimpole’s usual chamber. 

“ Tou know Mr. Skimpole !” said I. 

“ What do you call him again?” retunfed Mr. 
Bucket, bending down his ear. “Skimpole, is 
it? I’ve often wondered what his name might 
be. Skimpole. Not John, 1 should say, nor yet 
Jacob ?” 

“ Harold,” 1 told him. 

“Harold. Yes. He’s a queer bird is Harold,” 
• said Mr. Bucket, eying me with great expression. 

“He’s a singular character,” said I. 

“No idea of money,” observed Mr. Bucket. 
“ He takes ft though !” 

1 involuntarily returned for answer, that 1 per- 
ceived Mr. Bucket knew him. 

“Why, now I’ll tell you, Miss Summerson,” 
he rejoined. “Your mind will be all the better 
for not running on one point too continually, and 
L’ll tell you, for a change. ] t was him as pointed 
out to where Toughey was. I made up my 
mind, that night, to come to the door and ask 
for Toughey, if that was all ; but, willing to try a 
move or so first, if any such was on the board, I 
just pitched up a morsel of gravel at that win- 
dow where 1 saw a shadow. As soon as Harold 
opens it and I have had a look at him, thinks I, 
you’re about the man for me. So I smoothed 
him down a bit, about not wanting to disturb 
the family, after they was gone to bed and about 
its being a tUng to be regretted that charitable 
young ladies hould harbor vagrants *, and then, 
when I pretty^eJl understood his rigs, I said, I 
should oonside^p fypunnote well bestowed if 1 


could relieve the premises of Toughey without 
causing any noise or trtuble. * There,’ says he, 
lifting up his eyebrows in the gayest way, * it’s 
no use mentioning a fypunnote to me, my friend, 
because I’m a mere child in such matters, and 
have no idea of money.’ Of course 1 understood 
what his taking it so easy meant, and being now 
quite sure he was the man for me, I wrapped the 
note round a little stone and threw it up to him. 
Well ! He laughs and leans, and looks as inno- 
cent as you like, and says, ‘But I don’t know 
the value of these things. What am I to do 
with this ?’ ‘ Spend it, sir,’ says I. ‘ But I shall 
be taken in,’ he says, ‘ they won’t give me the 
right change, 1 shall lose it, it’s no use to me.’ 
Lord, you never saw such a face as he carried 
it with! Of course he told me where to find 
Toughey, and I found him.” 

1 regarded this as very treacherous on the part 
of Mi^ Skimpole toward my Guardian, and as 
passing the usual bounds of his looseness of 
principles. 

“Bounds, my dear?” returned Mr. Bucket. 
“Bounds? Now, Miss Summerson, I’ll give you 
a piece of advice that your husband will find use. 
ful when you are happily married, and have got 
a family about you. Whenever a person says to 
you that they are as innocent as can be in all 
concerning money, look well after your own 
money, for they are dead certain to collar it, if 
they can. Whenever a person proclaims to you 
‘In worldly matters I’m a child,’ you consider 
that that person’s just a-crying off from being 
held accountable, and that you have got that 
person’s number, and it’s Number One. Now 1 
am not a poetical man myself, except in a vocal 
way when it goes round a company, but I'm a 
practical one, and that’s my practical experience. 
So’s this rule. Fast and loose in one thing. Fast 
and loose in fivery thing. 1 never knew it fail. 
No more will you. Nor no one. With which 
caution to the unwary, my dear, 1 take the liber- 
ty of pulling this here bell, and so go back to our 
business.” 

1 believe it had not been for a moment out of 
his mind, any more than it had been out of my 
mind, or out of his face. The whole household 
were amazed to see me, without any notice, at 
that times in the morning, and so accompanied; 
and their surprise was not diminished by my 
inquiries. No one, however, had been there. It 
could not be doubted that this was the truth* 

“ Then, Miss Summerson,” said my companion, 
“ we can’t be too soon at the cottage M'hcre them 
brickmakers are to be found. Most inquiries 
there 1 leave to you, if you’ll be so good as to 
make ’em. The naturalest is the best way, and 
the naturalest is your own way.” 

We set off again immediately. On arriving at 
the cottage, we found it shut up, and apparently 
deserted ; but one of the neighbors who knew me, 
and who came out when 1 was trying to make 
some one hear, informed me that the two women 
and their husbands now lived together in another 
house made of loose rough bricks, which stood on 
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the margin of the piece of ground where the kilns 
were, and where the loi% rows of bricks were dry- 
ing. We lost no time in repairing to this place, 
which was within a few hundred yards, and as 
the door stood ajar I pushed it open. 

There were only three of them sitting at break- 
fast ; the child lying asleep on a bed in the comer. 
It was Jenny, the mother of the dead child, who 
was absent. The other woman rose on seeing 
me ; and the men, though they were, as usual, 
sulky and silent, each gave me a morose nod of 
recognition. A look passed between them when 
Mr. Bucket followed me in, and 1 was surprised 
to see that they evidently knew him. 

1 had asked leave to enter, of course. Liz (the 
only name by which 1 knew her) rose to give me 
her own chair, but 1 sat down on a stool near the 
lire, and Mr. Bucket took a corner of the bedstead. 
Now that 1 had to speak, and was among people 
with whom 1 was not familiar, 1 became conscious 
of being hurried and giddy. It was very dlBicult 
to begin, and 1 could not help bursting into tears. 

Liz,’’ said 1, 1 have come a long way in the 
night and through the snow to inquire after a 
lady — ” 

Who has been here, you know,” Mr. Bucket j 
struck in, addressing the whole group, with a 
composed propitiatory face, that's the lady the | 
young lady means. The lady that was here last 
night, you know.” 

^*And who told you as there was any body 
here ?” inquired Jenny’s husband, who had made 
a surly stop in his eating, to listen, and now 
measured him with his eye. 

A person of the name of Michael Jackson, in 
a blue welveteen waistcoat with a double row of 
mother of pearl buttons,” Mr. Bucket immediately 
answered. 

“ He had as good mind his own business, who- 
ever he is,” growled the man. <• 

He’s out of employment, 1 believ6,” said Mr. 
Bucket, apologetically for Michael Jackson, “and 
BO gets talking, you see.” 

The woman had not resumed her chair, but 
stood faltering with her hand upon its broken 
back, looking at me. 1 thought she would have 
spoken to me privately if she had dared. She 
was still in this attitude of uncertainty when her 
husband, who was eating with a lun^ of bread 
and fat in one hand, and his clasp-knife in the 
other, struck the handle of his knife violently upon 
the table, and told her with an oath to mind her 
business at any rate, and sit down. 

“ 1 should like to have seen Jenny very much,” 
said 1, “for 1 am sure she would have told me 
all she could about this lady, whom 1 am very 
anxious indeed — you can not think how anxious 
—to overtake. Will J enny be here soon ? Where 
is she?” 

The woman had a great desire to answer, but 
the man, with another oat^ openly kicked at her 
with his heavy boot. He left it to Jenny’s hus- 
band to say what he chose, and after a dogged 
silence the latter turned his shaggy bead toward 
Ale. j 


“ I’m not partial to gentlefolks coining into my 
place as you’ve heard me say afore now, I think, 
miss. I let their places be, and it's curious they 
can’t let my place be. There’d be a pretty shine 
made if 1 was to go a-wisitin tAem, 1 think. How^ 
ever, 1 don’t so much complain of you as of some 
others, and I’m agreeable to make you a civil 
answer, though 1 give notice that I’m not a-going 
to be drawed like a badger. Will Jenny be here 
soon ? No she won’t. Where is she ? She’s gone 
up to Lunnun.” 

“Did she go last night?” 1 asked. 

“ Did she go last night? Ah I she went last 
night^’ he answered, with a sulky jerk of his head. 

“ Bui was she here whbn the lady came ? And 
what did the lady say to her ? And where is the 
lady*gone ? 1 beg and pray you to be so kind as 
to tell me,” said 1, “for 1 am in great distress to 
know.” 

“ If my master would let me speak, and not a 
word of harm — ” the woman tiihidly began. 

“Your master,” said her husband, muttering 
an imprecation with slow emphasis, “ will break 
your neck if you meddle with what don’t concern 
you.” 

After another silence the husband of the absent 
woman, turning to me again, answered me with 
his usual grumbling unwillingness. 

**WoB Jenny here«when the lady come? Yes 
she woB here when the lady come. Wot did the^ 
lady say to her ? Well, I’ll tell you wot the lady 
said tC|her. She said, ^ You remember me as come 
one time to talk to you about the young lady as 
had been a-visiting of you ? You remember me 
I os give you somethink handsome for a hankecher 
wot she had left ?’ Ah, she remembered ; so we 
all did. Well, then, was that young lady up at 
the house now. No, she warn’t up at the house 
now. Well, then, lookee here. The lady was 
upon a journey all alone, strange as we might 
think it, and could she rest herself where you’re a- 
setten for a hour or so. Yes she could, and so she* 
did. Then she went — it might be at twenty min- 
utes past eleven, and it might be at twenty min- 
utes past twelve ; we arn’t got no watches here 
to know the time by — nor yet clocks. When did 
she go ? 1 don’t know when she go’d. She went 
one way, and Jenny went another; one went 
right to Lunnun, and t’other went right from it. 
That’s all about it. Ask this man. He heerd 
it all, and see it all. He knows.” 

The other man repeated, “ That’s all about it.” 

“Was the lady crying?” I inquired. 

“Devil a bit,” returned the first man. “Her 
shoes was the worse, and her clothes was the 
worse, but she warn’t — ^not as 1 see.” 

The woman sat with her arms crossed, and her 
eyes upon the ground. Her husband had turned 
his seat a little so as tc^face her, and kept his ham- 
mer-like hand upon the table, as if it were in readi- 
ness to exoecute his threat if she disobeyed him. 

“ 1 hope you will not object to my asking your 
wife,” said I, “ how the lady loopd?” 

“Come then!” he gruffly criM to her, “Yon 
hear wot she says. Cut it sh;^ and tell her.” 
a ^ 
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replied the woman. **Pale and ex- 
hausted. Very bad.” 

Did she speak much ?” 

Not much, but her roice was hoarse.” 

She answered looking all the while at her hus- 
band for leave. 

Was she faint ?” said 1. “ Did she eat or 

drink here?” 

* ‘‘ Go on !” said the husband, in answer to her 
look. “ Tell her, and cut it short.” 

She had a little water, miss, and Jenny fetch- 
od her some bread and tea. But she hardly touch- 
ed it.” 

‘‘ And when she went from here” — 1 wa^pro- 
feeding, when Jenny’s htisbaud impatiently took 
me up. 

'‘‘When she went from here, she went right 
away Nor’ard by the high road. Ask on the 
road if you doubt me, and see if it warn’t so. 
Now, there’s the end. That’s all about it.” 

“1 glanced at my companion, and finding that 
he had already risen and was ready to depart, 
thanked them for what they had told me, and 
took my leave. The woman looked full at Mr. 
Bucket as he went out, and he looked full at her. 

“Now, Miss Summerson,” he said to me as 
we walked quickly away. “ They’ve got her lady- 
bliip’s watch among ’em. That's a positive fact.” 

“You saw it?” I exclaimed. 

• “Just as good as saw it,” he returned. “For 
why should he talk about his ‘ twenty minutes 
past,’ and about his having no watch to tqll the 
tune by? Twenty minutes! He don’t usually 
cut his time so fine as that. If he comes wharf 
iiours, it’s as much as he does. Now, you see, 
Either her ladyship gave him that watch, or he 
Look it. 1 think she gave it him. Now, what 
»hould she give it him for? What should she 
give it him for?” 

He repeated this question to himself several 
times, as we hurried on; appearing to balance 
iTetween a variety of answers that arose in his 
mind. 

“If time could be spared,” said Mr. Bucket — 
“ which is the only thing that can’t be spared 
in this case — I might get it out of that woman ; 
but it’s too doubtful a chance to trust to under 
present circumstances, for they are up to keeping 
a. close eye upon her ; and, besides, any fool knows 
that a poor creature like her, beaten and kicked 
and scarred and bruised from head to foot, will 
stand by husband that ill uses her, through 
thick and thin. There’s something kept back. It’s 
a pity but what we had seen the other woman.” 

I regretted it exceedingly, for she was very 
grateful, and 1 felt sure would have resisted no 
entreaty of mine. 

“It’s possible, Miss Summerson,” said Mr. 
Bucket, pondering on it, “ that her ladyship sent 
her up to London with some words for you, and 
it’s possible that her husband got the watch to 
let her go. It t^n’t come out altogether so plain 
as to please mdl but it’s on the cards. Now 1 
don’t take kindl^o laying out the money of Sir 
Leicester Dedlock^figonet, on tliese Houghs, and 


I don’t see my way to the usefulness of it at pres- 
ent. No 1 So far, our roitd. Miss Summerson, is 
on for’ard — straight ahead — and keeping every 
thing quiet I” 

We called at home once more, that I might 
send a hasty note to my Guardian, and then we 
hurried back to where we had left the carriage 
The horses were brought as soon as we were secs 
coming, and we were on the road again in a few 
minutes. 

It had set in snowing at daybreak, and it now 
snowed hard. The air was so thick with the dark- 
ness of the day and the density of the fall, that we 
could see but a very little way in any direction. 
Although it was extremely cold, the snow was 
but partially frozen, and it churned — ^with a sound 
as if it were a beach of small shells — under tlie 
hoofs of the horses, with mire and water. They 
sometimes slipped and floundered for a mile to- 
gether, and we were obliged to come to a stand- 
still to rest them. One horse fell three times ii 
this first stage, and trembled so, and was so shak- 
en, that the driver had to dismoimt from his sad- 
dle and lead him at last. 

I could eat nothing, and could not sleep ; and 
I grew so nervous under these delays and the 
slow pace at which we traveled, that I had an 
unreasonable desire upon mo to get out and walk 
Yielding to my companion’s better sense, how- 
ever, I remained whore I was. All this time 
kept fresh by a certain enjoyment of the work iu 
which he was engaged, he was up and down st 
every house we came to ; addressing people whom 
he had never beheld before as old acquaintances ; 
j running in to warm himself at every fire he saw ; 

I talking and drinking and shaking hands at cvcr> 

' bar and tap; friendly with every wagoner, \i hecl- 
wright, blacksmith, and toll-taker ; yetnever seem- 
ing to lose time, and always mounting to the box 
again with his Watchful, steady face, and his busi- 
ness-like “(?et on, my lad !” 

Wlien we were changing horses the next time, 
he came from the stable yard, with the wet snow 
encrusted upon him, and dropping off him — plash- 
ing and crashing through it to his wet knees, as 
he had been doing frequently since we left Saint 
Albans — and spoke to me at the carriage side. 

“ Keep up your spirits. It’s certainly true that 
she came ofl here, Miss Summerson. There’s not 
a doubt of the dress by this time, and the dress 
has been seen here.” 

“ Still on foot !” said I. 

“Still on foot. 1 think the gentleman you 
mentioned must be the point she’s aiming at ; 
and yet 1 don’t like his living down in her own 
part of the country neither.” 

“ I know so little,” said I. “ There may be some 
one else nearer here, of whom I never heard.” 

“ That’s true. But whatever you do, don’t you 
fall a-crying, my dear, and don’t you annoy your- 
self more than you cag help. Got on my lad !” 

The sleet fell all that day unceasingly, a thick 
mist came over early, and it never rose or light- 
ened for a moment. Such roads 1 had never seen. 
I sometimes feared we had missed the way, and 
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got into the plowed grounds, or the marshes. 
If I ever thought of the^time I had been out, it 
presented itself as an indefinite period, of great 
duration; and I seemed in a strange way never 
to have been free from the anxiety under which 
1 then labored. 

As we advanced, I began to feel misgivings 
that my companion lost confidence. He was the 
same as before with all the roadside people, but 
he looked graver when ho sat by himself on the 
box. I saw his finger uneasily going across and 
across his mouth, during the whole of our long 
weary stage. 1 overheard that he began to ask 
the drivers of coaches and other vehicles comuig 
toward us, what passengers they had been in 
other coaches and vehicles that were in advance. 
Their replies did not encourage him. He always 
gave me a re-assuring beck of his finger, and lift 
of his eyelid as he got upon the box again, but 
he seemed perplexed now, when he said, “Get 
on, rny lad !” 

At last, when we were changing, he told me 
that he had lost the track of the dress so long 
that he began to be surprised. It was nothing, 
he said, to lose such a track for one while, and to 
take it up for another while, and so on ; but it 
had disappeared here in an unaccountable man- 
ner, and we had not come upon it since. This 
corroborated the apprehensions 1 had fotmed, 
when he began to lo(»k at direction-posts, and to 
leave the carriage at cross roads for a quarter of 
an hour at a time, while he explored them. But 
1 was not to be down-hearted he told me, for it 
was as likely as nut that the next stage might 
set us right again. 

But the next stage ended as that one ended; 
we had no new clew. There was a spacious inn 
here, solitary, but a comfortable sub.stantial build- 
ing, and as we drove in under a large gateway, 
before we knew it, whore a landlady and her 
pretty diiughters came to the carriage door, en- 
treating me to alight and warm my.self while the 
horses wore making ready, I thought it would be 
uiicliaritablc to refuse. They look me up-stairs 
to a cheerful room and left me there. 

It was at the corner of the house, I remember, 
looking two ways. On the one side, to a stable- 
yard open to a by-road, where the hostlers were 
unharnessing the splashed and tired Ifbrses from 
the muddy carriage ; and beyond that, to the by- 
road itself across which the sign was heavily 
swinging ; on the other side, to a wood of dark 
fir trees. Their branches were encumbered with 
snow, and it silently dropped off in wet heaps 
while 1 stood at the window. Night was setting 
in, and its bleakness was enhanced by the con- 
trast of the pictured fire glowing and gleaming in 
the w'indow-paiie. As 1 looked among the stems 
of the trees, and followed the discolored inas.ses 
in the snow where the thaw was sinking into it 
and undermining it, I thought of the motherly 
face brightly set off by daughters that had just 
now welcomed me, and of my mother lying down 
in such a wood to die. 

1 was frightened when 1 found them all about 


me — I sitting on the floor, crying — but I re- 
membered that before 1 fainted 1 tried very hard 
not to do it; and that was some little comfort. 
They cushioned me up, on a large sofa by the 
fire ; and then the comely landlady told me that 
1 must travel no further to-night, but must go to 
bed. But this put me into such a tremble lest 
they should detain me there, that she soon re- 
called her words and compromised for a rest of 
half-an-hour. 

A good endearing creature she was. She and 
her three fair girls all so busy about me. I was 
to take hot soup and boiled fowl, while Mr. Bucket 
dried Aimself and dined elsewhere ; but I could 
not do it when a snug roilnd table was presently 
spread by the fireside, though I was very unwill- 
ing t6 disappoint them. However, I could take 
some toast and some hot negus, and as I really 
enjoyed that refre.shment it made some recom- 
pense. 

Punctual to the time, at the half-hour's end 
the carriage came rumbling under the gateway, 
and they took me down, warmed, refreshed, com- 
forted by kindness, and safe (1 assured them) «not 
to faint any more. After I had got in and had 
taken a grateful leave of them all, the youngest 
daughter — a blooming girl of nineteen, who was 
to he the first married, they had told me — got 
upon the carriage ship, reached in, and kissed 
me. 1 have never seen her from that hour, hut I 
think of her to this hour as my friend. 

The^ transparent windows with the fire and 
light — looking so bright and warm from the cold 
darkness out of doors — were soon gone, and again 
we w^ere crushing and churning the loose snow. 
We went on with toil enough, but the dismal 
roads were not much worse than they had been, 
and the stage was only nine miles. My com- 
panion smoking on the box — I had thought at 
the last inn of begging him to do so, when 1 saw 
him standing at a great fire in a comfortable cloud 
of tobacco — was as vigilant as ever, and as quick-* 
ly down and up again when we came to any hu- 
man abode or any human crigature. He had light- 
ed his little dark lantern, which seAmed to be a 
favorite with him for wc had lamps to the car- 
riage ; and every now and then he turned it upon 
me, to see that I was doing w’ell. There was a 
folding-window to the carriage-head, hut I never 
closed it, for it seemed like shutting out hope. 

We came to the end of the stage, and still the 
lost trace was not recovered. 1 looked at him 
anxiously when we stopped to change; but I 
knew Ly his yet grave face, as he stood watch- 
ing the hostlers, that he had heard nothing. Al- 
most in an instant afterward, as I leaned back 
in my seat, he looked in, with liis lighted lantern 
ill his hand, an excited and quite different man. 

“ What is it?” saidj, starting. “ Is she here ?” 

“No, no. Don’t deceive yourself, my dear. 
Nobody’s here. But I’ve got it !” 

The crystallized snow was in hu eyelashes, in 
his hair, lying in ridges on his dmss. He had to 
shako it from his face and get ms breath befere 
he spoke to me. / 
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‘*Now, Miss Summenon,” said he, beating 
hia finger on the apron, don’t you be disap- I 
pointed at what I’m a-going to do. You know 
me. I’m Inspector Bucket, and you can trust 
me. We’ve come a long way ; never mind. 
Four horses out there for the next stage up 1 1 
Quick 1” I 

There was a commotion in the yard, and a man | 
• came running out of the atables to know **if he 
meant up or down ?” | 

“ Up, 1 tell you I up I An’t it English ? Up I” I 
Up,” said I, astonished, “ to London I Are 
we going back?” 

“Miss Sununerson,” he answered, “bsck — 
straight back as a die.* You know me. Don’t . 
be afraid. I’ll follow the other by G — 

“The other?” I repeated. “Who?” • , 

“ You called her Jenny, didn’t you ? I’ll fol- 
low her. Bring those two pair out here for a 
crown a mare. Wake up, some of you !” 

“ You will not desert this lady we are in search 
of ; you will not abandon her on such a night, 
and in such a state of mind as 1 know her to 
be in !” said I, in an agony, and grasping his 
hand. 

“ You are right my dear, I W'on’t. But I’ll 
follow the other. Look alive here with them 
horses. Send a man for’ard in the saddle to the 
next stage, and let him send another for’ard again, 

, and order for’ard up, right through. My dar- 
Ming, don’t you be afraid 1” 

These orders, and the way in which he ran about 
the yard, urging them, caused a general ixeite- 
ineet that was scarcely less bewildering to me 
than this sudden change. But in the height of 
the confusion, a mounted man galloped away to 
order the relays, and our horses were put- to with 
great speed. 

“My dear,” said Mr. Bucket, jumping to his 
seat, and looking in again — “you’ll excuse me if 
I’m too familiar — don’t you fret and worry your- 
;ielf no more than you can help. I say no more 
at present; but you know me, my dear; now, 
don’t you?” 

I endeavosed to sfiy that I knew he was far 
more capable than 1 of deciding what we ought 
to do ; but was he sure that this was right ? 
Could 1 not go forward by myself in search of — 1 
grasped his hand again in my distress and whis- 
pered it to him — of my own mother. 

“ My dear,” he answered, “ I know — ^I know 
— and w(^d I put you wrong do you think? 
Inspector bucket. Now you know me, don’t 
you?” 

What could I say but yes ! 

“ Then you keep up as good heart as you can, 
and you rely upon me for standing by you, no less 
induced by Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet. Now 
are you right there?” 

“All right, sir!” 

•* Off she goes then. And get on, my lads 1” 

We were again upon the melancholy road by 
whii h wo hadVome ; tearing up the miry street 
and thawing siww, as if they were torn up by a 
water-wheel. \ 


I CHAPTER LVIII.— A Wintbt Day and Nidht. 

Still impassive, as behooves its breeding, the 
Dedlock town-house carries itself as usual toward 
the street of dismal grandeur. There are powder- 
ed heads from time to time in the little windows 
of the hall, looking out at the untaxed powder 
j falling all day from the sky ; and in the same 
conservatory ^ere is peach blossom turning itself 
exotically to the great hall fire from the nipping 
weather out of doors. It is given out that my 
Lady has gone down into Lincolnshire, but is ex- 
pected to return presently. 

Rumor, busy overmuch, however, will not go 
down into Lincolnshire. It persists in flitting 
and chattering about town. It knows that that 
poor unfortunate man Sir Leicester has been sadly 
used. It hears, my dear child, all sorts of shock- 
I ing things. It makes the world, five miles round, 

! quite merry. Not to know that there is some- 
thing wrong at the Dedlocks’ is to aug^r yourself 
unknown. One of the peachy-cheeked charmers 
with the skeleton throats is already apprised of 
all the principal circumstances that will come 
out before the Lords, on Sir Leicester’s applica- 
tion for a bill of divorce. 

At Blaze and Sparkle’s the jewelers, and at 
Sheen and Gloss's the mercers, it is and will be 
for several hours tlie topic of the age, the feature 
of the century. The patronesses of those estab- 
lishments, albeit so loftily inscrutible, being as 
nicely weighed and measured there as any other 
article of the stock-in-trade, are perfectly under- 
I stood in this new fashion by the hands behind 
the counter. “Our people, Mr. Jones,” said 
Blaze and Sparkle, to the hand in question on en- 
gaging him, “our people, sir, are sheep — mere 
sheep. Where two or three marked ones go, all 
the rest follow. Keep those two or three in your 
eye, Mr. Jones, and you have the flock.” So 
likewise Sheei^and Gloss to their Jones, in refer- 
ence to knowing where to have the fashionable 
people, and how to bring what they (Sheen and 
Gloss) choose, into fashion. On similar unerring 
principles, Mr. Sladderly the librarian, and indeed 
the great farmer of gorgeous sheep, admits this 
very day, “ Why yes, sir, there certainly are re- 
ports concerning Lady Dedlock, very current in- 
deed among my high connection, sir. You see 
my high connection must talk about something, 
sir, and it’s only to get a subject into vogue with 
one or two ladies I could name, to make it go 
down with the whole. Just what I should have 
done with those ladies, sir, in the case of any nov- 
elty you had left to me to bring in, they have done 
of themselves in this case through knowing Lady 
Dedlock, and being perhaps a little innocently 
jealous of her too, sir. You’ll find, sir, that this 
topic will be very popular among my high con- 
nection. If it had been a speculation, sir, it 
would have brought money. And when 1 say 
so, you may trust to my being right, sir ; for I 
have made it my business to study my high con- 
nection, and well able to wind it up like a clock, 
sir.” 

Thus rumor thrives in the capital, and will not 
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go down into Lincolnshire. By half-past five, 
post meridian, Horse Guatds’ time, it has even 
elicited a new remark from the Honorable Mr. 
Stables, which bids fair to outshine the old one, 
on which he has so long rested his colloquial re« 
putation. This sparkling sally is to the effect 
that although he always knew she was the best 
groomed woman in the stud, he had no idea she 
was a bolter. It is immensely received in turf- 
circles. 

At feasts and festivals also : in firmaments she 
has graced, and among constellations she out- 
shone but yesterday, she is still the prevalent sub- 
ject. What is it? Who is it? When was it? 
Where was it ? How was it ? She is discussed 
by her dear friends with all the genteelest slang 
in vogue, with the last new word, the last new 
manner, the last new drawl, and the perfection 
of polite indifference. A remarkable feature of 
the theme is, it is found to be so inspiring that 
several people come out upon it who never came 
out before, positively say things ! William Doo- 
dle carries one of these smartnesses from the place 
where he dines down to the House, where the 
Whip for his party hands it about with his snuff- 
box to keep men together who want to be oif, 
with such effect that the Speaker (who has had 
it privately insinuated into his own ear under the 
corner of his wig) cries “ Order at the bar !” three 
times without making an impression. 

And not the least amazing circumstance con- 
nected with her being vaguely the town talk, is, 
that people hovering on the confines of Mr. Slad- 
derly's high connection, people who know nothing 
and never did know nothing about her, think it 
essential to their reputation to pretend that she 
is their topic too, and to retail her with the last 
new word and the last new manner, and the last 
new drawl, and the last new indifference, and ail 
the rest of it, in inferior systems anfi to fainter 
stars. If there be any man of letters, art, or 
soience, among these, how noble in him to sup- 
port the feeble sisters on such majestic crutches ! 

So goes the wintry day outside the Dedlock 
mansion. How within it? 

Sir Leicester lying in his bed can speak a lit- 
tle, though with difficulty and indistinctness. He 
IS enjoined to silence and to rest, and thj|y have 
given him some opiate to lull his pain ; for his 
old enemy is very hard with him. He is never 
asleep, though sometimes he seems to fall into a 
dull waking doze. He caused his bedstead to be 
moved out nearer to the window when he heard 
it was such inclement weather, and his head to 
be so adjusted that he could see the driving snow 
and sleet. He watches it as it falls, through the 
whole wintry day. 

Upon the least noise in the house — ^which is 
kept hushed — his hand is at the pencil. The old 
housekeeper, sitting by him, knows what he 
would write, and whispers, “ No, he has not come 
back yet. Sir Leicester. It was late last night 
when he went. He has been but a little time 
gone yet.” ! 

He withdraws his hand, and fails to looking at 
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the sleet and snow again, until they seem, by 
being long looked at, to fall so thick and fast, 
that he is obliged to close his eyes for a minute 
on the giddy white fiakes and ice blots. 

He again looks at them as soon as it is light. 
The day is not yet far spent when he conceives 
it to be necessary that her rooms should be pre- 
pared for her. It is very cold and wet. Lot 
there be good fires. Let them know that she is 
expected. Please see to it yourself. He writes 
to this purpose on his slate, and Mrs. Rouncewell 
with a heavy heart obeys. 

“For^l dread, George,” the old lady says to 
her son, who waits below Jo keep her company 
when she has a little leisure } I dread, my dear, 
that my Lady will never more set foot within 
these walls.” 

“ That*s a bad presentiment, mother.” 

“Nor yet within the walls of Chesney Wold, 
ray dear.” 

“ That’s worse. But why, mother !” 

“ When I saw my Lady yesterday, George, she 
looked to me — and 1 may say at me too^as if 
the step on the Ghost’s Walk had almost walked 
her down.” 

“ Come, come ! You alarm yourself with old- 
story fears, mother.” 

“No I don’t, dear. No I don’t. It’s going on 
for sixty years that 1 Have been in this family, 
and I never had any fears for it before. But it’s 
breaking up, my dear, the great old Dedlock fam- 
ily is breaking up.” 

“ 1 hope not, mother.” 

“ 1 am thankful 1 have lived long enough to be 
with Sir Leicester in this illness and trouble, for 
1 know 1 am not too old nor too u.sels8s to be a 
welcomer sight to him than any body else in my 
place would be ! But the step on the Ghost’s 
Walk will walk my lady down, George ; it has 
been many a day behind her, and now it will pass 
her, and go on.” 

“Well, mother, dear, I say again, I hope not.” 

“ Ah, so do I, G*»orge,” the old lady returns, 
shaking her head, and partin|^ and raising her 
folded hands. “But if my fears come true, and 
he has to know it, who will tell him !” 

“Are these her rooms ?” 

“ These are my Lady's rooms, just as she left 
them.” 

“ Wliy, now,” says the trooper, glancing round 
him, and speaking in a lower voice, “ 1 begin to 
understand how you come to think as you do 
think, mother. Rooms get an awful look about 
them when they are fitted up, like these, for one 
person you are used to see in them, and that per- 
son is away under a shadow — let alone being God 
knows where.” 

He is not far out. As all partings foreshadow 
the great final one, so, empty rooms, bereft of a 
familiar presence, mournfully whisper what your 
room and what mine must one day be. My Lady’s 
stall has a hollow look, thus gloom;^ and aban- 
doned ; and in the inner apartment, where Mr. 
Bucket last night made his secret perquisition, 
the tra/*eB of her dresses and he; ornaments — even 
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the mirrors accustomed to reflect them when they 
were a portion of herself, have a desolate and 
vacant air. Dark and cold as the wintry day is, 
it is darker and colder in these deserted chambers 
than in many a hut that will barely exclude 
the weather ; and though the servants keep great 
iires in the grates, and set the -couches and the 
chairs within the warm glass screens, that let 
their ruddy light shoot through them to the fur- 
thest corners, there is a heavy cloud upon the 
rooms which no light dispels. 

The old housekeeper and her son remain until 
the preparations are complete, and thei} she re- 
turns up-stairs. Volu^nia has taken Mrs. B.ouiice- 
well's place in the mean time, though pearl neck- 
laces and rouge pots, however calculated,to em- 
bellish rank, arc but indillerent comforts to the 
invalid under present circumstances. Vulumnia 
not being supposed to know (and indeed not ac- 
curately knowing) what is the matter, has found 
it a trying task to ofler appropriate observations, 
and consequently has supjdied their place with 
distracting smoothings of the bed-linen, elaborate 
locomotion on tiptoe, vigilant peeping at her 
kinsman’s eyes, and one exasperating wiiisper to 
herself of ‘‘He is asleep,” in despite of which 
superfluous remark Sir Leicester has indignantly 
written on the slate, “ 1 am not.” 

Yielding, therefore, the* chair at the bedside to 
the quaint old housekeeper, Yolumnia sits at a 
table a little removed, sympathetically sighing. 
Sir Leicester watches the sleet and sfiow', and 
lihtens for the. returning steps that he expects. In 
the ears of his old servant, looking as if-she had 
stepped out of an old picture-frame to attend a 
summoned Dedlock to another world, the bilcnce 
is fraught with echoes of her own words, “ Who 
will tell him?” 

He has been under his valet’s hands this morn- 
ing to be made presentable ; and is as w'cll got iip 
as the circumstances wdll allow. He is propped 
with pillows, his gray hair is brushed in its usual 
manner, his linen is arranged to a nicety, he is 
wrapped in a responsible dressing-gown, and 
wears his signet-ring. His oy c-gla.s.s and his watch 
are ready to his hand. It is necessary — less to his 
own dignity now, perhaps, than for her sake — that 
he should be seen as little disturbed and as much 
himself as may be. Women will talk, and Vo- 
luinnia, though a Dedlock, is no exceptional case. 
He kc™ her here, there is little doubt, to prevent 
her talking somewhere else. He is very ill, but 
he makes his present stand against distress of 
mind and body, most courageously. 

The fair Yolumnia being one of those sprightly 
girls who can not long continue silent without 
imminent peril of seizure by the dragon Buredtnn, 
soon vindicates the approach of that monster with 
a series of undisguisabl^ yawns. Finding it iin- 
possibleto suppress those yawns by any other pro- 
cess than conversation, she abruptly compliments 
Mrs. Biounc^well on her son ; declaring that he 
positively is one of the finest figures she ever saw, 
and as soldierly a looking person, she should think, 
as what’s his nam^ her favorite Life Guardsman 


— the man she doats^ — the dearest of creatures 
— who was killed at Waterloo. 

Sir Leicester hears this tribute with so much 
surprise, and stares about him in such a confused 
way, that Mrs. 'Rouncewell feels it necessary to 
explain. 

“ Miss Dedlock don’t speak of rny eldest son, 
Sir Leicester, but my youngest. I have fi)uml 
him. He has come home.” 

Sir Leicester breaks silence with a harsh cry. 
“George? Your son George come home, Mr.s. 
Rouncewell?” 

The old housekeeper wipes her eyes. “ Thank 
God. Yes, Sir Leicester.” 

Does this discovery of some one lost, this return 
of some one so long gone, come upon him as a 
strong confirmation of his hopes ? Does he think, 
“ Shall I not, with the aid I have, recall her safely 
after this ; there being fewer hours in her case 
than there are years in his?” 

It is of no use entreating him ; he is determined 
to speak now, and he does — in a thick crowd of 
sounds, but still intelligibly enough to be under- 
stood. 

“ Why did you not tell me this, Mrs. Rouncc- 
well?” 

“It happened only yesterday. Sir Leicester, 
and 1 doubted your being well enough to be talk- 
ed to of such things.” 

Besides, the giddy Yolumnia now remembers 
with her little scream that nobody w'as to have 
know'll of his being Mrs. Roiuiccweirs son, and 
that she W'asn’i to have told. But Mrs. B, ounce- 
well protests with warmth enough to swell the 
stomacher, that of course she would have told Sir 
Leicester as soon as he got better. 

*■ Where i.s your sou George, Mrs. Rouncewell ?” 
ask.s Sir Leicester. 

Mrs. Rouncewell, not a little alarmed by his 
disregart^ of the doctor's injunctions, replicji, in 
London. 

“Where in London?” 

Mr.s. Eiouncewell is constrained to admit that 
he is in the hou.'^e. 

“ Bring him here to my room. Bring him di- 
rectly.” 

The old lady can do nothing hut go in search 
of him. ^ Sir Leicester, with such power of move- 
ment as he ha.s, arranges himself a little, to re- 
ceive him. When he has d(*ne so, he looks out 
again at the falling sleet and snow, and listens 
again for the returning steps. A quantity of 
straw has been tumbled down in the street to 
deaden the noises there, and she might be drive 
to the door, perhaps, W'ithout his hearing the 
wheels. 

I He is lying thus, apparently forgetful of hi.-' 
' newer and minor surprise, when the housekeeper 
returns, accompanied by her trooper son. Mr. 
George approaches softly to the bedside, makes 
his bow, squares himself, and stands, with bis 
face flushed, very heartily ashamed. 

“ Good Heaven, and it is really George Rounoe- 
well!” exclaims Sir Leicester. “Do you remem- 
ber me, George ?” 
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The trooper needs to look at him, and to separ- 
ate this sound from that sfund before he knows 
what he has said ; but doing this, and being a 
little helped by his mother, he replies : 

“ 1 must have a very bad memory, indeed, Sir 
Leicester, if I failed to remember you/* 

“ When I look at you, George Rounccwell,*’ 
Sir Leicester observes with difficulty, “I see 
something of a boy at Chesney Wold — I remem- 
ber him well — veiy well.” 

He looks at the trooper until tears come into 
his eyes, and then he looks at the sleet and snow 
again. 

1 ask your pardon. Sir Leicester,** says 
George, “ but would you accept of my arms to 
raise you up. You would lie easier, Sir Leices- 
ter, if you would allow me to move you.** 

“ If you please, George Rouncewell; if you’ll 
be so good.** 

The trooper takes him in his arms like a child, 
and hglitly raises him, and turns him with hi*( 
face more toward the window. “Thank you. 
You have your mother’s gentleness,” returns Sir 
Leicester, “ and your own strength. Thank you.” 

He signs to him with his hand not to go away. 
George quietly remains, at the bedside, waiting 
to be spoken to. 

“ Why did you wish for secrecy ?” It takes 
Sir Leice.stcr some time to ask. 

“ Truly lam not much to boast i»f, Sir Leices- 
ter, and I — 1 should still. Sir Leicester, if you 
wasn’t indisposed — which I hope you will not be 
long — 1 should still hope for the favor of being 
allowed to remain unknown in general. That in- 
volves eic))lanatioiis not very hard to be guessed 
at, not very well timed here, and not very credit- 
able to myself. But however opinions may differ 
on a variety of subjects, I should think it would 
be universally agreed. Sir Leicester, that 1 am not 
much to boast of.” • 

“ You have been a soldier,” ob.serves Sir Lei- 
cester, “ and a faithful one.” 

George makes his military bow. “As far as 
that goes. Sir Leicester, I have done my duty 
under discipline, and it was the least I could do ** 

“You find niP,” says Sir Leicester, whose eyes 
are much attracted toward him, “far from well, 
George Rouricewell.” 

“ 1 am very sorry both to licar it and t(f see it. 
Sir Leicester.” 

“ 1 am sure you are. No. In addition to my 
older malady, 1 have had a sudden attack — a bad 
attack. Something that deadens—” making an 
endeavor to pass one hand down one side j “ and 
confuses — ” touching his lips. 

George, with a look of assent and sympathy, 
makes another bow. The different times when 
they were both young men (the trooper much the 
younger of the two), and looked at one another 
down at Chesney Wold, arise before them both 
and soften both. 

Sir Leicester, evidently with a great determin- 
ation to say, in his own manner, something that 
is on his mind before relapsing into silence, tries 
to raise himself among his pillows a little more. 


George, observant of the action, takes him in his 
arms again, and places him as he desires to be. 
“Thank you, George. You are another self to 
mo. You have often carried my spare gun at 
Chesney Wold. George, you are familiar to me 
in these strange circumstances, very familiar.” 
He has put Sir Leicester’s sounder arm over his 
shoulder in lifting him up, and Sir Leicester is 
slow in drawing it away again, as ho says these 
words. 

“I was about to add,” he goes on, “I was 
about to add, respecting this attack, that it was 
unfortunately simultaneous with a slight mis- 
understanding between my Lady and myself. I 
do not mean that there was any difference be- 
tween us (for there has been none), but that 
there was a misunderstanding of certain circum- 
.stances important only to ourselves, which de- 
prives me, for a little while, of my Lady’s society. 
Bhe has found it necessary to make a journey — 
I trust will shortly return. Voluimxia, do 1 make 
myself intelligible? The words are not quite 
under my command, in the manner of iironounc- 
ing them.” 

Yuluimiia understands him perfectly, and in 
triuh he delivers himself with far greater plain- 
ness than could have been supposed possible a 
minute ago. The effort by which he does so, is 
written in the anxious t^id laboring expression 
of his face. Nothing but the strength of bis pur- 
pose enables him to make it. 

“Therefore, Volumnia, 1 desire to say in your 
presence — and in the presence of my old retainer 
and friend, Mrs. Rouncewcll, whose truth and 
fidelity no one can question — and in the presence 
of her sou George, who has come back like a 
familiar recollection of my youth in the home of 
my ancestors at Chesney Wold — in case I should 
relapse, in case 1 should not recover, in case 1 
should lose both my speech and the power of 
writing, though 1 hope for better things — ** 

The old housekeeper weeping silently ; Volum- 
iiia in the greatest agitation, with the freshest 
bloom on her cheeks j the troo|wr, withjiis arms 
folded and his head a little bent, respectfully at- 
tentive. 

“ Therefore I desire to say, and to call you all 
to witness — beginning, Volumnia, with yourself, 
most solemnly — that 1 am on unaltered terms 
with Lady Dedlock. That 1 assert no cause 
whatever of complaint against her. That I have 
ever h.id the strongest affection for her, and that 
I retain it undiininished. Say this to herself and 
to every one. If ever you say less than this, you 
will be guilty of deliberate falsehood to me.” 

Volumnia tremblingly protests that she will 
observe his injunctions to the letter. 

“ My Lady is too high In position, too hand- 
some, too accomplished, too superior in most re- 
spects to the best of those by whom she is sur- 
rounded, not to have her enemies and traducers, 
I dare say. Let it bo known to them os I make 
it known to you, that being of sound mind, mem- 
ory, and understanding, I revoke no disposition I 
have made in her favor. 1 abridge nothing I 
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have ever bestowed upon her. I am on unaltered 
terms with her, and 1 recall — having the full 
power to do it if I were so disposed, as you see 
—no act 1 have done for her advantage and hap* 
pinesB." 

His formal array of words might have at any 
other time, as it has often had, something ludi- 
crous in it, but at this time it is serious and af- 
fecting. His noble earnestness, his fidelity, his 
gallant shielding of her, his generous conquest 
of his owa wrong and his own pride for her sake, 
are simply honorable, manly, and true. Nothing 
less worthy can be seen through the dustre of 
such qualities in th/e commonest mechanic, no- 
thing less worthy can be seen in the best-born 
gentleman. In such a light both aspire alike, 
both rise alike, both children of the dust shine 
equally. 

Overpowered by his exertions, he lays his head 
back on his pillows, and closes his eyes for not 
more than a minute, when he again resumes his 
watching of the weather and his attention to the 
muffled sounds. In the rendering of those little 
services, and in the manner of their acceptance, 
the trooper has become installed as necessary to 
him. Nothing has been said, but it is understood. 
He falls a step or two backward to be out of sight, 
and mounts guard a little behind his mother’s 
chair. 

The day is now beginning to decline. The 
mist, and the sleet, into which the snow has all 
lesolved itself, are darker, and the bl&ze begins 
to tell more vividly upon the room walls and fur- 
niture. The gloom augments; the bright gas 
springs up in the streets, and the pertinacious oil 
lamps, which yet hold their ground there, with 
their source of life half frozen and half thawed, 
twinkle gaspingly, like fiery fish out of water as 
they are. The world, which has been rumbling 
over the straw and pulling at the bell “to in- 
quire,” begins to go home, begins to dress, to dine, 
to discuss its dear friend, with all the last new 
modes, as already mentioned. 

Now dSes Sir Leicester become worse ; restless, 
uneasy, and in great pain. Volurnnia lighting a 
candle (with a predestined aptitude for doing 
something objectionable) is bidden to put it out 
again, for it is not yet dark enough. Yet it is 
very dark too ; as dark as it will be all night. By- 
and-by she tries again. No, put it out. It is not 
dark en(mgh yet. 

His old housekeeper is the first to understand 
that he is striving to uphold the fiction with him- 
self that it is not growing late. 

“ George,” she whispens, softly, when Volum- 
nia has gone down to dinner, “ Sir Leicester don’t 
like the thought of shutting out my Lady for an- 
other night. Go away a little while, my dear. 
I’ll speak to him.” 

The trooper retires, and Mrs. Rouncewell takes 
her chair at the bedside. 

“ Sir Leicester.” 

** That’s Mrs. Rouncewell ?” 

Surely, yes, Sir Leicester.” 
was afraid you left me.” 


His hand is lying dose beside her. She kisses 
it. 

“It’s the dull one,” says Sir Leicester. “But 
I feel that, Mrs. Rouncewell.” 

It is too dark to see him ; she thinks, however, 
that he puts his other hand before his eyes. 

“ Where is your son, George ? He is not gone ? 

I want him here. I want only you and him; I 
would rather have no one else to-night.” 

“ He hoped he might be of some use, and ’is 
is not gone, Sir Leicester.” 

“I thank him !” 

“Dear Sir Leicester, my honored master,” the 
old housekeeper pursues, “ I must, for your own 
good, and my duty, take the freedom of begging 
and praying that you will not lie here in the lone 
darkness, watching and waiting, and dragging 
through the time. Let me draw the curtains and 
light the candles, and make things more com- 
fortable about you. The church-clocks will strike 
the hours just the same, Sir Leicester, and the 
night will pass away just the same. My Lady 
will come back, just the same, too.” 

“ 1 know it, Mrs. Rouncewell, but 1 am weak 
— and he has been so long gone.” 

“ Not so very long. Sir Leicester. Not twenty- 
four hours yet.” 

“ But that’s a long time. Oh, it’s a long 
time!” 

He says it with a groan that wrings her heart. 

She knows that this is not a period for bring- 
ing the rough light upon him ; she thinks his tears 
too sacred to be seen, even by her. Therefore, 
she sits in the darkness for a while, without a 
word; then gently begins to move about; now 
stirring the fire, now standing at the window look- 
mg out. Finally he tells her, with recovered self- 
command, “ As you say, Mrs. Rouncewell, it ii 
no worse ^r being confessed. It is getting late, 
and they are not come. Light the room ! ’ ’ When 
it is lighted, and the weather shut out, it is only 
left to him to listen. 

But they find that, however dejected and ill ho 
is, he brightens when a quiet pretense is made 
of looking at the fires in her rooms, and being 
sure that every thing is ready to receive her. 
Many a time, consequently, the old housekeepei 
trots (k)wn stairs to see, as she tells George, with 
her own eyes, that nothing is neglected. Poor 
pretense as it is, it is very plain that these allu- 
sions to her being expected, keep up hope within 
him. 

Midnight comes, and with it the same blank. 
The carriages in the streets are few, and other 
late sounds in that neighborhood there are none, 
unless a man so very nomadically drunk as to 
stray into the frigid zone, goes bawling and bel- 
lowing along the pavement. Upon this wintry 
night it is so still that listening to the intense 
silence is like looking at intense darkness. If any 
distant sound be audible in this case, it departs 
through the gloom like a feeble light without, 
and all is heavier than before. 

The corporation of servants are dismissed to 
bed (not unwilling to go, for they were up all last 
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night), and only Mrs. Bouncewell and George 
keep watch in Sir Leicesteij^ room. As the night 
lags tardily on— or rather when it seems to stop 
altogether, at between two and three o'clock— 
they find a restless craving on him to know more 
about the weather now he can not see it. Hence 
George, patrolling regularly every half hour to 
the rooms so carefully looked after, extends his 
march to the hall-door, looks about him, and 
brings back the best report he can make of the 
worst of nights. The mist still brooding, the sleet 
still falling, and even the stone footways lying 
ankle-deep in sludge. 

Volumnia, in her room up a retired landing on 
the staircase — the second turning past the end of 
the carving and gilding — a cousinly room, con- 
taining a fearful abortion of a portrait of Sir Lei- 
cester, banished for its crimes, and commanding 
in the day a solemn yard, planted with dried-up 
shrubs, like antediluvian specimens of black tea 
—is a prey to horrors of many kinds. Not last 
nor least among them, possibly, is a horror of 
what may befall her little income in the event, 
as she usually expresses it, of any thing hap- 
pening" to Sir Leicester. Any thing, in this 
sense, meaning one thing only, and that the last 
thing that can happen to the consciousness of 
any baronet in the known world. 

An effect of these horrors is, that Volumnia 
finds she can not go to bed in her own room, or 
sit by the fire in her own room, but must come 
forth with her head tied up in a profusion of shawl, , 
and her fair form enrolled in drapery, and parade I 
the mansion like a ghost, particularly haunting | 
the rooms, warm and luxurious, prepared for one 
who still does not return. Solitude under such 
circumstances being not to be thought of, Volum- 
nia is attended by her maid, who, impressed from 
her own bed for that purpose, extremely cold, 
very sleepy, and generally an injure(| maid, as 
condemned by eircumstances to take offIc<^with a 
mere cousin, when she had resolved to be maid 
to nothing less than ten thousand a year, has not 
a sweet expression of countenance. 

The periodical visits of the trooper to these 
rooms, however, in the course of his patrolling, 
is an assurance of protection and company, both 
to mistress and maid, which renders them very 
acceptable in the small hours of the^ight. 
Whenever he is heard advancing they both make 
some little decorative preparation to receive him : 
at other times, they divide tlioir watches into 
short scraps of oblivion and dialogues, not wholly 
free from acerbity, as to whether Miss Dedlock, 
sitting with her feet upon the fender, was or was 
not falling into the fire when rescued (to her great 
displeasure) by her guardian genius the maid. 

“ How is Sir Leicester, now, Mr. George ?" in- 
quires Volumnia, adjusting her cowl over her 
head. 

** Why, Sir Leicester is much the same, miss. 
He is very low and ill, and he even wanders a 
little sometimes." 

“Has he asked for me?" inquires Volumnia 
tenderly. 


‘*Why no; 1 can't say he has, miss. Not 
within my hearing, that is to say." 

“This is a truly sad time, Mr. George." 

“ It is indeed, miss. Hadn't you better go to 
bed?" 

“ You had a deal better go to bed, Miss Ded- 
lock," quoth the maid, sharply. 

But Volumnia answers No ! No 1 She may 
be asked for, she may be wanted at a moment's 
notice. She never should forgive herself “ if any 
thing was to happen" and she wasn't on the 
spot. She declines to enter on the question, 
how the spot comes to be there, and not in her 
own room (which is nearer to Sir Leicester's), 
but stanchly declares that cm the spot she will 
remain. Volumnia further makes a merit of not 
“ having closed an eye'" — as if she had twenty or 
thirty, though it is hard to reconcile this state- 
ment with her having most indisputably opened 
two within five minutes. 

But when it comes to four o'clock, and still 
the same blank, Volumnia's constancy begins to 
fail her, or rather it begins to strengthen, for she 
now considers that it is her duty to be ready for 
the morrow, when much may be expected of her; 
that, in fac^ howsoever anxious to remain upon 
the spot, it may be required of her, as an act of 
self-devotion, to desert the spot. So when the 
trooper reappears with l^is “ Hadn't you better 
go to bed, miss?" and when the maid protests, 
more sharply than before, “ You had a deal bet- 
ter go to bed. Miss Dedlock 1" she meekly rises 
and says, Do with me what you think best." 

Mr. George undoubtedly thinks it best to escort 
her on his arm to the door of her cousinly cham- 
ber, and the maid as undoubtedly thinks it best 
to hustle her into bed with mighty little ceremony. 
Accordingly, these steps are taken, and now the 
trooper, in his rounds, has the house to himself. 

There is no improvement in the weather. 
From the portico, from the eaves, from the para- 
pet, from every door-ledge and post and pillar, 
drips the thawed snow. It has crept, as if for 
shelter, into the lintels of the great door under it, 
into the corners of the windows, "into ev«ry chink 
and crevice of retreat, and there wastes and dies. 
It is falling still ; upon the roof, upon the sky- 
light, even through the skylight now, and drip, 
drip, drip, with the regularity of the Ghost’s 
Walk, on the stone below. 

The trooper, his old recollections awakened by 
the solitary grandeur of a great house — no novelty 
to him once at Chesney Wold — goes up the stairs 
and through the chief rooms, holding up his light 
at arm's length, thinking of his varied fortunes 
within the last few weeks, and of his rustic boy- 
hood, and of the two so brought together across 
the wide intermediate space of his life ; thinking 
of the murdered man whose image is so fresh in 
his mind ; thinking of th^ lady who has disap- 
peared from these very rooms, and the tokens of 
whose recent presence are all here ; thinking of 
the master of the house up-stairs, and of the 
foreboding “Who will tell him?" he looks here 
and looks there, and thinks how he might see 
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som^tliiiig^ ijow, which it would tB«x his boldness 
to walk lip to, lay his hand upon, and prove to 
be a fancy. Sut it is all blank; blank as the 
darkness above and below as he goes up the great 
staircase again ; blank as the oppressive silence. 
'‘All is still ill readiness, George Rouncewell?'* 
“Quito orderly and right. Sir Leicester.’* 

“No W'ord of any kind?” 

The trooper shakes his head. 

“No letter that can possibly have been over- 
looked ?” 

Put he knows there is no such hope as that, 
and lays his head down dejectedly without look- 
ing for an answer. * 

Quite familiar to him, as ho said himself some 
hours ago, George Pounccwell lifts him into 
easier positions through the long remitiuder of 
the blank of a wintry night, and, equally famil- 
iar with his unexpressed wish, extinguishes the 
light, and even draws the curtains at the first 
late break of day. The day confronts them like 
a phantom. Cold, colorless, and vague, it sends 
a warning streak before it of a deathlike hue, as 
if it cried out, “ Look what I am bringing you 
who watch there ! Who will tell him ?” 


CHAPTER LIX.— Esther’s Narrative. 

It was three o’clock in the morning when the 
houses outside. London, did at last begin to ex- 
clude the country, andibo close us in with streets. 
We had ma.de. our way along roads in a far worse 
condiiion than when we had traversed them by 
daylight, both the fall and the thaw haVing lasted 
evei since ; but the energy of rny companion had 
never slackened. It had only been, as 1 thought, 
of less assistance than the horses in getting us 
on, and it had often aided them. They had 
stopped exhausted halfway up hills, they had 
been driven through streams of turbulent W'ater, 
they bad slipped down and become entangled 
with the harness; but he and his little lantern 
had been always ready, and when the mishap 
was set right, I had never heard any variation in 
his cool “ Get on, my lads !” 

The sfeadiness and confidence with which he 
had directed our journey back, I could not account 
for. Never wavering, he never even stopped to 
make an inquiry until we were within a few 
miles of London. A very few words here and 
there were then enough for him, and thus we 
came at between three and four o’clock in the 
morninff into Islington. 

I uilT not dwell on the suspense and anxiety 
Avith which I reflected all this time, that we were 
leaving iny mother further and further behind 
every minute. 1 think I had some strong hope 
that he must be right, and could not fail to have 
a satisfactory object in following this woman; 
but I tormented myself with questioning it, and 
discussing it, during iTie whole journey. AVhat 
was to ensue when we found her, and what could 
compensate us for this loss of time, were ques- 
tions also that 1 could not possibly dismiss; my 
mind was quite tortured by long dwelling on such 
reflections when we stopped. 


We stopped in a high street where there was a 
coach-stand. My coinpAnion paid our two driv- 
ers, who were as completely covered with splashes 
as if they had been dragged along the roads like 
the carriage itself, and giving them some brief 
direction where to take it, lifted me out of it, and 
into a hackney-coach he had chosen from the rest. 

“Why, my dear,” he said, as he did this, 
“how wet you are 1” 

I had not been conscious of it. But the melted 
snow had found its way in ; and I had got out two 
or three times when a fallen horse was plunging 
and had to be got up ; and the wet had clung to 
me. I assured him it was no matter; but the 
driver who knew him, would not be dissuaded by 
me from running down the street to his stable, 
whence he brought an armful of clean dry straw. 
They shook it out and strewed it well about me, 
and I found it warm and comfortable. 

“Now, my dear,” said Mr. Bucket, with his 
head in at the w^indow after I was shut up. 
“We’re a-going to mark this person down. It 
may take a little time, but you don’t inirui that. 
You’re pretty sure that I’ve got a motive, ain’t 
you ?” 

I little thought what it was — little thought in 
how short a time 1 should understand it ; but 1 
a.ssurcd him that I had confidence in him. 

“So you may have, my dear,” lie returned. 
“Now 1 tell you what, if you only repose half so 
much confidence in me as I repose in you, after 
what I’ve experienced of you, that’ll do. Lord ! 
you’re no trouble at all. I never sec a young 
woman in any station of society — and I've seen 
many elewated ones, too — conduct her.sclf like 
yon have conducted yourself, since you was 
called out of your bed. You’re a pattern, you 
know', that's what you are,” said Mr. Bucket, 
warmly, “you’re a pattern.” 

I told lym that I w'as very glad, as indeed 1 
w'as, t(A have been no hindrance to him ; and 
that 1 hoped I should be none now. 

' “My dear,” he retiuned, “ when a young lady 
is as mild as she’s game, and as game as she’s 
mild, that’s all I ask, and more than I expect. 
She then becomes a Queen, and that’s about 
what you are yourself.’’ 

With those encouraging words — they real!.y 
were %icoui aging to me umler those lonely and 
anxious circumstances — he got upon the box, and 
w'e once more drove away. Where we drove, I 
neither knew then nor have ever known since, 
but we appeared to seek out the narroAvest and 
worst streets in London. Whenever I saw him 
directing the driver I was prepared for our de- 
scending into a deeper complication of such 
streets, and we never failed to do so. 

Sometimes we emerged upon a wider thorough- 
fare, or came to a larger building than the gener- 
ality, well-lighted. Then we stopped at offices 
like those we had visited when wo began our 
journey, and I saw him in consultation with 
others. Sometimes he would get down by an 
archway or at a street corner, and mysteriously 
show the light of his little lantern. This would 
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attract similar lights from various dark quarters, 
like so many insects, an(^ a firesh consultation 
would bo held. By degrees we appeared to con- 
tract our search within narrower and easier lim- 
its. Single police-officers on duty could now tell 
Mr. Bucket what he wanted to know, and point 
to him where to go. At last we stopped for a 
rather long conversation between him and one of 
these men, which 1 supposed to be satisfactory 
from his manner of nodding from time to time. 
When it was finished he came to me, looking 
very busy, and very attentive. 

‘^Now, Miss Siimmerson," he said to me, 
“you won’t be alarmed whatever comes off, I 
know. It’s not necessary for me to give you any 
further caution than to tell you that we have 
marked this person down, and that you may be 
of u.se to me before 1 know it myself. 1 don’t like 
to ask such a thing, my dear, but would you 
walk a little way.” 

Of course I got out directly, and took his arm. 

“It ain’t BO easy to keep your feet,” said Mr. 
Bucket; “but take time.” 

Although I looked about me confusedly and 
hurriedly, as we crossed a street, 1 thought I 
knew the place. “ Are we in Holborn ?” I asked 
him. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Bucket. “ Do you know this 
turning?” 

“It looks like Chancery Lane.” 

“And was christened so, iny dear,” said Mr. 

Bucket. 

We turned down it, and as we went, shuffling 
through the sleet, I heard the clock strike half- 
past five. We passed on in silence, and as 
quickly as we could with such a foothold, when 
some one coming toward us on the narrow pave- 
ment, wrapped in a cloak, stopped and stood 
aside to give me room. In the same moment I 
heard an exclamation of wonder, apd my own 
name, from Mr. Woodcourt. I knew his voice 
very well. 

It w'as so unexpected, and so — I don’t know 
what to call it, whether pleasant or painful — to 
come upon it after my feverish wandering jour- 
ney, and in the midst of very night, that 1 could ; 
not keep the tears from my eyes. It was like 
hearing his voice in a strange country. 

“My dear Miss Siiinmcrson, that yoi^ should 
be out at this hour, and in such weather.” 

He had heard from my Guardian of my having 
been called away on some uncommon business, 
and said so to dispense with any explanation. 1 
told him that we had but just left a coach, and 
were going — but then I was obliged to look at 
my companion. 

“Why, you see, Mr. Woodcourt;” he had 
caught the name from me ; “ wc are a-going at 
present into the next street — Inspector Bucket.” 

Mr. Woodcourt, disregarding my remon- 
strances, had hurriedly taken off his cloak, 
and was putting it about me. “ That’s a good 
move, too,” said Mr. Bucket, assisting, “ a very 
good move it is.” 

“May I go there with you ?” said Mr. Wood- 


court. I don’t know whether to me or my com- 
panion. 

“ Why, lord 1” exclaimed Mr. Bucket, taking 
the answer on himself. “ Of course you may.” 

It was all said in a moment, and they took me 
between them, wrapped in the cloak. 

“I have just left Bichard,” said Mr. Wood- 
court. “ I have been sitting with him since ten 
o’clock last night.” 

“ O dear me, he is ill !” 

“No, no, believe me; not ill, but not quite 
well. He was depressed and faint — you know 
he gets so worried and so worn sometimes — and 
Ada sent to me of course; and when I came 
home I found her note, and came straight here. 

I Well, Richard revived so much after a little 
while, and Ada was so happy, and so convinced 
of its being my doing, though God knows I had 
little enough to do with it, that I remained with 
him until he had been fast asleep some liour^. 
As fast asleep as she is now, I hope!” 

His friendly and familiar way of speaking of 
them, his unaffected devotion to them, the grate- 
ful confidence with which I knew he had inspired 
my darling, and the comfort he was to her ; could 
I separate all this from his promise to me ? H<»w 
thankless should I have been if it had not recall- 
ed ttu3 words he said to mo when he was so 
moved by the change ii^ my appearance. “ I will 
accept him as a trust, ft.nd it shall be a sacreil 
one !” 

We now turned into another narrow street. 
“Mr. Wdodcourt,” said Mr. Bucket, who had 
eyed him clo.sely as we came along, “our littb* 
business takes us to a law-stationer’s here : a 
certain Mr. Snagsby’s. What, you know him, 
do you ?” He was so quick that he saw it in an 
instant. 

“Yes, 1 know a little of him, and have called 
upon bun at this place.’’ 

“Indeed, sir?” said Mr. Bucket. “Will you 
be So good as to let me leave Miss Suminers< n 
with you for a moment, while 1 go and have half 
a word with him?” ^ 

The last police officer with whom \iS had con- 
f-ii'i'd was standing silently behind us. I w'as 
iii>t aware r>f it until he struck in, on my saying 
1 heard some one crying. 

“ Don’t be alarmed, miss,” he returned. “It's 
Snagsby’s servant.” 

‘‘Why, you see,” said Mr. Bucket, “ the girl’s 
subject to fits, and blie's got ’em bad upon her 
to-night. A most contrary circumstance it is, 
for I want certain information out of that girl, 
and .she must be brought to reason somehow or 
other.” 

“At all events, they wouldn’t be up yet, if ii 
w'a.sn’t for her, Mr. Bucket,” said the other man 
“ She’s been at it pretty well all night, sir.” 

“Well, that’s true,” he ^turned. “ My lighi'i- 
burnt out. Show yours a moment.” 

All this passed in a w'hisper, a door or twn 
from the house in which I could faintly hear 
crying and moaning. In the little round of light 
produced for the purpose, Mr. Bucket w'cnt up 
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to the door and knocked. * The door was opened, 
after we had knocked twice, and he went in, 
leaving us standing in the street* 

“ Miss Suminerson, said Mr. Wopdconrt ; “ i^ 
without obtruding myself on your confidence, 1 
may remain near you, pray let me do so.’* 

<^You are truly kind,” I answered. need 
wish to keep no secret of my own from you; if 
1 keep any it is another's.” 

“1 quite understand. Trust me. 1 will re- 
main near you only so long as I can fully respect 
it.” 

I trust implicitly to you,” 1 said. ** 1 know 
and deeply feel how sacred you keep your prom- 
ises.” • 

After a short time the little round of light 
shone out again, and Mr. Bucket advanced to- 
ward us in it with an earnest face. ** Please to 
come in. Miss Summerson,” he said, *‘and sit 
down by the fire. Mr. Woodcourt, from inform- 
ation 1 have received 1 understand you are a 
medical man. Would you look to this girl and 
nee if any thing can be done to bring her round. | 
She's got a letter somewhere that 1 particularly i 
want. It's not in her box, and 1 think it must | 
bo somewhere about her, but she is so difficult | 
to handle without hurting, twisted and clenched ' 
up.” j 

We all three went ii^to the house together ; 
although it was cold and raw, it smelt close too 
from being shut up all night. In the passage, 
behind the door, stood a scared, sorrowful -looking 
little man in a gray coat, who seemed *to have a 
naturally polite manner, and spoke meekly. 

“ Down-stairs, if you please, Mr. Bucket,” said 
bo. The lady will excuse the front kitchen ; 
wo use it as our work-a-day sitting room. The 
back is Guster's bedroom, and in it she's a carry- 
*ng on, poor thing, to a frightful extent!” 

We went down stairs, followed by Mr. Snags- 
by, as I soon found the little man to be. In the 
front kitchen, sitting by the lire, was Mrs. Snogs- 
by, with very red eyes, and a very severe expres- 
sion of face. ^ 

“ My liftle woman,” said Mr. Snagsby, entering 
behind us, to wave — not to put a fine point upon 
it, my dear — ^hostilities, for a single moment, in 
the course of this prolonged night, here is In- 
spector Bucket, Mr. Woodcourt, and a lady.” 

She looked very much astonished, as she had 
good reason for doing, and looked particularly 
hard at i]||9. 

“ My little woman,” said Mr. Snagsby, sitting 
down in the remotest corner by the door, as if he 
were taking a liberty, “it is not unlikely that 
you may inquire of me why Inspector Bucket, 
Mr. Woodcourt, and a lady call upon us in Cook's 
Court, Cursitor-street, at the present hour. 1 
don't know. 1 have not the least idea. If 1 
was to be informed, 1‘should despair of under- 
standing, and I’d rather not be told.” 

He appeared so miserable, sitting with his head 
upon his hand, and 1 appeared so unwelcome, 
that I was going to ofiTer an apology, when Mr. 
Bucket took the matter to himself. 


“Now, Mr. Snagsby,” said he, “the best thing 
you can do, is to go siong with Mr. Woodcourt, 
to look after your Ouster—^” 

“My Guster, Mr. Bucket I” cried Mr. Snagsby. 
“ Go on, sir, go on. 1 shall be charged with that 
next.” 

“ And to hold the candle, pursued Mr. Bucket 
without correcting himself, “ or hold her, or make 
yourself useful in any way you're asked. Which 
there ain't a man alive more ready to do, for 
you're a man of urbanity and suavity, you know, 
and you've got the sort of heart that can feel for 
another. (Mr. Woodcourt, would you be so good 
as see to her, and if you can get that letter from 
her, to let me have it as soon as ever you can ?)” 

As they went out, Mr. Bucket made me sit 
down in a corner by the fire, and take off my wet 
shoes, which he turned up to dry upon the fen- 
der ; talking all the time. 

“Don't you be at all put out, miss, by the 
want of a hospitable look from Mrs. Snagsby, 
because she's under a mistake altogether. She’ll 
find that out sooner than will be agreeable to a 
lady of her generally correct manner of framing 
her thoughts, because I'm a-going to explain it 
to her.” Here, standing on the hearth with his 
wet hat and shawls in his hand, himself a pile 
of wet, he turned to Mrs. Snagsby. “ Now, the 
first thing that 1 say to you as a married woman 
possessing what you may call charms, you know 
— ‘ Believe me, if ail those endearing, and cetrer’ 
— ^you're, well acquainted with the song, because 
it's in vain for you to tell me that you and good 
society are strangers — charms— attractions, mind 
you, that ought to give you confidence in your- 
self— is, that you’ve done it.” 

Mrs. Snagsby looked rather alarmed, relented 
a little, and faltered, what did Mr. Bucket mean ? 

“ What does Mr. Bucket mean?” he repeated; 
and I saw by his faeo that all the time he talked 
he was listening for the discovery of the letter, to 
my own gieat agitation ; for 1 knew then how 
important it must be. 

I “ I’ll tell you what he means, ma’am. Go 
and see Othello acted. That's f^e tragedy for 
you.” 

Mrs. Snagsby consciously ask^d why. 

“ Why ?” said Mr. Bucket. “ Because you’ll 
' come t« that, if you don't look out. Now at the 
very moment while I speak, I know what your 
mind's not wholly free from respecting this young 
lady. But shall 1 tell you who this young lady 
is ? Now, come, you're what I call an intellect- 
ual woman — ^with your soul too large for your 
I body, if you come to that, and chafing it — and 
1 you know me, and you recollect where you saw 
I me last, and what was talked of in that elevated 
I circle. Don’t you. Yes I Very well. This young 
I lady is that young lady.” 

I Mrs. Snagsby appeared to understand the re- 
ference better than I did at the time. 

“And Toughey — ^him as you call Jo— was 
mixed up in the same business and no other ; and 
the law-writer that you know of, was mixed up 
in the same business and no other; and your 
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husband, with no more knowledge of it than your 
great-grandfather, was mixed up (by Mr. Tulk- 
inghorn, dcceas^cd, his best customer) in the same 
business and no other ; and the whole biloing of 
people was mixed up in the same business and 
no other ; and yet a married woman, possessing 
your attractions, shuts her eyes (and sparklers 
loo) and goes and runs her delicate-forrned head 
against a wall. Why, I am ashamed of you ! 
(I expected Mr. Woodcourt might have got it by 
Ibis lime.)” • 

Yul. VII.— No. 40.— Mm 


' Mrs. Snagsby shook her head, and put her 
handkerchief to her eyes. 

“ Is that all ?” said Mr. Bucket. “ No. See 
what happens. Another person mixed up in that 
business and no other* a person in a wretched 
state comes here to-night, and is seen a-speaking 
to your maid-servant ; and between her ainl your 
maid-servant there passes a paper that I’d give a 
hundred pound for, down. What do you do? 
You hide and you watch ’em, and you pounce 
upon ^hat maid-sorvo-nt — jenowing what fhe’s 
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subject to, and what a little thing will bring ’em 
6n — in that surpnoing manner, and with that 
severity, that, by the Lord, she goes off and keeps 
off, when a life may be hanging upon that girl’s 
words I” 

He BO thoroughly meant what he said now, 
that 1 involuntarily clasped my hands, and felt 
, the room turning away.from me. But it stopped. 
Mr. Woodcourt came in, put a paper into his 
iiand, and went away again. 

‘^Now the only amends you can make, Mrs. 
Snagsby,” said Mr. Bucket, rapidly glancing at 
it, is to let me speak a word to this youn^ lady 
in private here. And if you know of any help that 
you can give to that gentleman in the next kitchen 
there, or can think of any thing that’s like- 
lier than another to bring the girl rounJ', do 
your swiftest and best 1” In an instaiit she 
was gone, and he had shut the door. “ Now, 
my dear, you’re steady and quite sure of your- 
self?” 

“ Quite,” said I. 

“Whose writing’s that?” 

It was my mother’s. A pencil-writing, on a 
crushed ami torn piece of paper, blotted with wet. 
Fuldfd roughly like a letter, and directed to me, 
at iny Guardian’s. 

“ You know the hand,” he said; “and if you 
are firm enough to read it*'to me, do! But be 
particular to a word.” 

It had been written in portions at different 
times. 1 read what follows ; ^ 

“ 1 CD me to the cottage with two objects. First, 
to see the dear one, if 1 could, once more ; but 
only to see her — not to speak to her, or let her 
know that 1 was near. The other object, to elude 
pursuit, and to be lost. Do not blame the mother 
tor her sliare. The assistance that she rendered 
me she rendered on my strongest assurance that 
it was for the dear one’s good. You remember 
her dead child. The men’s consent 1 bought, but 
her help was freely given.” 

“ ‘ I came.’ That was written,” said my com- 
panion, “w^en shot rested there. It bears out 
what I made of it. I was right.” 

The next wa.s written at another time : 

“1 have now wandered a long distance, and for 
many hours, and 1 know that I must soon die. 
These streets ! 1 have no purpose but to die. 

When i left 1 had a worse ; but 1 am saved from 
adding that guilt to the rest. Cold, wet, and fa- 
tigue, are Sufficient causes for my being found 
dead ; but 1 shall die of others, though 1 suffer 
from these. It wa.s right that all that had sus- 
tallied me should give way at once, and that 1 
should die of terror and my conscience.” 

“Take courage,” said Mr. Bucket. “There’s 
only a few words more.” 

These, too, were writtep at another time. To 
all appearance, almost in the dark. 

“ I have done what I could to be lost. I shall 
be soon forgotten so, and shall disgrace him least. 

I have nothing about me by which I can be re- 
cognized. This paper 1 part with now. The 
place where I ehall lie down, if 1 can yet get so 


far, has been often in my mind. Farewell. For- 
give.” 0 

Mr. Bucket, supporting me with his arm, car 
lied me gently into my chair. “Cheer up I 
Don’t think me hard with you, my dear, but, as 
soon as you feel equal to it, get your shoes on and 
be ready.” 

1 did as he required; but I sat there a long 
time, praying for my unhappy mother. They 
were all occupied with the poor girl, and I heard 
Mr. Woodcourt directing them, and speaking to 
her often. At length he came in with Mr. 
Bucket, and said that as it was important to ad- 
dress her gently, he thought it best that 1 should 
ask her fo? whatever information we desired to 
! obtain. There was no doubt that she could now 
reply to questions, if she were soothed, and not 
alarmed. The questions, Mr. Bucket said, w'cre, 
how she came by the letter, what passed betw'een 
her and the person who gave her the letter, and 
where the person went. Holding my mind as 
steadily as 1 could to these points 1 went into the 
next room with them. Mr. Woodcourt would 
have remained outside, but at my solicitation 
went in with us. 

The poor girl was sitting on the floor where 
they bad laid her down. They stood around her, 
though at a little distance, that she raiglit have 
air. She was not pretty, and looked weak and 
poor; but she had a plaintive and a good f;ice, 
though it was still a little wild. 1 kneeled on 
the ground beside her, and put her poor head on 
my shoulder ; whereupon she drew her arm round 
my neck and burst into tears. 

“My poor girl,” said 1, laying my face iigsinst 
her forehead ; for indeed I was crying too, and 
trembling; “it seems cruel to trouble you now, 
but more depends on our knowing Boim lhing 
about this letter than 1 could tell you iii an 
hour.” 'r 

She beg^ piteously declaring that .she didn't 
mean any harm, she didn’t mean any harm, Mrs. 
Snagsby ! 

“We are all sure of that now,” said 1. “But 
pray tell me how you got it.” 

“Yes, dear lady, 1 will, and tell you true. I'll 
tell true, indeed, Mrs. Snagsby.” 

“ 1 am sure of that,” said I. “ And how was 
it?” 

“ 1 had been out on an errand, dear lady — long 
after it was dark — quite late ; and when 1 came 
home I found a common-looking person, all wet 
and muddy, looking up at our house. M^hen she 
see me coming in at the door she called me back, 
and said did 1 live here? and I said yes; and 
she said she knew only one or two places about 
here, but had lost her way, and couldn’t And 
them. — ^ 0 what shall 1 do, what shall 1 do I 
They won’t believe me !’ She didn’t say any 
harm to me, and 1 didn't say any harm to her, 
indeed, Mrs. Snagsby.” 

It was necessary for her mistress to comfort 
her, which she did, I must say, with a good deal 
of contrition, before she could be got beyond this. 

“ She could net find those places,” said I. 
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“No!” cried the girl, shaking her head. “No! en. I saw that Mr. Bucket received this with a 
couldn’t find them. An! she was so faint, and look which I could not separate from one of alarm 
.arne, and miserable, 0 so wretched! that if you “0 dear, dear!” cried the girl, pressing he; 
had seen her, Mr. Snagsby, you’d have given her hair back with her hands, “ what shall I do, what 
half-a-crown, I know !” shall I do ! She meant the burying-ground when 

‘•Well, Guster, my girl,” said he, at first not the man was buried that took the sleeping-stulf 
knowing what to say. “ I hope I should.” — that you came home and told us of, Mr. Snagsby 

“ And yet she was so well spoken, dear laily,” — ^that frightened me so, Mrs. Snagsby. 0 1 an. 
said the girl, looking at me with wide-open eyes, frightened now again, dear lady. Hold me !” 

“ that it jnade a person’s heart bleed. And so “You are so much better now,” said I. “But 
she said to me did I know the way to the bury- pray, pray tell me more.” 

^ng-ground? And I asked her which burying- “Yes I will, yes I will! But don’t be angi\ 
ground ? And she said the poor burying-ground. with me, that’s a dear lady, because I have beei 
And so 1 told her I had been a poor child myself, so ill.’^ 
and it was according to parishes. But she said Angry with her, poor soul ! 
she meant a poor burying-ground not very far “ There ! Now 1 will, now I will. So she sam 
from here, where there was an archway, and a could* I tell her how to find it; and I said ye.s 
step, and an iron gate.” and I told her ; and she looked at me with eye*- 

As I watched her face, and soothed her to go like almost as if she was blind, and herself al 
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waving back. And bo she took out the letter, 
and showed it to me, and said if she was to put 
that in the post-office, it would bo rubbed out and 
not minded and never sent j and would 1 take it 
from her, and send it, and the messenger would 
' bo paid at the house ? And so 1 said yes, if it 
was no harm ; and she said no — no harm. And 
so I took it from her, and she said she had uo- 
l.liing to give me ; and 1 said I was poor myself, 
and con.sequently wanted nothing. And so she 
God bless you! and went.” 

“And did she go?” 

“Yes,” cried the girl, anticipating the inquiry, 
“ yos ! she went the way 1 had shown hei'. Then 
I came in, and Mrs. Snagsby came behind me 
from somewhere, and laid hold of me, and 1 was 
lightened.” * 

Mr. Woodcourt took her kindly from me. Mr. 
Bucket wrapped me up, and immediately we were 
111 Ihe street. Mr. Woodcourt hesitated, but 1 
•said, “DonH leave me now!” and Mr. Bucket 
:uid.‘d, “You’ll be better with us, we may want 
you ; don’t lose time !” 

1 have the most confused impressions of that 
walk. 1 recollect that it was neither night nor 
•lay - that morning was dawning, but the street- 
lamps were not yet put out; that the sleet was 
still falling, and that all the ways were damp 
with it. I recollect a few,philled people p.assing 
in the streets ; I recollect' the wet housetops, the 
clogged and bursting gutters and water-spouts, 
the intmnds of blackened ice and snow over which 
we passed, the narrowness of the courts Hy which 
^ve went. At the same time I remember that 
the poor girl seemed to be telling her story audibly 
.iiid jdainly in my hearing; that 1 could feel her 
rc’^ting on my arm; that the stained house-fronts 
jiiit on human shapes and looked at me; that 
g c'st water-gates seemed to be opening and clos- 
ing in my head, or in the air; and that these un- 
real things were more substantial than the real. 

At last we stood under a dark and miserable 
arching, where one lamp was burning over an 
iron gate, and where the morning faintly strug- 
gled in. The gate was closed. Beyond it was 
a burial-ground — a dreadful spot in which the 
night was very slowly stirring, but where 1 could 
dimly see a heap of dishonored grave.s and stones, 
hemmed in by filthy houses, where dull lights 
liiirnt, and on w)^se walls a thick humidity broke 
• >u t. like a disease.' On the step at the gate, steeped 
111 the fearful wet of such a place, which oozed 
inJ splashed down every where, I saw, with a cry 
'>f pity and horror, a woman lying — Jenny, the 
mother of the dead child. 

1 ran forward, but they stopped me, and Mr. 
Woodcourt entreated me, with the greatest earn- 
estness, even with tears, before I went up lu that 
figure, to listen for an instant to what Mr. Bucket 
said. 1 did so as 1 thought. 1 did so, as 1 am 
sure. 

“ Miss Summerson. You’ll understand me, if 
you think a moment. They changed clothes at 
the cottage.” 

Well ! They changed clothes at the cottage. 


I could repeat the words in my mind, and 1 knew 
what they meant of tUbmselves, but I attached 
no meaning to them in any other connection. 

“And one returned,” said Mr. Bucket, “and 
one went on. And the one that went on only 
went on a certain way agreed upop to deceive, 
and then turned across country, and went home. 
Think a moment.” 

1 could repeat this in iny mind too, but I had 
not the least idea what it meant. 1 saw before 
me, lying on the step, the mother of the dead 
child. She lay there with one arm creeping round 
a bar of the iron gate, and seeming to embrace 
it. She lay there who had so lately spoken to my 
mother. She lay there a distressed, unRhcltered, 
senseless creature. She who had brought my 
mother's letter, who could give me the only clew 
to where my mother was ; she who was to guide us 
to rescue and save her, whom we had sought so 
far, who had come to this condition hy some means 
connected with my mother that I could not follow, 
and might be passing beyond our reach and help 
at that moment, she lay there, and they stopped 
rne ! 1 saw, but did not comprehend, the .solemn 

and compassionate look in Mr. Woodcourt's face. 
1 saw, but did not comprehend, his touching the 
other on the breast to keep him back. 1 saw him 
stand uncovered in the bitter air with a n*verence 
for something. But my understanding for all this 
was gone. 

I even heard it said between them — 

“ Shall she go?” 

“ She had better go. Her hands should be the 
first to touch her. They have a higher right than 
ours.” 

I passed on to the gate, and stooped down. I 
lifted the heavy head, put the long dank hair 
aside, and turned the face. And it wiM iny 
mother, cold and dead. 


FUNERAL RITES IN CEYLON. 

[The following article is llrom Mr. T. S. TUtknrli., 
an American printer, the superintendent of a large 
printing eatabliahment at Jaffiia, Ceylon. The man- 
UBcrlpt copy, which is written with perfect ucrurnry and 
great nuatneBS,tho author informs us was written h) “a 
half naked low-caste native,” educated at the Mission 
Seminary at Batticotta, who is employed by him us ac- 
countant, translator, and writer.— E ds. IIabper’h Mag- 
azine.] f 

A bout four months since, I, with my family, 
spent some days for health and recreation, 
in a temporary bungalow built upon the sea- 
shore at Mathagul, distant from Manepy seven 
miles, and two beymnd the missionary station of 
Panditeripo. Very near the bungalow, and a 
few feet only from the sca-shore, is a choordu 
kardUf or a burning place for the dead. One 
afternoon, while at the bungalow, the corpse of 
an aged pundarum^ or holy beggar, was brought 
to this choordu kardu and burnt. My attention 
was first arrested by the approach of a proces- 
sion and the sound of a hand-bell, which some 
one in the procession was most industriously 
ringing. The company soon stopped, and put- 
ting dow'n the bier with the corpse upon it, they 
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commenced their tiresome and foolish ceremo- 
nies. I left the bungalow, and going to them, 
asked permission to stand near by and see their 
way of managing things on such an occasion. 
Permission was readily granted, and I stood and 
looked on for an hour or more, until the fire 
was at length set to the funeral pile, and nearly 
all the company had departed, it being then quite 
dark. Such a sight, and such indifference and 
carelessness, I never before witnessed on an oc- 
casion of the bestowment of the last rites upon 
the remains of a fellow mortal. There were 
three sons of the deceased present, all of whom 
manifested little or no feeling, and one of whom 
in particular seemed quite as stupid as a beast, 
notwithstanding that they all were constantly 
engaged in some part of the many and varied 
forms and ceremonies. After a large part of the 
rites had been gone through with, one of the 
sons left his company and came to me, saying, 
he knew it must be opposed to my feelings and 
w'ishes to see them dispose of their dead in this 
way ; and proposed that if I would give them 
about £2, they would stop matters at that junc- 
ture, and give their father’s corpse a burial after 
the manner of Christians. I declined their offer, 
telling them if by giving I could change their 
feelings and desires, and make them good men, 
1 would willingly give, but as it was, their only 
motive being to get money, I could not con- 
sent to their wishes. 

Since seeing this burning of the dead, and the 
preparations for it, I have taken pains to Icam 
from the natives what are the customs of the 
Hindus in this connection, and also what is done 
to those in a dying state, &c., and I am now 
able to give the following account. Many of 
the ceremonies herein detailed 1 saw at the time 
of the burning of this pundarunCs corpse ; and 
all the rites mentioned are practiced more or 
less. . 

When a person is at the point of death, his 
friends perform a rite called kbthAnum. To make 
this ceremony ten kinds of gifts are used, name- 
ly, kb (a cow), earth, rape-seed, ghee (or melted 
butter), cloth, rice, koarlai (a kind of pea), silver, 
salt, and sugar. The expense of this ceremony 
may be much or little, according to the will of 
the parties concerned. Although there are ten 
different things used, yet the rite is called kd~ 
thanunij because the cow (kb) is the chief or sacred 
gift among the ten. Komooheh* is considered 
to be a still more efficacious and meritorious 
gift than kbthanum. The Brahmin, after having 
performed the ceremonies peculiar to this occa- 
sion, causes the dying person to seize hold of 
the tail of the cow, or, if too far gone to do it 
himself, another person clasps the tail and hand 
within his own, and thus brings them in con- 
tact ; after which the animal is presented to the 

~* komooheh is the giving of a cow while in the act of 
oarturltion, and if there be a head presentation, then the 
inerit of the gift reaches a higher degree. The Rajah of 
Tanjore, upon the continent of India, it is said, keeps a 
large number of cows, that in case of his being suddenly 
taken away by death, he may be able in his last moments 
to ollbr the gift komooheh. 


Brahmin. The dying person holds the tail of 
the cow, under the impression that his soul 
will thus be helped to pass over the river of 
fire, which, it is believed, all must pass before 
reaching the other world. After this ceremony, 
of seizing the cow’s tail is done, the son or 
nearest relative of the dying person rubs or 
rinses the oodoatterardchum (sacred beads) in 
milk with sacred ashes* (called vepoothe), and 
gives the mixture to the dying person to drink. 
Then the son of the dying man utters some 
mantras or incantations in the ear of his father, 
having, placed his head on his (the son’s) right 
thigh. After life is gone, the corpse is put in 
a place smeared with cow manure, the head 
pointing toward the south, with a lighted lamp 
placed near it. As soon as the person is dead, 
the friends of the deceased send for their family 
guru or priest, who should repair to the house 
of sorrow the moment he hears the intelligence 
He takes with him another guru who can ren- 
der assistance, and comes to the place bringing 
a belly censer, etc., required for the ceremony 
The articles that are necessary for the occasion 
are procured and put before him under a punthul 
or shed prepared for the purpose. The articles 
referred to are as follows : paddy, rice, mangoe 
leaves, thread, tetpy (a kind of sacred grass), 
cocoa nuts, plantainfs camphor, benzoin, betel 
leaves, areca nuts, ghee, parched rice, and tur- 
meric powder. The immediate attendant, or as 
he is tenned disciple of the priest, marks out, 
by strewing rice flour upon the ground under 
the punthidy a six foot square figure. After 
having done this, the attendant takes thirteen 
brass or new earthen vessels (called koompum) 
which are bound round with cotton thread, fills 
them with water, and puts over the mouths of 
each a cocoa nut and a few mangoe leaves, and 
then places them all on rice, spread on the 
ground. The plantains and some of the other 
articles referred to above, are placed around 
each of these koompums. These thirteen koom~ 
pums arc dedicated to as many different deities 
The four, placed in the middTe of th9 figure, are 
severally sacred to Siva, Amman (Siva’s wife), 
Vishnu, and Brahma. The remaining nine are 
designed for other tutelary or protecting deities, 
whose names are Indra (the Ung of the geds), 
IJkkeny (the god of fire), Eyaman (the god of 
death), Ncroothy (the regent of the southwest 
quarter), Varoonan (the god of waters), Varyoo 
(the god of wind), Koopadan (the god of riches), 
and Esarnan (the guardian of the northeast 

* The sacred ashes hold a most conspicuous place 
among the idolatrous observances of the Hindus. They 
are worn upon the forehead, the arms, and the body, as a 
distinctive religious marit, and the white appearance they 
give upon the tawny or black ground of a native’s skin is 
regarded by them as very beautiftil. These sacred ashes 
are made in the time of the Vice harvest, and consist of 
the excrement of the cattle that tread out the grain, which 
excrement, when dried. Is burnt with the chaff of the 
rice, and becomes white ashes, or a fine, soft, white pow- 
der. These ashes are well-nigh ubiquitous in India 
among the fbllowers of the god Siva, and are the flrsi 
thing to catch your eye when a Hindu of this sect ap- 
proaches. 
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quarter). These eight deities are also guard- 
ians for the eight principal points of the com- 
pass. The last koomjmm is designed for the 
inferior deity Vidavan, who presides over grave- 
v-ards and burning places. These koomjmms 
' .ire severally covered with pieces of new cloth. 

A hole for receiving the consecrated fire is 
inndc ill the ground, in the middle of the square 
ngnrc ; and nine kinds of fuel are used to make 
! he fire in the hole, such as the banian, mangoe, 
ind the wood of other Eastern trees. Ghee, 
])arched corn, and other articles are also min- 
illed with the wood. After the fire is built in 
this manner, a piece of the sandal (a very costly 
odoriferous wood) is *^put into the fire, so that 
the lighted brand may be taken to the burning- 
place to kindle the funeral pile. The 'priest 
also sends for a mortar and pestle, and decorates 
the mortar with mangoe leaves and cloths ; then 
he puts into the mortar a certain number of 
kernels of raw and parched rice, with scented 
powders, and causes one of the sons, or if there 
he no son, a near relative of the deceased, to 
pound them, while he, the priest, reads a work 
which prescribes the rites and ceremonies adapt- 
ed to the occasion. 

While these ceremonies are in progress, the 
family servants (a class of people of the Cfyeia 
caste, who were formerly, up to 182<5, slaves) 
rub the head of the corpse with rape-seed-oil, 
the juice of the lime, and the pomace * of the 
olive (Cassia longifolia) fruit, and also bathe the 
body with the water in the koompurrts, before 
referred to. While the body is being bathed, 
ind other preparations are going on, the female 
friends of the deceased bemoan their loss by 
'dinging, in dolorous tones, mourning songs, 
which describe the worth of the departed. They 
.ilso beat their breasts with the palms of their 
hands, and howl and cry in a loud and most 
pathetic manner. 

After the bathing is over, the Covias place 
the corpse on a rough sort of cot, or couch, in 
front of the consecrated fire before mentioned, 
and rub sacred ashes all over the body. On the 
forehead of the corpse a round spot is made 
with a paste of sandal wood-powder. They put, 
at the same time, into the mouth of the corpse 
a mixture of betel, areca nut, a little lime, a piece 
of tobacco, and some spices, if they can be had. 

After all these preliminaries are gone through, 
the friends of the deceased call the tom-tom 
beaters, She washerman, barber, and black- 
smith, and give them each a piece of new cloth, 
having a pice (a small copper coin) tied in at 
the corner These cloths they are required to 
wear around their heads. After this, the Co- 
01 as place the corpse on a bier, decorated ac- 
cording to their ability and taste — sometimes 
tjuite beautifully, with .flowers, ornamental pa- 


* This pomace of the olive-lVuit is universally used by 
the Tamil people ; when bathing they rub it upon their 
bodies to aid in the work of cleansing and purifying. 
Those in the Western world can hardly understand what 
a matter is made of bathing by the Orientals; they often 
take the best part of a whole day for the business. 


I pers, &c., and then bear the same to the burn- 
ing-place on their shoulders, accompanied by 
the before-mentioned persons, including the 
carpenter and the friends of the deceased 
While thus proceeding to the choordu kardu, the 
washermen spread clean cloths on the ground, 
so that all who attend the funeral may walk 
over them, and the barber carries with him the 
firebrand taken from the consecrated fire ; the 
Coma women fan the corpse, while Nalava wo- 
men blow in the mouths of earthen vessels, 
making a hollow, slightly musical sound. After 
they all reach the burning-place, the eldest son, 
or, if there be no son, a near relative, cleanly 
shaved and newly bathed, approaches the pile, 
attended by the barber, who carries in his hand 
a new earthen vessel filled with water. After 
the body is placed on the pile, with the head 
toward the south, the nearest relatives and 
friends put rice into the mouth of the corpse 
one after the other, according to their respect- 
ive ages, letting fall at the same time near the 
face a small copper coin, which is picked up by 
the tom-tom beaters, and is one of their perquis- 
ites. When this is done, the son of the depart- 
ed takes the vessel from the hand of the barber, 
and, being accompanied by the same person, 
who has a knife in his hand, they both walk 
round the pile three times, when the barber 
cracks the vessel, and the son lets it fall on the 
ground. Immediately he kindles the funeral 
pile, and his friends hurry him home, not al- 
lowing him to linger or look at the work of the 
flames. A few persons only remain to see that 
the corpse is wholly consumed, while all the 
others return home and bathe themselves. 

After three days, the friends of the deceased 
call their and repair with him to the 

burning-place, where they gather the ashes of 
the corpse, and put them in a new earthen ves- 
sel, which Ihey throw into the sea or river, 
thereby Loping that the soul of the departed 
will he carried to heaven. This is to be done 
on the morning of the third day, with certain 
ceremonies ; and in the afternoon, tiie friends 
invite all the relatives and the servants and 
their families, and entertain them hospitably 
Again, on the eighth day, they procure many 
kinds of food which the deceased used to eat 
w'hen alive, and set them in the place where he 
usually took his food, thinking that the spirit 
of the departed will come and refresh itself 
At the same time the females cry with a loud 
voice, and make many lamentations for the dead 
It is worthy of notice, that when one of these 
mourning-women stop crying, all immediately 
stop, from the superstitious notion, that if a 
part continue wailing after the others have 
ceased, there will very soon be another death 
in the family. On the thirtieth day, the last 
ceremony called unth^yntle, is to be performed 
near the sea or some body of water. Until this 
is performed, it is supposed that the spirit of 
the deceased will be in charge of Vidavan, an 
inferior god, to whom the principal offerings 
are made on this occasion. The articles re- 
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quired for this last ceremony are fifteen, and 
the same as those used^n the ceremony, before 
described, of preparing the body for burning; 
but the fee allotted to the guru differs accord- 
ing to the respectability and wealth of the fam- 
ily, and varies from two dollars to one thousand 
dollars, or even more. The guru who performs 
this ceremony is usually carried in a palanquin 
to the sea-shore, river, or tank, where unthey- 
irtle is to be performed, and the matter is at- 
tended with more or less of show and display. 
A punthul or slicd is erected for the accommo- 
dation of the guru and the company while per- 
forming this last rite. 

The ceremony is very much like the one be- 
fore described of the six-foot square figure and 
its accompaniments, only that this is still long- 
er and more wearisome. The Hindus suppose 
that if the ceremony of the untheyirtJe is not 
performed the soul of the departed will be wan- 
dering about here and there, and will fail of 
heaven, or the desired end of transmigration 
and appearing in a higlier degree of being. Jf 
the eldest son, whuse duty il is tu cause th*> 
performance of the rites, fails to do it, he is 
supposed to render himself liable to the certain 
curse of the gods. 

It should be remarked that in connection 
with nearly all these ceremonies, there is a very 
great amount of gesticulation and muttering of 
prayers on the part of the guru^ and of prostra- 
tion and various kinds of superstitious move- 
ments of the hands, dec., on the part of the rela- 
tives. Who, in view of this account of the vain 
ceremonies and superstitious notions, in bond- 
age to which immense numbers of the human 
race are held, would not rejoice in the spread 
of Christianity, civilization, light, and knowl- 
edge in the earth ^ And who would not be 
willing to use the power of his example, influ- 
ence, wealth, and prayers, in sf)reading the 
knowledge of true religion and salvation through 
a crucified Savior, which destroys such igno- 
rance, and puts an end to such absurd and 
ridiculous vanities'! 


TOILET-TALK. 

T here are certain moralists in the world, 
who labor under the impression that it is 
no matter what people wear, or how»they put 
on their apparel Such people cover themselves 
up— they do not dress. No one doubts that the 
mind is more important than the body, the 
jewel than the setting ; and yet the virtue of 
the one and the brilliancy of the other is en- 
hanced by the mode in which they are present- 
ed to the senses. liCt a woman have every vir- 
tue under the sun, if she is slatternly, or even 
inappropriate in her dress, her merits will be 
more than half obscured. If, being young, she 
is dowdy or untidy — or, being old, fantastic, 
or slovenly, her mental qualifications stand a 
chance of being passed over with indifference 
or disgust. 

We can hardly over-estimate the effect of pure 
and delicate costume on the ruder sex. A fam- 


ily of brothers and sisters, with, it may be, a 
cousin, or a visiter here and there, assemble 
round the early meal. The ladies have com- 
plexions fresh from plentiful morning ablutions, 
hair carefully parted i^nd braided, or floating in 
silky curls ; the plain well-fitting dark dress of 
winter, or the still more attractive small-pat- 
terned floating muslin of a warmer season, 
the delicately embroidered collar and cuffs ; 
the suspicion of black velvet, that, encircling 
the throat, just suggests its shape, and breaks 
the line. Some hand of taste has been at work 
on other matters, as well as self-adornment : 
taste il seldom a solitary gift, evidenced in one 
department only. Look'at those sweet violets 
on the table, low-lying among moss ; or those 
primFoscs, almost hidden in their own leaves, 
not mixed up and dressed with gaudier flowers. 
The father of that family carries to his dusty 
counting-house, his toilsome or anxious daily 
business, a sense of happiness and refinement 
— ^not one of those scents is lost. Cheerfully 
will he labor, that his home may be preserved 
inviolate, that not one of those bright precious 
I heads may ever know change or privation. And 
those young men — will they ever dare approach 
such a sanctuary with fumes of tobacco or beer'' 
Will they not turn with disgust from persons 
and places less pure and pleasant than those of 
their own home 1 

To a much greater extent than we are at all 
aware is dress indicative of character. Will 
Honeycomb says he can tell the humor of a 
woman by the color of her hood. And not only 
do we read 

“The cap, the whip, the masculine attire” 
aright, but all the finer gradations of propriety 
and elegance. Fortunately an attractive exte- 
rior is not dependent on wealth, an adequate 
consideration of place and circumstances being 
one of the great secrets of dressing well The 
portly dame who waddles along the street stiff , 
with satin, crowned with feathers, glaring with 
ermine ; and the strong-minded individual who 
pays her morning-calls in clfflnping dices, dusty 
bonnet, and dismal gown, depositing her cotton 
umbrella in the hall, are both out of place. The 
former should be hidden in a carriage ; the lat- 
ter, walking in tlie country, paying for her last 
week’s butler and eggs. And yet there are cir- 
cumstances in which wealth stands beside the 
toilet with ameliorating grace. The diffident 
lady, who feels that she has no taste or expe- 
rience herself, but who can enter the sanctum 
of a real artiste, and say: “Behold me — my 
eyes, hair, stature, position; dress me!” will, 
probably, in the end, have a relieved mind as 
well as pocket. 

No woman can dress well who does not con- 
sider her own station, her own points, and her 
own age. Her first study should be the be- 
coming ; her second, the good ; her third, the 
fashionable ; — in uniting in one happy union 
these great principles consists the real art of 
pleasing the eye, and through the eye, impress- 
ing the judgment and the feelings. 
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THE UNITED STATES. 

O'l'lTING has occuTrcci during the month in the 
political world to break the usual monotony of 
'lie summer season. The most marked event has 
l»cen perhaps the rapid visit of the President and sev- 
eral members of his Cabinet to the city of New York, 
to attend the opening of the Industnal Exhibition, 
Minch took place on the 14th of July. Th4 Pres- 
ident was greeted by large popular demonstrations at 
the various points along the route, and had a public 
official reception in the city. He made speeches in 
reply to the addresses which were presented to him. 
'riie (rerc'inonies at the opening of the Crystal Palace 
were interesting. Prayer was read by Bishop Wain- 
wright — an address was made by Theodore Sedg- 
wick, Esq., President of the Association, to which 
a brief response was made by the President of the 
United Slates. On the 16th, a grand enter! ainmimt 
was given by the Directors to their distinguished 
guests, at which speeches vrore made by the Pres- 
ident and the members of his Cabinet present, as 
well (t.s by Sir Charles Lyell and oth(‘rs. The Ex- 
iiibition has continued open to the public since that 
day ; the attendance has been very respectable, the 
daily receipts averaging abou^. $1500. 

An American named Walter M. Gibson has re- 
cently returned to the United States, having escaped 
troin the prisons of the Dutch authorities of the island 
of Java, where he has been confined for nearly a 
year, upon charges of seeking to excite the natives 
against the Dutfdi rule. IVlr. Gibson went to the East 
Indies some two years since, in the schooner P/trt, 
which he hud purchased and fitted out for an adven- 
lure. Upon liis first arrival he was kindly received, 
and treated with great distinction by the Dutch au- 
thorities ; but lii.s progrc.ss in becoming acquainted 
with some of the native princes, and in acquiring 
liieir confidence, awakened distnist, and he was ar- 
, rested and ihrow'n into prison. He was repeatedly 
acquitted by the local courts, but was always re- 
arrested by warrant of the supreme authorities, as a 
person whose presenoe was considered dangerous to 
the jieacc of the country. He at length made his 
escH]ic in disguise from the prison, gut on board an 
.American clipper, and reached New York on the 

•JGih of July. Arrangements have been made for a 

semi-monthly line of mail steamers between Bremen 
and New York. General Almonte, the new Mex- 

ican Minister, has reached Washington, and present- 
ed his credentials. In his address to the President, 
lie gave a^kirunces of the earnest desire of Mexico 
to cultivate the most peaceful relations with the 
United States, as essential to the proper develop- 
ment of the resources of both countries ; and of her 
delerininatiun to omit no exertions w'hich may be 
deemed compatible with the dignity of a free and in- 
dependent nation to accomplish that object. The 
President reciprocated those good wishes, and wel- 
comed the new Minister to>ihc capital. 

The State Convention of Massachusi'tts, assem- 
Med to frame a new Constitution for the State, ad- 
journed on the Ist of August. The new Constitution 
contains many important changes. Senators are 
hereafter to be chosen in forty single districts by a 
plurality of votes. The Executive Councilors are 


to be elected liy the people, one member from each 
of eight districts, each district to be composed of five 
Senatorial districts. The House of Representatives 
is to consist of 407 members, elected annually. The 
principal Stale officers, Secretary of State, Treas- 
urer, Auditor, and Attorney General are to be elected 
by the people. Judges of the Supreme, Judicial, and 
other courts, are to hold office for ten years, instead 
of during good behavior. The right of suffrage is 
opened to every male citizen twenty -one years of age 
and upward, who has been a resident of the State 
one year, and of the town where he claims the right 
to vote six months. The sense of the pt'ople on the 
expediency of a Convention for a new revision of the 
Constitution is to be taken in 1872, and in eveiy- 
twentieth year thereafter. Other propositions were 
adopted relating to the writ of Habeas Corpus^ mak- 
ing jurors judges of the law in criminal ciujes, giving 
to State creditors the right to recover their claims by 
suit, abolishing imprisonment fordebtexcept meases 
of fraud, prohibiting the appropriation of school 
moneys to any religious sect for the mainteiuuice ex 
cliisively of Us ow'n schools, prohibiting the creation 
of corporal ions by special acts whenunnccrssar>-, and 
requiring the adoption, in all banks to be hereafter 
established, of the system which has been introdured 
in New York. 

The embarkation of the Pilgrims from Delft Haven, 
in 1620, was celebrated on the anniversary of that 
event, August 1st, at Plymouth, Mass., by interest- 
ing and appropriate public ecremonies. A very large 
concourse wa.s in attendance, and over two thousand 
people sat down to the dinner which hail been pre- 
pared. Mr. Richard W'arren presided, and specclies 
were made by a number of distinguished guests, 
among whom were Governor Clifford and SenaUn-s 
Everett, Sumqpr, and John P. Hale. A verj' elo- 

quent eulogv upon Mr. Webster was pronounced at 
Hanover, N.H., on the 27th of July, by Hon. Rufus 
Choate, in connection with the exercises of Dart- 
mouth College, at whieh Mr. Webster was gradu- 
ated. It gave a general summary of his ])ublic and 
profe.ssional life, with an analysis of his charnel er. 
T’he atmiial meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science was held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on the 2Klh of July, and continued 
for a wee^. Papers* upon sciniilifie. subjects were 
read by a great number of gcmllcincn, and the discus 
sums were unusually interesting and instructive. It 
w'as decided to hold the next annual meeting at the 
city of Washington. 

From California we have new's to the 16th of July. 
The grain harvests were coming in w(‘ll, the crops 
being very abundant. The town of Shasta had been 
almost wholly destroyed by fire, and the village of 
I Rough-and-Roady had also been swept by a disas- 
trous conflagration. The mines continued to yield 
abundantly, and operations of all kinds in connec- 
tion with thorn were conducted with gratifying suc- 
cess. Political affairs were exciting a good deal of 
attention. The Democrats have nominated Governor 
Bigler for re-election. The Whigs have nominated 
Wm. Waldo. A Slate Convention has been held, 
called by the Whigs, but designed primarily to pro- 
mote reform in the various departments of the State 
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Oovemment. It is thought that the manifold abuses 
which have been practiceil will give the movement a 
good deal of strength. The new members of the 
Land Commission met on the 8th. Disastrous fires 
had occurred in the towns of Ophir and French Cor- 
ral. The attempt to establish steam navigation on 
the Colorado had failed, in consequence of the loss 
of the steamer employed. It is satisfactorily proved 
that the river is navigable for forty or fifty miles 
above its mouth. Anthracite coal has been discov- 
ered in 1 le neighborhood of Shasta. The papers 
abound in reports of murders, thefts, and accidents. 

h rom Oregon there is little news. Governor Lane 
has been elected delegate to Congress by a large 
majority. Crops promise well throughout the Ter- 
ritory. There are four steamers building, and nine 
riinniTig, on the Columbia and Willamette rivers. 
New coal discoveries are reported w'lthin a few 
miles of the Columbia River ; and gold is said to 
have been found near the head waters of the 
Santiano. The mines in Southern Oregon are 
doing well. 

From Washington Territory and Puget’s Sound 
we have news to June 18. Emigration to that sec- 
tion WHS largely increasing, and indications were 
evident of steady and rapid iinpro\ einent. The Hi.d- 
son’s Hay Company claiiii a large extent of territory 
upon the sea-coiist, which gives rise to considerable 
uneasiness, and calls for the action of our Govern- 
ment. 

From the Sandwich Islands our intelligence is to 
June llth. Drafts drawn by ships belonging to the 
Aineneaii whaling fleet, touching at Honolulu and 
Lahaina during the last season, amounted to $300,- 
000. Reports from the Royal Agricultural Society 
represent tlie farming interests as recovering from 
their depression. There is a steady increase in the 
culture of sugar, and the crop for the coming year 
promises to be twice as large as that of last year. 
The small -pox was raging frightfully at Honolulu. 
I'he Kaiiig had issued a proclamation for a day of 

fasting and prayer on the 15th of June. In the 

Society Islands the Empire was proclaimed on the 
17lh ol April, with appropriate ceremonies. 

MEXICO. ' 

Intelligence from Mexico to the 22d of July, re- 
presents affairs as tending steadily toward arbitrary 
rule. Santa Anna seems to retain his popularity as 
yet, and avails himself of it in laws for the more rig- 
orous government of the country. Rumors had been 
widely circulated of an inlenlion on his part to 
form a close alliance bctw'een Spain and Mexico, 
restoring the latter country, in fact, to its ancient 
condition of colonial dependence uponjhe former, 
'rhe project is openly advocated by the Wiversal^ 
which IS th(! conservative organ, but is warmly op- 
posed by the liberal papers. Indications daily ap- 
pear of an alliance between Church and State; a ! 
commission hiis been named for drawing up rules 
permitting and regulating the return of the Jesuits, 
'rhe penalty of death has been established against 
defaulters in the Treasury Department and defraud- 
ers of the revenue. An order has been issued abol- 
ishing all crosses and decorations conferred for 
services during civil war, and permitting only such 
as have been conferred by foreign pow ers or in serv- 
ice of Mexico during a foreign war. The reason 
assigned is a desire to efface all recollection of the 
political struggles that have destroyed the country. 

^The ravages of the Indiana still continue in the 

sltaips of Durango and Zacatecas, and the lands 
were being rapidly deserted. In the latter state a 
gen&ral enlistment of all males btftw'een sixteen and 


fifty years of age has been ordered, as it is said the 
army is not yet sufficiently organized to undertake 
the defense of the country. The Count Kaousset 
de Boulbon, whose invasion of Sonora some months 
since excited a good deal of attention, has reached 
Mexico, and been introduced to the President. — r 
An immense army of grasshoppers — three leagues 
long and half a league brosul — has mode its appear- 
ance on the northern confines of Guatemala, and 
extended into Mexico as far as Oajaca. It travels 
at the rate of twelve miles a day, and has already 
traversed one hundred and fifty leagues of the coun- 
try. It devours the indigo and corn, not having yet 

injured the sugar canc. The Mexican papers 

generally treat the seizure by the American forces 
of the Mcsilla Valley, as a flagrant insult, perpetrated 
for the purpose of provoking renewed hostilities. 
The^cliief of the Mexican Boundaiy Commission 
has published a work upon the subject, urging the 
perfect and indefeasible right of Mexico to the 
valley. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Intelligence from Venezuela to the 27th of July 
represents the insurgents as having suffered disas- 
trous defeat in the Baul and Pao. 'I'he actum took 
place on the 22d of June, and the govi'rnineiil troops 
under General Silva, completely routed the opposing 
forces, of whom five hundred were taken prisoners. 
An official proclamation announcing the result, states 
that the war is nearly at an end, as vigorous meas- 
ures have been taken to pursue the rebels in the ad- 
jacent provinces. A. decree has been issued au- 
thorizing the capture dnd destruction as pirates of * 

any of the insurgents who may escape to sea. 

From Peru we learn that affairs are rapidly ap- 
prtmch!#ig a state of war with Bolivia. Peru has 
hitherto mainly confined her operations to the pro- 
motion of civil dissensions in Bolivia ; but she has 
now committed sundry overt acts of hostility, which 
have been retaliated by the other side. 'The first 
w^as the seizure of sundry articles of commerce 
stored in Africa and belonging to Bolivia, and the 
decree of Peru levying 40 per cent, transit duty on 
all merchandise passing through that country for 
Bolivia. Next came the seizure by Peru of the port 
of Cobija, thus cutting off all communication bctw'cen, 
Bolivia and the Pacific coast. The jdace was va- 
cated by the Bolivian forces as soon as the Peruvian 
ships appeared in the harhow General Belzu has 
issued orders to prepare immediately for war, de- 
claring an absolute interdict on all commercial traf- 
fic betw’cen the two countries, and ordering all goods 
in transitu to be seized All citizens of Bolivia are 
prohibited from passing out of their own territory. 
The meeting of the Bolivian Congress has been 
postponed. From Chili there is no news of inter- 

est. Schools of industry are being established in 
various parts of the country, and an institution for 
the education of the deaf and dumb has been opened 
at Santiago. It is stated that the Government has 
Inquired the astronomical observatory lately belong- 
ing to the United States Scientific Corps in that 
city. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Public attention in England during the month has 
been mainly occupied with the politics of Eastern 
Europe. The progress of the difficulty between the 
Russian Czar and the Porte has been watched w iili 
great anxiety by the commercial interests, lliough a 
very strong feeling exists among the people of En- 
gland adverse to the pretensions of Russia, which 
are felt to be indicative of meditated encroachments 
upon t^e integrity of the l^rkish Empire. The 
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course of the Government has been marked by ex> 
cessive prudence, and is clearly governed by a pre- 
dominant desire for the preservation of pence. The 
debates in Parliament have had but little interest. 
Several attempts have been made in both Houses to 
elicit from Ministers information as to the steps 
taken by Government to sustain the Porte, but they 
have not been successful. The Ministiy had gener- 
ally been content with declaring that the negotiations 
* were still in progress, that France and England were 
acting in close conjunction, and that both powem 
were determined to maintain the faith of treaties, 
and to preserve, if possible, the peace of Europe. 
In the latest discussion of the subject. Lord John 
Russell stated that so far from having been brought 
to a close, the negotiation^ had but just begun at St. 
Petersburg, and considering the time required for 
communicating between that city and Constantinople 
It would not be deemed surprising that they were 
not in a condition to be laid before Parliament. In 
the House of Peers, Lord Lyndhurst characterized 
the circular letter of Count Nesselrode, of which 
notice is made in another part of this Record, as 
** one of the most fallacious, one of the most illogical, 
and one of the most offensive and insulting docu- 
ments of thst description it had ever been hi<i mis- 
fortune to read.” The Goveniment bill for amend- 

ing the constitution of the East India Company has 
been largely discussed, and Mr. Macaulay has made 
one of his splendid speeches in its support. It has 
passed its second reading. The other subjects w hich 
liave engaged the attention o( Parliament have not 
I been of general interest or importance. Several 
measures relating to the welfare of the poorer classes 
have been brought forward, one by Mr. Coblielt, who 
obtained leave to introduce a bill for the jiu^ose. of 
limiting the labor in factories to ten hours. Lord 
Shaftesbury has brought forward a bill for the pre- 
vention of juvenile mendicancy. He estimates the 
number of children annually turned out by their pa- 
rents as mendicants and vagrants, at 3000, and the 
total number in London wdio obtain a living by thiev- 
ing as GOOO. He proposes to give the children right 
of education in the Union Schools, adding a claim 

upon the parents for their support. The Law 

Arnendirieiit Society, at one of its recent sittings, 
*was addressed very ably by its President, Lord 
Brougham, upon the history of the legal reform thus 
far effected, and in eqfncst advocacy of further pro- 
gress. JustiSe Parker, of the Supreme Court of the 
Stale of New York, was present, and being called 
upon to do so, spoke in liigh praise of the practical 
effect of the legal reforms recently introduced in 
New York, especially of the fusion of law and equity. 

The returns of the Board of Trade indicate a 

large increase in the commerce of the country : 
during the first five months of the year, there has 
been an inK^easc of over seven millions of pounds 
sterling in the exports over last year. The increase 
in the imports and in goods taken for home consump- 
tion, food, raw materials, luxuries, d£c., shows the 
same activity in trade and prosperity of the people. 

CONTINENTAL. 

No evc'nis of importance have occurred in France. 
M. de Persigny recently had an interview with the 
fditors of Pans, in which ^e assured them that it 
was the desire of Government to enlarge the sphere 
of their action us rapidly as the public safety would 

permit. An attempt was made to assassinate the 

Emperor, while attending the opeq^ng of the Opera 
Comique, on the 4lh of July. Three persons had 
stationed themselves near the door at which he would 
enter, and when ordered to withdraw, refused to do 


so. Ten or fifteen others came up and rescued them 
from the police, but were tlKmaelves surrounded and 
captured It is said that all were found to be armed. 
The affair was kept as private as possible, but it 
became generally known, and created a good deal 
of uneasiness. It is stated that the Emperor has 
given up his intended visit to the Pyrenees ; secret 
societies are said to exist throughout the south, so 
that it is feared his life would not be safe on such 
an excursion. 

An incident occurred in the harbor of Smyrna the 
last of June which excited a good deal of interest, 
and had important bearings between Austria and the 
United States. A Hungarian named Kosta had been 
forcibly seized while in a cafe, and taken on board 
an Austrian brig-of-war, and orders had been issued 
by the Austrian consul to carry him away on the 
29th. Captain Ingraham being in port with the U. S. 
sloop-of-war St. Louis, learning that Kosta had de- 
clared his intention of becoming an American citi- 
zen, and that he had an American passport, on the 
28th sent m his protest against his being earned away 
until the facts could be ascertained ; and on the next 
day brought the guns of his vessel to bear upon the 
Austrian brig where he was confined. Letters from 
Mr. J. P. Brown, U. S. Chatgc at Constantinople, 
arrived, stating that Kosta was entitled to American 
protection; and Captain Ingraham obtainr'd from the 
Austrians a delay until the 2d of July, and then went 
on board the brig with the consul. Koslu then de- 
manded American protection, and Captain Ingrt'diam 
told him he should have it. The Captain then sent 
word to the Austriiui that Kosta must be released 
before four o'clock in the evening. Both ships then 
cleared for action, and every thing indicated that the 
affair would be decided by force. Fortunately an 
arrangement was made by the Austrian and Amen- 
[ can consuls, by which it was agreed that Kosta should 
be surrendered to the French consul who consented 
to take charge of him until his claim to protection 
should be decided by the two Governments. Mr 
Brown, Charge at Constantinople, meantime wrote 
to Baron Bnick, the Austrian embassador, desiring 
him 1 u interfere to secure his release ; but the Baron 
rebuked Mr. Brown for interfering in the afluir, as 
Kosta was an Austrian subject, and liable therefore 
to be seized by the Austrian authorities while on 
Turkish territory. Kosta had been in the suite of 
Kossuth, and would doubtless have been at once 
executed if he had been taken to Vienna. The sjiir- 
ited conduct of Captain Ingraham in interposing for 
his release, excited great enthusiasm in Smyina, 
where the American citizens gave him a splendid 
dinner on the 4th of July. 

* RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

The principal interest of the month has turned 
upon the progress of the difficulty between Russia 
and Turkey, which still threatens to result in war, 
though no decisive steps have yet been taken, and 
the predominant aspect is that of peace. The Da- 
iiiibian provinces have been occupied by the Russian 
troops, but negotiations are understood to be in pro- 
gress under the direction of the Western powers, 
which, it is hoped, may prevent this step from being 
considered a castu belli. Several state papeia, in- 
dispensable to a correct history of the difficulty, have 
been published. On the 31st of May, Count Nessel- 
rode addressed a note to Redschid Pasha, stating 
that the Emperor had been informed of his refusal 
to enter into the smallest engagement with the Rus- 
sian Government, of a nature to reassure it of the 
protecting intentions of the Ottoman Government with 
regard to the worship and orthodox churches in Tur 
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key. He forewarns him of the consequences of per- 
sisting in this refusal, uifes him to represent to the 
Sultan the injustice and impolicy of his conduct, 
and declares that in a few weeks the troops will re- 
ceive orders to cross the frontiers of the Empire, not 
to make war, but to obtain material guarantees, un- 
til the Ottoman Government will give to Russia the 
moral securities which she has in vain demanded 
for the last two years. He closes by exhorting him 
to sign the note presented by Prince Menschikoff as 
his ultimatum, without variation, and to transmit it 

without delay to the Prince at Odessa. Redschid 

Pasha replied to this note by declaring the willing- 
ness of the Sultan to confirm by a decree all the 
rights, privileges, and immunities enjoyed by the 
members of the Greek Church ab antiquOf and stat- 
ing that a firman had just been issued for this pur- 
pose. But It was deemed inconsistent with the in- 
dependence and self-respect of Turkey to enter into 
engagements with Russia upon the subject, and that, 
therefore, must be regarded as a simple impossibili- 
ty. The intention of causing the Russian troops to 
cross tlie frontiers was regarded as incompatible with 
the assurances of peace and of the friendly disposi- 
tion of the Emperor, and was so much opposed to 
wli.it might be expected from a friendly pewer tl it 
the Porte knows not how he can accept it. If the 
Emperor w'ould but ajipreciate as it deserves the 
imjiossibilily for Turkey of entering into the stipula- 
tions required, the Porte would not hesitate to send 
an embassador to St. Petersburg to re-open negotia- 
tions there, and to make some arrangement satis- 
faclory to botli. j 

U])on the receipt of this reply, on the 14th of June, 
the ICmperor issued at St. Petersburg a proclaina- 
lion, declaring that the defense of the faith and of 
the rights and privileges of the orthodox church, had 
always been his purjioso and his duty : that the re- 
cent infringements ol tliem by the acts of the Otto- 
man Porte had threatened the entire overthrow of all 
ancient discipline ; that all efforts to restrain the 
Porte from .such acts had been in vain, and that even 
the word of the Sultan had been faithlessly broken ; 
and that having exhausted all moans of conviction, 
and tried in vain all the means by which his just 
claims could be peaceably adjusted, he had deemed 
il indispensable to move his armies into the prov- 
inces on the Danube, in order that the Porte may 
see to what its stubborniu'ss may lead. H(‘ had no 
intention, however, of oominf'iieiiig war : he only 
souglil a sufficient pledge lor the re -establishment of 
his rights. lie was even yet willing to stop the 
movement of the army, if the Porte would bind it- 
self solemnly to respect the inviolability of the or- 
thodox church. 

Count Nesselrode at the same time published m 
the “ St. Petersburg Journal” a circular addressed 
to the Russian Ministers at Foreign Courts, rehears- 
ing the history of the difficulty, and aiming to show 
that the Emperor had demanded from the Porte no- 
thing more than a confirmation of the rights he had 
always possessed, and a guarantee that they should 
be observed in future. This circular was dated 
June 1 1 , and was followed by another on the 20th — 
in which it is stated that the Governments of France 
and England had complicated the difficulties of the 
case by sending their fleets to the Dardanelles in 
advance of the action of Russia, thus placing the 
Emperor under the weight of a threatening demon- 
stration. The refusal of the Porte to accede to the 
Emperor’s ultimatum, supported thus by the armed 
demonstrations of the maritime powers, had rendered 
it more than ever impossible modify the resolu- 


tions already made contingent upon that act. The 
Emperor had, accordingly, ordered a coips of Russian 
troops, stationed in Bessarabia, to cross the frontier 
and occupy the Danubian principalities. They 
would enter not to make war, but as a material 
guarantee for the fulfillment of his duties by the Sul- 
tan, and because the action of France and England 
in taking maritime possession of the waters of Con- 
stantinople, had created an additional reason for re- , 
establishing the equilibnum of the reciprocal situa- 
tions by taking a military position. The occupation 
of the principalities was not designed to be perma- 
nent, but would cease whenever the Porte should 
concede the demands of Russia, which looked not 
at all<toward aggrandizement, but sought only just- 
ice. The inhabitants of«the principalities, mean- 
time, would suflfer no new burdens from the occu- 
pation, as all supplies would be paid for out of the 
mil Italy chest at the proper time, and at rates agreed 
upon beforehand W'lth their Governments. The Gov- 
eniment did not conceal from itself the important 
consequences which might follow this stcji, if the 
Turkish Govenuiient should compel it to go further: 
but it had no alternative left. The Turkish Govern- 
ment had taken a position which involved the virtual 
abrogation of all existing treaties, and wh'ch Russia, 
could not concede. All the excitement upon this 
subject had proceeded from a pure misunderstand- 
ing : it seemed to be forgotten that Russia enjoyed, 
by position and treaty, an ancient right of watching 
over the effectual protection of its religion in the 
East, and the inaintciuince of the right, which it will 
not abandon, is represented as implying the preten-* 
sion of a protectorate, at once religious and political, 
the importance of which, present and future, is 
greatly* exaggerated. The circular closes with an 
earnest disavowal of all intentions on the part of 
the Emperor to subvert the Ottoman Empire, or to 
aggrandize himself at its expense. His fundamental 
principle was still, as it had always been, to main- 
tain the status quo in Turkey as long as possible — 
because this was the well-understood interest of 
Russia, alreiuly too vast to need territorial exten- 
sion^ — ^liccaiisc the Ottoman Empire averts the shock 
of rival powers which, if it fell, would at once en- 
counter e;u;h other over its ruins, and because hii-^ 
man foresight wearies itself in vain in seeking a 
eoiiibination proper to fill the void which the disap- 
pearance of tins great body w®uUl Icav^* in the polit- 
ical systems. — Accompanying llic circular was a 
proclamation from i’riiiee GortschakofF, to the in- 
habitants of Moldavia and Wallachia, announcing 
that he had been ordered to occupy their territories, 
and exhorting them to remain quiet and obedient to 
the laws. 

Sundry expressions in the circular of Count Nes- 
selrode, especially those in which an attempt is made 
to justify the proceedings of Russia by pleading the 
example of France, elicited a reply from M. Drouyn 
de r Huys, the French Minister, who enters into an 
extended historical exposition to prove the utter 
groundlessness of the attempted analogy, and to 
demonstrate the moderation which France has al- 
ways shown in her intercourse with the Porte. — Still 
another reply, dated July 15th, was issued by the 
French Government to the second circular of Count 
Nesselrode, in which the pretensions and coinpIainl.s 
of the latter are examined and repelled w ith great 
ability. M. de 1’ Huys asserts that the firmans re- 
cently issued by the Sultan have removed every 
possible ground of complaint on the part of Russia, 
and declares that the agents of the St. Petersbuig 
cabin^ every where, when those finnans were fint 
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issued, congratulated themselves on the amicable | 
adjustment of the diiliculty. He declares that the 
four powers have not advised the Porte what course 
to take in this matter, feeling it to be a matter too 
nearly touehing his own honor to warrant advice 
from any quarter. They have only taken such a 
line of conduct as their treaty stipulations required 
for the protection of their common interests. The 
cause of the original misunderstanding between 
Russia and the Porte had disappeared, and the ques- 
tion which might suddenly arise at Constantinople 
was that of the very existence of the Ottoman Em- 
pire ; under such circumstances France and England 
could not fail to take steps to secure the degree of 
iiiAuence to which they were entitled. The Emperor 
of Russia, moreover, by threatening to occupy the 
Danubian principalities had taken the initiative, and 
acted in direct violation of existing treaties. .The 
Porte has an undoubted right to regard that step as 
an act of war, and the general interest of the world 
is opposed to the admission of such a doctrine as the 
act of the Czar implies. 

The Sultan, on the 14th of July, published a pro- 
test against the occupation of the Danubian provinces 
by the Russian troops. It is a temperate document, 
and still manifests firmness. The Sultan declares 
his intention to maintain inviolate all the rights and 
privileges of his Christian subjects, but says “ it is | 
evident the independence of a sovereign state is at 
an end, if it does not retain among its powers that | 
of refusing without offense a demand not authorized j 
by any existing treaty, the acceptance of which would j 
'be superfluous for the objeetT in view, and both hu- 
miliating and injurious to the party so declining it.” 
Under these circumstances, the Porte expresses its 
astonishment and regret at the occupation* of the 
principalities, which are styled an integral part of 
the Ottoman dominions. It denies the right of inter- 
ference claimed by Russia, and refuses any further 
apology in regard to the question of religious privi- 
leges. The entrance of Russia into the provinces 
can only be regarded as an act of war ; but the Sul- 
tan, anxious not to push his rights to the farthest 
limits, abstains from the use of force, and confines 
himself to a formal protest. 


I'he Russian annies under Prince Gortschakoft 
meantime occupy the provftces. Bucharest is made 
their head-quarters and 80,000 troops are encamped 
in its vicinity, seventy-two guns of heavy calibre 
reached Jassy on the 7th of July, and on the same 
day the Russians crossed the frontier of Moldavia 
at Foskary and entered Wallachia. They have also 
taken possession of Oltenitza and all other fortified 
places on the Danube. It is reported and generally 
credited that strenuous efforts have been made by 
the other powers to prevent a war, and that nego- 
tiations have been renewed at St. Petersburg in 
such a form as promises a peaceful termination of 
the dispute. Sundry discussions upon the subject 
have been had in the English Parliament, notice of 
which will be found under the appropriate head. 

CHINA. 

Additional intelligence of considerable interest 
has been received concerning the progress and char- 
acter of the rebellion in China. Sir G. Bonham in 
the British ship Hermes has visited Nankin and 
succeeded in holding interviews with several of the 
insurgent chiefs. He found Nankin nearly in ruins 
and the whole district in a state of anarchy and con- 
fusion. Both Nankin and Chin-kiang-foc were in 
possession of the rebels who were awaiting the ar- 
rival of reinforcements from the south before ad- 
vancing to Pekin. He procured some very curious 
and interesting information concerning the insurgents 
and their objects. They have a good translation of 
the Bible, hold the doctrine of the Trinity, and are 
Christians of the Protestant fonn of worship. Their 
chief is called the Prince of Peace, to whom a divine 
origin is ascribed, but who refuses to receive any of 
the titles hitherto assumed by the Emperors of China, 
on the ground that they are due to God alone. Their 
moral code is comprised in ten rules, which on ex- 
amination proved to be the ten commandments, 
j They are rigid in their enforcement of morality, and 
i are profoundly influenced by religious feeling Their 
leaders are described as earnest practical Chri.stians, 
deeply influenced by the belief that God is always 
with them. This intelligence, if it shall prove re- 
liable, will giv^ a new and still more interesting 
character to^this remarkable rebellion. 


Cbitar's Cable. 


A re we PROGRESSING? Who really doubts j 
it ? Who would even think of asking such a ques- ' 
tion in earnest, unless it be the narrow-soiiled con- j 
servative, ^e stiff-necked doter who can not turn 
his face from the past, and to whom the world’s his- 
torical progress gives more trouble than ever the 
earth's motion caused to the monks in the days of 
Copernicus ? The world is “ progressing” in phy- 
sical knowledge and physical improvement. 'I'hat 
no one will have the hardihood to call in question. 
A journey from Buffalo to New York in fourteen 
hours, and soon, perhaps, to be accomplished in ten 
— regular voyages across the Atlantic in nine days — 
California, the medium of communication with the 
old Asiatic world — the news of an arrival from Eu- 
rope sent before breakfast to every city in the Union 
— legislative portraits, historical pictures, or pictures 
of men making history, fixed upon the canvas with 
the speed of thought and the accuracy of light itself 
—progress of this kindf and in this direction, no one 


aenies. A»d yet there are some so stupidly stub- 
born, o immovably fastened in certain moral and 
theological dogmas, that they will still persist in 
ioubting the fact of a moral and political progress 
corresponding to this most rapid and remarkable ad- 
vance of the physical element. 

It may be a vain undertaking, but it is to the re- 
moval, if possible, of such a darkened state of mind 
on the part of any of our readers, that we would ad- 
dress ourselves in the present number of our Editor’s 
Table. 

And to come at once to the point, let us in all 
candor ask these unreasonable croakers what they 
would really regard as the truest signs or tests of a 
real moral and political advance? They must an 
swer, qf course, that such evidence would make it- 
self apparent, first, in the individual character, and 
then in its effects upon the public mind or sentiment 
of the age or nation. Private, social, and political 
I virtue will all present an intimate connection. The 
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statistics of crime will show an evident diminution^ 
or, as an equivalent, th»e will be a great increase 
in some kinds of virtue, while the public probity, or 
the morals of public men, in their public capacity, 
will furnish a like cheering proof of an onward and 
upward progress in whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are tnie, whatsoever things are 
pure, lovely, and of good repute. 

And now may we not confidently appeal to such 
a test ? In regard to the diminution of individual 
crime, a certain kind of statistical proof, we mrc 
aware, might be brought forward in seeming contra- 
diction of such a view. There have lately been put 
forth statements of the kind by which the writers 
would show, and would even seem to prove, that our 
city of Mew York is becoming, in this respect, a per- 
fect Pandemonium — that murders, and burglaries, 
and arsons, are multiplying beyond all former ex- 
ample. A very little thought, however, must con- 
vince any candid and rational mind of the fallacy of 
reasoning from such evidence as this. Admitting it 
to possess some degree of truth, still even its statist- 
ical value may well be questioned, as presenting only 
one aspect of society, while it keeps back what might 
not only give relief to the picture, but also tun< the 
balance strongly to the other side of the account. 
Is the number of crimes increasing among us ? So 
is our population. Do these crimes present peculiar 
features ? So does the progressive genius of the age. 
The great advancement of society in other respects 
has multiplied temptations. It should be remem- 
bered, too, that It i.«« a “transition period,” during 
which, for a time, the old vices may run somewhat 
faster than the new virtues. Moreover, foreigners 
are pouring in upon us, who have not yet become 
sufRciently acipiainted with the genius of our insti- 
tutions. It may lie said, too, that the very virtues 
of the age contribute somewhat to the same temjiorary 
effect, especially when this is viewed in that one- 
sided a.spect which mere statistical tables w'ould 
present. There is so much more tendcniess, so 
nmcli more conscientiousness than there used to be, 
that this veiy cause contributes somewhat to swell 
that side of the account, when tjms statistically 
stated. The universal spirit of philantljropy has led 
thoughtless minds to attach less value to those nar- 
row’ individual prixileges w’hich law must protect as 
long as they exist, although constantly temiiting the 
weak to their violation. A little farther advance in 
the progress of society, and this will, in a great 
measure, disappear. It is the great multitude ol our 
restraining laws which occasions the most of crimes. 
Abolish these, and then, as a very able w’ritcr of the 
progressive school has most convincingly shown, you 
have taken a great step toward abolisliing all trans- 
gression. 

But taken at the worst, it is only an evidence of 
the universal movement. When every thing else is 
progressing, it would really be wonderful if crime 
should remain stationary. But are not our virtues — 
our public and private virtues, making a much more 
rapid advance. That is the real question, and to 
such a question but one answer cun be given. If we 
may judge from the almost unanimous testimony o 
our numerous literary publications, our thousands 
and tens of thousands of newspapers, the discourses, 
the legislative reports, the public documents of every 
kind, there never has been an age like this, so dis- 
tinguished for its light, its truth, its philanthropy, in 
a word, its devotion to the great cause of numari le- 
generation. T he race, the good ol the race, the p^- 
gi'xss of bhe race., the ni.'lioratmn of so. icty, ii:e ele- 
vation of a world — these are fhe great ends pro- 


claimed from every quarter ; and shall it be objected 
to so noble an aim, and invidiously thrown in the 
way of its fulfillment, that there may be, what any 
thinking man would naturally expect, a slight in- 
crease of apparent wrong-doing in connection with 
so great, and, on the whole, so praiseworthy an ex- 
citement — this individual crime, too, sometimes 
springing from the very noblest of motives, or at the 
worst, from a premature and excusable desire to , 
realize that unrestrained good of which we are as 
yet deprived by the false and crime-breeding struct- 
ure of society ? 

Our croaking conservative may present his dry 
statistics of individual crime. Let him feast on 
such^arbage if it suits his raven taste. The nobler 
spirit would rather turn him to the contemplation of 
that pure abstract benevolence in which this age so 
much abounds. Let the one spread before the pub- 
lic his disgusting detail of robberies, seductions, and 
murders. What is all this in comparison with that 
tender regard for human life which would abolish 
capita] punishment, and turn our pnsons into hos- 
pitals of mercy, instead of dens of vindictive cruelty. 
What is all this in comparison with that extreme 
conscientiousness which would prefer that every 
individual murderer should escape, rather than the 
law should exhibit a vindictive spirit? Here is the 
error of the mere statistical reasoner. The isolated 
cases of individual crime may, perhaps, present some 
appearance of numerical increase. But he fails to 
set against them, as he should, the still greater in- 
crease of public abstsact virtue. To this aspect of 
the matter he is utterly blinded by that narrow and* 
unphilosophical prejudice which would lead him to 
look for the reformation of society in the reformation 
of individuals, instead of seeing that the latter ean be 
rationally exjiected only when society has firsi be- 
come what It ought to be through the progress of phi- 
lanthropy and social reform. He ean not see, what 
is so self-evident to the disciple of a more hopeful 
and earnest faith, that the elevation of oiir biiiiiaiiity, 
once accomplished, w’lll most as.siiredly lift up the 
individual to a corresponding height of virtue. In 
other w’ords, let man be regeiierati'd and men are re- 
formed as a matter of course. 

Again — this statistical estimate of progress is onej 
sided and unjust, inasmuch as it regards the mere 
outw'ard act as of more iinjKirtanee in determining 
the progress, whether of indwidiials or society, than 
the inward sentiment. Certainly noUiing could be 
more irrational than this. What is a man aside from 
his principb‘s? And what else constitutes the true 
character as well as glory of an age, than those ex- 
pressed sentiments which may be said to form the 
siiiril of Us literature — the very inner life of its mor- 
.*iis and politics ? The conservative calumniator of his 
own times goes mousing among the records of crim- 
inal courts ; he drags to light the dark stati.stics of 
oiir prisons : he keeps a daily register of .he gallow s ; 
he gloats over the examples that now and then occur 
of political corruption. Why docs he not rather re- 
fresh his spirit with the contemplation of that flood 
of noble sentiment which is daily issuing in so many 
streams from the press, the newspaper, the public 
lecture, and the literaiy discourse. If the cases of 
crime are rather more numerous than could be 
wished, can he not see how much virtue there is 
constantly coming forth in books, w'hat glowing ex- 
pressions of patriotism and philanthropy are contin- 
ually proceeding from the mouths of our pulilic men 
— how the newspapers aetunlly overflow w’iin zeal 
for pubii? morals, ana wrilh the most deeisive 
condemnation of all individivds and companies who 
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may in any respect fajJ in that rigid accountability 
to which the press feels itself bound to hold them ? 
Can there, indeed, be a greater evidence of a high 
state of the public morals, and of a most decided 
progress in public virtue, than the fact that so numer- 
ous a body of men should have so disinterestedly 
appointed themselves its champions, and so faithfully 
performed the duties of this responsible public guard- 
ianship f 

* And then again, what a proof have we of the same 
great fact in all our public oratory — in the speeches 
that ring from our legislative halls, and the eloquence 
that overflows from the political caucus and the 
stump ? How utterly unselfish are men becoming : 
how absorljed in devotion to the public good ! aHow 
dearly, how disinterestedly do our politicians love 
the people ! What heroic sacrifices would they not 
make for their country and their race ! Even their 
jealousies, their rivalries, their hot political feuds, 
come from the exulierance of this noble spini of the 
age. They love the people so much that they can not 
bear the idea of having any rivals, or even partners 
in their affections. Much less can they endure the 
thought that others should do them wrung. The bare 
suspicion of such a possibility leads to the most su- 
perlative exertions to prevent the success of another 
combination of political philanthropists whom they 
may regard as less progressive, or less full of a warm 
affection for humanity than themselves. It is for this 
most disinterested purpose that either party, when 
triumphant, take into their possession all the offices, 
and assume the control of ^1 political trusts. It is 
'all pure philanthropy ; and y^t there are men among 
us who will still deny the reality of a moral progress, 
in the face of such facts as these — facts as undenia- 
ble as they arc honorable to our humanity. « Such 
men can see nothing but figures. All this vast 
amount of public virtue goes for nothing with them, 
simjily because it can not be easily reduced to sta- 
tistical tables, or Iiecausc the bilious soul of conserv- 
atism must ever susjtect the jturity of a philanthropy 
It is utterly unable to comprehend. 

But how is it with the body politic at large ? Here, 
if we mistake not, may be found evidences of pro- 
gress which none but the willfully blind would ever 
jhink of calling in question. Let us, then, briefly 
state some of these facts m the history of a nation 
that must, lioyond all cavil, lie viewed as furnishing 
such proof. All sober«men, we think, would agree 
with us in regarding the following characteristics as 
presenting undoubted tests of national advance. A j 
nation is making, or has made, a true moral progress, 
111 which the reflective, the prospective, in a word, 
the rational, is taking the place of the impulsive, the 
reckless, the animal nature. A nation is making a 
moral progress which has ai^quireii, and calls into 
exercise, whenever there is occasion for it, such a 
thing as a ^tional conscience. A nation is making 
a moral progress which has so risen above the in- 
fluence of cant or cant words, that all things are 
brought under the control of reason, and the great 
question is ever, w'hat is right — where the public men, 
instead of being ever confined to questions of party 
expediency, or, in other words, living by the day, 
send forth their views to the future, and test every 
measure by its remote bearings rather than its im- 
mediate effects upon a present political contest. A 
nation that is making a true moral progress will not ! 
tolerate slang of any kind, or as representative of any j 
school or party — such, for example, as the “ divine 
right of kings,” or “divine right of the people,” “ vox 
populi vox Dei,” “ n anifest d ;8tiny,” “ country, right 
01 wrong,” “ Young America,” &c., 6ic. It will not 


tolerate any thing that is unmeaning, and which, 
just in proportion to its uMcaningness, is hurtful 
not only to the moral purity, but the intellectual 
strength and elevation of the public mind. A nation 
that 18 making a true moral and political progress 
will have a strict regard to the rights, and not only 
to the rights but to the civic welfare, of other nations. 
It will, in this sense, acquire a true national honor^ 
and this will pre-eminently exhibit itself in a tender 
respect for weaker powers, especially sister repub- 
lics, and a more scrupulous justice than might be 
deemed right in other cases of political intercourse. 
Corresponding characteristics may be noted in re- 
spect to internal questions. Here there will be less 
and less of mere party spirit. In such a nation men 
will not seek offices, but offices will seek them. 
Public station will be desired only for the public 
good, and will ever be cheerfully relinqui.shed for 
the pursuits of literature, or the more congenial 
practice of the private and domestic virtue.s. In 
short, there will be a manifest approach toward 
the realization of that golden age of which Plato 
dreamed, that perfect state in whicli the charac- 
ters of the politician and the philosopher, so long 
divorced, shall be united in one inseparable and har- 
monious idea. 

Such IS the picture. What can the most bigoted 
conservative object to it as a delineation of a true 
progress — a true moral progress — a rational, a spirit- 
ual progress in distinction from a merely physical or 
material inoveincrit ? And now, again we ask, can 
there be a doubt of its applicability to our own pres- 
ent age and country ? There may be some few- points, 
perhaps, in which we are not coming quite up to the 
ideal — but will any candid man deny ihat sueh a 
picture as we have drawn of a true national pro- 
gn‘ss, brings strongly before llie mind some of the 
leading traits of oiir own moral and political life ? 
Why should the latter be so strikingly suggested? 
Why, m dwelling on eaeh particular of such a sketch, 
should our own times, our own men, our own inoas- 
iires, come so vividly up to the thoughts, if there 
were no real correspondence I is it not a fact tliat 
we are becoming every year more rational, and less 
animal in our Jiolitical movements ^ Are not all 
public ineas*ures — especially those involving such 
momentous issues as that of war or peace — determ- 
ined mure by pure considerations of right, and les.s 
by unreasoning cant and impulse, than in former 
times of the national history ? Aie not our national 
elections becoming, at every successive return, more 
pure, more elevated, more worthy of rational beings, 
more and more controlled by questions of high moral 
liearing, instead of mere party expediency ? Does 
not every I^residential contest thus purify the pub- 
lic rniiul, and laise ii to a higher ideal, b> ever hring- 
ing out our ablest statesmen, and, in this manner, 
stimulating all the public virtues by the honors be- 
stowed on the most valuable national services ? 

Again — IS there not every year less and less of 
polit ical corrupt ion ? We mean not simply that petty 
kind against which some of our statutes are aimed. 
Every l»ody, of course, condemns the poor wretch 
who sells the political franchise for a dollar or a glass 
of whisky ; although it might be said, by way of 
palliation, that the man who buys votes in this man- 
ner pays for them in what is strictly his own, instead 
of something belonging to the people, and only com- 
mitted to him as a sacred trust. So universal, how- 
ever, is the abstract condemnation of this, that it is 
hardly worth mentioning in the scale, even though, 
frrm accidental causes, there may havs been Inely 
some apparent signs of its increase among us. But 
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that worse kind of political corruption, which con- Tance. Nothing can be fairer than this, and on it 
sists in the buying and soling of the people’s offices we would cheerfully rest the whole question. A few 
for considerations of party support, or as a reward examples are not enough for a true induction, but 
for party support rendered — in respect to this we take a large range of view, and the general progress 
may boldly ask the question — Is it not manifestly on becomes most manifest. Let us only look at the list 
the decline, and is there not evidence that in all this of our Presidents, commencing with the feeble and 
men of all parties are governed by a lofty patriotism inexperienced infancy of the republic, and following 
every year becoming more pure and disinterested? it down almost to our own times ; for any comparison 
We know that there are some who would deny i* with present incumbents would, of course, be both ^ 
They complain of the proscription, as they choose impolitic and unjust. How does it read — Washing- 
to call it, which each and every political party alike ton, John Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
practices toward its opponents; and this they call JohnQuincy Adams, Jackson, Van Buren, Harrison, 
corruption, 'rhey say it is in violation of the spirit Tyler, Polk, Taylor. Who would be so hardy as to 
of the Constitution, and ol the oath to maintain it deny the steady progress presented in that list 7 Of 
which every officer, the appointed as well as the ap- the late President, as well as of the present respect- 
pointing, are solemnly required to take. They call able incumbent, we say nothing. They are too near 
It gambling — gambling of the worst kind — ^gambling our own immediate times to be correctly seen. His- 
with what does not belong to the gamblers — gambling tory is yet to show whether they are to be regarded 
with the best interests of twenty-five millions of as having continued or reversed tliat ascent — os 
people. So do these croakers talk ; such are their having turned back toward the lower and feebler 
raven notes. But surely this is all an uncharitable standard of our first administrations, or as having 
judging of other men’s consciences — a rash deciding taken an upward and an onward step in that glorious 
that selfish and party considerations prevail in place advance which so strikingly characterizes the latter 
of those iiolile motives of jiatriotisrn that are avowed, half of the scale. 

and which we have so much reason to believe are Like proofs maybe derived from othei and similar 
the true governing influences in such transactions, sources. Let any man compare our Congresses with 
How blind, too, arc those who make these objections, those that assembled twenty-f\ve or thirty years ago. 
how utterly insensible to the sublime mural spectacle How much more dignified than the men of those rude 
which IS a natural conscquiuice of these necessary days ! How much higher, too, the range of inlel- 
poiitical transitions. Every four years and oftener, Icctuality than was ever exhibited in the times of the 
new bands of men, once reckoned by thousands, and Jeffersons, the Madisons, the Pinckneys, the Ames, 
now, in the course of progrcs.s, by lens of thousands, the Wirls, or even in those later, and therefore more 
arc called to take the solemn oath of office. They advanced periods, whose light has but recently faded ’ 
lift their hands to Heaven, and swear to support a with the memory ol a Calhoun, a Clay, and a Web- 
Conslitution, according to whose spirit, as we all ster. So rapid is the inarch of progress, that even 
know, olfiei’s are for the puldic good alone, and were those yqt living, and who, only a few years since, 
never irileiided lor the reward of party services, were justly regarded as our ablest statesmen, are al- 
And, of course, they take the oath iii this spirit. Of ready thrown in the hack-ground and become anti- 
eourse the men who thus swear must regard It as no iiuatcd. "WhcTe is Benton, and Van Buren, and 
light mailer. They doubtless jionder long and deeply that ripe scholar and “ fine old American gentleman,” 
upon its meaning, 'riiiis viewed — we repeat it — Lewis Cass. In fonner days, when great men were 
what a subliiiie moral .sjiectacle docs its frequent eomparativcdy rare, a politician might keeji himself 
repi’lilion present* What a religious aspect must up and ahead for a qnurter of a centuiy; now the 
it inijiart to our national charaeler? What a power- bc.st of them are run down and run out in five years, 
fill moral and devotional eflect mii^ it have upon They have hardly entered upon the race before they 
the minds of all who take it, and of all w’ho are w'lt- become “ Old Fogies such is the railroad sjiced of , 
nesses of the solemn spectacle. Conservatism some- Young America. 

tunes has much to say of the want of the religious Now can any man be so foolishly conservative as 
element in our pnluieal institutions; but how' un- still to deny progress, with su«h facts before him as 
foil lull'd the complaint in view of these annual and the.se? If they are not deemed eiioiigli, proof cum 
quadrennial exhibitions of ollieial reverence. Thus, ulative and overflowing might be brought from every 
too, at each successive change of administration, a department. W^e might present our present judicia 
larger and still larger body of men are brought under ries as compared with those of whom the croakers are 
this salutary influence. Here*, then, instead of po- ever croaking — the Kents, the Spencers, the Van 
litKial corruption, we have, in fact, one ^f tlie most Nesses of former times. We might institute a corn- 
striking evidences of progress. And it is ihis view' -panson between our present lawyers and the Em 
we are bound to take — llie view w'hich is most in inetts, the Hamillons, the Williams, the Harrisons, 
harmony with a noble chanty, most consistent with the Wells, the Van Vechtens of a past generation, 
those large professions of patriot ism, of philanthropy. More especially migiit we point to this# illustrious 
and of all abstract virtue with which the age so much examples of elevated statesmanship which have been 
abounds. lately exhibited on the floor of our State Legislature, 

Other unmistakable tests of progress are to be and boldly challenge a comparison with any pro- 
found in the increasing purity, dignity, and intel- eeediiigs that ever took place in the times of the 
Icctual elevation of our public bodies. This is cer- Jays and the Clintons. But above all, would we be 
tainly a fair criterion, and to it we w'ould appeal willing to meet our conservative on the arena of our 
with the utmost confidence. It furnishes a conclu- own city councils. IIow unexampled has been the 
sive reply to all that conservatism has said, or can physical progress of New York ! In fifty years her 
say, on this point. If the nation has been ** pro- population has increased from fifty thousand to more 
grossing” morally, politically, and intellectually, es- than half a million. We might conclude a priori that 
pecially will this show itself in the greater members the political progress would be in the same ratio. And 
of the body politic. If the age is before any other is it not so? Those who have in charge the highest 
age, its Pi .^sidents its legislators, its govern irs, its earthly v/elfare of five hundred thousand so.ils ought 
judges, its lawyers, will present a corresponding ad- to be no common men — and^they are no common 
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men. Will any one deny that there has been a steady 
yet rapid progress in the character of the Common 
Council of the city of New York I There has been 
nothing like them in past times, and now, perhaps, 
there is not a similar body of men on earth with 
whom they can be compared. 

** None but themselves can be their parallel.** 

In pursuing this general argument, we are strongly 
tein[ tod to turn to the departments of literature and 
theology ; but time and space will not permit. He 
who, in the face of the proofs we have presented, will 
still rail against progress, is inaccessible to argument, 
He denies the evidence of his own senses, as well 
as the most clear and well-attested facts. 


O F the seven hundred and fifty thousand souls 
who are wont to sleep within hearing of the great 
hre-bell on the City Hall, there remain in town dur- 
ing these mid-August days onl^ the odd seven hun- 
dred thousand who are kept behind by business, 
poverty, or a wholesome dread of railroad and steam- 
boat accidents. Our own mid-suinmer recreations in 
the country seldom take us more than a two-hours* 
ride from town ; and as our absence does not often ex- 
ceed two days at a time, there is hardly opportunity 
to get the hot glare of the rod brick brushed from our 
eyes by the cool freshness of country verdure. The 
height of OUT present ambition in this regard is to be 
able to sandwich a couple of« weeks’ roaming some- 
where between the closing sheet of the present Num- 
ber and the opening sheet of the succeeding one. 
For that hoped-for fortnight we have laid out a 
scheme almost lus extensive as the jdan of Ufe fi alli- 
ed by the famous “ Omar the son ol Hassan*’ — (w-as 
not that his name?) — of whom we used to read in 
our schoolboy days. Our scheme embraces, among 
other things, beholding a sunset and sunrise from 
Mount Washington ; deeoying the finny iiihubilaiits 
of Moo.sebead Lake; breasting the shaggy side.s of 
Mount Katahdin ; besides a sail up the Saguenay 
and St. Lawrence. 

It IS very noticeable what a siidilen gush of affec- 
tion these dog-day heats kindle in the hreasts of our 
tow'll ladies fur their kindred m the country; for 
those at least who chance to be bles.sed wilti spa- 
cious fami-houses or tool village dwellings. If report 
speaks truly, however, it hajipens in cases not a few 
that this affectum burns itself out before the arrival 
of the later autumn months ; and is quite extinct by 
winter time, when their hospitable summer hosts, 
with their blooming daughters, come to town to re- 
turn the visit. 

Meanwhile, as our ruralizing daughters write us 
(who manage, by the way, to insinuate quite too 
many sma^ commissions in the way of gloves, shoes, 
millinery, and the like, into their gossiping daugh- 
terly epistles), the green roadsides and shady lanes 
within accessible distance of the town are sunflower- 
ed over with the broad-brimmed straw flats of our city 
neighbors’ <‘.hildren ; and not a tree but there is in 
its shadow some sentimental young lady trying to 
get up an extempore love of the country by a diligent 
perusal of “ Lotus Eating,” the “ Old House by the 
River,” or some such pleasant summer book ; and 
the verandahs are populous with nurses in charge 
of puny infants sent out for “ pure milk and country 
air,” while their lady mothers arc dissipating at 
Saratoga, and Sharon, and New'uort. 

Newport, and Simron, and Saiatoga aibresaia are 
twin ming mi, each ip its own (.elicious amoi>nt of 


cool sherbets, mint -juleps, and Congress water. 
New belles are building ^ reputations in bowling 
alley, or in polka ; and new heiresses are coming out 
from the obscure state of French gouvemantiam and 
pantalets, into the halcyon light of watering-place ad- 
miration. Bachelors hungry for fortunes are wnting 
new names upon their schedules ; and the gay dam- 
sels who have worn their honors in miserly way 
these five years past, till the younger sisters are 
growing up in their path, are turning their gaze with 
more eagerness upon the bachelor ranks, and hunting 
up with spirit the beaus of a gone-by day. 

The “ Crystal Palace” perhaps more than any 
one thing else ripples the current of town talk ; al- 
though it is not altogether the engrossing topic which 
our out-of-town correspondents seem to fancy that it 
must be. Oar nimble coadjutors of the daily and 
weekly press have abundantly chronicled the inci- 
dents of its inauguration. Much yet remains to be 
done before the performance will fully come up to 
the pnimise of its projectors ; but each day renders 
the approximation nearer. The edifice itself,' with its 
graceful proportions, airy structure, and harmonious 
decorations, leaves little cause for regretting that in 
mere point of magnitude it falls so far behind its 
London prototype. Th«' collection, though still far 
from complete, already affords matter for study and 
contemplation, from the ponderous raw material up 
to the most delicate productions of tiiechanieal and 
artmtic skill. We must, however, enter a special 
protest against the equestrian statue of Washington 
— moiLstrous both in the literal and metaphorical sig- 
nification of the w'ord — which staiid.s so eonspimjoiis- 
ly under the dome. In the same protest we would 
join the feeble statue of Webster. W'ho that ever 
beheld the majestic lineaments of our great states- 
man would ever reeogriizc them iii that smirking 
phusler travesty ? We w isli the projectors of the Ex- 
hibition all tlie success that they deserve, and such 
aeeessioris to their deservinjrs as shall make their 
success fully equal to their desires. 


To a townful of people lending more and more 
toward hotel life, few tilings have a more direct in- 
terest than the siiecessive opening of new’ caravan- 
serais, ouch appan'iitly eclipsing in splendor all that 
had preceded it. 'I'he latest accession to the number 
of these boars the name of the “ Prescott House.” 
in honor of our great historian. We had an “ li\ ing 
House” before ; and as the project for a monument 
to our greatest novelist seems to have fallen wholly 
into abeyance, we suggest that our next grea' hotel 
be christened the “('ooper House.” And as poetry 
is of a more ethereal nature than prose, why might 
nirt Taylor’s gorgeous Ice-Creamrry be called the 
“ Bryant Saloon,” in honor of the poet foremost be- 
yond all dispute among those now living who use 
the English tongue ? Why, moreover, should not the 
bill of fare be made a monument to the honor of the 
author whose name the establishment bears ? Let 
the different dishes be named after the characters 
and scenes of their respective works. It has been 
asserted that no man can be a great cook who might 
not have become a great poet ; that as much genius 
is required for the composition of a Salmi as of an 
Epic, of a Soup as of a Tragedy. ’Fhe chef at the 
Prescott might well task his genius, when in his 
happiest mood, to produce a Potage a la laabella^ or a 
Vnl-au-vent au Columbuit wiTthy of its name. Ude 
or Soy'»r, if transferred to the “ Ir'ing,” lould aek 
no higher theme than a Sauce piquante a la Sleepy 
JJolhvu OTt t Cotelei*e d*Ag^eav dt Picrrt Stuyveiant. 
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We would recommend the culinary artist of the 

Cooper House” that is to be, to meditate deeply 
upon the fitting composition of a FenatMn h la Laath^ 
eratockmg, with Ponmea da terra da Harvey Birch. A 
bill of fare artistically elaborated in accordance with 
these hints could not fail of being gratiiying to the 
taste, in either sense of the wo^, of the esthetic 
gourmand. 

Altogether kindred with these hotel palaces 
are the ocean palaces — ^the noble fleet of clippen 
and steamers which sail from our port. The latest, 
and therefore presumably the finest, of these clippers 
which has chanced to come under our personal in- 
spection is the good ship Sweepstakes, bound for 
our Golden Empire on the Pacific coast. What im- 
pressed us most, beyond even her graceful model and 
trim rigging, beyond her stanch timbers and elegant 
cabins, was the comfortable and airy quarters pro- 
vided Ibrthe crew, replacing the old forecastle, whose 
middle-passage horrors have tasked the pens of our 
nautical writers, from Dana to Melville. We are 
glad to see oqr merchant princes acting on the belief, 
that to secure good sailors, even at some additional 
expense of wages and accommodations, is better than 
to have a crew who can be kept to duty only by con- 
stant fear of the ropes-end and handspike. Hero's 
hoping that the ship's all right, with a good captain 
and crew, and that she may have a fair wind, and no 
accident,” said a visitor on board. “ The ship is all 
right,” responded one of the owners, with modest 
confidence, ‘‘ and the captain is all right, and the 
crew •shall be all right. It is our business to see to 
that; and we have done it. You needn’t ask for any 
thing but a fair wind and no accident.” Was not 
this spoken in the very spirit of Cromwell's famous i 
“ Trust in the Lord, and keep your powder dry?” 

Our ocean steamers have become so identified 
with our national pride, that no American but ac- 
knowledged an emotion of sorrow, when it was an- 
nounced a few weeks since that a Cunarder” had 
at length succeeded, by fifteen minutes, in a course 
of three thousand miles, in winning the palm for 
speed so long worn indisputably by the ” Collins” 
vessels. True, one minute upon two hundred miles 
was but little ; yet a defeat is a defeat ; and we had 
made up our minds to bear ours as philosophically 
as we might, when the worthy American skipper 
produced an array of figures to prove that there 
was no defeat at all on our side, but that we w'ere 
victors by a round and indisputable two minutes. 
Which statement is correct, wc do not venture to 
decide ; but where the contest is so close, it behoves 
each party to indulge in no inordinate gxultation, 
and to give way to no undue depression ; but, equal 
to either fortune, whether victory or defeat, calmly 
to await the issue of the next fair trial. 

The stayers in town find no lack of amusements 
adapted to their several tastes ; and a man of moder- 
ate perseverance will succeed in finding a church in 
which to offer up his Sabbath-day devotions, though 
the magnates of the pulpit have retired to country- 
quarters. Madame Thillon enchants the ears, and 
still more the eyes, of Opera-goers at Niblo’s, al- 
ternating with the ever-fresh Ravels. We know not 
how many years it is since the Ravels began to make 
their summer visits among us. It must be a long time, 
for they are among our boyish recollections, and we 
have been obliged to order an additional sprinkling 
of gray hairs to be introduced into our last wig, in 
order to make it harmonise with our general aspect 
of staid middle-agedness. Very likely the troupe 
VoL. VII.— No. 40 .— Nn 


may not comprise a single member who belonged to 
it in those old days ; but it still retains its identity, 
like the rasor commemorated by the venerable Jo- 
seph Miller, whicb wss still the same implement, 
notwithstanding it had successively received a half- 
score new handles, and twice as many new blades. 

Madame Sontag, too, and the cool sea-breezes at- 
tract no scanty au^ences so far down-town as Cas- 
tle Garden. A close observer in such matters may, 
perhaps, notice fewer white kids and elaborate toil- 
ets than were wont to grace the benches up -town ; 
but he will detect no abatement in the hearty en- 
thusiasm which greets the singer. 


Apstopos, of Sontag, we chanced, not long since, 
in a book written by a Geiman actor, upon an anec- 
dote, the telling of which should, by rights, have de- 
volve^ upon our old favorite Guinot, or some of his 
brilliant confreres, the Parisian feudletomsta. We 
transfer it to English, in our own loose fashion, abat- 
ing, by the way, no little from the Teutonic rhapso- 
dies of the water. If the tale be not true, the respon- 
sibility of narrating it belongs not to us, but to the 
worthy Herr Edward Jarmann, whom we hereby 
give up in advance to justice. 

Some fifteen years ago, says he, Madame I’Am- 
bassadrice the Countess Rossi was the idol of the 
i Russian Court. But the applause of the select cir 
cle before whom alone etiquette would permit her to 
exercise her genius, made poor amends to the Count- 
ess for the brilliant stage triumphs won by Henrietta 
Sontag. • 

She had sent for her former instructress in music, 
Madame Czecca, to come to St. Petersburg, where 
she, of course, became quite the rage. The daugh- 
ters of sil the great houses, the 'offs and the 'skys, 
and of all the other Russian magnates, must be 
j taught music by her who had been the teacher of 
I Sontag. 

j Charity covers a multitude of sins— even those 
I against etiquette. Czecca gave a public concert, at 
which Sontag ventured to sing, Countess and £m- 
: bassadress though she was. Of course the conceit 
was brilliantly successful, netting some 14,000 rubles 
to the beneficiaire. 

The day succeeding the concert Madame Czecca 
informed the Countess of the cash result. 

“ Ah, Henrietta !” she exclaimed, falling into the 
affectionate German “Du:” '*Wh^ hast thou nor 
done for me !” 

“ For thee ? no ; but for myself. Once more, 
after so many years, have 1 enjoyed happiness. 
Providence has given me, in rank and in reputation, 
in husband and in children, all that I could hope or 
wish. But, dearest Czecca, shall I say it? You 
will understand roe. Something is yet wanting. 1 
am sad at the sight of the theatre. The sound of the 
organ, which bids others to devotion, drives me away 
from the sanctuary. I have abandoned Art, and she 
avenges herself upon her lost priestess ;” and she 
sank weeping upon the sofa. 

Her friend endeavored to soothe her; assuring her 
that an artist she was and must be. If the circle that 
she charmed was small, it was but the more select ; 
and the admiration of princely saloons made ample 
amends for the former apphiuse of a thronged theatre. 

“ No, no,” exclaimed the Countess, passionately. 
“ Nothing can compensate the artist .who abandons 
her vocation. Think of the stage with all its celes- 
tial illusions — ^the fervent thrill when the curtain 
rises — ^the eager anxiety which impels, the timidity 
which restrains — the ecstasy, the delight ! It must 
be a kiitlred emotion which urges the soldier into 
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battle. And then the audience, whoae wild humore 
we curb, and captivate; whom we eway at wiU; 
move to laughter or tears ; and by the divine power 
of harniony, the might of Art, brtathe into them the 
fire which glows within our own breast ! That is 
what elevates above earth, and earthly existence. 
That is what it is to be an artist.** 

Just then a servant entered, and announced thrft a 
stranger earnestly desired to speak with the Count* 
ess. She at first refused; but at the entreaty of 
Madame Cxecca, at last consented to see him. 

A tall and stately figure, dressed in flowing Ar- 
menian costume, was ushered into the saloon. His 
beard flowed in silvery waves to his girdle, adding 
new expression to his large, brilliant OrientM eyes. 
He was for a moment unable to make known his 
errand; but, at last, re-assured by the Counte8s*8 
kind inquiries, succeeded in expressing himself. 

He was, he said, a merchant from Charkow. Be- 
yond his business and family, he had but one pas- 
sion, and that was devotion to music. For years he 
had nourished a passionate desire to hear Henrietta 
Sontag. But when she abandoned the stage on be- 
coming Countess Rossi, that hope seemed to be 
dashed forever. He had, however, heard, by acci- 
dent, that she was to sing once more in public, at 
Madame Czecca’s concert. He had at once set out 
for St. Petersburg, and, by the most extraordinary 
exertions had reached the capital on the very day of 
the concert. Not a ticket was to be procured. He 
offered unheard-of sums, but all in vain ; and he had 
been unable to gain admittance. What should he 
do ? He could not return h6me without hearing her. 
^Ah, madame, you are so kind! Yesterday you 
sang in public for love of a friend ; will you not now 
gladden the heart of an old man by singing for him 
the half of a verse 7 1 shall not then have made the 
long journey in vain.” 

The Countess placed an arm-chair for the old man 
near the piano, at which she took her seat ; and 
sweeping her fingem over the keys, abandoned her- 
self to the inspiration of her genius. As the prelude 
sounded through the spacious saloon, gone was the 
Countess — ^the Embussadress ; and in their stead was 
Henrietta Sontag — was Desdemona. How long she 
sang no one knew. When she recovered herself 
from her high illusions, she looked around upon her 
audience. The old Armenian had sunk at her feet, 
and was prqfsing, convulsively, the folds of her dress 
to his forehead. He raised his eyes, beaming with j 
transport mingled with sadness. He rose to his 
feet, and would have thanked her, but could find no 
utterance. He pressed her hand in silence, and dis- 
appeared. 

The story would of course be incomplete without 
the addition that when the Armenian released from 
his grasp the hand of the Countess, she found within 
it a mogni^ent diamond ring which was not there 
before. Is it the same brilliant which flashes upon 
our eyes in these days 7 Who knows 7 

Wb have so long given our foreign gossip the slip I 
that we propose now to bring up some three months* I 
arrearages on that score, and to put our readers in ' 
possession of the chit-chat which is coming to light | 
on the other side of the water. I 

And first, is it not veiy surprising how near to our 
own homes and firesides the every-day talk of the | 
old world is coming, month by month 7 Is it not a | 
•traage mark of progress and of vicinage, when { 
Punch and the Illustrated News ore look^ for, or | 
even the fashionable intelligence of the Morning ' 
Post read with a species of old-lady interest 7 Are I 


we not drawing closer the fiunily bonds, when we 
know, in ten days after 0he event is determined 
on, that Queen Victoria is going to see the great 
show of Ireland ; or that the gallant new Emperor 
Napoleon proposes to give a dashing ball 7 Is it not 
apology enough for our record of so much of gossip 
trans-Atlantic as slips hitherward by every mail- 
boat, and makes staple for the good people who 
breakfast at the “ United States,” or the ** Ocean 
House,” with an extra edition of the morning paper 
beside them ?’* 

The World’s Exhibition of Dublin is, say the 
journals, very rich : and certainly, if its shape and 
effect be nearly equal to the graceful lithographic 
prints we see, it must surpass infinitely in architect- 
ural proportions the old palace of Hyde Park : and 
make a very risky rival for our iron house by tlie 
Reservoir. 

But there is a difference between London and 
Dublin — ^besides the difference in the size of their 
respective palaces. Even the Queen*8 promised visit 
(which a fit of the measles upon Prince Albert has 
delayed) can hardly revive the drooping gayety of 
the once fashionable city of Dublin. 

Its bright Sackville-street seems to have caught 
an irredeemable dullness; and the College Green 
and Pheenix Park both droop, in contrast with the 
clean-kept walks of St. James. The English seekers 
for amusement have no taste for Ireland ; and, what 
is far worse, it is to be feared that they have no 
charity for Ireland. Its atmosphere has too keen an 
odor of pikes, and guns, and bog-smoke. The na- 
tional countenance wears too sulky an air. There 
is in Ireland little promise of sport. There is far 
too much earnest, and too little fun. The English 
do not travel much to find new cares ; but chiefly to 
get rid of those at home. An irksome sense of re- 
sponsibility is apt to grow up in the sight of Irish 
poverty and Irish beggars, which all the flourishing 
of all the constables’ staves in the world can not 
wholly do away. 

Hence it is that the journeying to Dublin on ac- 
count of the Fair, has not been fashionable journey- 
ing : and even the promised queenly presence has 
very httle diminished attendance at the Royal Opera, 
or the masquerades of London. 

Strangers, indeed, lured by the brilliancy of the 
spectacle, and by the fame of Killamey, have, if 
rumor speaks true, filled the hotels of Dublin, and 
stocked the cross-channel boats, which ply between 
Holyhead and Kingston. The famous bridge, more- 
over, has proved no small inducement, as would 
seem, for the Irish trip ; and the journals tell us of 
thousands passing weekly over this great tubular 
wonder wliich spans the Menai Straits. 

Meantime, the usual gayeties of London are ap- 
proaching (our dates aro of mid-July) the end. Her 
Majesty vibrates from Windsor to the Isle of Wight, 
and from the German plays in the little theatre of 
St. Junes, to the hearing of Grisi and Bosio at the 
Royal Opera. It is said that the Queen has a not 
unnatural love for keeping her movements unknown 
and unheralded. The consequences, for such for- 
eigners as are eager to get a look at her Majesty, ue 
most untoward. The papers tell an amusing story 
of an adventurous German who was determined to 
havd a sight at the queenly mother, and who, at a 
very ruinous cost to his pockets, alternated between 
the t^atzes for a fortnight ; despairing of success in 
this way, he purchased ticketa for three or four places 
of amusentent on a single night ; and having visited 
all ineffectually, was chagrined by finding next 
morning, in the Court Journal of the Herald, that 
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her Majesty had attended two of the chosen places, 
but at hours differing froiS his own. Being at pres- 
ent reduced in funds, he is represented as passing 
half his time at the comer of the Green Park, with 
a veiy hungry and eager gaze upon the gates of Buck- 
ingham Palace. 

It is not a little singular how universal is this hank- 
ering after a sight of those bora to great dignity of 
station ; and could some of our own ingenious show- 
men negotiate successfully for the American Exhibi- 
tion of some needy duke of England, we do not doubt 
that it would prove a happy speculation for all the 
parties concerned. 

Report at present says of the Queen no very flat- 
tering things — so far as personal appearance goes ; 
and we have a sad fear that she is growing Germanly 
fat. Prince Albert is getting a little silvering of 
gray, and a somewhat tawnier hue to his mustache. 
It is a sad thing that even kings and queens must 
grow old, and that the prettiest of royal babies will 
scream and tussle, and grow red in the face like all 
creatures of humanity. Howbeit, the Royal Family 
is fast growing up into comeliness, and the little 
Prince of Wales, of whom the papers speak in most 
jaunty terms as a very lithe and frolicksome speci- 
men of a boy, with immense dignity in his character 
and gait, is making visits on his account nowadays, 
and is honored with separate and special paragraphs 
in the columns of the elegant and courtly Herald. 
Among other princely resorts, he has paid a visit to 
the camp at Chohham, and eye-witnesses speak of 
him as shaking hands familiarly with a certain most 
honored sergeant, and actually sitting down on a 
camp stool ! The soldiers are represented to have 
cheered him lustily for this beneficence, and to have 
bought a large quantity of beer w'ith the two sover- 
eigns with which he dowered them from his princely 
pocket. 

The camp at Chobham, by-the-by, has become a 
standing joke for Punch’s caricatures. It is the first 
gTcmd encampment of British troops that has taken 
place in many years — brought about, it is hinted, 
the recent hints of a possible invasion at the instance 
of their good cousin Louis Napoleon, ^and intended 
to put the salon officers of the Guards uppn a war- 
footing. Unfortunately the show has come off during 
one of the wettest and coldest summers which has 
befallen England for a period of half a century. And 
when one speaks of a peculiarly wet summer in En- 
gland, it is understood that the dampness is con- 
siderable; it is like speaking of a peculiarly cold 
winter in Sir John Franklin’s ships, or a large quan- 
tity of coal at Newcastle. 

The elegant young gentlemen who are^ younger 
brothers of British peers, and who have purchased 
commissions in the crack regiments, and who have 
seen most of their service in the purlieus of Covent 
Garden and of Almack’s, are represented to be suf- 
fering violently from colds in the head at Chobham ; 
nor can we suppose them nearly so well fitted for 
camp service as the tight young fellows who come 
up to West Point from the country towns of New 
England and of the West, with hard muscles and 
stout lungs, and who go through a summering of can- 
vas every year of their novitiate. 

The camp at Chobham, moreover, has taken away 
from the town, at an interesting season of balls, the 
very jauntiest of the town beaus ; the consequence 
has been, the opening up of a new chance for the old- 
time civilians ; and merchants* sons are reported to 
be rising in the social grade, n 

Thb great palace at Sydenhamtof which we have 


once or twice spoken, is rapidly reaching comeliness, 
and is even now receiving large influx of visitorff 
who pay a dollar and more of admission money for a 
sight of the debris and materials which are to serve 
in the equipment of the grounds. Sir Joseph Paxton 
is busy in directing the arrangement of the garden,' 
and in planting the flowers and shrubs, which are to 
eclipse even the marvelous flora of the gardens of 
Bal^lon. Every country and every climate is to be 
represented, not only by individud specimeiu, but 
by groups luxuriating in all the accompaniments of 
home. Thus a bambob brake will serve as a lurking 
place for a royal Bengal tiger and his cubs ; and the 
palm-tree, flaunting its leaves at full height, will shake 
down dates to roaming lions. At least so say the 
promising placards ; and an approach even to the 
marvelous things promised, will make the Syden- 
ham palace a new wonder of the world. 

It is worth while to remark, in this connection, as 
proof of the energy of Sir Joseph Paxton’s charac- 
ter, as well as of the liberality of his princely patron, 
the Duke of Devonshire, that he still retains his po- 
sition as chief gardener of the Duke’s estate of 
Ghatsworth, and directs with all his old zeal and care 
the arrangement of the splendid gardens in Derby- 
' shire, while he superintends the larger splendors of 
Sydenham. 

Of the old World’s Fair not a vestige now re- 
mains ; and the green turf is fast forming over the 
area where were congregated only a short time ago 
the fabrics of every nation, and the thousand specta- 
tors of every vesture aiill.tongue. The old shows of 
the metropolis are recovering their lost honors ; the 
Coliseum is showing its miraculous labyrinths of 
cavern, and painting, and waterfall ; and the white- 
haired Mftdame Tussaud, in her shilling box, is coin- 
ing money out of her dead Wellington, and hef wax- 
en “ honors.” 

The towers of the new Houses of Parliament are 
slowly rising from amid the forest of Barry’s mina- 
rets ; and there are hopes now among strong-bodied 
young men of living to see the completion of this 
long and gorgeous copy of the still more gorgeous 
** town-houses” of Louvain and of Ghent. Apropos 
of the palace, there is strong talk now in many quar-‘ 
ters of taking away the old and dilapidated bridge 
of Westminster, and of putting in its place a bridge 
which shall compare favorably with the best bridges 
of an earlier date, which shdl *hannoni«e in some 
degree with the contiguous faQade of the new Houses 
of Parliament. A design of this kind appears in 
some of the public prints, giving the piers in the 
shape of richly-wrought Gothic towers, of pattern 
similar to the palace towers, rising some two hun- 
dred feet above the surface of the stream, and pierced 
with arches, through which is to be borne a road-way 
with diamond windows, constructed wholly of iron, 
upon the plan of Stephenson’s famous tubular bridge 
at Menai. If completed in this wise, it would cer- 
tainly be the most magnificent bridge in the world. 
The rivers of America are by-and-by to offer to am- 
bitious architects more glorious opportunities for 
a bridging-over to immortality of their names and for- 
tunes, than have yet been allowed to any architects 
of the old world. And the time may not he far dis- 
tant when something of the kind shall bridge our 
East River, and make Brooklyn a nearer subuib 
than can the swiftest of our boats. 

The apprehension of Russian war iis mot only sta- 
ple for tidk at home, but for talk.in dtt'tN journals 
of Europe. And the recent intorvStttkip.iC^ an Amer- 
ican ship and an American officer in bebldf of an ex- 
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battle. And then the audience, whose wild humors 
we curb, and captivate; whom we sway at will; 
move to laughter or tears ; and by the divine power 
of harmony, the might of Art, bitathe into them the 
fire which glows within our own breast ! That is 
what elevates above earth, and earthly existence. 
That is what it is to be an artist." 

Just then a servant entered, and announced thdt a 
stranger earnestly desired to speak with the Count- 
ess. She at first refused; but at the entreaty of 
Afadame Czecca, at last consented to see him. 

A tall and stately figure, dressed in flowing Ar- 
menian costume, was ushered into the saloon. His 
beard flowed in silvery waves to his girdle, adding 
new expression to his large, brilliant Oriental eyes. 
He was for a moment unable to make known his 
errand; but, at last, re-assured by the Countess’s 
kind inquiries, succeeded in expressing himself. 

He was, he said, a merchant from Charkow. Be- 
yond his business and family, he had but one pas- 
sion, and that was devotion to music. For years he 
had nourished a passionate desire to hear Henrietta 
Sontag. But when she abandoned the stage on be- 
coming Countess Rossi, that hope seemed to be 
dashed forever. He had, however, heard, by acci- 
dent, that she was to sing once more in public, at 
Madame Czecca’s concert. He had at once set out 
for St. Petersburg, and, by the most extraordinary 
exertions had reached the capital on the very day of I 
the concert. Not a ticket was to be procured. He | 
offered unheard-of sums, but all in vain ; and he had j 
been unable to gain admittance. What should he i 
do ? He could not return home without hearing her. I 
^Ah, madame, you are so kind! Yesterday you 
sang in public for love of a friend ; will you not now 
gladden the heart of an old man by singing for him 
the half of a verse 7 1 shall not then have made the 
long journey in vain." 

The Countess placed an arm-chair for the old man 
near the piano, at which she took her seat ; and 
sweeping her fingers over the keys, abandoned her- 
self to the inspiration of her genius. As the prelude 
sounded through the spacious saloon, gone was the 
Coimtess — ^the Embassadress ; and in their stead was 
Henrietta Sontag — was Desdemona. How long she 
sang no one knew. When she recovered herself 
from her high illusions, she looked around upon her 
audience. The old Armenian had sunk at her feet, 
and wes pressing, convulsively, the folds of her dress 
to his forehead. He raised his eyes, beaming with 
transport mingled with sadness. He rose to his 
feet, and would have thanked her, but could find no 
utterance. He pressed her hand in silence, and dis- 
ip peered. 

The story would of course be incomplete without 
the addition that when the Aimenian released from 
his grasp the hand of the Countess, she found within 
it a magnificent diamond ring which was not there 
before. Is it the same brilliant which flashes upon 
our eyes in these days 7 Who knows 7 

We have so long given our foreign gossip the slip 
that we propose now to bring up some three months* 
arrearages on that score, and to put our readers in 
possession of the chit-chat which is coming to li^ 
on the other side of the vaster. 

And first, is it not very surprising how near to our 
own homes and firesides the every-day talk of die 
old world is coming, month by month 7 Is it not a 
Strange mark of progress and of vicinage, when 
Punch and the Illustrated News are looked for, or 
«ven the fashionable intelligence of the Morning 
Post lead with a species of old-lady interest 7 Are 


we not drawing closer the family bonds, when we 
know, in ten days after ^ event is determined 
on, that Queen Victoria is going to see the great 
show of Ireland ; or that the gallant new Emperor 
Napoleon proposes to give a dashing ball 7 Is it not 
apology enough for our record of so much of gossip 
trans-Atlantic as slips hitherward by every mail- 
boat, and makes staple for the good people who 
breakfast at the " United States," or the ** Ocean 
House," with an extra edition of the morning paper 
beside them 7*’ 

The World’s Exhibition of Dublin is, say the 
journals, very rich : and certainly, if its shape and 
effect be nearly equal to the graceful lithographic 
prints we see, it must surpass infinitely in architect- 
ural proportions the old palace of Hyde Park : and 
make a very risky rival for our iron house by the 
Reservoir. 

But there is a difference between London and 
Dublin — ^besides the difference in the size of their 
respective palaces. Even the Queen’s promised visit 
(which a fit of the measles upon Prince Albert has 
delayed) can hardly revive the drooping gayety of 
the once fashionable city of Dublin. 

Its bright Sackville-street seems to have caught 
an irredeemable dullness ; and the College Green 
and Phoenix Park both droop, in contrast with the 
clean-kept walks of St. James. The English seekers 
for amusement have no taste for Ireland ; and, what 
is far worse, it is to be feared that they have no 
charity for Ireland. Its atmosphere has too keen an 
odor of pikes, and guns, and bog-smoke. The na- 
tional countenance wears too sulky an air. There 
is in Ireland little promise of sport. There is far 
too much earnest, and too little fun. The English 
do not travel much to find new cares ; but chiefly to 
get nd of those at home. An irksome sense of re- 
sponsibility is apt to grow up in the sight of Irish 
poverty and Irish beggars, which all the flourishing 
of all the constables’ staves in the world can not 
wholly do away. 

Hence it is that the journeying to Dublin on ac- 
count of the Fair, has not been fashionable journey- 
ing : and even the promised queenly presence has 
very little diminished attendance at the Royal Opera, 
or the masquerades of London. 

Strangers, indeed, lured by the brilliancy of the 
' spectacle, and by the fame of Killamey, have, if 
rumor speaks true, filled the hotels of Dublin, and 
stocked the cross-channel boats, which ply between 
Holyhead and Kingston. The famous bridge, more- 
over, has proved no small inducement, as would 
seem, for the Irish trip ; and the journals tell us of 
thousands passing weekly over this great tubular 
wonder wliich spans the Menai Straits. 

Meantime, the usual gayeties of London are ap- 
proaching (our dates are of mid- July) the end. Her 
Majesty vibrates from Windsor to the Isle of Wight, 
and from the German plays in the little theatre of 
St. James, to the hearing of Grisi and Bosio at the 
Royal Opera. It is said that the Queen has a not 
unnatural love for keeping her movements unknown 
and unheralded. The consequences, for such for- 
eigners as are eager to get a look at her Majesty, are 
most untoward. The papers tell an amusing story 
of an adventurous German who was determined to 
havd a sight at the queenly mother, and who, at a 
very ruinous cost to 1^ pockets, alternated between 
the theatres fiir a fortnight ; despairing of success in 
this way, he purchased tickets for three or four places 
of amusement on a single night ; and having visited 
all ineffectually, was chagrined by finding next 
moming, in the Court Journal of the Herald, that 
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her Majesty had attended two of the chosen places, 
but at hours differing froiff his own. Being at pres- 
ent reduced in funds, he is represented as passing 
half his time at the comer of the Green Park, with 
a very hungry and eager gaze upon the gates of Buck- 
ingham Pi^cc. 

It is not a little singular how universal is this hank- 
ering after a sight of those bom to great dignity of 
station ; and could some of our own ingenious show- 
men negotiate successfully for the American Exhibi- 
tion of some needy duke of England, we do not doubt 
that it would prove a happy speculation for all the 
parties concerned. 

Report at present says of the Queen no very flat- 
tering things — so far as personal appearance goes ; 
and we have a sad fear that she is growing Germanly 
fat. Prince Albert is getting a little silvering of 
gray, and a somewhat tawnier hue to his mustache. 
It is a sad thing that even kings and queens must 
grow old, and that the prettiest of royal babies will 
scream and tussle, and grow red in the face like all 
creatures of humanity. Howbeit, the Royal Family 
is fast growing up into comeliness, and the little 
Prince of Wales, of whom the papers speak in most 
jaunty terms as a very lithe and frolicksome speci- 
men of a boy, with immense dignity in his character 
and gait, is making visits on his account nowadays, 
and is honored with separate and special paragraphs 
in the columns of the elegant and courtly Herald. 
Among other princely resorts, he has paid a visit to 
the camp at Chobham, and eye-witnesses speak of 
him as shaking hands familiarly with a certain most 
honored sergeant, and actually sitting down on a 
camp stool ! The soldiers are represented to have 
cheered him lustily for this bcneflcence, and to have 
bought a large quantity of beer with the two sover- 
eigns with which he dowered them from his princely 
pocket. 

The camp at Chobham, by-the-by, has become a 
standing joke for Punch’s caricatures. It is the first 
grand encampment of British troops that has taken 
place in many years — brought about, it is hinted, by 
the recent hints of a possible invasion at the instance 
of their good cousin Louis Napoleon,^and intended 
to put the salon officers of the Guards uppn a war- 
footing. Unfortunately the show has come off during 
one of the wettest and coldest summers which has 
befallen England for a period of half a century. And 
when one speaks of a peculiarly wet summer in En- 
gland, it is understood that the dampness is con- 
siderable; it is like speaking of a peculiarly cold 
winter in Sir John Franklin’s ships, or a large quan- 
tity of coal at Newcastle. 

The elegant young gentlemen who are^ younger 
brothers of British peers, and who have purchased 
commissions in the crack regiments, and who have 
seen most of their service in the purlieus of Covent 
Garden and of Almack’s, are represented to be suf- 
fering violently from colds in the head at Chobham ; 
nor can we suppose them nearly so well fitted for 
camp service as the tight young fellows who come 
up to West Point from the countiy towns of New 
England and of the West, with hard muscles and 
stout lungs, and who go through a summering of can- 
vas every year of their novitiate. 

The camp at Chobham, moreover, has taken away 
from the town, at an interesting season of balls, the 
very jauntiest of the town beaus ; the consequence 
has been, the opening up of a new chance for the old- 
time civilians ; and merchants* sons are reported to 
be rising in the social grade. \ 

The great palace at Sydenham,tof which we have 


once or twice spoken, is rapidly reaching comeliness, 
and is even now receiving large influx of visitonf; 
who pay a dollar and more of admission money for a 
sight of the debris and materials which are to serve 
in the equipment of the grounds. Sir Joseph Paxton 
is busy in directing the arrangement of the garden; 
and in planting the flowers and shrubs, which are to 
eclipse even the marvelous flora of the gardens of 
Babylon. Every country and every climate is to be 
represented, not only by individual specimens, but 
by groups luxuriating in all the accompaniments of 
home. Thus a bamboO brake will serve as a lurking 
place for a royal Bengal tiger and his cubs ; and the 
palm-tree, flaunting its leaves at full height, will shake 
down dates to roaming lions. At least so say the 
promising placards ; and fin approach even to the 
marvelous things promised, will make the Syden- 
ham palace a new wonder of the world. 

It is worth while to remark, in this connection, as 
proof of the energy of Sir Joseph Paxton’s charac- 
ter, as well as of the liberality of his princely patron, 
the Duke of Devonshire, that he still retains his po- 
sition as chief gardener of the Duke’s estate of 
Chatsworth, and directs with all his old zeal and care 
the arrangement of the splendid gardens in Derby- 
shire, while he superintends the larger splendors of 
Sydenham. 

Of the old World’s Fair not a vestige now re- 
mains ; and the green turf is fast forming over the 
area where were congregated only a short time ago 
the fabrics of every nation, and the thousand specta- 
tors of every vesture anU.tongue. The old shows of 
the metropolis are recovering their lost honors ; the 
Coliseum is showing its miraculous labyrinths of 
cavern, and painting, and waterfall ; and the white- 
haired Mftdame Tussaud, in her shilling box, is coin- 
ing money out of her dead Wellington, and hef wax- 
en “ honors.” 

The towers of the new Houses of Parliament are 
slowly rising from amid the forest of Barry’s mina- 
rets ; and there are hopes now among strong-bodied 
young men of living to see the completion of this 
long and gorgeous copy of the still more gorgeous 
“ town-houses” of Louvain and of Ghent. Apropos 
of the palace, there is strong talk now in many quar- 
ters of taking away the old and dilapidated bridge 
of Westminster, and of putting in its place a bridge 
which shall compare favorably with the best bridges 
of an earlier date, which shall *harmoniae in some 
degree with the contiguous facade of the new Houses 
of Parliament. A design of this kind appears in 
some of the public prints, giving the piers in the 
shape of richly-wrought Gothic towers, of pattern 
similar to the palace towers, rising some two hun- 
dred feet above the surface of the stream, and pierced 
with arches, through which is to be borne a road-way 
with diamond windows, constructed wholly of iron, 
upon the plan of Stephenson’s famous tubular bridge 
at Mcnai. If completed in this wise, it would cer- 
tainly be the most magnificent bridge in the world. 
The rivers of America are by-and-by to offer to am- 
bitious architects more glorious opportunities for 
a bridging-over to immortality of their names and for- 
tunes, than have yet been allowed to any architects 
of the old world. And the time may not be far dis- 
tant when something of tlm kind shall bridge our 
East River, and make Brooklyn a nearer suburb 
than can the swiftest of our boats. 

The ^prehension of Russian war is not only sta- 
ple for t^ at home, but ftnr talk in dUliie journals 
of Europe. And the recent intemntkit'Of an Amer- 
ican ship and an American officCfin behblf of an ex- 
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lied Hungarian, in the harbor of Smyrna, may pos- 
sibly connect us more nearly with the issue of events 
than could have been imagined. It is certainly a 
matter of deep anxiety to learn what part Austria and 
Prussia are to take in the foreshadowed contest be- 
tween the East and the West of Europe : and should 
the two decide to stand by the fortunes of Nicholas 
the Emperor, it may well be that the* Turks must 
yield ; and the bees” uf Punch’s caricature prove 
fur less annoying to the ** bear” than England would 
hope. Meantime all the world is listening for ” later 
advices,” which may even now have decided the 
question, and make our topic a ” dead letter.” 

Talking of climate, it is not a little remarkable 
that while upon the Continent of Europe the present 
summer, every one has complained of heat ; in En- 
gland the complaint has been of wet and of cold. 
With us at the South, there is complaint of dryness, 
and at the North of wet. Coupled with these two 
facts, wo may mention a veiy unusual one — ^that up 
to the 10th of July, and perhaps later, no ice was 
observed in the Northern Atlantic. What the me- 
teorologists can make of these facts we do not know. 
The clairvoyants will very likely couple them with 
the Russian rumors, the rise in com, and the late 
Bible Convention at Hartford — all of them very sig- 
nificant, and threatening enough for a rhetorical 
fiouri^h to a lecture. 

We throw in here, by the way of relieving our 
staid record, a bit of a friend’s letter, giving some 
impressions on a first visit to the w’orld of London : 

“You asked me to tell you honestly how every 
thing struck me ; but you must know that you asked 
far more than can be given in a letter, evbn in one 
of my proverbially long ones. I came into “ town” 
(as they call it) at night, and so perhaps had an un- 
due impression of its magnitude, since my hotel is 
not very fur from the Euston-square station. 

“ But what permanence, and solidity, and order ! 
These were the ideas which rushed upon me even 
before I was well out of the railway-car. The depot 
huge, and its walls of stone, and rods of iron — ^no 
jostling of cabmen, no annoying whips thrust in 
your face, with the everlasting “Carriage, sir!” 
“ Carriage, sir !” — and yet when you are quite ready 
and your baggage looked after, plenty of civil cab- 
men near by — ^not leaving their places, or quarreling 
with each other, but waiting their turns, and receiv- 
ing your orders with civility and apparent good-will. 
I took a one-horse sort of coach, and was driven 
over smooth pavement and delightfully clean, at rapid 
pace, for perhaps a mile. For this drive, it may in- 
terest you to know that I paid a shilling English, or 
twenty-two cents, including the transportation of a 
fair-sized nortmanteau. This was cheap enough, to 
be sure ; Aough 1 have learned since that a native 
would have paid for the same eight, or at most ten- 
pence. However, cheapness all ends with the cab- 
men — who, poor fellows, by a recent Parliamentazy 
bill, have had their fare cut down to a sixpence a 
mile. What they live upon, heaven only knows! 
But out-of-door people in London, 1 find, have all 
the hardship of life ; and the luxury of big fees and 
good pay goes universally to the well-housed and to 
the stupid servants in wMte cravats. 

•• I went the other day for a look over London from 
the top of St. Paul’s Cathedral ; and we had the ua- 
Ufloal good-luck of getting the view on a clear day, or, 
rather, upon what is called a clear day, in Loi^on : 
it is a view worth looking upon, even under a vail of 
smoke and fog. It |ives an idea of the vastnesa of 


the metropolis, that I trie^to shake off vainly in two 
whole days of riding and driving ; and while it im- 
presses thus with an^idea of vastness, one is aston- 
ished that such a city should have grown up upon 
the banks of so sluggish and inconsiderable a river. 
We are used to large, open bays in the neighborhood 
of our commercial cities ; and to find more shipping 
in the narrow docks of London than can be found, 
perhaps, in any other one port in the world, excites 
very much the same kind of surprise which comes 
over the Americans at finding such a stately city as 
St. Louis a thousand miles from the sea. 

“ I can’t forbear telling you, after my own matter- 
of-fact way, what capital pavement these Londoners 
have contrived out of very meagre materials. The 
paving-stones ore narrow parallelograms ; and being 
laid with the edge surface uppermost, offer very sure 
footing for the horses, even upon steeper declivities 
than Vr'c know any thing of in a paved street of New 
York. We boast, very properly, of our Russ pave- 
ment, which is certainly excellent ; but it is a great 
mistake to suppose it is the only good pavement in 
the world ; or even that, considering its amazing 
cost, it is really better economy than the edge-laid 
paving of London. 

“In cleanliness there is, of course, no compari- 
son ; and one is immediately struck in the streets of 
London with the very limited space within which 
are managed all the materials and machinery for the 
demolition or construction of buildings. Opposite 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, for instance, in one of the most 
thronged thoroughfares of London, there is just now 
going up a large, substantial range of stone buildings, 
some five stories in height, requiring in its construc- 
tion much heavier stones than arc ever used in ihci 
ordinary stone buildings of New York, and yet the 
space occupied for preparing, receiving, and elevat- 
ing the materials is scarcely more than eight feet 
wide, including the very narrow sidewalk. This 
space is carefully inclosed; beside which, a scafTukl- 
ing is erected as the stories advance in height, with 
an inclination toward the building, and projecting 
some eight or nine feet, so as to catch any falling 
mortar, or fragments of brick. 

“ This ^caution may, indeed, interfere with that 
quick dispatch, which is so characteristic of out 
American building habits ; but yet it is a very com- 
fortable caution, and one which insures a constant 
feeling of security, which I do not think we are in 
the w’ay of enjoying very fully in the neighborhood 
of new erections at home. 

“ Another thing which strikes me very forcibly is 
the absence of all street-sweepers and scrapers ; not- 
withstanding the perfect cleanliness, I do not think 1 
have seen a broom or a hoe in service since my ar- 
rival : such work is all done before business hours in 
the morning. 

“ Yet, again, since I have fallen into this humor of 
suggesting economic arrangements, why do we not. 
introduce the light single-horse cab, or fly, in New 
York ? And what sort of propriety is there in block- 
ading our steam-boat landings with heavy two-horse 
coaches, when, in nine cases out of ten, a single- 
horse affair, of the style of those in service here, 
would serve equally well ? I think it would prove a 
nice speculation for some enterprising stable-man- 
ager of New York, to introduce a few of those very 
singular, but very comfortable vehicles, known as 
* Hansom’s patent safety-cabs.’ By them you are 
carried, as it were, in a stout, easy basket-chair be- 
tween the wheels ; with a leather calash over your 
head: and nothing to obstruct the view in front, 
since the cabman is posted upon an elevated kind of 
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stool behind you. They enable a stranger to get the 
best ^ssiUe notion of hit whereabouts, besides giv- 
ing him an abiding feeling of security. 

** Like every body else, on their first coming to 
London, 1 have been down to Greenwich, to see 
where the * Longitude begins,’ %nd to cat white-bait 
at the Trafalgar Tavern. It is a pleasant sail down 
the river — ^because it is so strange : the boats are 
small and dirty, but they shoot al^ut amid the crowd 
of vessels of all shapes, and of all countries, with 
such an intelligent kind of alacrity, as makes you 
think them really endowed with reason. The sail 
could hardly have been of more than half an hour ; 
and 1 think, at a moderate estimate, we must have 
passed seventy or eighty ships, twice as many brigs, 
and half as many steamers, all ’under way.’ 

” As for the white-bait, they are a delicious little 
specimen of fish, not bigger ^an a minnow, and to 
be eaten three or four at a ’ forking they are cooked 
to a charm — ^how, I can’t tell you, but should think 
the rule might be worth finding out, to apply to some 
of the small-fry of New York Bay. 

“Among the old pensioners loitering about the 
Hospital benches, 1 observed a very hale old negro, 
with white hair, smoking his pipe with as much gout 
as any of his white brethren, and looking very much 
as if the Uncle Tom turbitude of the day had made 
a kind of hero of him. Punch, by-the-by, quotes a 
fragment from a hustings speech made the other day 
in Ireliind, which shows how widely the Uncle Tom 
book has been read: ’Let not,’ he says, ’these 
smooth-talking, Legree-like priests reduce us to a 
state of religious Uncle-Tomitude’ — or something to 
that effect. I do not hear very much just now about 
the liomie Mrs. Stow'e ; save that she has gone away 
to Switzerland ; and went away, very much to the 
disappointment of some of her admirers, without 
having had the honor of a personal interview with 
the Queen. It was hoped, 1 have been told, by her ' 
more special patrons, that her Majesty would have 
expressed in some personal way her sense of the 
authoress’s deserts ; and stamped the Duchess of 
Sutherland’s action with a sort of court echo. This, | 
however, did not come about. 

’’ 1 went the other day into Leicester Square to see 
the great globe of Mr. Wyld, about which you re- 
member the AthentBum had some very commenda- 
tory paragraphs a year or two ago. It is really a 
very astonishing affair, and gives one a better knowl- 
edge of physical geography than half a year’s study 
of the ordinary maps, and gazetteers. You enter the 
great globe itself ; that is to say you enter a huge 
hollow sphere upon the interior surface of which are 
designated, with all their relative distances pre- 
served, as well as the heights of the m<^ntains, all 
the discovered countries of the world. Entering 
near the bottom, you see around you the blue, cold 
looking Southern Ocean, with its icy islands, and 
the stormy regions around Cape Horn, Ascending 
a flight of stairs you come upon a circular platform 
from which you look out upon the latitudes of Rio 
Janeiro and Australia. Whence mounting still 
higher you come to the equatorial regions, and from 
this, successively to the moderate, and frigid zones. 

’’ A man with a long baton, and great glibness of 
tongue, gives a very intelligible and interesting lec- 
ture upon the various countries which he points out 
with his wand ; dwelling more particularly upon the 
routes of travel, the commercial importance of the 
points designated, and the parts which inferior coun- 
tries play in their subordination to the great central 
power of England ! The sturdy patriotism of the 
man was the most amusing part^of his performance. 


“ In noticing J^an, he was pleased to observe, that 
the islands forming that kingdmn were just now sub- 
ject of some curiosity, from the fact thM the Ameri- 
cans had fitted out a warlike expedition to make an 
attack upon the islands. Their apology, he said, 
was based upon two allegations i first, that the Japa ■ 
nese were exclusive in their commercial deali^s 
and would trade with no people but the Dutch ; and 
iiext, that they were cruel to castaway seamen, put- 
ting them to death, or confining them in cages, Ac. 
The first of these allegations, though perhaps well 
founded, was hardly sufficient, since they were a 
peaceable people and had a right to trade with whom 
they pleased. The second allegation was probably 
untrue, since upon a certain time many years ago, a 
certain British captam did visit the islands, and did 
come away without being killed, or indeed, without 
remaking any special cruelties to foreigners. 

’’ This will give you a pretty idea of the man’s style 
of lecturing, which it is needless to say was eagerly 
listened to, and apparently strongly confirmed by a 
large, and attentive crowd of listeners. I had not 
the pleasure of following the garrulous gentleman’s 
lecture upon British India, and the British posses- 
sions in China, but presume it to have been equally 
instructive, authentic, and amusing.” 

We may possibly entertain our readers in some 
future Numbers with further extracts from the letters 
of our gossiping correspondent. 


Swmtr. 

S OME idea of the ’’ freedom of speech,” which 
characterizes the American press, when speak- 
ing of the qualifications and characters of candidates 
for public office, may be gathered from the following 
ludicrous picture, drawn by the editor of a New 
Hampshire journal, of a candidate for Congress who 
I had formerly, as was alleged, been a preacher : 

I •’ We arc pretty certain that C did preach in 

New Hampshire. He certainly did in Massachusetts 
He himself won’t deny that. The evidence we have 
of his preaching in New Hampshire stands thus : — 
We remember his old sleigh ’keind o’ gin eout’^ 
once, in a border-town of Essex, and he borrowed 
a very ancient craft for the purpose, as he said, to 
’meet an appointment’ to preach on the following 
Sunday in New Hampshire. 

’’ He was in great apparent haste to get to P— , 
to “supply the pulpit” there. He may have lied 
about it, perhaps ; we are bound to believe he did, 
if he says so now : but he certainly then was ’ up’ 

for p , as they say at the Custom House. His 

haste might have been caused by a desire to get out 
of Massachusetts for some reason imknown, and less 
honorable than hia preaching. He certainly went in 
the direction of P 

” Never shall we forget how he looked when he 
started. Sam Slick’s man, who laughed so immod- 
erately in New York city, that he was heard at 
Sandy Hook, did not exceed our cachination at the 

sight of C ’s launch in that sleigh for P . Such 

another craft never burst upon mortal eyes before nor 
since. 

’’ The sleigh had not been used for the matter of 
twenty-five years. All the hens and turkeys of a 
large farm had roosted on it during its inactive life. 
There was plenary evidence of that fact. It was 
villainously out of repair. It was prodigious in siae, 
and somewhat out of fashion! It h^ no dasher 
whatever beyond a snub-nospd runner. The craft 
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WM M trtwf u an ordinaiy ox^alad. The horse was 
full of salt hay, but lazy even at that. His harness 
was stiiBhed together with ropes and twine. The 
hone had several feet of ** lee-way” in the thills. 
*^60 he started he went nearly a rod before the 
sleigh moved at all. We thought at fint he was 
going alone. The reins were lengthened for the 
occasion by several feet of rope, so as lo reach the 
reverend Jehu in the rearmost end of the craft. The 

distance to the horse was measureless. C wra 

armed with an immense cart-whip. With this he 
ever and anon gave his horse a tremendous thwack, 
and every blow started a small cloud of dust from 
the long coarse hair of the animal. The sleigh had 
no furniture — ^neither blanket nor buffalo-skin*. The 
snow was worn away in numerous places, and as 
they ground along, ‘ bound for P a general snick- 
er ran through the village at the sight !” , 

We call this a very grotesque picture ; one that 
has not been exceeded since Ichabod Crane, mount- 
ed on his famous steed ** Gunpowder,*’ shambled out j 
of the gate of the choleric Hans Van Riper. 

A COUNTRY newspaper, from a far Western county, 
which has a good word for our ** Table,” has also the 
following editorial paragraph : 

“A GOOD Abticlb. — We have been presented 
with a bottle of Ginger Pop. It is said to be an ex- 
cellent article, and is particularly recommended as 
a tonic. It certainly deserves a trial.” 

The “smallest favors” must be “gratefully re- 
, ceived” at that office. However, the Ginger Pop 
might have enabled the editor to write better and 
more sensible editorials than a bottle of more potent 
fluid. He certainly didn’t rise up that morning to 
“ pursue strong drink.” # 


Parodies are seldom so close to their originals 
as the following upon “ The Last Rose of Summer” 
by Thomas Moore : 

** *Tis the last golden dollar, 

Left shining alone ; 

All Its brilliant companions 
Are squandered and gone. 

No coin of its mintage 
Reflects back its hue— 

They went In mint-julgps, 

And this will go too ! 

** 1*11 not kec|p thee, thou lone one, 

*'Too long in suspense ; 

Thy brothers were melted, 

And melt thou, to pence ! 

I ask fbr no quarter. 

I’ll spend, and not spare. 

Till my old tattered pocket 
Hangs centless and bare ! 

*' So soon may 1 * foller,* 

When friendships decay ; 

Itnd ftom beggary’s last dollar. 

The dimes drop away ! 

When the Maine law has passed. 

And the groggeries sink -. 

What use would be dollars. 

With nothing to drink ?” 

The following is recorded as an “ actual fact” by 
a Western editor : 

“ A gentleman called upon the polite proprietor of 
a fashionable saloon in our. village, a day or two 
ainoe, and asked : 

“ * Have you any ice for sale V 

***Yes,* replied the proprietor, stepping around 
from behind the counter, to wait upon h^ customer. 

“ * Is it in good order V 

“ * Yes, perfect order, I believe, sir.* 


«•* When was it brought from NashviUeP 
“ * Well—let me see ; . Aout a week ago, I think.’ 

***Ah! it won’t do at all, then. I wanted some 
frerh ice V” 

^ We believe this story to be true, for we have en- 
countered just such people, for whom nothing was 
good enough, if there was any thing better. 

TRbrb is a good deal of “ human nature,” and 
not a little of “ the Yankee” in the Ibllowing cir- 
cumstance, which occurred in the history of a suc- 
cessful merchant far “ down East 

He was a “'gentleman of quality,” and as a suc- 
cessful merchant owed much of his good fortune to 
his knowledge of human character, of which he al- 
ways endeavored to take advantage. 

Once upon a time, in connection with another 
person, he opened a branch-store in a town in the 
north part of the State, which was mostly filled 
with the unsalable goods from their principal estab- 
lishment in the State metropolis. These goods were 
as “ good as new” among the rustics, and as a gen- 
eral thing sold quite as well. There was a large 
“ lot” of pig-skin cops for winter wear, however, that 
could not be got off at any price. 

The proprietor generally kept himself at his town- 
establishment, but sometimes he would visit his 
country-store, or “branch,” staying now and thou 
a week or more at a time, and always attending the 
little country church. As a matter of course, he was 
looked up to with* emulation, if not astonishment, by 
the “ go-to-meeting” young folk of the town. What 
he ** wore to meeting” was of necessity the prevail- 
ing fashion until he introduced a new style at his 
next visit. 

One day he asked his country-partner about thr 
business and other matters in which they were in- 
terested, who said : 

“Yes, goods go pretty quick, and at good prices ” 

** You keep those pig-skin caps, I see, yet ? I um 
afraid 1 didn’t make a great bargain in buying them. 
Can’t you get rid of more of that big box-full ?” 

“ No ; haven’t sold one yet ; people don’t like 
’em ; and I’ve^had a great notion of throwing them 
out of the hsek-window, and getting rid of the trou- 
ble of ’em. 1 don’t think they’ll go here.” 

Our merchant looked at them a moment ; and then 
quietly remarked : 

“ You have kept them out of sight, I see. So much 
the better. Now next Monday morning you get them 
out, brush them up, and I think we’ll find some cus- 
tomers for them before the week is out.” 

The next Sunday this acute observer of the springs 
of human qction appeared in church with one of those 
identical pig-skin caps, tipped jauntily on one side 
of his he^, and a splendid gold watch-chain dang- 
ling from his vest-pocket. 

As usual, he was the “ observed of all observers 
and it is superfluous to add that in less than a fort- 
night after, at his metropolitan store, he received a 
large additional order for these suddenly popular pig- 
skin caps. 

Little squibleta of a nature like the following 
were “ rife” in the newspapers some time ago, but 
were rather over-done, forced, and unnatural. The 
mistake here chronicled is so natural a one, that we 
presume it must have happened ! 

** An absent-minded woman in this township lost 
week washed the face of the clock, and then wound 
the baby up, and set it forward fifteen minutes !” 

The small English travelers who sometimes “hon 
or” this country by paying it a visit, often speak of 
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the ** foiTvaidneBB” of our juvenileB. PerhapB they 
may make, in a aecond edition, ** a note” of the caiut 
of thia ** effect defective.” 

In that very entertaining and admirably-written 
book, the Recreatimu in Zoology” there is an ac- 
count given of a trick performed upon a cat belong- 
ing to a little tailor, which mischievously scratch^ 
up the com and other seeds planted by ^e students 
of a manual-labor college situated in the neighbor- 
hood. The wicked wags caught the animal **m 
flagrante delktu;” took him up into their rooms, 
melted a quantity of sealing-vras, saturated him com- 
pletely with it, and then let him go. 

The next morning, when the students were re- 
citing, the little tailor entered, holding out his ver- 
milion quadmped to the Faculty, and asked, ** if they 
thought th(U was the way a cat ought to be treated?” 

The scene was too much, even for the grave dig- 
nitaries of the institution, who laughed outright at 
the ludicrous exhibition. 

But of a graver character was the following bar- 
barous act, occurring, we are sony to say, in our 
own country. We put it “ on record” from the 
“ Huron Reflector” and only wish that Hogarth’s 
picture of “Cruelty to Animals,” and the conse- 
quences of it, could be hung up before the perpetra- i 
tors, “ night and day, waking and sleeping, in real- | 
ity and in dreams 

“ A most cruel as well as hazardous act was per- 
petrated in this village on Wednesday evening last, 
by some person or persons, who, to say the least of 
it, were very thoughtless. A dog belonging to Miss 
Sophia Whyler was caught by them near the engine- 
house, his hair saturated with turpentine, pine-oil, 
or something of that nature, and then set on fire ! 
The poor animal was enveloped in flames in an in- 
stant, and ran suffering and howling through the 
streets in the most piteous iqanncr. He finally made 
his way into Mr. Olmstead’s store, passed behind 
the counter, and laid himself down within a few 
inches of a keg of powder. Fortunately the keg was 
headed up, or an explosion might have taken place, 
and terrible would have been the consequence of 
such an event, as there was a large number of per- 
sona congregated in and about the buil’ding at the 
time. Before water could be procured and the fire 
extinguished, the poor dog was burned to a crisp, 
and he was relieved from his sufferings by being bled 
to death.” 


A GOOD deal has been said, and well said, too, 
about men’s speaking of their wives as their “ ladies.” 
It would sound very ridiculous to hear a l^y call her 
husband “ my gentleman” — would it not? or, ask an- 
other lady “ where her gentleman” was ? when in- 
quiring concerning her husband. One is just as bod 
taste as the other : giving up plain “ husband,” and 
plain “ wife,” and a plain way of calling people by 
their right names. 

We shouldn’t be at all surprised, if that class of 
society who hunt for round-about ways to express 
their ideas, might, in a little while, when inquiring 
about one’s sons and daughters, adopt such modes 
of expression as these : 

“How is your eldest masculine offspring?” or, 
“ How is your little feminine darling, who addresses 
you as parent 7” 

We can imagine one of these high-flown, “ un- 
natural” individuals addressing a complaint to a 
neighbor in the following language : 

“ My dear * gentleman :’ your specimen of the ca- 
nine species was, by your youngest masculine off- 


spring, set upon my * lady’s’ feline pet, and had it 
not been for your eldest feminine Ethiopian bond- 
woman, it would, by compulsion, have been forced 
to depart this life.” 

There is a good deal of deserved satire in this. 
There is nothing in reality that is more “ vulga^ 
than an affectation of high-sounding language in 
cases where the employment of simple terms would 
not only be more expressive, but better. One often 
hears “burst” for bust, forehead changed to “for- 
ward,” and the like ; showing “ villainous bad taste” 
in the man who uses iL “ Let it be reformed altD- 
gether.” 


“ Dick,” said a “ Hoosier” one day to a compan- 
ion in a sleigh-ride, “ why don’t you turn that buf- 
falo-skin t’other side out? Don’t you know that 
the fa^-side is* the warmest?” 

“ Bah! Tom, not a bit of it,” was the reply : “ do 
you s’pose that the buffalo didn’t know how to wear 
it hime^T How did he wear his hide? You git 
out ! I follow hia plan !” 


Advebtisino nowadays, has become reduced to 
a science. Somebody alUterixee in this manner, in 
mi advertisement of a superior article of marking- 
ink : to wit, that it is remarkable for “ requiring no 
prepaiution, pre-eminently pre-engages peculiar pub- 
lic predilection ; produces palpable, plainly percept- 
ible, perpetual perspicuities ; penetrates powerfully, 
precluding previous pre-requisite preparations ; pos- 
sesses particular prerogatives ; protects private prop- . 
erty ; prevents presumptuous, pilfering persons prae- 
ticing promiscuous proprietorship; pleasantly per- 
forming plain practical penmanship ; perfectly pre- 
cludes puerile panegyrics, preferring proper public 
patronage.” 

An author may write by the yard, and think by the 
inch : or he may write by the inch, and think by the 
yard. Covering a large piece of bread with a small 
piece of butter, is a bad fault in a public speaker, 
but absolutely unpardonable in a writer w'ho has time 
to deliberate, and opportunity to revise. We laugh 
at legal volummousness and tautology, but there is a 
literary redundancy that is worse, and altogether 9 
without excuse. 


At the time — now many yAirs sines — ^when that 
curious book of Southey’s, “ Tiu Doctor,” ccune 
out, and before his name was known, “ for certain,” 
in cfoimectioii with it — before even the correct author- 
ship had been conjectured — the annexed extract from 
a review of the work, found its way into the Drawer. 
“ The Doctor” has been “ talking of fleas” and, there- 
upon, he tells a story, with which an English lady’s 
name is amusi]|gly connected : 

“This lady, who lived in the country, and was 
about to have a large dinner-party, was ambitious 
of making as great a display as her husband’s estab- 
lishment— a tolerably large one — could furnish ; so, 
that there might seem no lack of servants, a great 
Idfl, who had been employed only in farm-work, was 
trimmed and dressed for the occasion, and ordered 
to take his stand behind his mistress’s chair, with 
strict injunctions not to stir from that place, nor do 
any thing unless she directed him; £e lady well 
knowing that, although no footman could make a 
better appearance as a piece of still-life, some awk- 
wardness would be inevitable if he were put in mo- 
tion. 

“Accordingly, Thomas, having thus been duly 
drillet^and repeatedly enjoined, took his post at 
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the head of tne table, behind hie miatresa ; and, for 
a while, he found aufficient amuaement in looking 
at the grand aet-out, and ataring at the gueata. 
When he was weary of thia, and of an inactibn to 
which he was little used, his eyes began to piy about 
nearer objects. It was at a time when our ladies 
followed the French fashion of having the back and 
shoulders, under the name of the neck, uncovered 
much lower than accords with the English climate 
or with old English notions : a time when, as Landor 
expresses it, the usurped dominion of neck had ex- 
tended from the ear downward, almost to where mer- 
maids become fish. This lady was in the height or 
lowness of that fashion ; and between her shoulder- 
(ilades, in the hollow of the back, not far frohi the 
confines where nakednessTand clothing met, Thomas 
espied what Pasquier had seen upon the neck of 
Mademoiselle des Roches. «, 

** The guests were too much engaged with the busi- 
ness and the courtesies of the table to see, what 
must have been worth seeing, the transfiguration 
produced in Thomas's countenance by delight, when 
he saw so fine an opportunity of showing himself 
attentive, and making himself useful. The lady was 
too much occupied with her company to feel the flea; 
but, to her horror, she felt the great finger and thumb 
of Thomas upon her back, and to her greater horror 
heard him exclaim, in exultation, to the still greater 
amusement of the party : 

vlea, a vlea! my lady, ecod. I’ve cautcht 

SoMS wag of an editor, tired of seeing in the pa- 
pers that such or such a contemporary h^ ** risen to 
a post of honor” from a post, well filled, more honor- 
able than all, speaking of a brother editor, sCys : 

**He was formerly a member of Congress, but 
rapidly rose until he obtained a respectable position 
as an editor ; a noble example of perseverance under 
depressing circumstances !” 

The following capital story is told of Mr. J. H. 
QfcVickar, an eccentric American humorist, well 
known at the West. It comes to us marked in the 
columns of an old Western newspaper, headed, 
Jfing’s Ewf, or Two in a Bed 
** At a small village, not a thousand miles oflT, a 
number of stages arrived, filled with passengers, 
who were obliged to sfop at a small tavern, in which 
there was no great supply of beds. The landlord re- 
marked that he should be obliged to put two or three 
gentlemen, who were, by the way, nearly all stran- 
gers to one another, together, and requested they 
would take partners. Stage-coaches are filled with 
all sorts of people, and a bed-fellow should be selected 
with care. Every body seemed to hesitate. Mr. 
McVickar, who was one of the passengers, had made 
up his mindno snopse in a chair, or have a bed to 
himself. He saw iSiat his only chance to get a bed 
to himself was by his wits, and, walking up to the 
register, he entered his name, and remarked : 

“ * 1 am willing to sleep with any gentleman, but 
have the King*s EvU, and it is contagious.* 

** * The King’s Evil !’ said every one ; and the 
landlord, looking thunder-struck, remarked, as he 
eyed him rather closely : * 

“ * I’ll see, sir, what I can do for you by yourself.* 

** In a short time he was ensconced in the land- 
lord’s bed, who slept on the floor to accommodate 
the strangers. 

**In the morning, while all were preparing for 
breakfast, a follow-traveler accosted McVickar 
with: 


***Pray,sir, wliatisthe|iteieoftheeoinplBint of 
which you spoke last nighft* 

“ ‘ The nature * drawled out he, a little non- 

plussed for an answer. 

“* Yes, sir; 1 never heard of such a disease be 
fore.* 

“ * Why,’ said McVickar, brightening up, * 1 thought 
every one knew. It is a disease of long standing. 
Its first appearance in America was during the Rev- 
olutionary War, when it took ofiT some of the best 
men our country ever contained. At the battle of 
New Orleans, it amounted to an epidemic; and 
since the arrival of Kossuth in this country it has 
broken out afresh in many places.* 

** * Indeed !’ said the stranger. * I confess I have 
never heard much of it.’ 

*' * Perhaps not,’ said McVickar, * for it generally 
goes by another name.* 

** * And what may that be 7* 

***ReptthUea$usmf* said he, as he turned away to 
arrange his toilet for breakfast.” 

“We see but in part,” in the beautiful language 
of the Bible, is well and forcibly illustrated in the 
following : 

A traveler, as he passed through a large and 
thick wood, saw a part of a huge oak, which ap- 
peared misshapen, and almost seemed to spoil the 
scenery. 

“ If,” said he, “ I was the owner of this forest, 1 
would cut down that tree.” 

But when he had ascended the hill, and taken a 
full view of the forest, this same tree appeared the 
most beautiful part of the whole landscape. 

“ How erroneously,” said he, “ 1 have judged, 
while 1 saw only a part !” 

“This plain tale,” says Dr. Olin, “illustrates 
the plana of God. We now * see but in part.’ The 
full view — ^the harmony and proportion of things — all 
are necessary to clear up our judgment.” 

The argument of the subjoined may strike the 
tippler’s sense of self-degradation, if it does not reach 
his moral sense^: 

“The mgn that is in the habit of tippling, sells 
himself most effectually to the crowd. They have 
him on the hip. He puts a scourge into their hands ; 
and they will use it. He may have the talents of a 
Crichton, but every ignorant snob that ever saw 
him * by the head,’ or ever heard of his being so, sets 
himself up as his better forever afterward. If he 
rises in a meeting or lyeeum and speaks better than 
usual, it is all because he * took a snifter’ just before 
he came in«. and is wide awake. If he has a cold in 
his head, and his eyes look leaden, he *haa been 
drinking,* sure. If he barks his shin over the edge 
of a wash-tub in a dark cellar, *oh, that is not it ; no, 
he tumbled over a curb-stone coming home late the 
other night.’ If he writes a good poem, lecture, or 
what not, why * he did it over a gin bottle.’ If he 
has not drank a swallow of spirit for a year, no mat- 
ter; he has it pinned on to him that be is * a soaker,* 
and can’t shake it off. Thirty grains of malt are 
seed enough to overgrow his reputation with thorns 
and brambles forever.” 

There is in the following little sketch an air of 
sincerity and perfect truth ; and there is, moreover, 
a lesson which, if rightfully regarded, will not bf 
without its beneficial uses, to those “whom it con' 
cems,” and who may rightly understand it : 

“ In my early years 1 attended the public school 
in Roxbury, Massachusetts. Dr. Nathaniel Fnn 
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tiM WM onr nqieotdd taadimr ; but hii pitieiioe at 
timea would gat the bettA of luiii, and become nearly 
exhanated by the iafiiction of ^e achool nilea 
the aeholan. On one occaaion, in rather a 'errathy* 
way, he threatened (without much thinkingt perhapCf 
of the rule he waa eatabliahing) to puniah, with aix 
Uowa of a veiy heavy ferule, the fint boy detected 
in whiapering, and appointed some of the aeholan aa 
deteoton. Not long after, one of these detecton j 
shouted out : | 

** * Master ! — ^Johnny Zeigler is a-whispering !* 

** John was called up, and asked if it was a fact. 
He was a good boy, by the way, and a favorite both 
with the master and with the school. 

" * Is it true V asked the teacher ; * did you whis- 
per?* 

***Yes,* answered John, *1 did; but I was not 
aware what 1 waa about when 1 did it. I was work- 
ing out a sum, and requeated the boy who aat next 
to me to reach me the arithmetic that contained the 
rule which 1 wished to see.’ 

** The Doctor regretted his hasty threat ; but, at 
the same time, told John he could not suffer him to 
escape the stated punishment : and continued : 

** * 1 wish I could avoid it, but 1 can not, without 
a forfeiture of my own word, and the consequent loss 
of my authority. I will leave it,’ he added, * to any 
three of the scholars whom you may choose, to say 
whether or not I shall omit the punishment.’ 

** John said he would agree to that, and immedi- 
ately called out G. S., T. D., and D. P. D. The 
Doctor told them to return a verdict, which, after a 
little consultation, they did, as follows : 

“ ' The Master’s rule must be observed — must be 
kept inviolate. John must receive the threatened 
punishment of six blows of the ferule ; but it must 
be inflicted on volunteer proxies ; and we, the arbi- 
trators, will share the punishment, by receiving our- 
selves two blows each !’ 

** John, who had listened to the verdict, stepped 
up to the Doctor, and with outstretched hand ex- 
claimed : 

** * Here is my hand : they shan’t receive a blow. 
I will take the punishment.” 

** The Doctor, under pretense of Wiping his face, 
shielded his eyes, and telling the boys td go to their 
seats, said he * would think of it.’ 

“ He did think of it to his dying day ; but the pun- 
ishment waa never inflicted.” 

There is something very quaint and odd in the 

items” rendered in a painter’s bill presented to the 
vestry of a Scottish church, for certain work “ done 
and performed.” It is a veritable extract from a 
Scottish newspaper, published in 1787 : * 

** To filling up Nebuchadnezzar’s head. 

** To adding new color to Joseph’s garment. 

**To a sheet-anchor, a jury-mast, and a long-boat 
for Noah’s ark. 

To painting a new city in the Land of Nod.. 

** To making a bridle for the Samaritan’s horse, 
and mending one of his legs. 

** To putting a new han^e to Moses’s basket, and 
fitting bulrushes. 

Received payment, 

“ D^^ Z 

Ih Patterson’s ** History of Rhode Island,” a work 
which embodies a great many curious and interest- 
ing facts, recorded in a style pf great simplicity and 
naturalness, occurs an aneedefce which we are glad 
to repeat in **The Drawer.” 

It is perhaps not generally |uiown that the cele- 
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tented Admiral Wager, of tiM Mt»h navy, when a 
boy, was bound appmtioa tea Qnakar of the name 
of John Hull, who sailed a yessel between Newport 
and London, and in whose service hejnobably learned 
the rudiments of that nautical skill, as weU as that 
upright honor and integrity for which he is so much 
lauded by his biographer. 

The circumstance of running his master’s vessel 
over a privateer, first recosunended him to an ad- « 
vantageous place in the British navy. The facts of 
that encounter are as follows : 

The privateer was a small schooner, foil of men, 
and was about boarding the ship of. Captain Hull, 
whose non-combative, religious scruples prevented 
him from taking any measures of a hostile nature. 
After much persuasion from young Wager, the peace- 
able captain retired to his cabin, and gave the corn- 
man^ of his ship to his apprentice. His anxiety, 
however, induced him to look out of the companion- 
way, and occasionally give directions to the boy, 
who, he perceived plainly enough, designed to run 
over the privateer. 

** Charles,” said he ; ** if thee intends to run over 
that schooner, eAou miut put up the helm a little more 
to otarhoard /” 

The ship passed directly over the schooner, which 
instantly sunk, with every soul on board. 

This incident is not unlike one which occurred in 
Philadelphia during what was termed the ” Hicks- 
ite” and ** Orthodox” controversy, and which illus- 
trates, although not perhaps to an equal degree, the 
non-combative principles of our ** Friends,” the ^ 
Quakers. 

In the course of the controversy the property of the 
two Societies, especially their public property — as 
houses qf worship, burial-grounds, dtc. — ^became mat- 
ter of dispute. On one occasion, a prominent mem- 
ber of one Society, on the occasion of a funeral, 
mounted on the archway over the entrance to the 
burial-ground, and when the members of the adverse 
Society endeavored to pass in, he veiy quietly liber- 
ated a few bricks from his ” place of vantage,” 
observing, as he did so, to those who were seeking 
ingress : 

Robert, thee had better take heed, orperadventnxe 
this brick may strike thee on thy head or, ** George, ^ 
if thee is not careful, thee may get hurt by these 
stones which are falling from the arch !” 

This bitterness of feeling, however, Jike all bitter- 
ness arising from mere differences of opinion, in time 
lost much of its acerbity , and our Friends” learned 
to differ without quarreling. 


Here is a striking illustration of the value of the 
services rendered by swallows : 

** It is estimated that a swallow will destroy, at a 
low calculation, nine hundred Insects in a day ; and 
when it is considered that some insects produce as 
many as nine generations in a summer, the state of 
the air, but for these birds, may be well conceived.” 

Reading this to a friend, he remarked : 

(* 1 grant the usefulness of swallows, and several 
other birds ; but who will defend fleas and horse- 
flies?” 

This was “ a puzzler !” 

An incident is recorded of our renowned Presi- 
dent, Andrew Jackson, which will be read with 
interest, as well Ity the fonner political opponents as 
by the past and present admireia of that great gen- 
eral and patriotic statesman. It is from the pen of 
Mr. N. P. Tiist, for a long time his private secretary, 
both when he was in and whqp he was out of office. 
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The eoene of the following aneedote ii at Old Point 
Comfort, familiarly known aa the ** Rip-Raps,” an 
artificial mound of atone, formed in the Chesapeake 
Bay, the foundation for ** CakU Cottonn,” which 
was then in the process of erection : 

.** One evening, after 1 had parted with him for the 
night, revolving over the directions he had given 
about some letters I was to prepare, one point oc- 
I curred on which I was not perfectly satisfied as to 
what his directions had been. Aa the letters were to 
be sent off early the next morning, 1 returned to hia 
chamber-door and tapped gently, in order not to 
awaken him if he had already fallen asleep. My rap 
was answered. 

** * Come in.* • 

** General Jackson was ^lndles8ed, but not yet in 
bed, aa I supposed he might be by that time. He 
was sitting at his little table, with his wife’s mini- 
ature — a very large one, then for the first time seen 
by me — before him, propped up against some books ; 
and between him and the picture lay an open book, 
which bore the marks of long use. 

** This book, as I afterward learned, was her Prayer 
Book. The miniature he alwa 3 r 8 wore next to his 
heart, suspended around his neck by a strong black 
cord. The last thing he did every night, before lying 
down to his rest, was to read in ^at book, with that 
picture under his eyes.” 

This is a touching sketch of the warm domestic 
affection of one who, in the midst of the highest 
honors that his country could bestow, and the har- ! 
«as8ing cares and duties of office, paid his last devo- 1 
tions, on retiring to rest, to the* loved and the departed, i 

The carriage in which his y ife had been accustom- 1 
ed to drive was almost held sacred by him, and any 
injury happening to it, by the carelessness of his 
servants, was sure to be strenuously inveighed 
against. That, next to the Bible, General Jackson 
should have regarded and habitually perused the 
** Vicar of Wakefield,” is almost a natural corollaiy 
from this interesting anecdote. 


The following laughable incident finds its way into 
the “ Drawer” &m a Scottish journal, the Edinburgh 
** Guardian 

• A pretty village on the neighboring coast, fre- 
quented by summer visitors, was lately the scene of 
a very amusing circumstance. Taking advantage of 
a lovely summer-day, tWo young ladies betook them- 
selves to a sequestered spot a little way up the coast, 
where they hoped to indulge in an unmolested bathe. 

“After the usual preliminary proceedings, they 
had just accomplished the first few dips, when, to 
their chagrin and consternation, they observed a young 
gentleman of an * inquiring turn of mind,’ seated on 
a neighboring rock, and evidently intensely enjoying 
the scene. The impertinence was aggravated by the 
fact, that a ^werfhl opera-glass was made the in- 
strument of a more minute inspection of their aquatic 
evolutions. 

“ The blushing but indignant maidens remained 
in the water as long as was consistent with comfort 
and security, in the hope that the stranger would 
withdraw, and leave them at last to their necessary 
toilet, when, to their horror, he was observed to de- 
scend calmly from his elevation, divest himself ot 
bis apparel, and proceed to bathe in close proximity. 

“ But be had strangely miscalculated the results, 
for the spirit of the maidens was at last aroused, 
they secretly determined on a bold revenge. 

“ WiA an appearance of insulted mc^aty, they 
timidly withdrew from the sea, and concealing them- 
selves behind a hidden*iock, proceeded to don their 


garments ; then, folding up their bathing-gowns, they 
rushed upon the habilimentfi of the inquisitorial gen- 
tleman, and hors them off in triumph ! 

” TJUre was a *fiz !’ The unfortunate man in 
stantly comprehended the nature of his position. A 
succession of shouts and supplicationa followed the 
ladies in the’ir flight, growing ftunter and fainter as 
the distance increased ; while our *.gentleman,’ with 
considerable modesty, remained in the water, evinc- 
ing great agitation, and imploring restitution, at first 
with stentorian lungs, and subsequently in animated 
and appropriate gestures. 

“ But in vain ; the insulted girls were inexorable ! 
And as the spot was very secluded, some hours 
elapsed before he could make his situation known. 
At length a grinning rustic made his appearance, 
and informed him that the * two ladies had left his 
clothes with a woman at the Green, a mile off, but 
th^ she wouldn’t give them up until she had been 
paid a pound (five dollars) for taking care of them, 
together with the penalty of molesting the young 
ladies while they were bathing !’ ” 

The penalty, adds the editor, was paid on the 
restitution of the garinents, and the unlucky wight 
quietly left the village where the joke waa already 
known, and the conduct of the damsels publicly 
applauded. 

The last that was heard of this unfortunate 
“ Peeping Tom of Coventry,” he was suffering from 
a severe attack of rheumatism, acquired by his pro- 
longed bath in the water, and his journey “ in puris 
naturalilnu** overlaiid, on his way home. 

I CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE DRAWER. 

We welcome Mr. Timmins ; and beg to assure 
him that we shall always be gl^ to hear from him. 
If we shall not be able to find every month a place 
for his “ plain talk about himself and every thing 
else,” it will be simply because our pages have been 
pre-occupied to such an extent as to preclude his 
I lucubrations ; but, judging from his first letter, this, 
we hope, will occur but seldom : 

“ To the Editors o/Harpei*s Magazine. 

“ Gentlemen — 1 want to talk to somebody. My 
name is Timmins— William Timmins. I’ve lived 
in New York, man and boy, now going on fifty years, 
going now and then into the country, and seeing 
things there. I’m not much of a writer, I suppose ; 
the fact is, 1 know I’m not ; but what I do know, at 
least what I think I know, is this : I know if you put 
down on paper what you think, and as you think it ; 
not trying to ‘ write,* as they call it, scratching your 
head, and Ipting away at the end of your quill— or 
pen-holder, as the case may be (but I stick to the 
quill, for my hand is rather stiff with an iron pen in 
it)— I say over again, if you put down on paper what 
you think, and as you think it, somebody, if not most 
folks, will agree with you, and wonder why they 
hadn’t thought about * writing’ themselves, when, after 
all, there’s no writing about it. 

“Nobody is around me when I set down my 
thoughts— not a single soul. But when I am putting 
th^m on paper, 1 seem to think I’m talking to some- 
body, and that’s just as well as if there were twenty 
people all listening to you. 

“ So, if you like this way of doing things for your 
book, you, must let me do it in my own way. I ain’t 
ambitious. 1 am no ' practiced writer.' Mr. Lang, 
in t^ did New York Gasette— <we must have some 
other name for our beloved city — ’ Old JVlew York !’ 

— of that !— I wish we could have had * Afon- 
hattan* or ' Nuoaea !— that sounding name, as if 
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pronounced by the roice of the Great Cataract itself) 
—Mr. Lang once publisHbd a short piece of mine in 
his paper, and it excited a good deal of attention— 
so Mr. Turner told me. It was about an abuse of 
the public thoroughfare by a Cedar-street dry-goods 
man ; and Mr. Turner said he called twice to know 
where I lived, and he couldn’t tell him. 1 knew 
where he lived (the dry-goods man) though, pretty 
well, as he found out. He had to take the boxes and 
bales of goods away. Folks had seen thepapere — and 
it had to be done. 

“ Mr. Dwight once published a piece of mine in 
the old Daily Advertiser ; and when 1 called for a 
paper about a week after it was printed, 1 asked the 
derk if it had excited any remark, and he said : 

** * No, 1 haven’t heard any body say a word about 
It. 1 think it must have been generally overlooked. 
I have read it, however, and I think it too good for 
the columns of the Daily Advertiser. Politics, sir, 
dense, profound politics, and “ sound remarks upon 
great questions of public policy ” — theses sir, are the 
themes to which the editors, at this time, devote the 
columns of the ” Daily Advertiser.” ’ 

“ I was flattered ; but as he put a quill-pen side- 
ways in his mouth, and lifted up a big blank-book he 
had been writing in into a * rack’ before him, I saw 
him laugh on one side of his face. Perhaps he didn't^ 
but I thought so for some time. 

I forget what the piece was that I wrote about ; 
but it’s no matter. It’s a good many years ago now. 

** Must have been four or five years before I wrote 
again, and 1 took the piece to Colonel Stone, of the 
Commercial Daily Advertiser, who lived in a nice 
little house down by Columbia College-green. 

“ He was in his library, up chamber, and looked 
rather surprised when I came in. I told him what I 
had come for, and took out my piece out of the in- 
side of my hat, and put my hat down by the side of 
my chair, and draw’d up toward the editor. 

“ * Leave it with me,’ said he ; * / can read it as 
well as you. Don’t let me give you that trouble.’ 

“ ‘ No trouble^' says I, * in the world ; * I come a- 
purpose to read it to you.’ 

“ He laughed kind of faintly, and |ays he, running 
his hand over his forehead, and pushing l^ck his stiff 
black hair, says he : 

“ * Leave it ; Pll take care of it ; I’m engaged now : 
don’t let me detain you. Good-evening. Glad to 
see you leave your manuscript.’ 

** He was very polite and gentlemanly ; but my 
piece was never printed in his paper. 

“ I can’t remember what it was I wrote about. 

” But there’s one thing I think, and that is, that I 
wrote too much about too little. Any way^when I see 
now pieces in the papers and the magazines that 
read a good deal as 1 remember mine did, I can’t 
help thinking that I’ve learnt a good deal about know- 
ing what not to say, as well as what to say. 

** People have a great notion, nowadays, that they 
know more than their fathers and grandfathers did 
before them. I don’t like much to encourage that 
idea, for iiw’ve got to be fathers, and grandfathers, too, 
by-and-by ; but 1 expect it is so. Not because any 
one man now is smarter than many a one man was 
then ; but as the generations go along, the smart minds 
lead other smart minds to thinking for themselves, 
and they digout truth for otheis that come after them. 
But it isn’t for the stupid fellows of the present day 
to take on airs about that. It’s not their * thunder,* 
by a good deal. 

I once heard a vain, conceited chap, standing, 
with some fifteen or twenty other fellows, round the 
almost red-hot stove of a countiy store, one cold win- 


ter-night, say, that we were much wiser now, in the 
present generation, than in generatu^ gone by, in 
every thing ; and that all of us were wiser than those 
who had gone before us. 

** * Not all, I ^ess !’ said some of ’em, * for there’s 
a good deal of difference in folks.* 

** * Well,’ said he, * all that I know, is, that my 
father knew more than my grandfather; and 1 know 
that I know more than my father did, for I’ve had a 
chance to see a great deal more than he did.* 

“ ‘ Ha ! ha ! ha !’ went all round the store. 

“ * What are you laughing at ?’ says he. 

“ ‘ Nothing,’ said a red-haired, loungy-gaited young 
man ; * I never know’d your father ; but your grand- 
father must have been a natural fool, according to 
your argument !’ • 

“ They laughed heartily at first ; but he looked so 
sheqpiah that they felt sorry for him, and he slipped 
out pretty soon. 

“But I’m running on, and talking, when all 1 
wanted to do, was to introduce myself to you, and 
then take some other time to have a chat with 
you and your readers, and have them understand, if 
they would, that they were not encountering a new 
friend, or — a new bore. 

“ I want to tell you a little circumstance that I 
heard mentioned the other evening, when 1 was sit- 
ting in an ice-cream garden, pretending to lick an 
ice-spoon, in which there hadn’t been a particle of 
I any thing, save the German-silver of which it was 
composed, for the last half-hour. 

“Two gentlemen were sitting together, one of , 
whom 1 recognized as* a man who * loved a good 
thing’ (of whom, by-the-by, as a class, there are a 
great many more in the world than we have any idea 
of). One of them 1 remembered years ago, * when 
we were both younger,’ sitting in the little stalls of 
Contoit’s * New York Garden,’ of a warm summer 
afternoon, eating ice-creams, and indulging, every 
now and then, in that delicious and gentle compound, 
which was at the same time food and drink — ‘ Roman- 
ice punch.’ 

“ He had just got back from Europe, over almost 
every part of which he had been an observant travel- 
er ; and after narrating several curious things he had 
seen and heard — some of which I couldn’t help butt 
remember, and must tell you of hereafter — he spoke 
of his voyage homeward ; of the pleasure it gave him 
to inhale the land-wind from His nativc^shores ; how 
ho could have hugged the old pilot, who, far from 
land, came on board, with a quid of tobacco in each 
cheek, spitting * where he listed,’ as free as the north- 
west gales he had so often swallowed, and which his 
voice so much resembled ; and of the fellow-passen- 
gers who had made his passage one continuous, pleas- 
ant jaunt ; after all this, he told a story of a * Yankee 
Tricky' that 1 thought was about the ’cutest thing I 
ever did hear. 

“ * Among our passengers, coming home,* said he, 

* was Mr. H , not long ago a deputy collector in 

our port, at the Custom House ; a most entertaining 
gentleman, who has no idea that he is telling any 
thing amusing, until he is reminded of it by the loud 
laughter of every body about him.* 

“ * When I was Deputy Collector in New York,’ 
says he, * 1 was sitting in my oflice one hot afternoon, 
when a long, slab-sided, Yfmkee-looking fellow came 
in, with a kind of guilty look, his hat dangling m 
his hand, his head hanging on one side, and his eyes 
cast down, but with a cuiions kind of smile, too, as 
1 thought, sneaking fitfully across his face. He st^ 
by the door, for a minute, twirling his hat, and seeming 
to be^raid to come forward tft where I was sittixtg.* 
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‘ Well, lir, 1 asked, wk^ ia wanted T 

** * Be 3 rott Mr. H— — 7 aaid he. 

•• ‘ Yes, Mr. H ia my name. 

*'*Yae8: but be you the Deputy Collector of New 
York State ? 

.•** I answered that I waa the Deputy Collector of 
the Customs of the city of New YorL, 

“ < Edzactly, says he— yaea ; the very man I want 
to see. 

“ *He hesitated again, and twirled his hat more 
rapidly than erer. 

***What is your boainess with me? — state it, 
said 1, rather sharply. My time is too valuable to 
be wasted in useless talk or delay. 

“ * Yaes, said he ; ’daactly so. Well, you see, 
l*ve got into a leetle trouble ; and I come to see if 
you couldn’t help me out a little. 

** * He fingered his hat again, and I grew imp^ient 
and nervous. 

«« * Go on, said I, and get through. JVAat is your 
trouble ?— how can 1 help you?— or what have 
/ got to do with it 7 

** * Well, he went on, I was down to Havanna 
the other day, and being fond of smokin' I bought a 
few cigars for my own use ; and when we got back 
to *York, I did’nt know that there would be any hurt 
in bringing in a few ; but as a man was bringin’ on 
’em up Broad-street, they was arrested — ^for “ dew- 
ties,” the man said — ** dewties and he said they 
must all be forfeited, or ** confiscated,” and that I 
could’nt have none on ’em — ^none on ’em, he said, 
unless 1 could git ’em ** enteied.” And he told me 
1 couldn’t get none on ’em entered until you had giv 
permission, and that he rather thought you wouldn’t 
do it — dewty or no dewty. 

“ < 1 was struck with bis simplicity — ^his gremnesSf 
1 thought at the time — and was disposed to overlook 
what migAl have been an attempt at smuggling, in 
consideration of the fact, that after all it was proba- 
bly pure ignorance. 

*** So I said: As you seem to have been ignorant 
of the revenue-laws, I virill enter your cigars, and 
you can have them upon payment of the duty. How 
many had you ? 

** * Twenty thousand on ’em ! 

“ * Twenty thousand cigars for your own use F This j 
alters the case entirely. 1 

“ * Well, not ’dzactly for my own use, but I wanted 
some for my^iiiends to sihoke, tew. That’s all. 

** * Well, sir — on payment of the duty, the cigars 
may be taken away.’ 


*** Dewty !— not alter thej'rc ** sacwid,” them ain’t 
no dewty, ia there 7 ThaHi what the man said that 
took them off of the cart. 

’ 1 explained to him, that the cigaxn must pay e 
duty, and that it waa a great favor to himself to be 
pennitted to take them sway at all. 

** * Well, he said, putting on his hat, and holding 
the door ajar, 1 han’t got no money to pay dewties ; 
but 111 go up town, up to — street, to see a friend of 
mine, and may-be As’12 take ’em out. Good-a’rter- 
noon! 

** * The next day, just as 1 was about leaving my 
desk, the Yankee ** operator” came in, bringing with 
him a dark, Spanish-looking person. 

** * I’ve cdme to get them cigars, said he, that was 
arrested for dewties. My friend, here, will pay the 
dewties. 

“ * The nccessaiy preliminaries were gone throogli 
with, and the cigars were taken away. 

** * Early on the morning of the next day, as 1 was 
sitting at my desk, I felt a faint tap on my shoulder; 
and looking up, who should 1 see but my Yankee 
customer standing over me ! 

** * How de du to-day ? said he. 

** ' I’m quite well, thank you ; but what do you 
want of me now ? 

“ ‘ Nothin’, said he — ^nothin’ — ^got done ! 

“ * And he gave a wink and a leer that none but just 
such a Yankee as himself could give. 

** * We did that thing up handsome, didn’t we ? 
said he. 

** * Wkat thing ? I asked. 

** * Why, them cigars, said he. They wasn’t CtdM 
cigars ; them cigars was made in Connecticut ! I 
got a factory there myself ; and 1 had them took up” 
on suspicion. But folks, he added, will like ’em 
just as well as the choicest Havannas. Fact is, 
here’s a good deal of deception prac-tized about 
cigars ! 

I ** * 1 showed the impudent, designing, unscrupulous 
fellow the door, and he went out winldng and laugh- 
ing. did that thing up handsome!” — aS if 7 

myself had been a party to the nefarious transac- 
tion.’ 

** There^now I put that down exactly as I heard 
it ; * over-heard it,’ perhaps youll say ; but how could 
I help it ? Twasn’t my fault. 1 wasn’t eaves-drop- 
ping. They was talking, and 1 had to listen, for 1 
was close by ; and I ti^ed my spoon against my 
empty glass four or five times, just to let ’em know 
it. William Timmins.” 


\ Utoq 

A. Hart has issued a new edition of Poema, by 
Thomas Buchanan Read, containing several pieces 
which have not been published before, while a care- 
ful revision has been given to those which have al- 
ready appeared in print. Among the younger poets 
of this country, Mr. Read is entitled to a high rank — 
higher, we think, than has yet been accorded to him 
by the suffrages of the public. We must admit that 
his verse betrays a passionate admiration of Tenny- 
son and Longfellow, though he can hardly be accused 
of imitating them, certainly not in any unworthy 
sense. He has studied the poetry of each of those 
writers with such profound sympathy, that his mind 
has become tinctured with their spirit ; their melody 
rings in his ear and finds an echo in ^ heart ; and 
ibF^ ngh he looks at ndture with his own eyes, and is 


fed by personal communion with her loveliness and 
glory, he has learned many of her choicest secrets 
under the inspiration of his models. We do not say 
this in disparagement of Mr. Read’s title to original- 
ity. His temperament is singularly sensitive, open 
to powerful magnetic aflhiities, and not leading to 
the self-reliance which spurns all influence thatd^oes 
not emanate from interior sources. But his genius 
is creative at the same time ; he detects the elements 
of poetry in the yellow ** primrose the river’s 
brim,” which to others is merely a worthless flower. 
The faded sign-board swu^ng on the moss-grown 
tavern by the deserted roadside—^he fountain near the 
dusty highway — the summer shower, with “ its silvery 
rain falling aslant, like a long line of spears brightly 
burnished and taU”— the stranger on the sill of the 
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eld homeBtead— preient to him a swatm of ** thiok- 
ooming fanciea/’ bearioglthe clear and shining im- 
press of his own individualism* and embodied in the 
6t and expressive words which no imitatibn can 
suggest* in the absence of personal feeling and cre- 
ative power. In his descriptions of nature he reflects 
the images which he has seen* with which his expe- 
rience has been inwrought — ^not those which he has 
caught at second-hand* or learned from books. He 
has evidently scanned the face of nature with the eye 
of a lover. His devotion to natural beauty is the 
strongest passion revealed in his poetry. This* in 
combination with a warm flow of the domestic sen- 
timents* is the source of his highest inspiration. He 
never exhibits the workings of deep and dark pas- 
sion ; there is nothing morbid in his strength ; he is 
usually cheerful* earnest, healthy ; although at times 
a vein of pensive tenderness is carried to the verge 
of sentimentality. He does not often aim at the sub- 
lime — nor ever successfully ; he plunges into no pro- 
found mysteries — does not harness his Pegasus to 
the heavy car of metaphysical abstractions — ^nor seek 
the destruction of Church or State as the legitimate 
mission of the poet. But* with a pure and loving 
heart* he suns himself in the face of nature* gather- 
ing brightness and hope from her presence* and cloth- 
ing the emotions which are thus awakened in his own 
heart with the simple melody of expression that 
wsys touches the heart of his reader. The following 
stanzas may be taken as a fair average specimen of 
his style* while they indicate the generd character 
of his poetry : 

“ Once more into the open air, 

Once more beneath the summer skies, 

To flolds and woods and waters fair, 

1 come for all which toll denies. 

“ I loiter down through sun and shade, 

And where the waving pastures bloom* 

And, near the mower’s swinging blade* 

Inhale the clover’s sweet perAinie. 

The brook which late hath drank ito fill* 

Out-sings the merry birds above ; 

The river past the neighboring hill 
Flows like a quiet dream of love. 

“ Yon rider In the harvest plain* , 

The master of these woods and fl^^* 

Knows not how largely his domain 
To me its richest Aillness yields. 

" He garners what he reaps and mows* 

But there is that he can not take* 

The love which Nature’s smile bestows* 

The peace which she alone can make.” 

Comspmdence of Dr. Chalmers. (Published by 
Harper and Brothers.) The letters in this interest- 
ing volume form an appropriate sequel to the bi- 
ography of Dr. Chsimers* which has^found such 
numerous readers on both sides of Uie Atlantic. They 
consist of selections from his extensive correspond- 
ence* for the most part on subjects connected with 
religion* and unfolding his private feelings and spec- 
ulations in regard to those sublime themes which he 
set forth with such wealth of illustration and energy 
of rhetoric from the pulpit* the lecture-room, and the 
press. In these breathings of the great heart of 
Chalmers we find the child-like simplicity* the trans- 
parent frankness* and the devout earnestness which 
were always prominent traits in his character. He 
makes no concealment of the difficulties he felt in 
the investigation of truth ; he does not withhold the 
expression of grateful joy at his perception of any | 
new light ; dnd to the last day of his vigorous old 
age* he exhibits an intellect alert* curious* su^epti- 
ble* eager for knowledge* and impassioned with the 
desire for spiritual unity. Many of his finest ex- 
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positions of theology *wefe tloown off under the 
excitement of letter-wiiti^. His glowing sympathies 
gave a fresh impulse to his mental tqmrations. We 
are thus brought* as it were* into his ftmiliarpresence* 
and seem to be listening to his conversation* instead 
of attending to a formal* didactic discouise. Several 
of these letters are to correspondents in America! 
They show his interest in w^tever concerned the 
cause of religion* though in a distant land* and his 
cordial appreciationof the fnendahip and honor which 
his public services had called forth in this country. 

Cranford is the title of a new work by the author 
of Ruth and Mary Barton^ devoted to the illustration 
of social and domestic life in an English country 
villages. It is a quiet* unpretending story, without 
the strongly marked lights, and shades of Mrs. Gas- 
kelFs former productions* but brimfull of geniality, 

I refined humor* and those ^mirable touches of nature 
i which betray a master-hand. We are glad to re- 
I ceive this exquisite tale* as a new proof of the vera- 
I atility of talent which is so richly displayed in the 
previous works* that have established the reputation 
of the author as one of the best living writers of 
fiction. (Published by Haiper and Brothers.) 

! Ministerial Education in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, by the Rev. Stephen M. Yail* is the title 
of a seasonable work* designed to show the import- 
ance of a thoroughly educated ministry* especially in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. The volume opens 
with a sketch of the history of education in the sacred 
profession* from the earliest period in the annals of 
the Jews to the prcyient time. This presents a 
highly interesting view* of many important features ' 
of ecclesiastical antiquity. The author then engages 
in a thorough survey of the question of ministerial 
education as related to the Methodist Church* argu- 
ing with great vigor and clearness in favor of the 
position to which his work is devoted. His views 
are distinguished for their breadth and liberality ; 
they are fruitful in valuable suggestions to the intel- 
ligent reader ; sustained by extensive learning and 
powerful logic* they can not fail to command atten- 
tion ; nor can their influence be other than salutary 
to the cause of education and religion. The volume 
is introduced by an eloquent and appropriate preface 
from the pen of the Rev. President Tefpt. (Pub-^ 
lished by Carlton and Phillips.) 

Rudiments of Public Speaking and Debate, by G. Y . 
Holyoaee* is a reprint of a .popular work on prac- 
tical eloquence* presenting the general principles of 
rhetoric with great brevity and point* and with a 
variety of racy illustrations. Although devoted to the 
scientific exposition of rudiments* it abounds with 
anecdote* piquant remarks* and epigrammatic ex- 
pressions, which make it no less attractive than it is 
informing. (Published by McElrath and Baker.) 

Harper and Brothers have issued a valuable con- 
tribution to the interests of classical education in 
Professor Anthon’b lEstory of Greek lAieratun^ 
comprising a complete survey of the progress of 
Grecian culture from the earliest period down to the 
close of the Byzantine era. In Edition to copious 
biographical sketches of the most eminent Greek 
writers, the volume contains an account of their 
works* and of the principal editions they have gone 
through, together with a^variety of other interesting 
bibliographical details. Dr. Anthon has again made 
the friends of classical learning his debtors by the 
preparation of this work* which is marked by his ao- 
customed erudition and intimate acquaintance with 
the best sources of information. ' 

The Metropolitan City of America, by a New- 
Yokkbe. (Published by Cvlton and Phillips.) As 
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a guide-book for the stranger in New York, this work 
ie entitled to high commendation, presenting as it 
does a distinct programme of the principal institu- 
tions, buildings, localities, and other objects of inter- 
est in this city. But it is also much mofe than this. 
It gives a compact, but complete sketch of the history 
6f New York, relating a number of interesting inci- 
dents in its early annals, and showing its wonderful 
progress from the ** day of straw ropes, wooden 
chimneys, and windmiUs, when the native tribes 
were employed in pursuit of game, and the yacht of 
the Dutch in quest of furs penetrated every bay, and 
bosom, and inlet, from the Narraganset to the Dela- 
ware,” to its present metropolitan opulence and 
splendor. The work is written in a neat andtgrace- 
ful style, and, thanks to jts perspicuous method, is 
eminently readable. The closing chapters, on ** The 
People of New York,” and ** The Future of New 
York,” are marked by shrewd observation, ancl ex- 
hibit the condition and prospects of our population in 
a flattering light. 

Lippincott, Grambo, and Co. have collected in a 
neat volume the Essays of Chancellor Harper, Gov- 
ernor Hammond, W. G. Simms, and Professor Dew, 
on the subject of Slavery, under the title of The Pro- 
Slavery Argument, ae maintained by the most distin- 
guished writers of the Southern States. These papers 
can not fail to 1^ read with interest, as an authentic 
ezpoeition of Southern views on a question of ex- 
cited controversy. In the names of the writers the 
public has a guarantee of the ability and zeal with 
which the discussion is conducted. 

* The same house have issued a volume of Summer 
Stories of the Sotah, by T. Addison Richards, de- 
scribing in a lively manner many scenes of Southern 
Ufe. , 

The Behavior Book, by Miss Leslie. A better 
rubric for the deportment of young ladies in social 
life is not to be found in the whole range of Chester- 
fieldian literature. It is minute, explicit, unmistak- 
able, and highly practical in its directions, blending 
gravity with humor, and an excellent spirit of ob- 
servation with a piquant vivacity of expression. I 
any fair aspirant for social distinction believes that 
good manners, like ** reading and writing, come by 
nature,” she has only to read this volume to find out 
*her mistake. It will prove a cheerful and pleasant 
guide through the intricacies of artificial etiquette, 
and the observance its rules would add a fresh 
charm to the unbought grace of life.” (Published 
by A. G. Hazard.) 

Narrative of a Journey Round the World, by F. 
Gerstabker. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 
A more lively and entertaining book of travels has 
seldom been issued from the press, than this com- 
prehensive volume. The author is a free-hearted, 
adventurous, and intelligent German by birth, but a 
citizen of th% world by ai^ption. He makes himself 
at home wherever he alights from his wanderings, 
seizes upon every picturesque or original trait in &e 
character of various nations among whom he so- 
journs, and records his impressions in a singularly 
graphic and flowing style. His course was from the 
European port where he embarked, first to Rio Jan- 
eiro ; thence to Buenos Ayres, and across the coun- 
try to Yalpaniso ; from that city to San Francisco, 
and the mining districts ot California ; afterward, 
by the way of the Sandwich Islands, to the Eastern 
Archipelago and the Asiatic Continent. Anecdote, 
description, and reflection combine, in due propor- 
tions, and give an interest to his narrative, which 
abounds no less in exciting incidents than in rare and 
curious information. l|fo portion of the volume will 


more strongly command the attention of the majori^ 
of readers than the copiou* details illustrating life in 
California in 1649. The author worked at the placers 
with his own hands, which were more familiar with 
the shovel and pickax than with kid gloves and eau-de- 
Cologne. His pictures of the odd characters with 
whom he came in contact at the diggings, are in the 
highest degree amusing, while his delineations of na- 
tuj^ scenery are always bold and impressive. But 
we have no space to enumerate a tithe of the attrac- 
tions of this racy work. 


Several courses of lectures, of more than ordinary 
interest, have recently been delivered in London. 
Among them were those of Professor Fxlopanti, of 
Rome, on the Secret Traditions of that city. The 
Professor’s design was to vindicate the authenticity 
of the early Roman history against the skeptical at- 
tacks of Niebuhr and his disciples. In opening his 
subject, Signor Filopanti announced, with mysterious 
gravity, that he was in possession of hitherto unpub- 
lished traditions, handed down to living men from 
the remotest antiquity, preserved by those secret 
societies which have existed during many ages. 
According to these traditions, the destinies of the 
eternal city were from the earliest ages powerfully 
influenced by a secret society, founded by a man of 
I genius, who was father to Romulus by his lawful, 
though secret, marriage with Rhea Sylvia. Doth the 
Founder and the Sodality considered themselves as 
an especial priesthood, appointed by Divine Prov- 
idence to fdrther, by occult means, the spread of 
liberty and civilization to the whole human race. 
Most of the marvelous incidents related in Roman 
history were neither miracles, as believed by ancient 
superstition, nor legendary fables, as is assumed by 
a modem school of criticism, but genuine facts, duo 
to the agency of the secret association. The adepts 
had it in view, by their hidden proceedings, to cause 
the new city to appear to the world as constituted 
under the immediate protection of heaven. In illus- 
tration of these views. Professor Filopanti narrated, 
in highly graphic style, the early stories about Rhea 
Sylvia and Amulius, with many details hitherto un- 
recorded eithei^by chroniclers or poets. He pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate his views by the testimonies 
of ancient historians, and by reference to monuments 
imd astronomical observations, which he contended 
gave abundant cause for astonishment that the theories 
of Niebuhr should still find so many votaries after 
the grand discoveries of Nineveh. Niebuhr, he main- 
tained, had offered to his country the greatest injury 
that it could ever be in the power of a literary man 
to inflict, and feeble as he (Professor Filopanti) was, 
he would endeavor to combat bis doctrines through 
the medium of troth and reason, which he was quite 
sure would always prevail with an English audience. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the lectures was 
the series by Mr. Francis Pulszkt, on Archasology 
and Ancient Art. Mr. Pulszky was the nephew a^ 
adopted son of the late Mr. Fdjervdry, the celebrated 
Hungarian antiquary, whose very valuable collection 
of Egyptian antiquities has lately been placed in the 
ArchsBological Institute. Mt: Pulszky entered early 
and with great success on this branch of study, to 
which he brought not merely a natural taste for art, 
but a remarkably keen and penetrating intellect. It 
was the possession of the latter quality, probably, 
which, combined with the characteristic enthusiasm 
of a Hungarian, led Mr. Pulszky to forsake for a 
time the peaceful pursuits of his youth, and enter as 
the deputy of a county into the Hungarian Diet. 
There his brilliant talents soon attracted attention ; 
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his knowledge of modem Europe was scaroely less 
romarkable than his acquaintance with the treasuns 
of antiquity, and when Ferdinand Y. appointed a 
liberhl miniatiy, M. Pulszky was chosen to direct 
the department of Foreign Affairs, under the nom- 
inal superintendence of Prince Esterhazy, who re- 
turned from his long sojourn as embassador at the 
court of St. James's. After the Austrian government 
had openly attacked the Hungarian constitution by 
force of arms, it became chief object of the Hun- 
garian ministiy to enlighten the governments of 
Europe as to the true position of affairs, which the 
Cabinet of Vienna and their organs in every country 
zealously labored to envelop in obscurity. Mr. 
Pulszky was chosen for this mission in England, and 
performed his task with consummate ability. After 
the fall of the constitutional government, ho contin- 
ued to adhere with unshaken fidelity to the fortunes 
of the ex-Govemor. The lecturer displayed great 
fluency, eloquence, and knowledge of the English 
language, and— a wise combination — he brought the 
experience of a statesman to aid the researches of 
the antiquary. The course was numerously attend- 
ed, M. Kossuth being among those present, with Mr. 
Cobden and others. 

Dr. Arnold Huge has given three lectures on 
German Literature, Philosophy, and History, in 
London, showing us the state of that country in a 
new light. Beneath the Literature since Lessing 
was German Philosophy, beneath German Philos- 
ophy the system of Humanism ; and in German His- 
tory we find the practical consequences of those 
ideas. Considering the Literature of the last hun- 
dred years, he described the first period, that of 
Lessing, or of the enlightenment, as that of the 
struggle for liberty of thought and science ; the sec- 
ond, that of Kant, as the period in which a temple 
«f free science and art was erected, the supremacy 
of science and art being established ; the period of 
Fichte as that of the licentiousness of the romantic 
party, which deteriorated Fichte’s absolute liberty 
into absolute frivolity, and opposed the supremacy 
of reason by the supremacy of their fancy. The 
fourth period, that of Hegel, he described as that 
of the victory of Philosophy over the*romantic party. 
The men of the first period he stated to Lessing, 
Lichtenberg, Klofstock, Wieland, F. H. Ja- 
cobi ; of the second, Kant, Herder, Schiller, 
Goethe ; of the third, Fichte, Novalis, Scuel- 
LiNG, Tieck, the Schlegels, and the Teutonic writ- 
ers since 1815; of the fouth,HEGBL and his school; 
Strauss, Feuerbach, Platen, Heine, the Politi- 
cal Lyrics and the Humanists. In the course of Ger- 
man Philosophy the Kantian Philonphy was explain- 
ed as a system of restricted liberty, or mei% independ- 
ence of men of nature and of the senses ; the Fichtian 
Pkilosophyt as laying down the prin^le of absolute 
liberty of the thinking person ; the Hegelian Philoe- 
Qphyt RR carrying out the principle and the system 
of absolute liberty ; and Humaniem, as realizing the 
principle and system of human liberty in religion, i 
society, and state. 

An eye-witness describes the appearance of Mac- 
aulay in the House of Commons on the delivery of 
his late speech on the India Question, as follows : 

** After Hume rose Macaulay. The House was 
not full to even hear him, standing behind Lord John, 
who seemed in a state of celestial rapture all the 
while the member for Edinburgh delighted, not con- 
■vineed, the House for more than an hour. It is said 
that Macaulay is suffering from softening of die 
brain. It is to be hoped the nynor is false ; yet on 
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Friday, though he spcSie on n congenial subject — of 
a power he once swayed- 7 «f a people .among whom 
he once dweltr— on a theme that given birth to 
some of the most gorgeous eloquence that ever fell 
from his lip, or flowed from his pen, there was really 
little that told, though he spoke to a friendly au- 
dience — ^to an audience that had really worked itself 
up to applaud and admire. Still, as Macaulay speaks 
so seldom — as so many brilliant associations cluster 
round his name — as one thinks of him in the flush 
and confidence of youth — ^the delight of the Union — 
the pet of the Edinburgh — ^the pride of every indi- 
vidual Whig — it is something to have heard a voice 
once so full of power. And now and then on Friday 
there gleamed forth a flash of the old fire. And the 
light that * never shone on,Bea or shore’ beamed from 
bis eye, and down dropped rhetorical pearls ; hut the 
general feeling was that of disappointment. The 
Houfie wished to be earned away, and Macaulay 
would not, or could not, do it.” 

Mr. Hugh Miller, the geologist, in a leading V 
article in the Witness newspaper, of which he is 
editor, has written an able and ingenious reply to 
Mr. Macaulay’s assertion, in his late Indian speech, 
of the superiority of distinguished university men for 
the practical affairs of life. The instances adduced 
by Mr. Miller, if they do not refute Mr. Macaulay’s 
statements, at least show how much may be said on 
the other side of the question. *'Two boys were 
once of a class in the Edinburgh Grammar School — 
John, ever trim, precise, and dux; Walter, ever 
slovenly, confused, and*dolt. In due time John be- 
came Bailie John, of Hunter-square, Edinburgh; 
and 'Walter became Sir Walter Scott, of the Uni- 
verse.” ^ ** Oliver Cromwell got but indifferently 
through college ; John Churchill spelt but badly, 
even after he had beaten all the most accomplished 
soldiers of France ; and Arthur Wellesley was 
but an uninformed and vacant young lad for some 
time after acquiring his first commission.” In liter- 
ature, besides Scott, the instances of Goldsmith, 
Cowper, Dryden, Swift, Chalmers, Johnson, 
and others, are cited, to show that excellence is often 
attained after the absence of precocity. The con 
verse, indeed, is too often true, and the proverb of 
“ soon ripe, soon rotten,” too often verified. The 
competition scheme, according to Mr. Miller, would 
have, on the whole, the effectAOt only^of excluding 
the truly able, but also of admitting the inefficient. 
The class is large of those who seem to attain to 
their full development in the contests of the Academy 
and the College; and, eminent there, are never 
heard of afterward. Mr. Miller’s own case is one in 
point, where highest scientific and literary eminence 
has been gained without juvenile scholastic distinc- 
tions. Mr. Macaulay’s rhetorical paradoxes must, 
therefore, be received with great mistrust. 

Of the Life of Haydonf the celebrated historical 
painter, recently brought out in London, the Athe~ 
nemrn says : 

“ In dealing with this interesting contribution to 
the history of modem painting in England, the critic’s 
first duty is, to praise the manner in which the editor 
has executed his laborious and delicate task. Be- 
sides the necessity of weeding the autobiographical 
fragments left by Haydon, Professor Tom Taylor had 
to condense and arrange the matter contained in 
twenty-six bulky, parchment-bound, ledger-like folio 
volumes of journals, so as to complete the story. It 
can have been no light matter for an editor — ^without 
disguising the personality of^eir writer, who set 
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down numy things in the rago and malice of the mo- 
ment» with a view to their vengeful appeannoe on 
some future day-'to avoid all revelations needlessly 
rfMwniiging to the decoBsed or offensive to survivors. 
Further, a large mass of eorraspondenee had to be 
df alt with. All this seems to have been done in good 
proportion and with wise discretion, showing that 
respect fbr the deceased, that respect for the public, 
and that self-respect which distinguish the literary 
artist from the literary jobber for money. Who would 
have expected that the * Life of Haydon* should turn 
out a more sterling and interesting addition to En- 
glish biography than the * Life of Moore ?’ Such, 
however, proves to be the ease. 

• 

The same journal has adavorable notice of Yuttfy 
by J. Ross Bbownb. It says : 

** This is another noticeable record of American 
travel in the East — glowing, humorous, and satirical 
— and illustrated by the au^or himself with an adroit 
pencil. There is something hearty and attractive in 
the account which Mr. Browne gives of the circum- 
stances under which he set out on his travels. It was 
ten years ago ; he had already, as he says, rambled 
everihe United States, partly on foot and partly in 
steamers, when he started from Washington with^ 
fifteen dollars in his pocket to make the tour of ^e 
East. At New York the last dollar was gone — and 
the Atlantic rolled between* the West and East 
Having no ostrich to cany him through the air — and 
doubtful of the sailing qualities of a dolphin — his 
. tone of thought being eminently unclassical— he 
shipped himself before the mast in a whaler, and in 
the course of a voyage to the Indian Ocean did serv- 
ice in the way of boiling blubber and scrubbing decks. 
The moral of the story — a useful moral — ig, that a 
man who really wishes to travel, may travel in spite 
of fortune or misfortune. Mr. Browne is not the only 
American writer who has shipped himself * before the 
mast ;* and we confess to a liking for the manly and 
sturdy character which has led so many joung liter- 
ary Americans to set the old conventions of the world 
at naught in the earlier and more difficult part of 
their career.” 

^ The London Ltadtr^ in a genial notice of Tmace- 
bbat’s Lectures, remarks : ** Charmed (as all but 
the very churlish were) vrith these Lectures when i 
Thackeray dftlivered <them,' we have been charmed i 
beyond expectation with the reading of them, for 
they owe less to manner than we bought. They 
are truly beautiful, suggestive Essa3m on topics fer- 
tile in suggestion. As criticisms, in the narrower I 
sense of the word, they are often questionable, some- 
times absurd in their exaggeration of praise. As 
characteristics they are more picturesque than life- 
like. But^ Essays, of which the Humorists are 
merely the texts, they are unaffectedly humorous, 
pathetic, subtle, pleasant, and thoughtfid. Few will 
accept Thackeray’s exaggerated verdicts on Swift’s 
and Addison’s genius, an exaggeration rhetorical, 
and almost ludicrous ; but where, in our language, 
are more charming Essajrs than the two devoted to 
these writers I” 

One of at once the most gifted and most reptt^ile 
of the many French literary peraonages whom Na- 
poleonzsitf has driven into e^e, is lit well-known 
EdbAb QvxNBTjonce the colleagne and feUow-lab^r 
of MicAblbt.^ M. Quixmt has made his voice oset 
more audible, in the new number, to wit, of the Ksoue 
des JMup Mmdes, where appears an article 'fidm hii 
penonihe Modeni JMofiT'I^llkBiaeModerae.”) 


In a recent number of the Berlin MtgasineJ^ die 
Xsteratur dss Auslandes, iaftn account of a visit to 
Hbxnbzoh Hbznb, by some German' friends, and 
from it we extract a descriptive passage : 

V It was once more a day of wondrouff beauty ; the 
clear sky of the wintry a&rnoon waa*tinged by the 
evening-red, when we presented ourselves at Heine’s 
domicile, in the Rue d*Amsierdam at Paris. The 
spectacle of his sufferings was lass distressing than 
we feared it would have been ; illness has not dis- 
torted his face, but, on the contrary, has spiritualized 
it ; the engraving which represents him on his sick- 
bed is a faithful likeness, only his face is narrower 
and more pain-stricken thsm represented there. His 
exterior, on the whole, is very little altered. He 
still resembles what he was in youth, when we saw 
him about thirty yean ago in Berlin ; only his hair 
was then fairer, and his beard did not yet exioL 
During the interval, he was once, as he assured us, 
disproportionately strong ; but the approach of his 
melancholy spine-complaint soon enfeelded him. 
His legs and feet are entirely powerless, and twisted 
by nervous pains of the most insupportable kind. 
For five years he has not left his room, and only for 
a few hours now and then does he exchange his bed 
for his arm-chair. Opium is his daily nourishment, 
and the only thing that can make his pains support- 
able. It is truly astonishing that an illness which 
has its seat in the finest nervous tissues has not 
been able to work destructively on the organs of the 
mind. We were destined to receive the most splen- 
did proof of this in Heine. He had had one of his 
worst days, and had already taken opium a second 
time. Weak and querulous, he received us in bed, 
which a green screen sheltered from the entrance of 
draughts and light. He assured us that he was quite 
unfit to talk, and requested us to repeat our visit on 
the following day. Nevertheless, he put some rapid 
lively questions, which brought on a conversation 
that cheered him up. His voice became gradually 
stronger; he laughed; he spoke with the incompar- 
able combination of jest and earnest which has made 
him the creator of poetic humor in Germany. Who- 
ever, with closed eyes, had listened to him, would 
have taken^him*to be in complete health.” 

A Hungarian poetess, Thbbbsa Fbbbnczy by 
name, has just committed suicide at Pressburg, by 
—an unusual thing among women — blowing out her 
brains. She was only twenty-six years of age, and 
was of wealthy family. Her works are greatly ad- 
mired by her countrymen, and are more widely read 
than poetical works often are. Her last publication, 
called the Birds, was brought out only a few months 
ago. Some lines in it indicated that she would write 
no more, but no one could have believed that she 
contemplated self-destruction. 

Froni Athens, it is stated that M, Dembtbivs 
Oalanos, the most learned linguist that modem 
Greece has produced, and who for more than twen^ 
years occupied with ^stinction the chair of Saiiscrit 
I at the College of Benares, in Hindostan, hu died in 
I the latter city, at the age of sixty-nine. His numer- 
I ous worira on.the different idioms of Asia — the fruit 
of fortyyean’ raseaich, and which are all unpublished 
— M, Galsnos has bequeathed to the University of 
Atiiims, on coition of its causing themAO be pub- 
tisbed :-^dr which purpose the testator has left suf- 
ficient fandt. The University accepts the gift and 
tlmoflieh---and has appointed its rector Dr.GBOKOio 
TikrrALDOS,focmidttcttheptiblication. The works 
vrill rhake atout ten folio volumes. 
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DISCERNMENT. YOUNG AMERICA ON HIS DIGNITY. 

Clbtbb Child. — Oli ' Do look hMO, Mary ' What a fimny thing ' Mr Oldboy haa got another Forehead on Old America — Another impertinent word, and 1*11 box your earn * 

ID back of liio Head! Young Amebic a. >-Lay your hand upon me, Sir, and I abandon your roof fimvir! 

tMuGUboytsiebshttd. r- , , 


fet. 

Finished by Mr. G. Beodie, «1 danolrar^, Nvfi 

' achial urlidea of Costume. . . ., 
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THE DE,ESS it of green taffeta, open in \fymktt 
•L as are almost all bodies at present. ’Wkkpn 
mode IS not adopted the body yt nisdb higlL .with 
three plaits on the side. The number oFbddln*!^^ ' 
do not eonfbim to one or the other of these 
veiy small.. The skirt is very full, and is oms» I 
mented with thiiee deep flounces of reiQurs and 
guipure. A narrower trimming of the same material j 


is plse^ down the open sides pi the eorsege, and 
upon the lower edw of the stseves, whiohTsw of 

E is ®h« 

oerthe Btytey combosed^m peult da mis, heavily 

|mbnndered. The osUm U slashed pn the shoul. 
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den, where it is cross-laced (With cord, terminating Bride’s Toilet —We present a Bridal Dress 
in neat tassels — For Bonnets, Leghorns are in very similar to that worn by the Empress of France 
lugh favor, they continue to be worn far back upon The hair is arranged in ptffed bandeaux rolled one 
the head, but the brim is rather smaller than W above another, and very nnely undulated AnoiioW 
heretofore been worn Feathers and nbbons consti- bandeau of white lilac passes over the head, and is 
tute the ornaments Ribbons, arranged in bows, lost in each extremity between the origin of the 
in fact, are now worn upon all parts of the dress bandeaux of hair Two tufts of double hyacinths 
Lace galloons, fringes, embroideries, and trimmings and branches of white lilac inclose the bandeaux 
of all biniilar kinds, are now lavishly employed by behind, and accompany them below A crown of 
modutes in such a manner as to produce a very orange-flowers is laid behind, mi er the comb The 
channing st>le of ornamentation — Laces do not in vail of tulle illusion is thrown back so as to cover 
pneral vary materially from those furnished by us the crown and the top of the tufts of floweis , this 
last month A style of collars which is now a great vail w \ory large Dress of terry velvet, ornament- 
favorite, 18 extremely wide, ha\ing a large point ed with passementerie and lace The body high, and 
upon each shoulder, and one upon the middle of the very close, is prolonged down to the hips It is 
back tnmmtd in iiront with buttons and guipure, and ears 

of satin passementerie 
laid in chevions These 



cars, graduated , are 
inches at top, towaiu 
the waist, and rather over 
three inches at liottom A 
narrow engrelure borders 
the bottom of the body, 
which 18 terminated by a 
1 ice of 6 inches, slightly 
gathered The skirt has 
beautiful lacc flouiic cs A 
lac c collar, gathered, falls 
over the body But a frill 
of tulle illusion ruchL goes 
lound the iicck Ihc 
sleeves, of pagodi form, 
arr trimmeii with thicc 
rows of lace, loopc d up to 
a button and sewed under 
a little pissemcnterie c»- 
grelure The two first 
rows aie on the sleeve, 
the thud is sewed to ihr 
edge, and fdls \ery full, 
like an unde r sic eve 
Wc hive seen a very 
pretty toilet for a young 
1 idy, fioiii fifteen to t it,ht- 
cen years The hiir in 
double bandeau Y, ns re 
presented in the Biide's 
eoiffure above, wave d and 
raised Diess of plain 
India muslin Body nigh, 
gathered into a little band 
trimme d with lace on the 
fore-arm Skirt full and 

S lam, with a hem 4 inches 
eep Apron with a body 
fastening behind, and a 
skirt of pink tafteta The 
edge of the body is trim- 
med with a ruche chtcorei 
of pink taffeta The jock- 
eys are siinilaily trimmed, 
the front one laps over the 
back one The body h is 
two plaits on each side 
The skirt is gathered at 
the waist, it is shorter 
than that of the dress by 
10 inches, and is ti immcd 
all around the bottom w ith 
a pink ehteoree Behind it 
IS fastened by 4 taffeta 
bows, the ceUes of the 
opening ore plain The 
pockets are cut straight 
acioss, suirounded with 
little pink buttons, and or- 
namented at bottom with 
a pink bow Rows of 
narrow lace on the collar 


Lace mittens 
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MEMOIR OF DAMASCUS 
BY JACOB ABBOTT. 


PRE8EN*r CONDITION OP THE CITY. 

T he City of Damascus enjoys a grand pre- 
eminence over all the other ancient cities 
that are commemorated in the Scripture history, 
in the fact that its wealth, its populousness, its 
prosperity, and its splendor continue unimpaired 
to the present day Almost all the other ancient 
Eastern towns, and oven the great capitals that 
for their magnificence and their historical renown 
were objects of such universal regard two thou- 
sand years ago, are now in a state of melancholy 
dilapidation and decay Some of them are wliolly 
desolate and in ruins , and in others, where a 
little life still seems to linger, the feeble vitality 
is cl icfly sustained by the influx of travelers 
from distant lands, who come to visit the fallen 
capitals, not for what they are, but from interest 
in the scenes that transpired in them twenty or 
thirty centuries ago Even Jerusalem, at the 
present d&y, seems to owe its continued exist- 
ence almost wholly to the desire of mankind to 
visit the spot where Jesus Christ was crucifietl 
The aspect of desolation and ruin which reigns 
like a lurid and dismal twilight over all the lands 
which are consecrated in the inspired narratives 
of our holy religion, gives to the satisfaction 
with which the Christian pilgrim visits them, in 
modern times, a very mel- 
ancholy tinge The fields, 
once so luxuriant and fer- 
tile, have become waste 
and barren The sitetf of 
ancient villages, once the 
abode of industry, happi- 
ness and plenty, are now 
marked by confused and 
unmeaning ruins, among 
which the traveler wan- 
ders perplexed, or sits in 
silent dejection, vainly cn 
deavoriiig by his imagina- 
tion to reconstruct out of 
the fallen columns, and 
broken walls, and grass- 
covered mounds, that lie 
before him, the ancient 
temples, palaces and 
towers that once stood 
proudly on the spot Even 
those sites which still are 
tenanted as the abodes of 
men, present often to the 
view only groups of den* 
like dwellings crouching , 

VoL. VII.— No. 41 —0 o 


among the grand and imposing ruins around 
them, and filled by inhabitants so degraded, that 
the traveler in sojourning among them, carries his 
own habitation with him, choosing to sleep in 
cxpbsure in his own tent, pitched without the 
gates, rather than shate the intolerable discom- 
fort and misery that reign within 
The aspect, however, of Damascus and its en- 
virons is very different from this The city stands 
in the midst of an extended and very beautiful 
plain, which is fertilized, and was perhaps orig- 
inally formed, by the waters that descend from 
the ranges of Mount Lebanon, lying to the west- 
ward of it From one of the southwestemmost 

peaks of this range — Mount Hermon — the trav- 
eler who ascends the summit, obtains a very 
widely extended view, overlooking the Mediter- 
ranean on the west, the Sea of Galilee and the 
mountainous region around it on the south, and 
the great plain of Pamascus on the east, extend- 
ing to the borders Of the desert A more near 
and still more beautiful view of the city and of 
Its environs, is to be obtained from the summit 
of a hill which lies to the northward of it, a few 
miles distant from the gates That portion of 
the plain on which the city is built, is devoted 
mainly to the cultivation of fruit, and forms ono 
wide expanse of orchard and gardens — so that 
the domes and minarets of the Moslem architect* 
ure of the rise from the midst of a sea of 
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VIEW OF DAMABCUB. 


foliage and verdure, the masa^s of which envelop 
and conceal all humbler dwellings. . The scene 
as it presents itself to the eye of the traveler who 
makes an excursion from the city, for the pur- 
pose of enjoying it, is inexpressibly beautiful. 
In fact, the richness and beauty of the orchards 
of Damascus and its environs, are proverbial 
throughout the whole eastern world. They have 
an ancient tradition that Mahomet, the prophet, 
on surveying the scene when he i^t approached 
the city, said thathe would not eAr it. “ Man 
can enjoy but one Paradise,*’ said he, ** and if I 
enter one on earth, I can not expect to be admit- 
ted to one in heaven.” 

SITUATIOIV OF THE CITY. 

Damascus owes the long continued wealth and 
prosperity wlkich it has enjoyed, to its situation,' 
on the one hand as the agricultural centre of a 
region of boundless and perpetual fertility, and 
on the other as the commercial emporium of the 
traffic of several extended sc^. These seas, 
however, are seas of sand, and the fleets that 
navigate them are caravans of camels. There are, 
in two grand commercial systems now in 
operation amrag mankind, each of which has its 
own laws, its own usages, its own ports, its own 
.capitals. The oceans of water are the mediums 
of transit for the one — for the other the equally 
trackless and almost equally extended deserts of 
sand. What London, Liverpool, Canton, and 
Amsterdam are to the former, Aleppo, Mecca, 
Damascus, and Bagdad ^ to the latter. Each 
system is, in its own way, and according to its 
own measure, perhaps as thrify and prosperous 
as the other, and equally conducive to the wealth, 
the comfort, and the happiness of the communi- 
ties that partake of its benefits. Damascus is 
one of the most impprtant and most wealthy of 


the ports through which the traffic of the Asiatic 
deserts enters the fertile and cultivated country 
which lies on their western shores. 

The territories of the Turkish government 
have for many ages been divided into separate 
districts or provinces, called Pashalics. The fer- 
tile region of the eastern slope of the Ijebanon 
ranges, of which Damascus is the centre and 
capital, forms the Pashalic of Damascus. It con- 
tains a population of about five hundred thousand 
souls. Damascus itself contains, according to 
the estimate of a late British consul resident 
there, considerffi)ly over one hundred thousand. 
The relative wealth and influence of the city, and 
of the province which it represents, in compar- 
ison with the other cities and provinces in that 
quarter of the world, were probably the same in 
ancient times as now. 

Paul’s joubney to Damascus. 

The chief interest which attaches to Damascus, 
in the mind of the readers of sacred history, 
arises out the circumstances connected with 
the conversion of St. Paul, which occurred on his 
journey to that city. His determination to go 
to Damascus, and the measures which he pro- 
posed to adopt there, in prosecution of the work 
which he had undertaken of suppressing Christ- 
ianity, mark the energy and decision of his char- 
acter. Damascus was remote from Jerusalem. 
To reach it, required a journey of nearly two 
hundred miles. A man of less enlarged and com- 
prehensive views would probably not have em- 
braced it within the scope of his vision at all. 
But Paul, who wished to accomplish what he had 
undertaken in the most thorough manner, per- 
ceived that if the new religion were allowed once 
to get a footing in suph a capital, even if sup^ 
pressed in Judea, it would still live and spread, 
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and might become ultimately very formidable. 
After having therefot% adopted the most decisive 
measures to suppress, what he perhaps honestly 
considered the pestilent heresy, in Judea, he arm- 
ed himself with authority from the chief priests, 
and with a suitable company of attendants to 
enable him to cany his plans efficiently into ex- 
ecution, and set out on the journey to Damascus, 
with a view of extinguishing at once the kindling 
flame which was rising there. 

It was in the course of this journey, when the 
traveler was drawing near to the gates of the 
city, that he was suddenly arrested in his career, 
and changed at once, byHhe interposition of a 
power supernatural and divine, from a bitter and 
determined enemy, to a very warm and faithful 
friend, of the cause of Jesus Christ. The account 
given us of his conversion in the Scripture his- 
tory is of such a character as makes it, as it were, 
a test case of testimony to the supernatural or- 
igin and divine character of Christianity — one of 
the most direct and strongest test cases too, 
which the New Test^ent contains. Let us 
pause a Ultimo analyze it. 

ANALYSIS ACCOUNT OF THE CONVERSION 

OF PATTL. 

In the first place, the general facts in respect 
to the apostle's previous and subsequent history 
arc well established on the ordinary historic^ 
evidence by which the transactions of those 
times are made known to us, and so far as we are 
aware have never been called in question That 
he was an able and accomplished man, born a 
Roman citizen at Tarsus, and trained subse- 
quently at Jerusalem to the highest legal and 
professional attainments known to the Jewish 
community in those days — that when the Chris- 
tian faith began at first to be openly professed 
by the disciples and followers of Christ, after 
his crucifivion, he cherished ar^ apparently im- 
placable hostility to it, and engaged^n a system 
of measures of the most determined and merci- 
less character for its suppression — that he after- 
ward stopped suddenly in the midst of this 
course, and from being the worst persecutor of 
the new faith, became at once, without any 
natural cause to accouht for the change, its most 
devoted champion and friend — and that at the 
same time his moral cast of character under- 
went also a total change, so that from being 
morose, stem and cruel, ho became in a most 
eminent degree gentle, forbearing, submissive in 
spirit and forgiving — and that he continued to 
exemplify this new character until at length ho 
gave up his life in attestation of the sincerity of 
his faith ; all these things are established in the 
convictions of mankind by precisely the same 
kind of evidence as that which proves to us tho 
leading facts in the history of Julius Caesar or 
Napoleon. 

The only question is, what was the cause of 
this most extraordinary moral revolution. We 
call it a moral revolution, for the nature of the 
case is such that we see at once very clearly that 
the change which took place was not a mere 
change of purpose and plan,1i>ut a radical change 


of character. In all the latter portions of the 
apostle's life, there beams out from every mani- 
festation of hia moral nature the mild radiance 
of such virtues as patience, gentleness, charity, 
long-suffering and love*— while in the ffinnery we 
see only the stem and merciless resolution df a 
I despot, in his doings. Men often change their 
purposes and plans in a very sudden manner,* 
while yet on close examination we find that they 
act from the same motives afterward as before, 
though aiming at different ends. But in the 
case of the apostle, the very motives — the whole 
frame of mind, as it were, was changed. The 
only question is, we repeat, what was the cause 
of this Sudden revolution. 

We havic two accounts of the transaction 
Ofle of these is the narrative of the circum- 
stances by Paul himself, given in his celebrated 
speech to the Jewish populace on the stairs of 
the castle of St. Antonia, at the time when the 
soldiers had rescued him from the mob, and 
were conveying him into the castle for safety * 

! The other account, which is tho same in sub- 
stance though varying in form, is given by Luke 
in his general history of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles The fact that Luke incorporates the story 
in his history is a very important one, inasmuch 
as it shows that the statements of Paul were 
made openly and pi^licly at the time, and were 
generally known and believed, by bis contempo- 
raries If Paul had withheld his narrative for a 
considerable period of time, and then had only 
related the story in some private way, to persons 
who had no means of testing its truth, the force 
of the testimony would haVc been far less con- 
clusive than it is now But he did not do this 
He took a very early opportunity to state the 
facts in the most open and public manner possi- 
ble — ^to do th*s too in precisely the place, and be- 
fore precisely the audience, that would have been 
chosen if the object had been to put his state- 
I ments to the test. The audience was an audi- 
ence of enemies, predisposed not to believe his 
statements The place was Jerusalem, where 
the men lived who had gone withlim to Damas- 
cus and were witnesses of tho miracle. Then 
the general historian of the Church, writing very 
soon after these transactions occurred, gives the 
account in his narrative, with details not men- 
tioned by Paul in his speech, showing that he 
derived his knowledge of the facts from other 
and previous communications. In a word, Paul 
proclaimed tho facts in relation to his conversion 
in the most public and open manner, to all man- 
kind, immediately after they occurred, and under 
such circumstances as to challenge an easy dis- 
proof if the statements were not true. 

The occurrence, as Paul describes it, was of 
such a character that he could not possibly have 
been deceived in it. The effects of a disordered 
imagination, upon persons especially of a san- 
guine and impulsive temperament, are often very 
great. But the vision which appeared to Paul 
can not be disposed of on any such supposition 
as this. The occurrence took place at mid-day 
* Acts zxiT. 4-10. 
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It was in the presence of several witnesses. A 
permanent physical eiTect renkained too, in the 
blindness from which Paul suffered for three 
days atler the phenomenon occurred. All the 
circumstances of the case show that it could not 
haVe been a case of mental hallucination. Paul 
must have known whether the statements that 
made were or were not literally true. 

There are certain curious evidences to be 
drawn from the nature and character of the 
vision itself, and of the dialo^e which took 
place between Paul and the supernatural voice 
which addressed him in it, which show very 
conclusively that the visiqp was no phantom of 
his own mind The voice calls out first in a 
tone of expostulation, ** Saul, Saul, why perse- 
cutest thou me'*’* Now we must admit that* it 
is possible that a man engaged in such a work 
as that to which Paul had devoted himself, feel- 
ing perhaps some misgivings about it, might, 
under certain circumstances, especially if he 
were a man of excitable imagination, fancy him- 
self appealed to in this way by a vision from the 
supernatural world, representing the departed 
spirit whose cause he was opposing But in 
the very supposition that this were the case, it 
is implied that the mind creating the illusion 
should at once refer the vision which it had thus 
conjured up to the being -^Ifich had been the 
object of its hostility In other words, to sup- 
pose that feelings of misgiving and remorse 
awakened by his persecutions of the Christians, 
had conjured up in Paul's mind a phantom to 
say to him, Saul, Saul, why pcrsecutest thou 
me involves of coifVse, very directly, the sup- 
position that in imagining the words, he should 
imagine them as coming from the being whose 
cause he was persecuting. Instead of this, how- 
ever, the feeling that was awakened by the ques- 
tion was simple astonishment He did not refer 
the words at first to any origin, real or imagin- 
a,fy He did not understand what they meant 
His rejoinder was, “ Who art thou. Lord — the 
word Lord be^ng usetl doubtless, as was cus- 
tomary in those days, simply as a respectful 
mode of address proper to be adopted in accost- 
ing any superior It was not until he heard the 
reply, “I am Jesus whom thou persecutest,” 
that the preternatural words which he had heard 
were referred to any origin This circumstance 
does not prove the actual reality bf the vision — 
but it seems show very conclusively that the 
vision could not have been a mental illusion con- 
jured up by an uneasy conscience, and appear- 
ing like a reality only to the excited imagination 
of the subject of it 

Besides this, the supposition that Paul was 
deluded in this case by a phantom of the imag- 
ination seems to be precluded by the character 
of the man. He was eminently a man of veiy 
cool, calculating, and unimaginative cast of mind. 
His speeches, his writings, and the whole course 
of his conduct indicate a temperament exactly 
the reverse of that which is subject to morbid 
nervous excitement. He was severe in his judg- 
ments, cautious and ddliberato in all his actions ; 


and his writings indicate every where a mind in 
which the reflecting and riasoning powers pre- 
dominate so decid^ly, that it would, perhaps, 
be difficult to name any historical personage of 
ancient or modem times less likely to be de- 
ceived by images produced by the power of a 
morbid fancy than he. We arc thus constrained 
to believe that he must have known what the 
actual facts were in respect to the extraordinary 
statement that he made. Unless he wholly in- 
vented the story, knowing it to be entirely fklse, 
it must have been strictly and literally true. 

He could not have fabricated the story, for 
not only was there no possible motive to ac- 
count for his doing so, but there was every con- 
ceivable inducement to prevent it His position 
and his prospects before he embraced Christian- 
ity were bright and promising in the highest 
degree By the change he made himself a fu- 
gitive and an outcast, lost forever the good opin- 
ion of all those whose friendship and favor he 
had prized, sacrificed his ambition, deprived 
himself of every worldly advantage, and sub- 
jected himself to a life m toil, priv^ion, diinger, 
and suffering, and in the end to a^olent death 
It is inconceivable that a man should invent a 
lie for the sake of procuring for hiniself such 
rewards as these 

Then, moreover, if a man under the circum- 
stances in which Paul was placed, had intended 
to invent a story of this kind, unless he were 
actually insane, he would have arranged the 
details of it in a totally different manner. He 
would have chosen a time when he was alone , 
some dark hour of the night, perhaps, when no 
witnesses were near to be appealed to for the 
falsification of his statements Or if any wit- 
nesses liad been supjgosed to be present, they 
I would not have been such witnesses as were 
with him on thjs journey The men who ac- 
companied V^ul on his way to Damascus were 
all enemies of the new religion They were 
j his confederates in the persecution of it 'J’hey 
must have been under the strongest possible in- 
ducement to declare the story false, if it really 
were so — especially considering that they were 
I involved in the transaction, as Paul relates it 
It was at mid-day when it occurred, while tlh>y 
were all together on the road, and drawing near 
to Damascus They saw the bright light, he 
says, as well as he — a light so vivid as wholly 
to overpower the brightness of the sun The 
men all heard the voice, too, though they did 
not, like Paul, understand the words that were 
spoken. They were all overwhelmed with as- 
tonishment at the wonderful phenomenon, and 
yielded themselves, as well as he, to the author- 
ity of the vision, by conducting Paul by the hand 
into Damascus, in obedience to the directions 
that were given to them by the voice. By stat- 
ing all these facts so openly and publicly, and 
so soon after they occurred, the narrator seems 
to appeal in the most full and decided manner 
to witnesses predisposed to go against him, and 
puts himself entirely in their power, on the sup- 
position that his statements were not true. 
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bummarV op thb case 

The summary of the whole case then stands 
thus 

1 \ statement of facts is made by an eye- 
witness, which, if true, establishes incontestably 
the supernatural ongm, and the divine character 
of ( hristianity 

2 [he witness is a man of very extraordmary 
calmness and steadiness of character, and the 
facts which he declares to have occurred are of 
such a nature that he could not possibly have 
been deceived in them 

3 He designates other witnesses who were 

present when the transactions occurred — and 
who can not possibly be suspected of collusion 
with him-^and he alleges that they were all con 
vinced of the reality of the phenomena which 
took plice and that they governed their conduct 
accordingly x 

4 Ho proclaimed the facts, as soon as they 
occurred, in the most open and public manner 
to all the world 

5 He attc sted the sincenty of his belief in the 
reality of the communication from the spiritual 
world which he professed to have received, by 


changing the w^olc course of his life m conse- 
quence of it , rehnquishing every possible source 
of earthly honor and enjoyment, and devoting 
himself to a life of uninterrupted ignominy, toil, 
privation and suffering, which he persevered m, 
without filtering, to the end of his days 

It would seem as if the force of human testi- 
mony, as evidence of fact, could not possibly g^ 
farther than in such an instance as this The 
circumstances which arc combined in the case 
are so striking and peculiar, as to make it one 
of the most marked and decided that the New 
Testament contains It is in fact a test case, 
and brings the question of the truth or falsity 
of Christianity as a supernatural revelation, into 
a very narrow compass indeed 
* Paul’s entrance into Damascus 
The attendants who 'iccompuniod the apostle 
on hiB journey, when they found that ho had 
been struck with blindness by the supernatural 
light, took him by the hand and led him along 
through the region of gardens and orchards for 
which the environs of Damascus have been 
famed in every age, to the gates of the city 
On entering the city Paul was conducted by 
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his attendants to lodgings in a house kept by a 
man named Judas, who lived in a street called 
the Straight Street, and there remained three 
days, in a state of groat suspense and agitation 
At length a disciple of Damascus, named Ana 
mas, was sent to him, to recognize him as a 
Christian brother, and to* welcome him to the 
communion and fellowship of the Church Paul 
remained at Damascus for some time, preaching 
the faith which he had before so bitterly opposed, 
until at length, plots were formed against his 
life by the Jews of Damascus, who were incensed 
against him for having, they considered it. 


betrayed the cause which had been intrusted to 
his charge The danger at length became so 
imminent, and he was so closely watched and 
beset by those who had conspired against him, 
that the only way by which he could evade them 
was to be let down by his friends from the wall 
in a basket by night In this way he made his 
escape from the city, "and proceeding to Jcnisa 
lem he joined himself to the disciples there * 
The street where Paul lodged in Damascus, 
or rather the one which ancient tradition desig- 
nates as the same, and even the house of Judas, 
* Acts i\ 
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still exist, and awaken great interest m all Chns- 
tian travders who visit the city at the present 
day This, however, we shall have occasion to 
show more fully m the sequel 

XARLIFBT NOTlOBS OP DAMASCUS 

The city of Damascus, and the rich and popu- 
lous province of which it forms the capital, are 
frequently alluded to, and in some insthnces 
figure as the scenes of very important occur- 
rences and events, in the Old Testament history 
Those allusions date back from the very earliest 
periods The city is spoken of in the book of 
Genesis as a place even then well known The 
chief officer of Abraham’s household — ^the gen- 
eral agent and manager hf his affairs — was a 
Damascene, as appears from the complamt of 
the patnarch, when lamenting his childless con- 
dition, that there was no one to be his heir but 
his steward, Eliezer of Damascus (Gen xv 2 ) 
During the reign of David, Damascus, including 
the broad and fruitful territory that pertamed to 
It, figures as a very wealthy and powerful king 
dom It was called Syria of Damascus — a phrase 
reversed in its form from the customary mode 
of speaking of a country and its capital at the 
present day but still verj obviously proper to 
denote the meaning which was intended to be 
conv eyed by it, namely that part of Syria which 
perlaak to and was represented by Damascus 
f he kmgdom of Damascus must have enjoyed at 
this time a high degree of wealth and prosperity, 
as appears Irom the fact that the government of 
it volunteered to aid some of ^ the Canaanitish 
nations in resisting the progress of David a con- 
quests by sending an army so large that more 
than twenty thousand men from it were slam m 
the battles that followed Ihe design of the 


Damascenes in this inter^sition was to put a 
check to David’s victonoiA progress, before he 
should reach their own frontiers They sup- 
posed, doubtless, that after completing the con- 
quest of all the southern territory, he would turn 
his steps northward, and traversing the mount-* 
ains of Galilee, begfo to make war upon them 
I heir efforts, however, to avert this danger 
operated only to bring it more suddenly upon 
them David, havmg defeated the army which 
they sent against him, advanced into their tern- 
tory, seized and garrisoned all the principal 
towns, and annexed the whole country to his 
own dominions (2 Sam vii 6 1 Ghron xvn 6 ) 

STORY OF NAAMAN Or DAMASCUS, IHE SYRIAN 
GFNERAL • 

In the time of Solomon, the Syrians revolted 
agamst the Hebrew government under an ad- 
venturer named Rezon, and re-established their 
independence , and thenceforward there were 
frequent wars between the Syrians of Damascus 
and the princes of the Hebrew line From time 
to time there were intervals of peace, and 't was 
during one of these periods, when a friendly in- 
tercourse was prevailing between the two king 
doms that Naaman, a Syrian general, the coin 
mander in chief of the armies of the Syrian king, 
went to Llisha, the Hebrew prophet to bt cured 
of the leprosy The circumstances connected 
with this transaction are very curious, and 
strikingly illustrativo of the manners and habits 
of tho times They wore as follows 

Naaman had in his family a captive maiden 
who had been taken prisoner from some one of 
tho Hebrew villages, in former wars, and accord 
ing to the custom of the times, had been made 
a slave She served in the family as waiting 
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maid to Naaman'a Although a slave, she 

seems to have felt a atrong interest in the wel- 
fare of her master, and having heard, while in 
her native land, of the wondei^l powers which 
had sometimes been exercised there by the 
prophet Elisha, she said one day to her mistress, 
** Would God, my Lord were with the prophet 
which is in Samaria, for he would recover him 
of his leprosy ” Some one reported this story 
of the maiden to Naaman. Naaman was greatly* 
interested in it At length it came to the knowl- 
edge of Benhadad, the king, and the king de- 
termined immediately to send the distinguished 
patient to the land of Israel to be healed 

Kmgs in making communications with foreign 
kingdoms^ always act through kings, and thus 
Naaman was sent ^y the Syrian monarch, not 
directly to Elisha, but to Joram, who was then 
the King of Israel Ho took with him from 
Damascus, for presents to the King of Israel, 
large sums of money both in gold and silver coin, 
and various other valuable gifts , and bore also 
a letter to him from Benhadad of the following 
purport 

** Benhadad, King of Syria, to Joram, King of 
Israel With this letter I send my servant 


Naaman to thee, that thou mayest heal him of 
his leprosy.’* ^ 

Whether in addressing the king himself, as 
the one by whom he expected the leper was to 
be healed, Benhadad meant merely to compliment 
the monarch by assuming that it was through 
his power, and not through that of any of Ws^ 
subjects, that so great a boon was to be obtained, 
or whether he had not taken pains to understand 
precisely what the captive maiden had said, does 
not fully appear However this may be, Joram 
was greatly alarmed when he read the letter 
He* uttered loud exclamations of astonishment 
and indignation. “Am I God,” said he, “to 
kill and to make alive, that this man doth send 
unto me to recover a man of his leprosy ^ where- 
fore consider, I pray you, and see how he seek- 
eth a quarrel against me ” His apprehensions 
were, however, soon quieted by a message from 
the prophet Elisha, who on being informed what 
had occurred, sent word to the king requesting 
that the Synan stranger might come to him 
Naaman proceeded accordingly to the house of 
Elisha with his chariot, his horses, and lus re- 
tinue, and stood there in great state before the 
door 
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Elisha sent out a message to him, directing 
him to go and wash seven times in the river 
Jordan, saying, that by this means he should be 
healed 

We have already stated that the city of Da- 
mascus is situated upon a very rich and fertile 
plain, which is watered, aud was perhaps origin- 


ally formed, or at lopst covered with its fertile 
soil, by streams descending from the Lebanon 
Mountains. These streams in meandering across 
the plain form a complicated net-work of chan- 
nels, irrigating the land in every part as they 
traverse it, and losing themselves finally in a 
large lake lying to the eastward of the city. The 
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lake has no outlet, ao that the^ waters which de- 
scend from the mountains are all absorbed by 
the land on their passage across the plain, or are 
evaporated from the surface of the lake where 
they Anally repose. Of these streams, the two 
principal, in the days of Naaman, were called 
Abana and Pharpar, and the people of Damascus 
like all other inhabitants of alluvial plains that 
-owe their fertility to the inundations of rivers, 
entertained very high ideas of the virtues and 
the dignity of the streams on which they Ba\^ that 
their wealth and prosperity so plainly depended. 
Naaman was accordingly indignant to find that 
he had made a journey of hundreds of ndles 
away from such magnificent and salubrious 
streams as those by which Damascus was en- 
circled and adorned, only to bo told at last,Ao 
bathe in such a river as the Jordan. 

Behold I thought,” said he, ** ho will surely 
come out to me, and stand, and call on the name 
of the Lord his God, and strike his hand over 
the place, and recover the leper. Are not Abana 
add Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all 
the waters of Israel ^ may I not wash in them, 
and be clean So he turned and went away in 
a rage. 

His anger, however, soon subsided, and on 
being expostulated with by some of his attend- 
ants, he allowed himself to be appeased Final- 
ly, he concluded to follow ihe prophet’s direc- 
tions and was healed * 

Elisha's visit to Damascus 

The history of the kingdom of Damascus, 
under the name of Syria, during the period of 
which we are writing, is closely involved with 
that of the kingdoms of Judah and Israel for 
several successive reigns, and the international 
intercourse with these powers — sometimes war- 
like and sometimes peaceful — gives rise to some 
of the most dramatic and striking incidents and 
narratives which occur in the Old Testament 
h|,stoi 7 . On one occasion in the course of this 
period, during an interval of peace, the prophet 
Elisha made a visit to Damascus, and resided for 
some time in ^lat city ; and the house where 
he is said to have lived, forms, as we shall see 
in the sequel, one of the special objects of attrac- 
tion and interest to modern travelers who visit 
the city. It seems that Elisha's power and au- 
thority as a prophet were fully recognized by the 
people of Damascus while he remained in the 
city. This might have been owing, perhaps, in 
part to the faihe of the healing of Naaman, an 
occurrence which must have been extensively 
known throughout the whole kingdom of Da- 
mascus, and must have awakened among the 
people a sentiment of wonder and awe. Besides, 
the pagan nations of the earth were in those days 
far less exclusive in their religious ideas than 
they are now. The gods which each man be- 
lieved in, were national ^ods, as it were, not 
divinities of supreme and universal sway; so 
that the people of one country having one set 
of deities and one established mode of worship 


of their own, could istill enRrtain a high venera- 
tion and respect for the lj[> 08 tles and prophets 
of other systems pertaining to other lands. A 
great many incidents might be adduced from an- 
cient history, both sacred and profane, illustrat- ' 
ing this fact. For example, when, on a former 
occasion, Benhadad the King of Syria had in- 
vaded the land of Israel, and had been defeated 
in a great battle in the hill country of Samaria, 
by numbers far inferior to his own, his counsel- 
ors in attempting to account for the fact, alleged 
that the gods of the Hebrews were gods of the 
htllSf and that thus so long as the war was waged 
among the hills, the cause of the Hebrews was 
efifectually sustained by the Divine protection. 
They proposed, therefore, th/it in the*iicxt cam- 
paign the scat of war should be transferred to 
the valleys and plains, where, as they main- 
tained, the Hebrew deities would be compara- 
tively powerless. This shows that, notwith- 
standing that they were pagans, they were in a 
sense believers in the Hebrew religion, though 
they conceived the object of the Hebrew wor- 
ship to be a set of local divinities whose power, 
though supernatural and real, was confined by 
physical limits and restrictions, so that it might 
be circuniAented and evaded by the ingenuity 
and the stratagems of men 

Thus Elisha on his visit to Damascus, al- 
though the prophet and the minister of a lor- 
cign religion, w'as looked upon with gn’at re- 
spect and veneration. Benhadad the king was 
sick lie was anxious in respect to the i.shue 
of his sickness, and he sent Hazael, one of his 
ministers of state, to Elisha, to iii(]iiire of him 
what the result of it was to be I'l^e light in 
which Elisha’s character and claims as a divine 
prophet were regarded in Damascus, is shown 
by the fact that Hazael took with him, when he 
came to consult him on the part of the king, 
forty camels^ Ir^rdin of costly presents, pro- 
ducts, probably, of the arts and manufactures 
of Damascus, and commenced the annunciation 
of his errand in tlie language, “ Thy sun Brtiha- 
dadj King of Syria, hath sent me to thee ” It 
was at this interview that Elisha utter* d the re- 
markable prophecy in respect to the subsequent 
career of Hazael, which was afterward so sig- 
nally fulfilled * 

The account of the forty camels’ loads of pres- 
ents, and other similar allusions continually oc- 
curring in the histories of those times, indicate 
very clearly the high rank which Damascus had 
attained in arts and manufactures, even at that 
distant day. The genius of the people displayed 
itself too, apparently in the ornamental as well 
as in the useful arts. It is mentioned on one 
occasion that a king of Israel when on a visit to 
Damascus, was so much pleased with the rich- 
ness and beauty of an altar which he saw there, 
that he sent a model and pattern of it to Jeru* 
Salem, in order that one similar to it might be 
constructed in that city.f This was a very 
strong testimonial in favor of the taste and 
skil l of the D a mascene designer s, esp eciall y 
2 Kings, via. 7-13. 2 Kings, xvi. 7-1(1. 


* For the fhll account of these transactions, see 2 
Kings, chap. v. ^ 
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considerinir the pedSliar circumstances under 
which the King of Isnael was then visiting Da- 
mascus. Wearied out with his long and hope- 
less contests with Hazael, he had sent to Tig- 
lath-Pileseri King of Assyria, to come to his 
rescue. Tiglath-Pileser had accordingly ad- 
vanced at the head of an army, and after de- 
feating Hazael in various battles, had finally 
made himself master of Damascus, and Ahaz, 
rejoicing in the subjugation of his enemy, had 
gone to Damascus to join him in triumphing 
there over the "conquered city. If he had sent 
the altar itself to Jerusalem, it might, perhaps, 
be supposed that he regarded it in the light of a 
trophy of victory. But as he sent only the pat- 
• tern of it, ^he act stands simply as a strong and 
disinterested testiiSbnial to the beauty of the 
structure as a work of art. 

DAMASCUS IN TUE TIME OF THE GREEKS AND 
ROMANS. 

After passing through various revolutions and 
being held in succession by various powrrs, the 
Damascene territory became at length a Roman 
province, and remained in tjjat condition during 
the time of Christ and his apostles. It was in 
this condition, at the period of Paul's celebrated 
expedition to the city, which has already been 
described. During the interval which elapsed 
between the era of the ancient Hebrew mon- 
archs and the time of Christ, the country ])a6sed 
through many changes, having been possessed 
successively by the Assyrians, Persians, Greeks, 
and Romans, the city becoming, of course, at 
each change of mastership the scene of an ex- 
citing revolution. As it was, however, a city 
of arts, industry, and conimncc, and was devot- 
ed wholly to peaceful pursuits, and inasmuch 
as from the exposed position which it occupied 
in the midst of a plain, with the sources of its 
wealth spread very widely over the fertile region 
which surrounded it, it was almost impossible to 
hope to defend it against aUy powerful invading 
force, it generally made little resistance to these 
changes, and, accordingly, suffered much less 
from the devastating influence of wars than such 
great strongholds as Acre, Tyre, and Jerusalem, 
which being strongly fortified, garrisoned, and 
armed, usually resisted their conquerors to the 
last extremity, and were in consequence be- 
sieged, stormed, sacked, burned, asd devastated 
again and again, under an endless succession of 
calamities. Damascus, however, seldom made 
any very vigorous resistance to the power of 
the various conquerors that in turn made them- 
selves masters of Asia ; and thus the thrift and 
prosperity for which it was always so greatly 
famed was subject to very little interruption or 
change. 

THE BURRENPER OP DARlUs’s TREASURES. 

Sometimes, however, these revolutions made 
the city the scene of very stirring and exciting 
events. When Alexander^ with his small but 
terrible force of Macedonians and Greeks, com- 
menced his march into Asia, to invade the im- 
mense empire of Darius, Damascus was a prov- 
ince of that empire, and was ruled by a governor 


whom Dariua had placed in command there. As 
soon as Darius was informed of the Macedonian 
invasion, he assembled an immense army — ^an 
army which formed one of ^e most enormous 
military organizations which the world has ever 
seen. Pomp and parade were the characteristics 
of the Persian monarchy in those days, and Dar 
rius, besides fitting out his troops with the most 
magnificent and costly equipments and trap- ^ 
pings, so as to give the immense column more 
I the air of a triumphal procession than of an army 
I of fighting men, determined also to take with him 
I his whole court, and a vast store, likewise, of the 
tre^urcs of his palaces. Whether it was be- 
' cause he did not dare to leave these riches in his 
; capital, for fear of some insurrectionary or rebcll- 
ioqs movement there during his absence, or 
whether he took them with him purely for the 
purpose of ostentation and display, is, perhaps, 
uncertain. However this may be, he determ- 
ined to leave nothing behind, and the vast cav- 
alcade, when the march commenced, exhibited 
the spectacle of a court and capital, as it were, 
as well as an army, in motion. 

All the nobles of the Persian court W'cre in 
the train of the army, with queens, princesses, 
and ladies of honor without number. Great 
stores of food were carried too, comprising every 
possible luxury, together with utensils of every 
name, and cooks ilw^reat numbers, and services 
of plate both of gold and silver for the tables, 
and every thing else necessary for the most 
sumptuous feasts. There were also large com- 
panies of men and women conneefed with the 
public entertainments of the court — singers, 
dancers, actors, stage-managers, harlequins, and 
over three hundred singing-girls, personal com- 
panions and favorites of the monarch. The train 
contained also immense treasures, consisting of 
costly equipages, vases of gold and silver, rich 
clothing, and sumptuous trappings and para- 
phernalia of every description — together with 
immense sums of gold and silver coin for the 
pay of the army. The treasures were laden in 
wagons and upon beasts of burden, and they 
followed in the train of the army, protected by a 
powerful guard. When at length this immense 
host reached the confines of Asia Minor, where 
the small but compact body of Greeks and Mace- 
donians were advancing to meet it, Darius chose 
Damascus as the place of rendezvous and de- 
posit for his court and his treasures, while he 
went forward with his troops to meet the invader. 
The ladies of the court, accordingly, 'the young 
princesses, the dancing-girls, and the whole train 
of treasures, were sent to Damascus, and intrust- 
ed to the charge of the governor of the city 
there. That they could be in any possible dan- 
ger by being so placed was an idea that no one 
for a moment entertained ; for so great and over- 
whelming, as they supposed, was the force that 
Darius commanded, and so contemptible was the 
opinion which they had formed of the power of 
the youthful Alexander, and of the small band 
of Greeks which he led, that they did not con- 
ceive of the possibility even of a battle. Darias 
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yftM iipoing forward I th6y thou^liti rather to arrest 
a prisoner than to conquer a foe. 

It was not long, however, before the gay and 
careless throngs that were assembled at Damas- 
cus were thunderstnick with the tidings that a 
general, battle had been fought at Issus, that the 
Persian army had been entirely overthrown, that 
Darius himself had barely escaped 'with his 
^ life, having fled from the field of battle and 
made his escape to the mountains, almost alone, 
and that Alexander was preparing to advance 
into the heart of Asia, with nothing to oppose 
his progress. Under these circumstances the 
governor of Damascus, either knowing that re- 
sistance on his part would be hopeless, or else 
acting on the general principle that the policy 
of non-resistance was the true policy for a qjty 


so exclusively industrial fk its pursuits, sent a 
letter to Alexander, infomsmg him that the treas- 
ures of Darius were under his charge at Damas- 
cus, and that he was ready to surrender them at 
any' time to whomsoever Alexander might ap- 
point to receive them. 

Still, however, the governor of Damascus did 
not dare to act quite openly in thus betraying the 
trust which had been committed to his charge : 
BO he stipulated in his letter to Alexander that 
he should surrender the treasures in a covert 
manner, as if against his will. He could not be 
sure that Darius would not regain his lost as- 
cendency, and conquer the invaders after all •, in 
which case he knew full well that any voluntary 
agency which might be pro^d agaiost him of 
having betrayed his trust ^uld have brought 
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upon lihn all the awfhl penalties ^ich in those 
days were the eustomcvy reward of treason. So 
he agreed that Parmenio, one of the chief gen- 
erals of Alexander's -army, should come to Da- 
mascus on a designated day, and that in the 
mean time he would pretend that*'he was gomg 
to remove the treasures to some place of safety, 
and would accordingly issue with them from the 
gate|, on the day of Parmenio's arrival, so that 
he might appear to be surprised by the sudden 
onset of the Greek detachment, and thus seem 
to lose the treasures by the unavoidable fortune 
of war, and not by any open and designed be- 
trayal. 

This plan was carried into full execution. On 
*^he appointed day^ie governor issued from the 
gate of the city '^h all the treasures in his 
train. The treasures were borne on the backs 
of men and of beasts of burden, and were accom- 
panied by a guard — all the arrangements being, 
however, hurried and confused, as if the gov- 
ernor had been induced by some alarming infor- 
mation which he had received, to determine on 
a sudden flight. The escort had reached but a 
short distance from the city, when Parmenio 
and his troop came suddenly upon them. The 
guard, perceiving at once that resistance would 
be vain, took to flight. The porters who were 
bearing the treasures threw down their burdens 
and* followed them. The roads being bordered 
by gardens and orchards were inclosed with 
walls, over which the fugitives leaped with dis- 
order and confusion, abandoning every thing 
that could impede their flight. The roadsides 
were covered in every direction with the ifich 
spoils thus thrown aside. Bags of gold and sil- 
ver coin, rich caparisons and trappings, costly 
and highly ornamented arms and accoutrements, 
vases, utensils, goblets, embroidered dresses, 
caskets of jewels, and every other imaginable 
symbol of wealth' and luxury, stftewed the ground 
in every direction, and w?rc overturned and 
trampled upon by the pressure of horses and 
men that were rushing hither and thither, re- 
gardless of every thing but safety, in the wild 
precipitancy of their flight. Parmenio and his 
troop gathered up the spoils, and carried them 
back to the city. They took captive the prin- 
cesses, the nobles, the ladies of the court, and 
all the innumerable members and A:tendants of 
the royal household, and placed a garrison in 
charge of the city. Thus Damascus, with all its 
wealth and industry, its commerce, its arts, its 
manufactures, its orchards, and gardens, and its 
broad and fertile fields and plains, became an 
integral portion of the great Macedonian empire. 

Two or three centuries later, in the year 
sixty-five before Christ, Damascus fell into the 
hands of the Romans more easily still, having 
yielded aA>nce to the summons of a Roman 
general, whom Pompey, then in command of the 
Roman forces in that quarter of the world, sent 
to invest it. It remained a Roman dependency 
until the time of Paul. 

THE SARACENS. 

After the period of the^ Christian era, years 


DAMASCUS. 

' and centuries rollld on, and many revolutioni 
both political and social, occurred in the Eastern 
world, until at length a nominal Christianity 
prevailed over almost the whole of the vast ter- 
ritory which was comprised within the limits 
of the Roman Empire. After a considerabte 
period of comparative peace and prosperity, there 
at length suddenly arose a power that was des- 
tined to a long career of conquest, and a very ' 
widelysBxtend^ dominion — ^that of the Saracens, 
a dynasty of chieftains, half soldiers and half 
priests, who, by mingling the most sublime re- 
ligious enthusiasm with the fiercest military 
daring in the* character of their troops, soon 
raised up a power which nothing could with- 
stand. The Prophet Mohammed was the founder 
of j;he line. Mohammed himself, however, did 
not commence the career of military conquest. 
He prepared the way for what was afterward 
accomplished by his successors. His immediate 
successor was Abubeker, who at once organized 
a military force, and after establishing his au- 
thority in Arabia by suppressing every appear- 
ance of opposition to his power which manifested 
itself there, and enlarging his dominion in the 
east by making considerable conquests in Persia, 
resolved on moving westward, and spreading the 
Moslem faith and power over the Christian coun- 
tries of Syria and ^Palestine. Jesus Christ had 
strictly enjoined U|)hn his followers the policy 
of peace. Mohammed, on the other hand, had 
directed his disciples to spread his religion by 
force of arms. In obedience to this injunction, 
therefore, Abubeker, when his government was 
I established and settled at home, sent a procla- 
mation to the various Arabian tribes, sumnioning 
all who were disposed to obey the injunction of 
the Prophet, to come to Medina, and join his 
standard with a view of entering at once upon 
the solemn duty of compelling mankind to re- 
ceive the true religion. 

This celebrated proclamation was expressq^ 
substantially as follows : „ 

“ In the name of the inq^t merciful God, to all 
true believers. * 

Health and happiness and the mercy and bless- 
ing of God be upon you. I praise the most high 
God, and pray for the prosperity of the cause of 
his prophet Mohammed. This is to inform you 
that I am about to lead the true believers into 
Syria to wrest that land from the hands of the 
infidels, and I trust you will remember that fight- 
ing for the spread of religion is obedience to the 
command of God." 

This proclamation awakened the utmost en- 
thusiasm and ardor among all the wild tribes to 
whom it was sent. Men came in great numbers 
from every quarter, find assembled in a vast con- 
course, pitching their tents around the gates of 
Medina. An army was soon organized. It was 
placed under the command of Kaled, the lieu- 
tenant of Abubeker, a soldier of great personal 
strength and bravery, ahd of the most exalted 
devotion. He assumed the command of the 
army, with the loftiest ^deas of the solemnity 
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and religious grandeur of flie work which he 
was commissioned to perform. 

** When the army was ready to commence its 
march, the Kaliph Abubcker came out to the 
summit of a hill overlooking the plain where the 
forces were encamped, to review the troops, the 
horses, and the arms ; and there, in connection 
with other appropriate religious services, he 
offered a long and fervent prayer to God for his 
blessing on the enterprise which they were 
about to undertake in his name. When at 
length the order to march was given, Abubeker 
accompanied the army for the first day, in per- 


son. traveling on foot m token of his humility 
and of his reverence for the holy cause in which 
the expedition was engaged. Some of the 
officers of the army who rode on horseback 
were embarrassed at seeing their supreme ruler 
on foot, and would have dismounted to accom- 
pany him, but he forbade them, saying that in 
serving the Almighty God they who rode and 
they who walked were all on the same^evcl 
When at length he was about to leave the army 
and return, he gave the officers who commanded 
it their parting instructions in the following 
extraordinary terms * 
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** Remember soldiers, that whatever you do, 
^nd wherever you go, you are always in the 
presence of God, on the verge of death, in cer- 
tainty of judgment, and in hope of heaven 
Ne\er be guilty of aity injustice or oppression. 
Confer with one another, and agree together in 
respect to all your measures, and study to de- 
serve and retain the love and confidence of your 
troops When you fight the battles of the Lord, 
acquit yourselves like men, and never turn your 
hacks upon the enemy Be humane, and nevor 
let your victories be stained by the blood of help- 
less women %nd children. Destroy no palm- 
trees nor bum any fields of com. Cut down 
no fruit tiees, nor do any injury to fiocks or 
herds, except so far as you actually require 
them for food When you make any compact 
or covenant, stand firmly to it, and be as good 
as your word If you find religious people living 
alone in retirement, in hermitages or monas- 
teries, choosing to serve God by thus secluding 
themselves irom the world, do not molest them ; 
but wherever you encounter Christian priests 
with shaven crowns, ^ cut them down They 
are of the syrnagogue of Satan Bo sure that 
you give them no quarter unless they will be- 


come tributaries^ or converts to the Mohamme- 
dan faith ' 

The army marched on, governed apparently 
by the spirit and principles which these instruc- 
tions enjoined All profane and frivolous con- 
versation was forbidden The services and 
duties of religion, as enjoined by the Projdtet, 
were regularly observed in the camp The 
intervals of Active duty were employed m prayer, 
in meditation, and m the study of the Koran 
In a woni, the vast army went forward to its 
work with the zeal, the resolution, and the 
solenm and sublime exaltation of spirit that 
animated the souls of Joshua, and Gideon and 
David, in going into battlo with tho conviction 
upon their minds that they were commanding 
the armies and sustaining the cause of Almighty 
God, against his human foes 

THE SARACENS AT THE SYRIAN rAntIeR. 

The Saracen army advanced to the northward 
by the great caravan route which led to the north- 
ward and westward, over the sands of the desert, 
toward Syria. They at length reached the bor- 
ders of the cultivated land The first town was 
Bostra. Bostra was situated nearly one hun- 
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dred miles to the southward from Damascus, and 
beings near the borddfs of the desert toward 
Arabia, and thus much exposed to the incursions 
of the Arabs, was strongly fortified. Still the 
governor of Bostra, whose name was Romanus, 
was not disposed to resist the invaders. Whether 
he considered the town not strong enough to re- 
sist them, or whether he was secretly inclined to 
favor the Saracen cause, or whatever other mo- 
tive may have actuated him, he proposed to sur- 
render. The people of the town, however, re- 
fused to accede to this proposal. They were 
exasperated against their governor for counsel- 
ing such a course. They deposed him immedi- 
ately from his oflice, and appointing another 
'"Commander in his j^ad, prepared vigorously for 
defense. They considered themselves, equally 
with the Saracens, the champions of the cause 
of God. They hung out crosses and copsecrated 
banners from the walls, instituted grand relig- 
ious services to invoke the blessing of heaven 
upon their cause, and prepared for the onset. 

In the course of the several succeeding days, 
many assaults upon the city from the besiegers 
without, and sallies from the garrison within, 
took place, without any very decided advantage 
on either side ; when at length one night as the 
Saracen sentinels were going their rounds in 
their camp, they saw a man coming out of the 
city toward them. His dress indicated that he 
was a man of distinction, as he wore a camlet 
coat, embfbidered and wrought with gold. The 
sentinel that first met him challenged him, set- 
ting his lance at the same time, and pointing it 
at the stranger’s breast. 

Hold !” said the stranger, “ I am Romanus, 
the governor of Bostra. Bring me before Kaled 
the general.” 


The sentinel accordingly conveyed the stran- 
ger to the general’s tent. Here Romanus in- 
formed the Saracen commander that he had been 
the governor of Bostra ; that he had urged the 
people of the city to surrender, but that they had 
rejected his counsel and deposed him from office ; 
that in revenge for this injury, he was determ- 
ined to admit the Saracens to the city at all 
hazards, and had accordingly caused a passage 
to be dug under the wall of the city from beneath 
his house, which ho said stood close to the wall, 
and that if Kaled would send a hundred men 
with him he would admit them to the city through 
this Subterranean opening. They, once admitted, 
could easily surprise and overpower the guards, 
and open the gates to the remainder of the 
army. 

This plot was carried into successful execu- 
tion. The one hundred men were admitted into 
the house of Romanus within the city, by the 
passage beneath the wall. They then issued 
forth into the streets, and as it was night, and 
as they were moreover disguised as Christians, 
by dresses which Romanus had provided for 
them in his house, they could traverse the city 
without suspicion. They were divided into four 
bands of twenty-five men each, and proceeding 
to the several principal gates, they killed the 
guards and admitte,|d Kaled and his whole army. 
Thus Bostra fell into. the hands of the Saracens' 
and a few days afterward, Kaled leaving a gar- 
rison in the place, commenced his march north- 
wanlly toward Damascus. 

THE SIEOE OF DAMASCUS. 

It was four days’ journey from Bostra to Da- 
mascus. As the Saracen army advanced, the 
people of all the towns and villages on the plmn 
I of Damascus abandoned their houses and fled 
within the walls of the city 
for safety. Great prepara- 
tions were made for defend- 
ing the place. The army wsv» 
strongly reinforced ; new 
supplies of arms and simmu- 
nition^ were provided ; the 
citadel, the towers, the bat- 
tlements, and the gates were 
all garrisoned by bodies of 
guards ; and military en- 
gines, constructed to hurl 
ponderous missiles upon the 
invaders’ heads, were set up 
every where along the walls. 
In a word, the whole popu- 
lation of the city was en- 
gaged in the most vigorous 
preparations for defense. 

In the mean time, the Sar- 
acen army continued to ad- 
vance through the fertile 
couitry, and at length enter- 
ed the region of gardens and 
orchards that surrounded the 
city. The wild sons of the 
desert were enchanted with 
the fiegtility and beauty of the 
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scene. They advanced to life city and encamped 
on the open grounds which surrounded the walls. 
They invested the place closely on every side, 
stationing: strong detachments of troops near to 
every gate, so as to hold all the avenues of com- 
munication with the city under their control. 
They then sent in a summons to surrender, giving 
the people their choice, either to become Mussul- 
mans themselves, or else to submit themselves as 
subjects and tributaries to the Mussulman power. 
The Damascenes indignantly rejected those pro- 
posals, and the contest began: 

For several weeks the struggle continued with- 
out leading to any decisive or permanent advan- 
tage on either hand. There were furious assaults 
made upon the walls by the besiegers from with- 
out, and equally furious and desperate sallies 
from the gates, both by day and by night, on the 
part of the garrison within. Single combats, 
according to the custom of the times, were fought 
in the presence of the contending armies on the 
plain, and on one occasion the Saracen cham- 
pions, in one of the aifrays that occurred, having 
killed two of the Greek generals, carried their 
heads on the tips of lances up to the walls, and 
threw them over into the city as a token of their 
hatred and defiance. The Saracens proved them- 
selves in general, the strongest in these combats, 
and -thus the Christian troems were soon com- 
pelled to confine themselv^ altogether to the 
city walls, and were closely hemmed in on every 
side. 

They contrived, however, one night to* let 
down a man from the wall in a basket, at a place 
less securely guarded than the rest, with orders 
to proceed to the capital and call for succor. This 
messenger succeeded in making his way through 
the^ Saracen lines, and then, traveling with all 
speed, delivered his message. The emperor im- 
mediately sent forward a powerful army under 
the command of Werden, to save Damascus if 
Ppssible from its impending fate. The Saracens, 
when they heard that this army was drawing 
near, went to meet it, leaving a small portion of 
their force to watch ahd guard the city. They 
encountered Werden and his force at a place 
called Ajnadin. A furious combat ensued, in 
which the Greek troops were entirely routed and 
driven from the field, and the Saracens then re- 
turned to the walls of Damascus, laden with 
spoils and flushed with victory. 

TI^ TAKING OF THE CITY. 

The siege was now prosecuted with new vigor, 
and after a long and protracted contest, during 
which the most desperdle assaults on the one 
side were repelled by the most determined and 
obstinate resistance on the other, it finally fell. 
The circumstances under which the Saracens at 
last succeeded in gaining admission to the walls, 
were, if the tales of the ancient Arabian histori- 
ans are true, of a very extraordinary character. 
The pei^le of the city, as they say, became at 
length wearied out with the contest, and finding 
that th^ must finally be overpowered, induced': 
the governor to consent to surrender while it 
was yet in their power Jto make some terms with 


their conquerors. The governor, accordingly^ 
sent a messenger to KaRd to ask for an armis- 
tice, that they might have time to prepare pro- 
posals for a surrender. Kaled refused to grant 
this request. He did not wish to make any terms 
with his enemy, for he now felt sure of his prey, 
and chose therefore rather to carry the city by 
assault than to receive it on capitulation, in order 
that he might be under no restrictions in respect 
to slaughter and pillage, in the hour of final vic- 
tory. 

Kaled himself had command of the besieging 
army on one side of the city, while on the other 
side, there was a force led by another general, 
named Abu Obeidah, a man of a more mild and 
humane disposition than Ksrled himself 

was of a very rugged, stern, and merciless char- 
acter. Being baffled in his attempts to negotiate 
with Kaled, the governor now determined to see 
what cou*id be done with Obeidah. One night, 
therefore, he sent out a messenger who under- 
stood the Arabic language, through the gate 
where Obeidah was posted. On issuing from 
the gate, the messenger called out to the senti- 
nels asking for a safe-conduct for sonic of the 
people of Damascus to conie out to the tent of 
Obeidah in order to confer with him on the terms 
I of a capitulation. When the sentinels had com- 
municated this request to Obeidah, he was very 
much pleased, and immediately sent the safe- 
conduct desired. Under the protection of the 
guarantee thus obtained, a commissioll of about 
one hundred of the chief citizens of Damascus, 
including magistrates, offleers, and dignitaries 
of the church, came forth from the gates, and 
being received by the sentinels at the Saracen 
lines, were conducted in safety to Obeidah's tent. 
They asked Obeidah whether his rank and au- 
thority among the Saracens was such that he 
was authorized to make stipulations. He said 
that he was not—bu^ that still whatever he should 
agree to, wobld be sacredly observed by the army, 
as the solemn fulfillment of all covenants was 
made the imperious duty of the Mohammedan 
soldiers, by a fundamental article of their religion. 
The two parties then entered into a negotiation 
for the surrender of the city, and it was finally 
agreed on the part of the Christians, that the 
gates shoultl be opened to Qbeidah, and on Obe- 
idah's part, tilat the lives of the inhabitants should 
be spared. Obeidah moreover promised certain 
other privileges and immunities, among the rest 
that the churches of Damascus should be allowed 
to stand, after the capture of the city. 

In accordance with this stipulation, the gates 
on that side of the city were opened, and Obci- 
dah intended, after thus getting possession of 
the city at night, to send word in the morning 
to Kaled, informing him what he had|done. 

He had not proceeded far, howeveffn his pro- 
gress through the streets, before he began to 
hear shq|^ and outcries, and to see lights gleam- 
ing to and fro, on the opposite side of the city. 
It seems that while the transactions which we 
have been describing were taking place in Obei- 
dah's quarter, a somewhat similar scene had been 
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enajcting in the tent of Kaled. A Damascene 
named Josias had coi^e out secretly from the 
city to Kaled, and had offered to betray one of 
the gates on that side to the besiegers. He had 
always been a Christian, he said, but he had been 
reading the book of the prophet Daniel, and had 
found there such clear and decided predictions 
of the rise and future greatness of the Saracenic 
power, that he was convinced of its heavenly 
origin. Ho proposed, therefore, that Kaled should 
send a body of one hundred men with him, whom 
he said he could secretly admit to the city, and 
then with their assistance open the gates to the 
whole Saracenic army. This plan was immedi- 
ately carried into offset. The one hundred men, 
T « «s soon aji, they found themselves within the 
walls, opened the ga^s to admit their comrades, 
and then ran in every direction through the 
streets, uttering loud shouts, and outcries of 
Allah Achbar ! — the Saracen cry of triumph — 
thus awakening the inhabitants from their sleep, 
and throwing them into a state of the utmost 
consternation and terror. A strong column of 
Kaled's troops immediately rushed in, with arms 
in their hands, and began to massacre all who 
came in their way. Thus while Obeidah was 
advancing to take peaceable possession of the 
town, under articles of stipulation, on one side, 
Kaled was carrying it by assault on the other, 
'i'he two bands met in the streets near the cen- 
tre of the city, and each immediately began to 
upbraid and remonstrate with the other. Obei- 
dah strongly protested against any violence to 
the inhabitants, saying that he had given them 
a solemn guarantee for their safety, and he beg- 
ged and entreated the soldiers to stop the work 
of slaughter, and to sheathe their swords. Kaled, 
on the other hand, denied that Obeidah had any 
authority to make such a compact, and refused 
to be governed by it. After a long and earnest 
altercation between the conten/hng generals, it 
was finally concluded that- (he city should be 
spared, at least until the generals could send a 
report of the case to Medina and learn the Ka- 
Hph's will. Thus Damascus fell into the hands 
of the Saracens, and although many vigorous 
efforts were subsequently made by the Christian 
powers of Europe to recover possession of it, 
they were all in vain. It remained after the 
conquest of it by Kaled, for severid ^nturics, in 
the hands of the Mohammedans, until at length, 
in 1400, it was taken from them by the great 
Tartar chieftain Tamerlane.* 


CONQUEST OF UlNASCUS BY TAMERLANE. 

Tamerlane, after having made many conquests 
in the central parts of Asia, and established a 
very extended and powerful dominion there, 
tuihcd his course toward the west, and invaded 
Syria, about the year 1400 of the Christian era. 
He advanced to the gates of Damascus. The 
people of the city did not dare to resist him, and 
the municipal officers immediately opened the 
gates to him, and agreed to pay a tax or ransom 
as the price of their lives. There was, however, 
a very strong castle or citadel within the city, 
the governor of which refused to surrender. 
Thi^citadcl was at that time one of the strongest 
fortresses in the world.. It was built of massive 
stones, firmly compacted together, and was en- 
with a ditch about sixty feet. wide, 
was filled with water drawn from the 
rivers which flowed into the neighborhood cf 
Damascus — the water being admitted to the 
ditches when the rivers were high, and retained 
there by suitable embankments and gates. At 
the comers of the citadel were vast bastions and 
towers, all constructed in the strongest manner. 
On these bastions there were placed immense 
militaiy engines constructed for throwing great 
stones, gigantic darts and javelins, and other 
ponderous missiles. There were contrivances 
also, the precise nature of which is, not now 
known, for pourin'^ down upon the assailanta 
below streams of a sort of liquid fire, dreadful 
and wholly irresistible in its effects. Even war 
ter would not extinguish it. 

The troops of Tamerlane advanced to attack 
this citadel. They first drew off the water from 
the ditch, so as to give access to the foot of the 
wall. They commenced their operations under 
one of the principal bastions, by shoring up the 
wall with immense props, to support the super- 
incumbent mass while they undermined it below. 
They broke out the lower stones, it is said, by 
building great fires against them and then pour- 
ing vinegar upon them, by which means they 
were so cracked and opened that they could 
loosen them with bars . » This work was of 
course carried on in tho midst of great danger, 
and with an enormous destruction of. life ; for 
the besieged in the bastion above, hurled down 
incessant showers of missiles and of fire upon 
the laborers below. In fact, tho resistance which 
the garison within thus made would have entirely 
defeated the efforts of the assailants, had it not 
been in some degree counteracted by the meas- 


cor^assed 
This ditch 


* This personage is known in history by the various 
names of Timour Bek, Timour the Tartar, Timour Lenk, 
Tambourlan, and Tamerlane. The two last named ap- 
pellations seem to be derived Hrom Timour Leuk, which 
means Timour tho Cripple, or the Lame. His historians 
say that he was originally a shepherd, and that he com- 
menced his gareer as a conqueror by robbing the other 
ahepherda liohe mountains atround him, and was lamed 
by an arrow which was shot at him by a man whose 
sheep he waa stealing. However this may be, it is known 
that he was marked through lilb by a lameness which 
gave rise to the designation by which he has since been 
most commonly known throughout the Christian world. 
Hia true ofllciol title, at the time when he was at the 
height of hla power, waa the Sqltan Kiamram Cothb-Hd- 


din Timour Kour-Khan Sahab-Ker'an. The words Cothb- 
Eddin and Saheb-Keran arO honorary titles signifying, as 
nearly as they can be translated. Defender of the Faith 
and Master of the World. The word Kiamram means 
great, powerlhl, happy, and Konr-Khan, descendant of 
tbe Khans or of the royal line of Tartar princes. From 
these lolly appellations, forming the grand and imposing 
title by which the conqueror waa known to his courtiers 
and his armies while he ifired, the descent is very great 
to the humble designation of Timour the Cripple, which 
was destined to be his name on the page of history. 

The Iqjury, whatever may have oanaed it, ftom which 
Timour sufficed, waa quite an extenalve one, alfecting, 
as it would seem, the whole Bfde of his body. The arm, 
as well aa the leg, waa disabled on that side. 
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urei adopted by the besiegefe to protect the sap- 
pers and miners in their work. For this pur- 
pose they built, at a short distance from the 
walls of the bastion which they were attacking, 
an immense platform, or rather series of plat- 
forms, for the structure was three stories high. 
The several floors of this staging they protected 
by parapets, and they filled them with armed 
men, and planted military engines upon them, 
like those that were mounted on the walls of the 
bastion. Thus they could attack their enemies 


on the ramparts of the citaadel, and from nearly 
the same level with theiw; and so were enabled 
in a groat measure to keep them back, and thus 
allow the work of undermining to be continued 
below. 

When an opening was made beneath the walls, 
sufficient to remove the support of the bastion 
on the foundation, and cause the whole mass to 
rest on the wooden props which had been set up 
to support it, the men piled up a great mass of 
fuel against the walls and against the wooden 
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THE CITADEL OF DAMASCUS. 


beams which formed the props, and then set the 
whole on fire. Of course, as soon as the props 
were burnt away, the whole bastion, with all the 
towers and engines and other military structures 
which it sustained, came down with a terrific 
crash, burying every thing beneath the ruins. 
The hesieged made a last and desperate effort to 
ic^r the breach and to resist the ingress of 
their foes, but they soon fitund it would be of no 
avail, and they determined to surrender. The 


governor accordingly opened the gates and came 
forth in token of submission, with the keys of 
the citadel in his hands. Tamerlane ordered 
him to be beheaded for not having Airrendered 
before. 

It might perhaps be supposed that since the 
inhabitants of the city had made no resistance 
to the army of Tamerlane, they would escape 
suffering any serious injury in consequence of 
his obtaining possession of it. But it was not 
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8o: The triumph of the Tartar chieftain was out the world. These fabriea, together with the 
the means of overwhel9iing the cjty with the endless varieties of fruit for whieh^ the gardens 
most terrible calamities, the greatest probably and orchards that surround the place were so 
that Damascus ever suffered during the whole famed, were ccmveyed away from the city in all 
period of its history. In the fret place the directions by the long caravans, which, at stated 
troops of Tamerlane, without any positive orders periods, were sent out across the sandy deserts, 
from him, though doubtless presuming on hiscon- on every side, some to the interior cities of Aria, 
currence, broke into the city soon after it was sur- and others to Beirut, to Acre, to Antioch, and 
rendered to him, and pillaged it— slaughtering at to other ports on the Mediterranean, where they 
the same time an immense number of the inhabit- were transported by sea to every part of the 
ants. The next day after this the city took fire, civilized world. 


by accident as was said, 
and though every effort 
was made to extinguish 
the flames, they spread in 
directioi)i{ until jj^ pry 
large portion of iiVras 
consumed. The mode of 
building which prevailed 
at that time in the city, 
was to construct the up- 
per stories Of the house 
of wood, though the lower 
one was built of stone. 
The flames consequently 
spread with great rapidity, 
and all attempts to arrest 
the progress of them were 
unavailing. 

When Tamerlane re- 
turned to the scat of his 
empire in the East, he 
took with him an im- 
mense amount of treasure 
from Damascus, consist- 
ing not merely of gold 
and silver, but of the rich 
manufactures of Damas- 
cus, the fabrics of linen 



and of silk, and the cost- 


ly arms and implements 

which were produced so abunffintly tHbre. He One of the most celebrated of the arts of the * 
took with him moreover, as was said, many of ancient Damascenes, was that of weaving silk 
the moat skillful artisans, with a view of traps- and linen with ornamental figures, formed in 
planting the skill itself which jproduced such the substance of the web, by means*of a pecul- 
treasures to his own dominions. The conse- iar mode of manufacture. The art was for a 
querice was that some of the arts which had long time confined to the weavers of Damascus, 
flourished in Damascus up to that time, were and the texture was accordingly known by the ^ 
lost to the city, by this transaction, and were name of damasA ; ■ and although similar textures- 
never recovered. • are now produced by the artisans of various 

In 1516, a little more thgn a hundred years manufacturing countries, they still retain the 
after the capture of Damascus by Tamerlane, the name derived from the city in which the art 
city was taken by the Turks, and it has continued of weaving them first had its origin, 
to form a part of the Turkish dominion— except- 
ing that it was a few years since for a short the sword-rlades op Damascus. 

period in the hands of Ibrahim Pasha — to the Perhaps the most famous of all the manufac- 

present day. tures for which the city of Damascus has been 

in every age so renowned, were the sword-hladcs 

MANUFACTURES AND ARTS OP DAMASCUS. produced thete in thc 

Damascus has been greatly celebrated, during early centuries of the Chigistian era, and which 
the whole period of its history, for the beautiful became celebrated through^tthe world for their 
products of industry and art, which have m all beauty, the hardness and keenness of their edge,, 
ages issued from the workshops and manufac- and the very extraordinary strength and elasticity 
lories of the city. In the middle ages, the silks, of ^cir temper. A Damascene blade became, in 
the dyes, the arms, and the ornaments which fact, a proverbial expression. The praises of 
came from Damascus were renowned through- ^ ^e^wcapoiis were sung by bards, celebrated 
VoL. VIT.— No. 41.— Pp ' '' 
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hj princes and warriors, and were immortalized I The interest which was attached to these fa- 
in history. In the romantic accounts given in I mous weapons, was incAased by a peculiar ap- 
pearance which characterized the 
steel of which the blades were com- 



DAMjLSCEMS BWORD^BLADEH. 


posed. The surface of the steel was 
marked by waving lines, extending 
parallel to each other in curious 
spiral convolutions, from the hilt to 
the point of the sword . These mys- 
terious lines were objects of great 
curiosity and wonder to all who ex- 
amined them, and many fruitless at- 
tempts were made to discover by 
what means they were produced. 
Grinding the blade would remove 
them, for ttm^me Jbemg but — 
applying an to the fresh sur- 
face thus produced, the variega- 
tion would immediately re-appear — 
showing that the effect was not 
superficial, but that it depended upon 
some cause pervading the substance 
of the steel. 

A great many attempts were made, 
from time to time, in different parts 
of Europe, to discover by what 
means this peculiar metal was 
formed, and to manufacture sword- 
blades in other places in imitation 
of it; but these attempts were never 
entirely successful. Some supposed 
that the effect was due to original 
peculiarities in the grain of the steel 
used at Damascus, while others im- 
agined that it was produced by com- 
bining alternate plates or bars of 
iron and steel, and welding them to- 
gether, and then hoisting the com- 
pound bar when hot. Some imi- 
tations of the Damascene blades 


tjiose days, of the deeds of knights and crusad- i 
er8,.most extraordinary tales were told of the j 
fpats performed with these magical blades ; of | 
the cutting eff of hdhds and limbs, and the cleav- 
ing down of skulls, and even of the sundering of 
bars of iron. They could be bent into a circle 
^d retained in that condition at pleasure, and 
then, on being released, they would restore them- 
selves by their elasticity to perfect straightness 
1 ^ before. They would stand the roughest usage, 
moreover^ without becoming blunted, or indent- 
ed, or otherwise in any.vray marred. The art 
of manufacturing this famous steel was sup- 
posed to be lost from Damascus when Tamer- 
lane carried the captive artisans away with him 
to the East; and though the fabrication of 
swords was afterward continued there, and is 
carried on still, the modem weapons do not at 
all enjoy the fame which tradition assigns to 
those of ancient mapdtlmture. The most extrav- 
agant value was attached to the possession of one 
of these ancient swords by the soldiers of the 
hiiddle ages. They were sometimes sold' at a 
price iieeriy equal to a thousand dollars of our 
currency. ^ 


Wqre made in a tolerably successful 
manner dhring m)^^la8t century, by French arm- 
orers, under the direction of an officer .of artil- 
lery in that country. His method was to take a 
number of bars of steel of two kinds, differing 
from each othef in color and lustre, and laying 
them, side by side in alternation, to weld them 
all together, so u to form one compound rod or 
bar. This bar was then heated to a' red heat and 
twisted into a spiral form, by fixing one end into 
a vice and then turning the other by. means of 
strong pincers. Three of these twisted rods 
were then laid side by side and welded together, 
and the sword-blade was then forged out of the 
doubly-compounded bar thus formed. On grind- 
ing and polishing the weapon thus produced, the 
surface was found to be marked by waving varie- 
gations similar to those of the Damascus blades ; 
but the manufacture never attained any great 
celebrity; The Damascus steellthus retains, and 
will probably alwfiys retain, its traditional pre- 
emiriehce ; though it is doubtful, after all, wheth- 
er the very lofty .reputation which it has enjoyed, 
is not due more to the spirit of exaggeration and 
extravagance in respect to every thing connected 
with feats of arms, which prevailed in the age in 
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which it was fabricated, than to any real aupe- 
riority of the metal over that produced by the 
artiaana of modern timea. 

PREBBNT CONDITION OP DAMAaCUa. 

Damaacua continuea to enjoy to the preaent 
day a condition of great proaperity. The gar- 
dena and orcharda that environ it, and the im- 
mense expanae of fertile land which cxtenda on 
every aide around, in broad plaina and green and 
fertile valleya, are aa rich, aa beauttiful, and aa 
populoua aa they were in ancient days. The 
traveler in traversing this region, is struck with 
wonder at the luxuriant verdure of the landscape, 
the density of the population, and the general 
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aspect of thrift and prosperity which reigns on 
every side, as he journeys toward the^ty. 

On entering within the gates he finds the 
same air of wealth and prosperity reigning with- 
in ; although the style of architecture adopted, 
as in all the ancient Oriental cities, is of an 
entirely different character from that which pre- 
vails in the West. The houses of the wealthy 
classes are very spacious and magnificent. They 
cover a great extent of ground, being built so as 
to inclose open spaces, called courts, within. 
The wall toward the street is plain and unpre- 
tending. Through this wall a broad portal 
opens, leading to the ^courts and apartments 
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within. It is only on entering these courts that 
the Tisitor sees the true frontings of the edifice, 
which face the open spaces in the interior, and 
are enriched with porticoes, piazzas, balconies, 
columns, and all the other adornments of the 
most imposing and costly architecture. The 
court itself is a sort of garden, having a fountain 
in the centre, with groups of fig trees, orange 
trees, and the rich flowering shrubs of tropical 
climes, blooming near it, and with walks and 
porticoes, paved with rich mosaics, all around. 


There are sometimes two courts, an outer and an 
inner one, and from botl9of them richly orna- 
mented alcoves open, leading to the apartments 
of the house. These apartments are adorned in 
the most sumptuous manner with carvings and 
gildings, and are furnished with rich carpets, 
sumptuous divans, and other household appli- 
ances of Oriental life, all together forming a 
scene of romantic enchantment which excites 
the astonishment and quite bewilders the mind 
of the beholders. In fact every scene and every 
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object which strikes ^le eye of the European I 
traveler in the city, fills him with wonder, and | 
makes him fancy that he is looking upon the 
visions of a dream. The streets, with the 
strange figures and costumes witnessed there, 
the bazaars, the coffee-rooms, the bathing-houses 
— the arrivals and departures of the immense 
caravans, consisting sometimes of several thou- 
sand camels — these and other similar scenes 
which meet his eye on every side, have the 
effect upon his mind of a bright and romantic 
vision. All that his youthful fancy pictured to 
him on reading the talcs of the Arabian Nights, 
as baseless but fascinating illusions, he now finds 
full b efore h im in living and acting reality. 

An(]^'y8f|*mfCWfCli^anding the elegance and 
grandeur that reign in the interior compartments 
of the palaces of Damascus, nothing can bo less 
attractive than the view which is presented by the 
exterior of them, to the passing traveler, as he 
walks through the streets of the city. The streets 
themselves, it is true, are tolerably well paved, 
and they have raised sidewalks on either hand, 
according to the European fashion; while the 
caravanseries, the shops, and the bazaars, present 
an open and in some respects an inviting appear- 
ance. But the exterior aspect of the dwellings, 
as has already been intimated, is gloomy and re- 
pulsive in the highest degree. In the first place, 
it is the true and habitual policy of men of wealth, 
in all despotic countries, to conceal the amount 
of their riches, in order to avoid the exactions 
of the government. This leads to a style and 
fashion of building which avoids all outward dis- 
play, and reserves its resources for decorations 
which can be in some measure concealed. Then 
the Mohammedan custom of secluding the in- 
mates of a family, and especially females, as 
much as possible, from the public view, forbids 
entirely the placing of domestic sgpartments upon 
a public street. Finally, t^:/^ateripl used in 
building ih these Eastern cities consists of bricks 
indurated only by being dried in the sun. Such 
bricks arc far more durable, it is true, than would 
be at first supposed possible. In fact, many such 
bricks remain perfectly preserved among the 
ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, to the present 
day, with the written characters originally im- 
pressed upon them, all distinct and defined. 
Still the bricks used in Damascus for the con- 
struction of onlinary dwellings are soon disinte- j 
grated and worn away by exposure to the weather, j 
and the inferior houses require constant watch- I 
fulness and many repaurs to keep them inhabit- | 
able. At one time, about twenty years ago, on 
the occasion of a great rain, three thousand 
houses were very seriously damaged by the wa^ 
ter, and three hundred, it is said, actually fell. 

From all these causes the result is, that the | 
dwellings of the wealthy classes ^n Damascus 
present to the street a dark and repulsive aspect. 
There are but few windows opening upon the 
street, and those are placed very high ; so that 
the front of the edifice is in the main a dead wall, 
with a plain and unpretending portal in the cen- 
tre of it — a fafado which conveys to the spectator 


no idea whatever of the wealth and splendor that 
reign within. 

The bazaars and khans are more open and 
more attractive. In passing through them the 
interest and curiosity of the Western traveler is 
strongly excited by the strange scenes that he 
witnesses, and the unwonted phases of social 
life which are presented to his view on every 
hand. Hero is a blacksmith's shop— the work- 
I man seated at his forge, and his bellows-man 
I blowing a bellows of a form and structure never 
seen before. There a carpenter is at work on 
an Qriental bench and with Oriental tools. In 
another^ place are stall# filled with every variety 
of Eastern merchandise, while the articles them- 
selves that are offered for sale, in their style and 
fasfiion, and the groups of buyers and sellers, in 
their attitudes, their costume, and their whole 
demeanor, present the most striking contrasts to 
their several representatives on the hither side 
of the .^gean. The traveler, as he walks along 
among these scenes, gazes at the ever-shiiling 
pictures which present themselves to view with 
continual curiosity and wonder. 

Among the most striking of the establishments 
which attract the visitor’s attention in walking 
through Damascus are the Khans., The Khan 
is a neat edifice which answers the double pur- 
pose of a warchoiftfe and a hotel. The visitop 
enters by a portal, and finds himself in the in- 
terior 6f a spacious court, surrounded by a splen- 
did range of buildings. The lower story of these 
buildings is finished in arcades, in each of which 
I are piled up boxes and bales of merchandise, 

I with the salesman who has charge of them at 
I hand, on a raised platform, to attend to the cus- 
tomers. The upper stories arc occupied as lodg- 
ing rooms. Here the merchants and travelers 
visiting the city lodge — their meals being brought 
to them from the coffee-houses and restaurants 
in the neighboring bazaars. The access to these 
rooms is by staircases from the court, which land 
upon a gallery that extends all around the build- 
ings on the second story.* This gallery forms 
not only the vestibule or corridor from which the 
lodging rooms are entered, but serves likewise 
the purpose of a promenade. Here, too, the 
merchants, when their day’s work is done, come 
out and sit, to smoke their pipes and drink their 
coffee— conversing the while with one another 
about the business and the news of the day, or 
looking down upon the scenes that are passing 
in the court below. 

The interior of the Khan below, on the floor 
of the court, presents always a very ieuiimated 
scene. Mules and camels loaded with goods are 
coming and going, or are standing* in groups in 
the centre, waiting for their turns to di^k at the 
fountain. 

The only'8tTictl]fptt'^Zt^mildingB in Damascus, 
are the mosques. ‘ Of thes^iherS are several hun- 
dreds scattered throughout the city, some larger 
than the rest for public Worship, others smaller, 
for prayer. These, however, no Christian, known 
to bo such, is under any circumstances ever al- 
lov^d to enter, under penafty of death. 
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BACRBD LOCAUTIB8 OF DAMASOUB. 

The Via Rectal as it ib called in modem times 
— ^which, as is supposed, is the ** street called 
Straight/’ of the Scripture history, is an im- 
posing and busy street which extends in a direct 
4ne through the heart of the citj, from west to 
east. It is lined with bazaars, caravanserais, 
coffee-houses and other similar edifices pertain- 
ing to Oriental commerce, and is filled with mer- 
chandise, comprising all the products and manu- 
factures of Europe and Asia. The house of 
Judas, or rather the building which tradition 
designates as the house of Judas, is still shown. 
All that remains of it is a sort of vault bclo^r the 
ground, which has been converted, by the Latin 
convent that now has possession of it, into a 
small chapel or oratory. A short distanced be> 
yond the house of Judas, is the place where 
Ananias lived, but the spot is now covered by a 
mosque — ^which of course no Christian can enter. 
Passing along the street still farther toward the 
cast, we come at length to the gate of the city, 
and here in the parapet of a lofty wall, near the 
gate, has long been shown an opening; said to be 
the one through which Paul was let down in the 
basket. A little beyond the gate, outside the 
wall, is a spring where tradition says that Paul 
was baptized. The Christian pilgrims and trav- 
^clers who visit Damascus approach this spring 
with a sentiment of solemn awe, and drink a 
portion of the water in a very reverent manner 
in honor of the memory of the great apostle. 

The place where Paul was arrested by the 
vision on his approach to Damascus is likewise 
r.hown, and this spot, as well as the fountain 
where he was baptized, lies on the eastern side 
of the city. The ancient road from Jerusalem 
approaches the city on this side. The spot is 
about half a mile from the gate. There is also a 
small cave in this part of the environs of the 
city, where it is said that the apostle lay con- 
cealed for a short period, at the time when he 
made his escape from his enemies by being let 
down from the wall. ^ Theip is also in a cemetery 
iieai by, a teftnb, which is shown to visitors as 
the tomb of Gorgias, a soldier who connived at 
Paul's escape, and was afterward executed for it 
by the military authorities of the place. In ad- 
dition to these localities, there are many others, 
in and near the city, of great celebrity in ancient 
tradition. In one place are the ruins of the 
tomb of Niangod, in another the spot where Abel 
was murdered ; and in a certain meadow, a place 
where the soil is of a peculiar reddish hue is 
pointed out as the spot from which the earth 
was taken to form the body of Adam ! In the 
immediate environs of the city there are the re- 
mains of a sort of cave or grotto, where Elijah 
was fed by ravens. The place where Elisha 
anointed Hazacl king of Syria, and the house 
where Naaman the ]/^r lived, are still shown. 
This last, however, is now a hospital for lepers, 
and visitors, in fear of the contagion, generally 
decline to pay it a visit. 

It might seem, from what has been said of the 


extreme luxuriance and beauty of the fruitful 
groves among which DaSiascus reposes, and of 
the brilliancy and splendor, and the Oriental 
novelty of the scenes which present themselves 
to view within the walls, that the Syrian capital 
would possess the strongest attractions for every 
Eastern traveler, and that like Paris, Vienna, and 
Rome, it would become a place of resort and of 
residence for those rambling and restless spirits 
of the Western world, who roam about the earth, 
thinking that by incessantly changing the scene 
of existence, they vaiy and heighten its pleas- 
ures. But this is very far from being the case. 
It is only here and there that a solitary traveler 
from the West enters within the precincts of 
this paradise, and they who d« patlTs 

beset by so many intolerable restrictions, and 
themselves the objects of such universal hatred 
and contempt, that they are soon glad to retrace 
their footsteps, and return within the confines 
of Christendom. The fact is, that Damascus 
seems to be the spot where, above almost all 
places upon the earth, that most extraordinary 
instinct of man, the only one as it would seem 
of all human instincts which is wholly and only 
evil — the insane and unaccountable propensity 
which impels him to hate those who differ from 
him in opinion — is most developed, and bears the 
fullest and most universal sway. There are, it 
is true, about ten thousand nominal Christians 
among the permanent inhabitants of Damascus 
— ^members chiefly of the Greek and Maronitc 
Churches. Tills class of the population is toler- 
ated by the Mohammedan majority, but is still 
regarded with feelings of great contempt and 
scorn ; while foreign Christians, who come from 
the European countries of the W'est, clothed in 
Frank costume, and xceanng kats^ are the ob- 
jects of universal detestation. Until within a 
very recent period, no Frank dared to enter 
Damascus exc^^in the disguise of a Mussul- 
man. A traveler ^tering the city dressed in 
the English costume, and wearing a hat, w'ould 
be hooted at, pelted with stones, and assaulted 
with every other conceivable indignity, and would 
scarcely be able to reach the caravanserai alive. 
Since the conquest of the city by Ibraham 
Pacha, this has been changed, so far as outward 
acts of molestation arc concerned. The feeling, 
however, A^mains. It is only to a very small 
portion of the city that the traveler can by any 
possibility gain access, and in traversing this 
small portion, he carries with him wherever he 
goes, the feeling that of the whole hundred 
thousand inhabitants of the city, almost every one 
who looks upon him, hates and despises him. 

Before we condemn too strongly the intoler- 
ance of these secluded and unenlightened Mo- 
hammedans, let us look carefully into our own 
hearts and see whether we are not ourselves 
actuated in sdme degree by a spirit analogous to 
it, in the feelings which we cherish toward those 
who, through an education different from ours, 
have been led to differ from us in theological 
opinion. 
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THE PRISONS AND PRISONERS OP external glitter. Palaeee, paiki, galleries, and 
PaRIS. all the outer show of luluiy and refinement, 

1^0 one fails to visit the palaces ofPrwce. form a pleasing exhibition, but — if the view ex- 
11 The pyramids of Egypt are not more i^nt- tend no further — a delusive picture of the actual 
ified with the history of the world, than are the condition of the people. We study histoiy to 
Louvre, Versailles, Tuileries, Fontainebleau, and ascertain the true progress of man, and ouy 
St. Cloud. Each has played an important part hopes of the future are modified by the lessons 
in the annals of this empire, and they no^ em- of the past. It is not enough that we see his« 
body its long series of triumphs of art and civil- tory only in the garb of rank, or splendor of its 
ization. To comprehend its history, it is neces- palaces. We must equally seek it under the 
sary to explore its palaces. The associations humble raiment of the laborer, in his hut or 
of long and troublesome centuries cluster dense- home; and in the prisons, which, from being 
ly about them. To enter their halls is to lose mere citadels of private revenge, have at last 
sight of the present in the resurrection of the becdlne places of detention of criminals of every 
past. It is like retracing the track of time, step rank. * 

Stsyf Uing ^neration after generation The prisons of Paris are now reduced to eight, 
of kings, courtiers, and subjects, until we sec under humane and enlightened supervision, 
once more the legions of Gaul forcing the im- These, with the military jails, are the sole sur- 
perial sway upon the gifted but apostate Julian, vivors of the numerous array of prisons that 
But were we, as is usual, to confine our rc- were at once the disgrace of Paris and the 
searches only to the palaces, we should obtain scourge of humanity. To walk its streets with 
but an imperfect view of the glory and shame histoiy in hand, is to stumble momentarily over 
of France. To complete the picture it is requi- rings of iron, chains, instruments of torture, and 
site to visit its prisons. They have played an tumulaiy stones, the cruel debris of cells and 
equally interesting role in its annals ; and rich prisons. All who ruled — ^whether kings, lords, 
as the palaces undoubtedly are in all that makes bishops, prevosts, or corporations, even the 
history attractive and instructive, the prisons holy church, bishops and monks ; all who in any 
are no less rife in warnings and example. In- way had by fraud, violence, or even talent, raised 
deed they are inseparably connected, for, as themselves above then low standard of hu- 
timqs were, no palace could exist without its manity — built dungeons, and stored them with' 
prison, and there have been but few of the build- instruments of torture, ostensibly to repress 
ers of the former that have not, at some interval crime, but in reality to conserve power or inflict 
or other of their career, tasted themselves of the revenge. t 

bitterness of the chaiiMT and confinement they The predecessor of the present chateau of 
prepared for others. Louis XVL, as if embued the Louvre was a political dungeon. Its tower 
with the presentiment that he one day would was called by Louis XL, “Le plus beau fleuron 
become the most wretched of prisoners, was the de la couronne de France;’’ Le Gloitre Notre 
first monarch who deigned seriously to interest Dame of the Church of Saint Germain I’Aux- 
himsclf in the improvement of the prisons. At errois has succeeded to the prisons of the 
that time Paris alone contained thirty-two pris- Bishop” and ” Ofiicialite.” The Place du 
on 8 of State. Its historians bjv^ represented it Chatelet echoed often to the groans and com- 
as being a nest of jails, a'ftruth uiffortunately plaints of the prisoners of the prevosts of Pari'i 
but too evident, arising from the despotic nature and of the merchants ; while there is scarcely 
of its feudal institutions, with their numerous a religious edifice raised upon the ruins of a 
civil and religious communities, each possessing monastery that has not its'foundattons in an ec- 
distinct jurisdictions and rights of high and low clesiastical dungeon. Saint Martin des Champs 
justice, with edifices destined to receive into was a prison ; the Saintc Chapelle, a prison — 
their gloomy cells alike the innocent and guilty, Sainte Genevieve, a prison — Saint Germain des 
so that aristocratic interest or priestly intoler- Pres, a prison — Saint Benoit, a prison — The 
ance justified their captivity. • Temple, a prison — Saint Gervais, a prison — 

The excesses of the Revolution of 1789 have Saint Mery, a prison ; indeed, wander where you 
well-nigh obliterated the remembrance of its will in old Paris, and your footsteps arc upon 
benefits. Humanity, however, is indebted to it the remains of civil or religious tyranny, the 
for many reforms and concessions to natural catacombs of sectarian or political hate, but now 
right and justice. The right to labor was for- exhibiting only temples of the Prince of Peace, 
merly a manorial right, granted by the king to The prison has disappeared, the church remains, 
those who purchased it. A decree of 1791, for Humanity has made such an advance, that we 
the first time since France was a kingdom, re- can now scarcely credit the fact that in the four- 
stored to Frenchmen the privileges of the pri- teenth century every convent and monastery had 
meval curse, and they now all possess the a subterranean stone cell, ironically called ” vade 
general right to wring the sweat from their tn pacCf" into which tQb^ictim was let down, 
brows, though each sjlecies of labor is still girt never to reappear alive. Sometimes they were 
about with a net-work of restrictions. immediately starved to death, but generally they 

I know not how others may feel, but as for were supplied with coarse food, by means of a 
myself, in visiting the nucleus of a nation’s civil- basket and rope. An abbe of Tulle was accus- 
ization, I am not content with noting only its tom^d to mutilate his prisoners. He cut off the 
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left hand of a man who 
had appealed to the par* 
Jiament against him for 
having cut off his right 
hand. Such was the jus- 
tice and humanity of the 
church of that age. 

Vincennes, from a pal. 
ace, was converted by 
Louis XL into a prison 
of State, and has contin- 
ued ever since to retain its 
mongrel character of fort- 
ress and dungeon. It is 
the legitimate successor t>f 
the Bastile, and far more 
formidable as a means of 
offense to the citizens of 
Paris than ever was that 
fortification ; yet under 
the superior moral power 
of modem civilization, re- 
duced to an innocent 
depot of munitions of war. 
In its “donjon” Charles 
IX. expired in torments of 
conscience far more ter- 
rible than those of the 
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rack Glhdly would he hgve exchanged his the regimen ofthe insane, until their minds were 
downy bed for the hole in the stone-wall — in extinguished in raging despair* or pitiful im- 
the “ Salle de la Question” — ^with the heavy becility. 

iron chains that confined the limbs of the pris- The chapel windows of Vincennes contain a 
oner while he was subjected to the agonies full-length portrait of Diana of Poitierb, the 
of the “ Question,” could he by so doing have beautiful mistress of Hpnry XL, painted by his 
expiated by suffering of body the sins of hfe order, entirely naked, amid a crowd of cclcbtial 
soul But no. The night of St. Barthelemi beings The royal ciphers arc interlaced with 
was vividly before him. Ho wept, he shrieked, her silver crescent. It is called a good likeness, 
he tore himself, he groaned and sweated in his and is readily known by the blue ribbons with 
agony, but no relief came. He knelt humbly at which her hair is bound 

the feet of the queen-mother, the partner and Sainto Pclagie still exists as a prison, the 
stimulater of his crimes. He asked pardon of most ancient of^aris, and, singularly enough, 
Jthc King of Navarre, and, with clasped hands, retains upon its Trant the same appellation by 
exclaimed, “ 0 ! my nurse, my nurse ! how which it was formerly known as an asylum for 
much blood, how many murders ! Ah ! I have pious women — ^thc spouses of Christ It was 
followed badicounsel. 0! my God, pardon me here that Madame Roland expiated her >ain 
— forgive — grant me mercy, if it please Thee ! theories of political liberty, that led both her- 
0 ' nurse — ^help — draw me from this. I do not self and Marie Antoinette to the scaffold Hero 
know where 1 am, I am so agitated, so confiis- Madame du Barry shriekingly resisted her cx- 
ed — ^what will become of all this What shall ecutioners, having incessantly besought heaven, 

I do 1 am lost — I know it well 0 ! nurse, during her imprisonment of two months, to pro- 
nurse — I strangle — I strangle !” It was the long a life still covetous of the pleasures of the 
blood of Co^igny and forty thousand of his mur- world. Within its walls the Empress Josephine 
dered subjects that suffocated him. received her first lesson in the vicissitudes of 

His ancestor, Louis XL, the friend of the fortune, sustained by the prediction that pro- 
bourgeoisie, but the tyrant of the nobles, took a mised her a throne ; consoling her companions 
peculiar pleasure in torturing his victims of in misfortune with the same grace that won for 
rank. He shut them up in iron cages, and came her in power the homage gf all hearts. Later 
oftentointerrogate, accuse, or insult them. But it became a prison for debtors. An American 
with all his ingenuity of cruelty, he never arriv- of the name of Swan has attached a souvenir to 
cd at that refinement of inhumanity which in the its dreary wall worthy of perpetual remembrance, 
eighteenth century drilled the prisoner of State, He was a colonel in the revolutionary army, the 
who had become datigerous by his courage, pa- friend and compatriot o^Washington, and had 
tience, or resignation, to the treatment of a served with Lafayette in our War of Independ- 
maniac. Such were conducted to the hospitals, ence. Frequently did the latter bow his white 
thrown into close cells, clad in strait jackets, or hairs beneath the wicket of the jail as he passed 
the “camisole de forpe,” bled, and subjected to through to visit his old brothcr-in-arms. But it 
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MADAME DU BARRY LED TO EXECUTION. 


was in vain that he or rich fiends sought to 
prevail upon him to escB.pe frofn^this retreat. 
He had had a long lawsuit with a Frenchman, 
and having lost his cause, preferred to give his 
body as a hostage to paying a sum which he 
believed not to be justly due. Ho was arrested, 
and remained twenty years in confinement, lodg- 
ing in a little cell, modestly furnished, upon the 
second floor. He was a fine-looking old gentle- 
man, said to resemble in his countenance Ben- 
jamin Franklin. The prisoners treated him with 
great respect, yielding him as much space as 
possible for air and exercise, clearing a path for 
him, and even putting aside their little furnaces 
upon which they cooked their meals, at his ap- 
proach, for fear that the smell of charcoal should 
be unpleasant to him. 

He had won their love by his considerate and 
uniform benevolence. Not a day passed with- j 
out some kind act on his part, often mysterious 
and unknown in its source to the recipient. 
Frequently a poof debtor knocked at his door for 
bread, and in addition obtained his liberty. Col- 
onel Swan had means, but he applied them to 
the release of others and not of himself. Once 
a fellow-prisoner, the father of a numerous 


famfly, imprisoned for a 
debt of a lew hundred 
francs, afqilied to be re- 
ceived into his service, at 
six francs a month. Colonel 
Swan had lost his servant, 
and inquired into the histdry 
ofthe new candidate. Upon 
learning it, he replied,^ ** I 
consent ;** and, opening his 
trunk, counted out a pile 
of crowns, saying, “Here 
are your wages for five 
jears in advance; should 
your work prevent you 
from coming to see me, 
you can send your wife;” 
Such deeds were often re- 
newed. 

One creditor only retain- 
ed the venerable captive, 
hoping each year to see his 
resolution give way, and 
each year calling upon him 
with a proposal for an ac- 
commodation. The director 
of the prison, the friends of 
Colonel Swan, even the 
jailers urged him to accept 
the proposed terms, and be 
restored to his country and 
family. Politely saluting 
his creditor, he would turn 
toward the jailer, and simply 
say, “ My friend, return me 
to my chamber.” Toward 
the end of the year 1829, his 
physician had obtained for 
him the privilege of a daily 
promenade in one of the 
galleries of the prison, where he could breathe 
a purer atmosphere than that to which he Imd 
long been subjected. At first he was grateful 
for the favor, but soon said to the doctor, “ The 
inspiriting air of liberty will Iqjl my body,' so 
long accustomed to the heavy atmosphere of 
the prison.” 

The revolution of July, 1830, threw open his 
prison doors, in the very last hour of his twen- 
I tieth year of captivity. After the triumph of 
Lthe people, he desired to embrace once more his 
old friend Lafayette. He had that satisfation, 
upon the steps of the Hotel de Ville. The next 
morning he was dead. 

Clichy has succeeded Sainte Pelagie as a 
debtors* prison. To the ridh debtor it has but 
few terrors, though the law of France places his 
personal freedom at the disposition of his cred- 
itors. Some may, like Colonel Swan, refuse to 
pay from principle, others wMm or obsti- 
niwy. Of the latter wm a noble Peraitfn, Nadir 
Mirsa Shah. Rich, yowig, and dissipated, he 
plung^ into every species of folly, and finally 
flogged his coachman, who summoned him be- 
fore the civil tribunal, which sentenced him to 
three months* imprisonment and damages. Re- 
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fusing to pay, he 
was confined in 
the debtors’ jail, 
where he passed 
some time carous- 
ing with his friends 
and voluntary com- 
panions in cap- 
tivity and sur- 
rounding himself 
with Oriental lux- 
ury. Mattresses 
served for tables 
and divans; they 
sat d la Turqucj ate 
with their fingers, 
and, forgetting the 
Koran, drank wine 
like Christians. — 
Nadir Mirza Shah 
was as intractable 
in requiring of his 
companions the 
rigid observance of 
Persian etiquette, 
as he was in re- 
fusing to pay the 
damages due the 
unlucky coach- 



ihan, who in his eyes wsq simply a dog of an B , a noble Dalmatian, to be confined for a 

infidel. debt of six thousand francs. He remained five 

Clichy possesses a rich fund of individual years in prison, passing the entire time in his 
ccentricities, and curious anecdotes, such as chamber. Not once did he descend into the 
only Parisian life can develop. In 1838, a garden, nor did he ever walk in the corridors 
tailor of the Rue de Holder caused the Count de Whenever spoken to he replied with great court- 
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esy, but he never entered the cells of his com- 
panions, or invited tllem to visit him. During 
the five years of his imprisonment he was not 
once seen to open a book, to read a newspaper, 
or to do any work whatever. He passed entire 
days standing before his window, in full dress, 
with his coat buttoned to his throat. His linen 
had given out, but his boots were scrupulously 
polished each morning by a fellow-prisoner. He 
never bathed, but his handsome black beard was 
always as carefully combed and perfumed as if 
he was going to a ball. Two letters only reach- 
ed him, and two visitors only called during these 
five years. 

The first time, about two years after his in- 
c^cBwi !^VP eifchijyBrc(htor appeared at the wicket, 
and the following conversation ensued : 

“ Monsieur Count, you have done me the 
honor to send for me ; what can I do for youl” 

** Sir, I have exhausted my personal resources ; 
a gentleman like ^lyself can not live on the pris- 
on allowance of sixteen sous per day. Since 
you believe me gopd for six thousand francs, I 
will pay you a greater sum when 1 have sold 
my estates in Dalmatia.” 

“ That appears just. Monsieur Count : how 
much do you desire 1” 

** I wish fifty francs a month.” 

You shall have them. I am too happy to 
be useful to you. Is that all you desire 1” 

Absolutely all ; and I am very grateful to 
you.” 

Do not speak of that, I beg of you ; I am 
your servant, my dear Monsieur Count.” 

During three years the fifty francs a month 
were regularly supplied by the tailor. 

In 1843 the tailor reappeared, followed by 
two porters carrying a heavy trunk. 

‘‘ Monsieur Count,” said he, “ I have received 
the letter with which you honored me, and I 
accept your propositions. I place you at lib- 
erty, and I have brought you effects suitable to 
your rank. You will find, also, a watch, chain, 
pins, rings, eye-glass — every thing of the best 
description. Here is a purse of five hundred 
francs in gold for the fifteen days that you de- 
sire to pass in Paris for relaxation. These five 
hundred francs are for your petty expenses, for 
I have taken the liberty to pay in advance for 
an apartment and domestic at y#ur orders in 
the Hotel des Princes. My notary is coming, 
and we will arrange the security for all my ad- 
vances, now amounting to eighteen thousand 
francs, to which it will be necessary to add 
three thousand francs that I shall give my clerk, 
who, at the expiration of the fortnight, will post 
to Dalmatia with you, paying your joint ex- 
penses, and bringing mo back my money.” 

The contract was duly signed, and the release 
given. The Count faithfully amused himself 
during his carnival of fifteen days, according to 
his stipulation. On the sixteenth he left with 
the clerk, who never had made a more agree- 
able journey. But on his return, he was obliged 
to announce to the munificent tailor, that owing 
to previous incumbrances ,on the estates of the 


Count, it was exfiremely doubtful whether ho 
would ever receive a hundred crown* for his 
twenty-one thousand francs. 

Imprisonment for debt, like most cruel reme- 
dies for social misfortunes, seldom attains the 
desired end. An honest mkn will pay if he can ; 
a dishonest one can evade justice even within 
prison walls ; and for the unfortunate it becomes 
a double evil. It was powerless to open Colo- ^ 
nel Swan's purse, because its strings were tied 
by principle. It was equally futile in contact 
with the obstinacy of Nadir Mirza Shah, who 
preferred his prejudices to his freedom, and 
chose rather to carouse in the cell of a jail, than 
to wound his pride by«paying a fine which would 
have transferred his festivity to a palace. The 
tailor shut up the count in close confinement 
for five years for six thousand francs ; and at 
the end of the time was swindled by him out 
of twenty-one thousand. These cases are char- 
acteristic of a large class. But the pains and 
penalties of incarceration fall heaviest on the 
poor debtors whom misfortune has pursued with 
a heavy hand until they are left powerless for 
exertion in the grasp of avarice, or withered in 
heart and mind by the exactions of inflexible 
severity. The race of Shylocks will never ex- 
pire except with the razing of dungeons for 
debtors. The thoroughly vicious are seldom 
caught. To the unfortunate it becomes a liv- 
ing tomb. Respectability is blighted, enterprise 
chained, the mind paralyzed, and the poor debtor 
is reduced to a chrysalis state. He is fortunate 
if his better qualities and intelligence are not ex- 
tinguished in the heavy atmosphere of his cell, 
or transformed into mischievous tendencies or 
reckless desires, while his destitute family are 
left a prey to vice or want. Glichy from its first 
days has been stained with the blood of suicides, 
and haunted with the ravings of maniacs. One 
poor workman, who had seen sold for a debt of 
three hundred francs his humble furniture, agd 
even the clothes of himself and his wife and in- 
fants, was here confined, after being divested 
of every thing but his naked ajms wherewith 
he could gain a subsistence for his family. By 
what process these were to supply them with 
food, and to pay his debt when confined between 
the stone-walls of a cell, none but a bowelless 
creditor could conceive. Despair overcame his 
reason. He was found the next morning cov- 
ered with gore, and the nmne of his creditor 
traced with a bloody hand on the walls of his cell. 

Confinement,for debt is bad enough of itself, 
but in France it is aggravated by unnecessary 
restrictions and a penurious aliment. The law 
allows eighteen cents a day for the debtor's sub- 
sistence, or thirty francs a month, which he is 


obliged to divide daily as follows : 

' Cents. 

Hire of ftimlture 5 

The right to warm his at a common fire. . 1 

Barber : • 1 

Washing ; 2 

Light 1 

Food 8 


18 
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Such are the resources of the poor debtors. 

' What proportion of these can be withdrawn for 
families it would puzzle the wants of even a 
Lilliputian to decide. The number anniwlly 
confined in Clichy is 660 to 600 ; of whom about 
one-fourth are single persons, and over two- 
thirds have children. Wives are separated from 
husbands by being confined in a separate build- 
ing. They are allowed no intercourse, ex- 
cept in a common parlor, in the presence of a 
guardian. 

Another anomalous feature of this system is, 
that the director of the prison becomes pecu- 
niarily responsible in case of the escape oPone 
of his prisoners. This ib rarely attempted, as 
the chances of final escape are very limited in 
a city like Paris.^ Mr. G., one of the directors, 
said to the Prefect of the Police, who had re- 
minded him of his pecuniary responsibility ; “ I 
am able tb respond for a few thousand francs, 
and I should satisfy the obligation if the debt 
was small. But if, notwithstanding my vigi- | 
lance, a debtor of an hundred thousand francs j 
should escape, I should open immediately the I 
gates to all others. It is as well to be respons- 
ible for several millions as for a hundred thou- 
sand francs, if one can no more pay the lesser 
sum than the greater.” 

It is a significant fact in, (he annals of im- 
prisonment for debt in the Department of the 
Seine, that of 3566 debtors discharged during 
six years, 607 only owe their enlargement to 
the payment of their debts. 


The souvenirs of the prisons of Paris include 
the history of France, ^t were well if, with 
the disappearance of the walls of La Force, all 
its deplorable associations could have been as 
readily erased. Not one stone of the Bastile 
has been left upon another. A column of liberty 
announces the site of that fortress of tyranny ; 
yet no existing prison of stone and mortar, with 
its iron gates and gloomy cells in all their dread- 
ful reality, stands half so conspicuous to the 
eye as that which is palpable to the imagination. 
It will exist as the emblem of tyranny through 
all ages, and yet its history^ is not worse than 
that of numerous others. Indeed democracy 
owes it some gratitude as the instrument by 
which aristocracy, in acc(m|dMfawptSmelfMti 
designs, often avenged upmi kindred blood the 
wrongs of the people. 

The dungeons of the Abbaye were the handi- 
craft of monks. The architect, Gomard, in 1635, 
completed the abbey, but reused to build the 
prison. He carried his opposition so far as to 
prevent any laborers from engaging in the work. 
“My brothers,” cried the^Superior, “it is neces- 
sary to finish what the obstinacy of the archi- 
tect refuses to achieve. Let us put our own 
hands to the work, build the jail, and complete 
our sacred edifice.” The brothers obeyed. 

In those days every spiritual and temporal 
power had the privilege of placing in the pillory 
those declared culpable by its special laws. 
There was not a corporation but had its dis- 
tinct code, judges, executioners, racks, and 
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MADEMOISELLE DE SOMBBEVIL SAVING HEB FATHEB. 


prisons. The old historian, Sauval, has left a 
list of twenty-four distinct jurisdictions which 
possessed the right to condemn men to the 
gallows, and the city of Paris to-day, divided 
into numerous municipal divisions, had then 
for the limits of its sub-divisions as many gib- 
bets. The discipline of the Holy Catholic Church 
of that century requited a dungeon,*t>r a “ vade 
in pcLce'' no less than its faith the emblem of 
the cross. If they ever abused their power by 
the persecution of the innocent, fearfully did 
they expiate their want of charity in the slaugh- 
ter of their brethren on this very spot, on the 
2d of September, 1792. Externally and inter- 
nally, it is the most gloomy of all the prisons of 
Paris. It contains several Bubten%nean dun- 
geons, the same, perhaps, on which the old 
monks worked. « 

It was here that Mademoiselle de Sombieuil won 
from the murderers of September the life of her 
father, at the price of drinking a glass of warm 
blood fresh from their still writhing victims. . 

The most touching souvenir of this prison is 
that of the venerable Gazotte, who was also 
saved by his daughter under circumstances more 
grateful to humanity on either side. The even- 
ing before, she had obtained leave to remain 
with him, and had, by her beauty and eloquence, 
interested severtil of his guards in his fate. Con- 
demned, at the expiration of thirty hours of un- 
remitting slaughter, he stepped forth to meet 
his fate. As he appeared in the midst of his 


assassins, his daughter, pale and disheveled, 
threw her arms about him, exclaiming, ‘*You 
shall not reach my father, except through my 
heart !” A cry of pardon was heard, and re- 
peated by a hundr^ voices. The murderers 
allowed her to lead away her father, and then 
coolly turned to recommence their work of 
slaughter on less fortunate prisoners. « 

A little .later, Cazotte separated from his 
daughter, became the victim of the revolution, 
whose excesses he had sd faithfully predicted. 
The sketch by La Harpe of the dinner scene, in 
which his prophecy is made to appear, is one 
of the most remarkable and graphic scenes in 
French literature. • ; ' ’ 

“ It seems to me but yesterday,’* says La 
Harpe, ** and notwithstanding, it was the com- 
mencement of 1786. We wore at dinner at one 
of our fellow-members of the Academy, a great 
lord and wit. The company was numerous, and 
of eveiy class — courtiers, lawyer^, men of let- 
ters, academicians, ' The fare was rich, ac- 
cording to custom. At the dessert, the wines 
of Malvoisie and Constance added to the gayety 
of the company that' aort bf freedom in which 
one docs not always guard a pUrfectly correct 
tone; for it was then alldwablolto do or say any 
thing that would call forth a laugh. Chamfort 
liad read to us his impious and libertine talcs, 
and the grand ladies had listened, without even 
having recourse to a fan.' Then there arose a 
dcli^e of pleasantries and jokes upon religion .- 
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one cited a tirade of the lAicelle ; another re- then be governed by the only phUoaophy, by the 
called the philosophic verses of Diderot. The only reason.” * 

conversation became more serious. They spoke The turn of La Harpe arrived, although he 
with admiration of the revolution which Vol- had purposely kept himself somewhat apart, 
taire had made, and all agreed that it was his '^Plenty ofmiraclcs,” said he, at length, “and 
first title to glory. ‘ He has given a book to you put nothing down to me.” — “ You will see 
hiis century, which is read as well in the ante- there” (replied Cazotte to him) “ a miracle, not 
chamber as the salon.’ One of the company the least extraordinaiy : you will then become 
related to us, choking with laughter, that his a Christian” 

barber had said to him, as he was powdering At this word Christian, in such an assembly 
him, * Do you see, sir, although I am only a of scofiTers, one can imagine the exclamations 
miserable hair-dresser, I have no more religion of laughter, mockery, and derision, 
than any one else.* The^ all concluded that “ Ah !” replied Ghamfort, “ I am reassured ; 
the revolution would not be slow to perfedt its if we are not to perish until La Harpe becomes 
work ; that it was absolutely necessary that a Christian, we shall be immortal.” 
superstition and fanaticism should yield to phi- Then came the turn of the ladies dBR- 
losophy, and that all they had to do was to aal- ess of Grammont took up The conversation, 
culate the epoch when they would see the reign “ As for that,” said she, “ we arc very happy, 
of reason. we women, to pass for nothing in the revolu- 

“ One only of the company had not taken part tions. When I say nothing, it is not that wc 
in the levity of the conversation, and had even do not mix a little in them ; but it is understood 
let drop quietly some pleasantries upon our fine that they do not take notice of us and our sex.” 
enthusiasm. It was Cazotte, an amiable and — “ Your sex, Madame” (it was Cazotte who 
original man, but, unhappily, infatuated with spoke), “ will be no defense this time. It will 
reveries of the future. He took up the conver- be in vain that you do not mingle in them, you 
sation in a serious tone. ‘ Messieurs,’ said he, will be treated as men, without any distinction 
' be content ; you will all see this grand and sub- whatever.” 

lime revolution that you desire so much! You One can readily conceive the finale of this dia- 

know that I am somewhat pf a prophet ; I re- logue. Here it became more and more dramatic 
peat it to you, you will all see it !* and terrible. Cazotte arrived by steps to cause 

“ Here the company shouted ; they joked Ca- greater ladies than duchesses to feel that they 
zotte; they teased him; they forced him to would go to the scaffold — ^princesses of the blood, 
foretell of each what he knew in this coming /ind even more exalted rank than the princesses 
Revolution. Condorcet was the first that pro- themselves. This passed being a play. All 
voked him ; he received this mortal answer. pleasantry ceased. 

*“Ah! we will see,’ said Condorcet, with his “You will see” — another essay of irony by 
saturnine, mocking air ; * a philosopher is not the Duchess of Grammont — “ that he will not 
sorry to encounter a prophet.’ — ‘You, Mon- leave me even a confessor.” — “No, Madame, 
sieur de Condorcet,’ replied Cazotte, ‘you will you will not have one; neither you nor any 
expire extended upon the pavement of a cell ; person. The last victim who, by an act of grace, 
you will die by poison, which you have taken will have one, vfill be — ” 
tp cheat the executioner ; the poison which the He stopped a moment. “ Indeed ! who then 
happiness of that time will force you always to is the happy mortal that will enjoy this prerog- 
carry about you.’ ” ative'*” Cazotte slowly replied, “ It is the last 

They were semewhat astonished at this species that will remain to him, and this person will be 
of pleasantry, spoken in so serious a tone, but the King of France.” 

soon began to reassure themselves, knowing The master of the house arose brusquely, and 
that the good man Cazotte was subject to every one with him; but not before Cazotte 
dreams. This time it was Chamfort that re- had predicted his own death by the executioner, 
turned to the charge with a laugh of sarcasm. What a sibject for a painter ! The assem- 
Hc received an answer in his turn. blage of these master-wits of France at the fes- 

“ You, Monsieur Chamfort, you will cut your tive board, unconsciously scoffing at the fate 
veins with twenty-two strokes of the razor, and then ripe to swallow them in its inexorable 
notwithstanding you will not die until some jaws ; a modern Belshazzar-fcast, mocking at 
months after.” the Daniel that foretold .the coming tempest, 

Then it was the turn of Vicq d’Azir, M. de and awakening only from their dream of phi- 
Nicolai, de Bailly, de Malesherbes, de Rouchcr, losophy and rd'gn of reason to find themselves 
All of whom were present. Each who touched in prison or on a scaffold. The prophecy was 
Cazotte received a shock in return, and each true. La Harpe has, in his narrative, given^it 
shock was a thunder-stroke that killed him. strength and effect ; but, as he justly remarks, 
The word scaffold was tbfc perpetual refrain. their several destinies were more marvelous 
“ Oh ! it’s a wager,*’ cried they on all sides ; than the pirophecy. La Harpe became a Chris- 
“he has sworn to exterminate us all.” — “No, tian, and survived the reign of terror and the 
it is not I that have sworn it.”— “ But shall we dynasty of reason. 

then be subjected by the Turks or Tartars 1” — Of all the prisons of Paris, the Conciergerie 
“ Not at all, I have alieady told you. You will is the most interesting, from its antiquity, asso- 
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ciation§, and mixed style of architecture, uniting I 
as it were the horrors 4Pfthe dungeons of the Mid- 
dle Ages with the more humane system of con- I 
finement of the present century. It exhibits in 
its mongrel outline the progressive ameliorations 
of humanity toward criminals and offenders, 
forming as it were a connecting link between 
feudal barbarity and modern civilization. As a 
historical monument it is unsurpassed in inter- 
est by any other of this capital. Situated in 
the heart of old Paris, upon the lie de la Cite, 
separated from the Seine by the Quai de 1’ Horo- 
loge, it is one of a cluster of edifices pregnant 
with souvenirs of sufiicient importance in the 
annals of France, for each to supply a volume 
TH«s 6 buildingsare the Sainte Chapelle,” the 
Prefecture de Poiicd| and the Palais de Justice, 
formerly the residence of the French monarchs. 
The Conciergerie, which derives its name from 
concierge, or keeper, was anciently the prison 
of the palace. It is now used chieily as a place 


of detention for pe/sons during their trial. The 
recent alterations have greatly diminished the 
gloomy and forbidding eflect of its exterior, but 
sufficient of its old character remains to perpet- 
uate the associations connected with its former 
uses, and to preserve for it its interest as a relic 
of feudalism. The names of the two turrets 
flanking the gateway. Tour de C^sar and Tour 
Boubec, smack of antiquity. Compared with 
Cssar, however, its age is quite juvenile, being 
under nine hundred years. At the east comer, 
there is a tall square tower, containing a remark- 
able clock, the first seen in Paris, the movements 
of which were made in 1370, by Henry de Yic, 
a German. It has been recently restored, and 
is one of the most curious bijoux of sculpture 
w^ich have been bequeathed to us by the revival 
of the arts. 

In this same tower hung the bell, known as 
the ** tocsin du Palais,** which repeated the sig- 
nal for the massacre of St. Barthelemi, given 
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from the church of St. Gdlmaiii I’Auxenois. 
The low grated gateway through which passed 
those condemned to die upon the Place de Greve 
etill exists. The Bridge of Sighs has not been 
witness to more anguish of mind and physical 
torture than this same ominous dungeon door.- 
The aspect of this portion of this ancient prison, 
its dark corridors, with their low ponderous 
vaulted roofs and arched staircases, is peculiarly 
sinister, suggesting the mysterious horrors of a 
political inquisition, unexcelled in this respect 
by the entrances to the subterranean dungeons 
of the Doges of Venice. 

The people of Paris, through all time, will 
bear the reproach of the piassacres of September^ 
1792, the horrors of which are indelibly affixed 
to this jail. But impartial justice Will recall ^e 
fact that five centuries previous a Duke of Bur- 
gundy perpetrated within its walls a still. more 
fearful slaughter of his .unarmed .and unresisting 
countrymen, destroying by smoke and tire those 
that he could not reach by the sword. 

There is a retributive justice to be traced in 
the history of every institution resulting from 
the inhumanity of man to his fellow man that 
carries with it a warning as legible as the “ Mcne, 
Afewe, Tekel, Upharsiny” on the palace walls of 
Babylon. The Conciergeric was for centuries 
the stronghold and prison of feudalism, and the 
repository of its criminal justice. It was stored 
with its diabolical inventions to rack human 
nerves and to excruciate human flesh, agonizing 
the body so that the soul should disown truth, 
or that shrinking humanity should he forced to 
confess crimes which otherwise would have 
slumbered unrevealed until the day when all 
secrets will he disclosed. It faithfully served 
its aristocratic builders, but when Louis XI. 
and later, the Cardinal Richelieu, succeeded in 
erecting a Kingdom of France upon the ruins 
of feudal power, the Conciergerie received into 
its cells its late lords, and avenged in their fall 
the blood that they had so often spilt. 

A description of the various instruments of 
torture which ^ere employed even as late as the 
letter part of the reign of Louis XVI., scarcely 
sixty years since, by the judiciary of France, 
would now be received with incredulity. Yet 
this species of human butchery is so recent and 
was so long sanctioned by the highest civil and 
religious authorities, that one may readily be 
pardoned for a shudder at its recollection, not 
without a fear that human nature might in one 
of its avenging paroxysms recall so terrible an 
auxiliary of hate. 

By a singular freak of time, the oldest legible 
entry in the archives of the Conciergerie is that of 
the incarceration of the regicide Ravaillac, dated 
16th May, 1610. His sentence, pronounced by 
Parliament, on the 27th of May, was as follows : 

To be conducted to the (Place de Greve, and 
there upon a scaiTold tq have his breasts, arms, 
thighs, and calves of his legs lacerated with red 
hot pincers, his right hand, which had held the 
knife with which he committed the said ' parri- 
cide,* to be burned off in a fire of sulphur, and into 


all his wounds to be thrown melted lead, boiling 
oil, burning pitch, and wail and sulphur mingled. 
This done, his body to be drawn and dismem- 
bered by four horses, and afterward consumed 
by fire, and his ashes thrown to the winds.” 
Such were the lender mercies of the Parliament 
of France in 1610, repeated with aggravated 
horrors more than a century later upon Damiens, 
by the Boisrhon ” Bien Ainve." It is necessary 
to recall to 'mind the judicial barbarities perpe- 
trated in the name of justice in this country, 
that we may rightly appreciate the services ren- 
dered, humanity in their abolition by the phi- 
losophy that gave birth to the revolution ; in 
this instance the more conspicuous, when we 
reflect that religion had long Iqg^ tQ^eiB«adif» 
tional terror by its perveKod sanction. The 
iron collar of Ravaillac and the tower of Da- 
miens, at present the warming-room of the 
prisbn, still serve to transmit to posterity the 
double recollection of their crimes and the ap- 
palling tortures to which they were subjected 
previous to their final execution. Their diabol- 
ical ingenuity has failed to stay a single attempt 
on “ sacred majesty,” as almost every ruler of 
France has since repeatedly borne witness ; so 
that now the inheritors of the “ divine right” 
content themselves by simply bestowing upon 
their assassins the sudden death which is the 
just penalty of their crime. 

The Conciergerie has repeatedly home wit- 
ness to the lofty resolution and unshaken firm- 
ness of woman ; the result, it mn^t in sorrow 
be confessed, as often of hardened guilt as of 
conscious innocence. It is strange that virtue 
and vice in the extremity of death, should so 
nearly resemble each other. I am tempted to 
give a few examples, leaving to the reader his 
own inferences upon the strange problem of 
human nature. 

In 1617, Eleonore Galigai, the wily and ambi- 
tious confidante of Marie de Medicis, fell a vic- 
tim to stronger arts than her own. Corruption, 
treachery, prostitution of honors, treasure, and 
employments, were all practices too common 
with the accusing courtiers and great lords, fur 
them to venture to condemn her upon such 
grounds. Not one was to be found to cast the 
first stone of a just condemnation. The parlia- 
ment accusediher of Judaism and sorcery. In 
the chamber of torture they tasked her if she 'were 
really possessed. She replied, that she had never 
been possessed, except with the desire to do 
good. She was then asked if she had sorcery 
in her eyes. “ The only sorcery,” said she, 
laughing, “ that I am guilty of, is the sorcery of 
wit and intelligence.** 

Certain books having been found at her hotel, 
they questioned her in regard to their character. 
“ They serve to teach me that I know nothing.’’ 
Next they sought to discover by what sacrile- 
gious means she had acquired her influence over 
the queen. She replied, “That she had sub- 
dued a weak soul by the strength of her own.V 

Such replies being little edifying to her suc- 
cessors in intrigue and chicanery, they destroy- 
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EXECUTION OF ELEONORE OALIOAl. 


ed the tongue they could not subdue, by giving 
her head to the ax. j 

In the latter part of the seventeenth centuiy, 
political hate, or private interest and revenge, | 
had taken the more subtle and less conspicuous . 
shape of impoisonment. The crime was aris- j 
tocratic, and so were its victims. The person j 
who affrighted Paris with the fifst pinch of the 
“powdre de succession,"^ was a lady aflld a “mar- | 
quiso.“ In 1680, the common talk of Paris and 
A'ersaillcs was of poisons and ^their effects. 
Deaths were frequent and mysterious ; the ' 
causes so subtle as to elude detection. It was 
finally discovered that the vender of the poison | 
was a woman known by the name of La Voisine. j 
She had succeeded to the fatal secrets of the ' 
laboratory of Madame dc Brin villiersf the “mar- 
quise,” who four ^cars before, after being sub- j 
jected to torture, had expiated her crimes on 
the scaffold. It was now the turn of La Voisine. 
rinlike the marquise, who was beautiful, spirit- | 
uelle, and accomplished, she was gross, ugly, and , 
brutal. The marquise feared the torture, and , 
confessed all and perhaps more crimes than she | 
had committed. La Voisine, on the contrary, ' 
scoffed at the instruments of torture, and mocked 
alike the judges and executioners. She seemed 
exalted above fear or suffering, by the very en- 
thusiasm of wickedness. No martyr to religion 
evfr showed more firmness, and indifference to 
all that is most appalling to human nerves. She 
even accused herself of impossible crimes, in 
the excitement of her deprated pride, glorifying 
VoL. VII.— No. 41 .— Q,q 


herself by the intensity of her abominable pas- 
sions. She joked with the lieutenant of police ; 
sho laughed at her keepers ; she drank with the 
soldiers that watched her ; she spat in contempt 
upon the engines of torment ; she parodied mo- 
desty by an indecent arrangement of her dress : 
she sang, for fear that they would pity her; she 
insulted the tribunal when interrogated; she 
blasphemed if they spoke of God ; she curscii^ 
when she feared that she should faint under the 
torture ; she did all that it was possible for hu- 
man depravity to do, exhafisting in its folly and 
crime the very dregs of sin. 

When the officers entered the chamber of 
torture of the Conciergerie to read her sentence, 
she bowed herself as indecently as possible, al- 
most touching the earth, and coolly said, “ Gen- 
tlemen, I salute you and then proceeded t<v 
interrupt the recital with songs, blasphemies, 
and insults. 

“ You are condemned,” said the president — 
“ for impieties, poisonings, artifices, misdeeds., 
thefts, and complots against the lives of persons, 
for sacrilege, and other crimes without number, 
such as homicide in fact and intention, as cul- 
pable of diabolical practices and treason — to 
make honorable amends at the door of Notn- 
Dame— ” 

“A wonder!” cried Laf Voisine; “we shall 
see the devil in the holy water — ” 

“ And to be conducted to the Place de Greve. 
to be burned, and your ashes thrown to the 
wii^.” « 
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“ Which will waft them to hell, I hope,” ex- 
claimed the incorrigible woman. 

” You are also condemned to submit to re- 
newed torture, to extract from you the names of 
accomplices not yet given.*' 

'‘You have only to choose them among your 
great lords and noble ladies. Have they not 
prevented me by their- folly from continuing my 
own profession of an accoucheur. They com- 
menced by asking of me secrets of the future, 
and I have drawn their cards and given them 
the most brilliant horoscopes; they then de- 
manded of me “yio/fs de jeunease^'' and I have 
sold them pure water under the guise of water 
of youth. They have asked of me some grains 
of that powder of succession which succeeded 
so well with Madame de Drinvilliers, and I6iave 
given them my strongest poisons. You now 
know all my accomplices.” 

“And, finally, ” continued thejudge, “you are 
condemned to submit to the torture extraordin- 
ary.” 

“ I shallanswer the best I can, Monsieur Judge. 
,]3in4 me^ with my hands behind my back, lash 
my jpgs with cords, lay me down upon the 
wooden horse” (an instrument of torture) ; “ tor- 
l ire mo at your leisure ; I will continue to laugh, 
4 blaspheme, tp regretting all the while 
. that you do not put .a jittletwine in your water.” 
(The species of torture was to cause the prisoner 
to swallow several .quarts of water by means of 
a little stream trickling slowly into the mouth.) 
“ Go on ! courage ! Judge and ^executioner, I 
ready !” 

First pot of water for the to^um ordi- 
nary,” ®aid the judge, making a sign fo the 
executioner. 

“ To your health !” replied La Voisine. 

The “ question” was begun by two large pints 
of cold water turned, drop by drop, into the 
mouth of the criminal. When the jug was 
Emptied they turned three epokes of the wooden 
horse, elongating the limbs until the tendons 
were ready to snap. « 

“ You are* right, my friends ; one should 
grow at all ages. I always grumbled at being 
toe small. I wish to be as large as my sister 
Drinvilliers.” 

“Second pot of the ordinary,” ordered the 
judge. 

“ May God render it back to you,'* exclaimed 
the poisonlir. 

They emptied the second jug. The horse 
was stretched anew. The bones of the old 
woman cracked and snapped under the torture. 
Seven jugs of water were successively emptied 
down her throat, drop by drop — one continuous 
strangulation — a hundred deaths condensed into 
a few hours. Upon the advice of the physician 
La Voisine was resuscitated. They placed her 
upon a mattress ne^r the fire. If the gradual 
insensibility of the criminal had been protracted 
torture, the slow revival was a ^eatcr agony. 

Returned to her cell at midnight, I^a Voisine 
sought daily to pass her time in riotous indul- 
gences. She shallowed fourteen pints of 


water : she demanded y> drink fourteen bottles 
of wine. 

It is to Madame de S^vign6 that we are in- 
debted for a narrative of her last moments. 
True to her. fanaticism of wickedness, she 
feasted with her guards, sang drinking songs, 
and mangled as she was in every limb, spared 
not herself from the most scandalous excesses 
of debauchery. It was in vain that they at- 
tempted to recall her tO' serious thoughts, and 
recommended that she should chant an Ave or 
a Salve ; she chanted both in derision, and then 
slept. Neither force nor torture could wring 
from her the required confession ; even when 
chained to the fatal pile, she swore constantly, 
and contrived five or six j^imes to lllrow T^lOrom 
her the burning straw with whicli she was en- 
veloped ; but, at last, the fire prevailed ; she 
was lost t3 sight, and her cinders borne aloft 
by the eddying current of air, where Madame 
de Sevigne, with a levity that' does no credit to 
her heart, says they still arc. 

The life of Cartouche, the grand robber, par 
excellenfe^ suggests many a striking parallel 
with that of the “ Grand Monarch.” It would 
be a curious and instructive history, if my space 
permitted, to show the congeniality of princi- 
ples and actions between Louis XIY. and the 
most dexterous and munificent of bandits. Ver- 
sailles lodged the one, and the Conciergerie the 
other. Which was the greater criminal, when 
weighed in the balance of the King of kings, it 
is not for a fellow-sinner to decide. Each ad- 
mirably acted his part in the estimation of the 
world. The evil done by the one perished 
with him ; the vanity, lust, pride, and bigotry 
of the other still weighs upon the energies and 
industry of France. The king died peacefully 
in his bed, in the comfortable l)elief of passing 
from fii9 temimral kingdom to a brighter inherit- 
ance abov^. The robber perished on the wheel, 
amid the Jeers of the populace and the curiosity 
of fine ladies. It is devoutly to be hoped that 
the breed of each is extinguished. 

To visit the Conciergerie and not recall the 
imago of the most illustrious and innocent suf- 
ferer of all that have hallowed its walls by ex- 
amples of piety and resignation* would be to 
refuse a tribute to those sentiments which most 
dignify human nature, and reconcile us to 
its mingled weakness and grandeur. The dun- 
geon of Marie Antoinette is now an expiatory 
chapel, with nothing to recall its original condi- 
tion except the souvenirs connected with the 
sufterings by which she so dearly expiated the 
frivolties and thoughtlessness of her early ca- 
reer. To add the bitterness of contrast, and 
the contact of vice with virtue, to her end, she 
was dragged to the scaffold in an open cart, in 
company with a prostitute, guilty of having cried 
in a cabaret, “ Vive la reined The poor girl, 
still capable in her abasement of appreciating 
the intended insult to the Queen of France, 
knelt at her feet, and humbly said to her, as 
they drove to their joint death, “ Madame, ma- 
dame, forgive me for dying with your Majesty.” 
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1 believe there ie but one species of natural 
or artificial violence to which mankind do not 
in time become, if not reconciled, at least reck- 
less or indifferent. Famine, pestilence, war, 
and civil calamities in time cease to affright or 
warn. Human nature with its versatility of 
powers, for good or evil, soon recofleiles itself 
under one aspect or the other to any inevitable 
condition, however terrible its first appearance. 
The exception is the earthquake. The first 
shock is the least fearful ; every succeeding one 
increases trepidation and destroys self-posses- 
sion. The prisoners of the Gonciergerie were 
almost daily, decimated by the guillotine during 
the reign of terror ; yet their daily amuatTMnt 
was to play at chafes and the— •guitotne. 
Both sexes and all ranks assembled in one of 
the halls. They formed a revolutionary tribunal 
— choosing accusers and judges, and parodixing 
the gestures and voice of Fouquier Tinville and 
his coadjutors. Defenders were named; the 
accused were taken at hazard. The sentence 
of death followed close on the heels of the ac- 


cusation. They simulated the toilet of the con- 
demned, preparing the neck for the knife, by 
feighing to cut the hair and collar. The sen- 
tenced were attached to a chair reversed, to 
represent the guillotine. The knife was of 
wood, and as it fell, the individual, male or 
female, thus sporting with their af^roaehing 
fate, tumbled down as if actually struck by the 
iron blade. Often, while engaged in this play, 
they were interrupted by the terrible voice of 
the public crier, calling over the “ names of the 
brigands who to-day Imve gained the lottery of 
the holy guillotine.’* 

Imperfect as are these souvenirs of this cele- 
brated jail, I should be doing injustice to the 
most interesting of all, were I to omit the last 
night of the Girondists, that antique festivity, 
the greatest triumph jof philosophy ever wit- 
nessed by palace or prison*walls. Those fierce, 
theoretical deputies who had so recently sent to 
the scaffold the King and Queen of France, were 
now on their way thither. Christianity teaches 
mez^to live in peaceful humility, and to die with 
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hopeful resignation. . The 'last hour of a true 
believer is calmly joyous. Here was an oppor- 
tunity for infidelity to assert its superiority in 
£ath, as it had claimed for itself the greatest 
good in life. Let us be just to even these de- 
luded men. They had played a terrible rdle in 
the history of their country, and they resigned 
themselves to die with the same intrepidity with 
which they had staked their existence upon the 
success of their policy. They made it a death 
fete, each smiling, as he awaited the dread mes- 
sage, and devoting his latest moments to those 
displays of intellectual rivalry, which had so 
long united them in life. Mainvielle, Dhcos, 
Gensonne, and Boyer * Fonfrede, abandoned 
themselves to gayety, wit, and revelry, repeat- 
ing their own verses with friendly rivalry, stim- 
ulating their companions to every species of in- 
fidel folly. Viger sang amorous songs ; Dnprat 
related a tale; Gensonne repeated the Mar- 
sellaise ; while Vergniaud alternately electrified 
them with his eloquence, or discoursed philo- 
sophically of their past history and the unknown 
future upon which they were about to enter. 
The discussion on poetry, literature, and gen- 
eral topics was animated and brilliant : on God, 
religion, the immortality of the soul, grave, elo- 
quent, calm, and poetic. The walls of their 
prison echoed to a late hour4n the morning to 
their patriotic cries, and were witness to their 
paternal embraces. The corpse of yalaz6, the 


only one of their number who by a voluntary 
death eluded the scaffold^, remained in the cell 
with them. 

The whole scene was certainly the greates', 
wildest, and most dramatic ever bom of courage 
and reason. Yet throughout their enthusiasms 
their appears a chill of uncertainty, and an in- 
tellectual coldness that appalls the conscience. 
We feel that for the Girondists it was a con- 
sistent sacrifice to their theories and lives ; but 
for a Christian and patriot, a sad and unedify- 
ing spectacle. While histoiy can not refuse 
her tribute of admiration to high qualities, even 
when misdirected, she is equally bound to re- 
cord the errors and repeat the warnings to be 
derived from those who claim for themsebpvs a 
space in her pages. The Kves of the Girondists 
as well as their deaths, were a confused drama 
I of lofty aspirations, generous sentiments, and 
noble sacrifices, mingled with error, passion, 
and folly. Their character possesses all the 
cold brilliancy of fireworks, which excite our 
admiration but to be chillqd with disappoint- 
ment at their speedy eclipse. Their death scene 
was emphatically a spectacle. It possessed 
neither the simple grandeur of the death of 
Socrates, nor the calm and trustful spirit that 
characterized the dying moments of Washing- 
ton ; the one yielding up his spirit as a heathen 
philosopher; the other dying as a Christian 
statesman. 
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conduits. The others of the triumvirate swal* 
low up the rest, excepting only about two 
thousand miles, which swell the floods of 
the Potomac and Lake Erie. From its sources 
among the western outposts of the Catskills, 
the Susquehanna makes a devious journey' 
of five hundred miles through the southern 
counties of New York, the entire breadth of 
Pennsylvania, and a portion of Maryland, 
when it is lost in the waters of the Chesa^ 
peake. It drinks up in its course innumer- 
able streams, many which — 

“But for other rivers nijfh, 

Might well themselves be deem'd of dignity^” 

Chief among these vassals are the Tioga, 
the Northwest Branch, and the Juniata, 
which come from the far-off declivities of 
the Alleghenies, in the western part of the 
State. The Susquehanna is generally broad 
and shallow, and is broken by > bars and ra- 
pids, which, but for artificial aid, would pre- 
vent all navigation. The ^oods iiv spring 
and autumn time swell the* waters somc- 
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THE SUSQUEHANNA. 

BY T. ADDISON RICHARDS. 

T he great State of Pennsylvania is drained 
by the Susquehanna, the Delaware, and the 
Ohio rivers. More than one-half of its wide 
area of forty-seven thousand square miles is 
tributary to the first and noblest of these grand 


times to an extra elevation of twenty feet or 
more. It is at these seasons that the great 
rafts of lumber which the intervals have ac- 
cumulated, are floated off to market. 

The, passage . of theife rafts dowi^the angry 
stream, and their brave battles with the oppos- 
ing shoals is a gallant and stirring sight. The 
lifting of the waters is a gala event with the 
hardy dwellers “ on Susquehanna’s side but 
the Joke is sometimes — astthe best of jokes may 
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be — carried too far. Now and then, not the rafta 
6nly, but the unfclled foreats, the inhabitanta, 
houses, farms, and shores, arO swept away. In 
the spring of 1784, ^a terrible disaster of this 
kind nearly filled the adventurous settlers* cup 
of misfortune, already deeply mixed with the 
iTiisekries of civil and foreign war. The horrors 
of these scenes are not unfrequently relieved by 
the most ludicrous incidents and positions. On 
one such occasion, an entire family of several 
gcnerafions, with the whole stock of cattle, 
horses,. P^iar dogs, cats, and rats were found 
huddled together on the extreme point of a 
small island elevation. 

From the top of yonder tall tree, a curious 
voyager is gazing in wonderment upon the 
nautical achievements of astonished chairs and 
tables, bedsteads and beds, whose occupants 
have, like the sluggard iii the song, been awak- 
ened too soon, but not to slumber again.'* So 
summary and arbitrary *are the freshet'r writs 
of ejectment, that the laziest must, perforce, 
obey, and that, too, right speedily. 

But to return to our topography. Pennsyl- 
vania, though much inferior to many other 
States in la^scape Charms, yet offers rich re- 


wards for the li^ors of the tourist. The rivers 
and the mountain-passes which they traverse, 
are the chief dispensers of these rewards. The 
Delaware and its tributaries, the Lackawaxan. 
the Lehigh, and the Schuylkill, unfold fresh 
pages of interest at every turn. The West- 
Branch and the Juniata are richly-Iadcn port- 
folios, crowded with novel and varied pictures ; 
but above all, the Susquehanna is the Alpha 
and the Oihcga of Nature's gifts to the Key- 
stone State — the first and noblest in beauty, 
as it is in extent and position. Hither the 
artist, who scents the beautiful by instinct, as 
infallibly as the bee detects the fragrant flower, 
flies and settles, and is content.' From its rip- 
pling mountain-springs to its vast and swelling 
debouche^ every step of this noble river is amidst 
the picturesque, whether flowing in broad and 
placid expanse through the great sun-lit val- 
leys, or gliding in ghostly shade at the base of 
lofty hills, or wildly disputing the way with ob- 
structing rock and precipice. 

Upon the banks of the Susquehanna may be 
found an epitome of the ^scenery of the State ; 
and in like manner the Susquehanna may be 
justly studied in the region of Wyoming. At 
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least this famous vallej is, for many reasons, a 
capital point at whic^ to rendezvous for the 
lovers of the river ; and thither, therefore, we 
will hasten without longer delay. 

Wyoming is a classic and a household name. 
At our earliest intelligence, it takes its place in 
our hearts as the label of a treasured packet of 
absorbing history and winning romance. It 
is the key which unlocks the thrilling recollec* 
tion of some of the most tragical scenea in our 
national history, and some of the sweetest im- 
aginations of the poet. Every fancy makes a 
Mecca of Wyoming. 

Thus sings Halleck : 

“ When lilh was in its bud and blosoming, 

Ar.«!^aterH gushing flrora the fountain spring 
Of pure enthusiast thoijght, dimin’d tny young eyes. 

As by ttie poet borne, on unseen wing, 

1 lireathed in Taney, ’neath ttiy cloudless skies, 

The summer’s air, and heard her echoed harmonies.” 

The pen of Campbell and the pencil of Turner 
have taken their loftiest and most unbridled 
flights in praise of Wyoming, and though they 
have changed, they have not flattered its beauties. 
“ Nature hath made thee lovelier than the power 
Even oT Campbell’s {leii hath pictured — ” 

Again, Halleck says of the mythical Gertrude, 
the fair spirit of Wyoming, and of the real 
maidens of the land : 

Ihit Gertrude, in her loveliness and bloom. 

Hath many a model here ; for woman’s eye, 

111 court or cottage, wheresoe’er her home. 

Hath a heart-spell too holy and too high 

To be o'orpraised, even by her worshiper — Poesy.” 

Such a “heart-spell” unreachable, has the 
smile and gladness of Nature ; the sunny sky. 


the rustling trees, the dancing waiers, and the 
frowning hills — a heart-spell which the feeble- 
ness of Art is powerless to approach, and for 
which its most boasted tricks of form and light, 
shade, effect, and color, are but wretched sub- 
stitutes. Who indeed can paint like Nature ! 

The Valley ofWyoming (Large Plains) covers 
a magnificent stretch of twenty miles, and spreads 
out on either side of the river, in flats and bot- 
toms of unsurpassed richness and fertility. Mr. 
Muior, a resident, and the author of a valuable 
history ofWyoming, says of the physique of the 
valley : “ Though now generally cleared and cul- 
tivate, to protect the soil from floods a fringe 
of trees is left along each bank of the river — the 
sycamore, the elm, and more especially the black 
walnut ; while here and there scattered through 
the fields, a huge shell-bark yields its summer 
shade to the weary laborers, and its autumn 
fruit to the black and gray squinel, or the rival 
plow-boys. Pure streams of water come leap- 
ing from the mountains, imparting health and 
pleasure in their course, all of them abounding 
with the delicious trout. Along these brooks, 
and in the swales scattered through the up- 
lands, grow the wild plum and the butternut ; 
wlule, wherever the hand of , the white man has 
sparedf it, the native grape may be gathered in 
unlimited proftision.” 

The valley ofWyoming, with its accumulated* 
attractions of luxuriant soil, delicious climate, 
and picturesque scenery, is of course thickly 
and happily settled. Homestead and cot send 
up their curling smoke from every bosquet and 
dell; and numerous thriving villages within 
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its borders afford all the material comforts of life, 
and all desired social advantages to the people. 

Wilkcsbarre, the principal town, is a populous 
and busy place, near the centre of the valley, 
and in the immediate vicinage of the sites of the 
most memorable scenes in the early history of 
Wyoming. Wilkesbarre is the portal through 
which all tourists enter upon the delights of this 
region. It is speedily, cheaply, and agreeably 
reached from all points : whether from below, 
pta Philadelphia, Harrisburg, and the canal, 
which follows the whole course of the Susque- 
hanna ; from the eastward, through New Jersey ; 
or from the ^rth, hf the Erie Railway. Three 
miles east of Wilkesbarre, Prospect Rock com- 
mands a fine panorama of the entire area of 
Wyoming, with its cottages, towns, and its 
grand western amphitheatre of hills. Near the 
little village of Troy in the distance is detected 
the tall granite shafts erected by the ladies of the 
valley, to l^e memory of the victims of the ter- 
rible conflict fitly known in history as the Mas- 
sacre of Wyoming. 

We are reminded here that it is time we made 
some brief reference to the deeply interesting 
historic associations of our theme. From the 
first settlement of the valley, in 1762, through' a 
long period of twenty years, the afflicted people 
were everlastingly in hot water. Wars, or ru- 
mors of wars, clung to them inexorably. In- 
ternal dr external trouble and quarrel, was the 
never ending fear of one day*, and the realization 
of the next. Their daily bread was concocted 
of forts and barricades and redoubts, negotia- 
tions, truces, stratagems, besiegings, and capit- 
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ulations. First came a long-protracted ci\il 
contest, famous in the ancient chronicle as the 
Pennymite and Yankee war. This struggle, 
which endured twice the length of the siege of 
Troy, was made up of the alternate siicces-ces 
and defeats of the original Y ankce settlers, under 
the claims and auspices of Connecticut, and the 
opposing Pennsylvanians, who sought to dis- 
lodge and oust them. Battles, negotiations, and 
commissions, fkiled to restore peace, until the 
greater struggle of the Revolution smoothed the 
way for the burial of lesser animosities. The 
Pennymite war, distressing enough as it doubt- 
less was at the time, and to the unhappy par- 
ties concerned, comes to us now, in all its ups 
and downs, in rather a droll light. 

In 1763, one year after the first settlement, 
the Pennymite contest, and the colony itself, were 
stunned, and for a season prostrated, by an in- 
cursion of the Indian neighbors, who killed or 
scattered all the inhabitants. 

The vicissitudes of the Pennymite war may 
well be forgotten in the fearful memory of that 
one great event which will make Wyoming ever 
memorable in history — ^the fated battle of 1778, 
“ in which,’’ to use the words of the inscription 
upon the monument which commemorates the 
misfortunes of the day, “ a small band of patriot 
Americans, chiefly the undisciplined, the youth- 
ful, and the aged, spared by inefficiency from 
distant ranks of the Republic, led by Colonel 
Zebulon Butler and Colonel Nathan Denison, 
with a courage that deserved success, boldly 
met and bravely fought a combined British, Tory, 
and Indian force, of thrice their number.*’ This 
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memorable battle was fearfully disastrous to the 
colony. The patriots 4ere slain without mercy, 
and with revolting cruelty. Friends and broth- 
ers, in the bestial temper of the hour, fiendishly 
betrayed and slew each other. Large circl6li of 
prisoners were gathered around isolated stones, 
pinioned and held fast, while some murderous 
hand deliberately dispatched them one bygone, 
in rotation. One of these stones,, called Queen 
Esther's Rock, on the old battle-field, and within 
sight of the monument, is still an object of in- 
terest to the curious visitor. Sixteen captives 
were circled around it, while Queen Esther, the 
famous Catharine Montour, brandishing her 
tomahawk, and chanting the death-song, mur- 
derolAly destroyed them one after the other, in 
the order in which tlfby were placed. Neither 
youth, age, nor sex was protection, against the 
horrid fury of the Indians on this awful day. 
All were slain but the few who escaped to the 
mountains, and ofthbso many died a scarcely less 
fearful death from fatigue, or cold, or fiiminc. 

Before continuing, our voyage down the river, 
let us take a hasty peep at the Coal Mines, which 
form a prominent feature in the physique of the 
valley. All the world is familiar with the vast 
mineral resources of Pennsylvania, and particu- 
larly the abundance and richness of its coal 
beds. “ Lehigh” and “ Schuylkill ” are grate- 
ful names to us as we gather round our winter 
fires. The black Cyclopean mouths of the coal 
pits, in the mountain sides of Wyoming, con- 
tinually arrest the eye, and the car is ever and 
anon assailed, on the hill-tops, by the stilled 
thunders of the blasts in the bowels of the earth 


beneath. The even* and moderate temperature 
of the mines makes them an agreeable resort on 
a'aweltering summer’s day. The ibines here, for 
the most part, ascend into the flanks of the hills, 
instead of being reached by shafts, deep down, 
as in other parts of the State. The coal is ex- 
cavated by blasting, and is drawn out by mules’ 
or horses on narrow wooden railways. They 
are lighted only by small lamps attached fo the 
caps of the miners. On the occasion of our first 
visit, our guide left us for a moment, lightless, 
in the narrow ghostly passage. We quickly de- 
tected the rumbling sound of an approaching 
car, 3,nd vainly cast about us for a side nook in 
which to shelter us. *To deepen our alarm, 
there came at this critical moment the many 
echecB of a mighty blast, the thunders of which 
were heightened by the quickly following flash 
of sulphurous light, revealing the whole s^eep 
of the mystic cave, in dreadful distinctness. 
Altogether, we c.vperienced a singularly un- 
pleasant sensation, which made us feel that we 
were a long way from homo, and without a 
friend in the world. Happily we escaped the 
accumulated dangers, and subsequently learned 
to look upon the mines as very comfortable 
nooks, and upon the miners, despite their ter- 
rible visages, as very clever and Christian people. 

Entering our iriA one evening after a hard 
day’s work, we sat us down for a moment, with 
our sketch-box over our shoulder. Our travel- 
stained and generally forlorn aspect attracted 
the inquisitive notice of a gaunt native. 

“ What are yer peddling I” he at length ven- 
tured, after most wistful scrutiny. 
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“ Peddling V* we echoed, half-awakened fronr 
our reverie. 

“ Yes ; what have yer got to sell V* 

O ! ah ! yes ! we are peddling — coal mines !’ 

“Coal mines ! where is they !’* 

“ In the Rocky Mountains,” we answered ; 
and thereupon displayed the pages of our sketch- 
book, showing him the two views, which wc 
have included in the illustrations of this paper. 

This,” said we, “ is the outside, and that is 
the inside of the beds ; that is the way they 
arc to look — ^when we find them !” 

“ O, ye-esi! I seeV* said our friend, with a 
chuckle of dawning comprehension. “ He, he, 
he .' I guess you’re one of them chaps what’s 
gmng ’round making picters ! I’ve seen three 
or four on ^em ’bout here lately. Didn’t mean 
no oflense — ” 

“ Oh, no, not at — ” 

“ Only ( seed yer have a box, and I thought 
yer might have something to sell : and I guess 
yer did sell me — didn’t yerl” 

We acquiesced ; and by way of making the 
amende to our woiinded dignity, were requested 
to “ step up and take something.” As we were 
at length departing, our new fidend called out : 

“ I say you there, mister ! Guess if you don’t 
sell all them coal mines afore you get back, I’d 
like to take a few on ’efti ! be, he, he !” 

The humbler and* less educated dwellers on 
the Susquehanna, as in the'^ruder portions of 
all our new and matter-of-fact land, look upon 
the earnest labors of the artist with wondering 
curiosity ; and when made fully aware of their 


nature, they still think some ulterior purpose 
must be involved — being quite incompetent to 
understand how sturdy young men, and grave 
old men can so devotedly pursue a toil, which 
to them seems so idle. Of the vast moral cfTcct, 
and of the great intellectual blessings of art, 
they have never dreamed ; and scarcely less 
could they be made to comprehend their in- 
debtedness to its lesser results, in the world of 
comforts and conveniences, which make up the 
sunshine of their simple lives. They pay all 
proper reverence to the ingenious implements 
by which their daily labors are so simplified and 
accelerated; to the grace of design and charm 
, of color displayed in the fabrics with which they 
deck their persons ; to the elegance and con- 
venience of the furniture and ornaments whirh 
endear their homes to their hearts ; even to the 
rude pictures of “ Martha Jane,” the “ Belle of 
the Village the “ Soldier’s Farewell,” and 
other affecting or inspiriting subjects which 
cover their simple walls ; but of the connection 
between all this and art— -the great source of all 
the comforts, and refinements^ and delights of 
life — of the progression and perfeetipn of life, 
they have no conception whatever. It is relat- 
ed of the immortal Audubon, that in his devot- 
ed forest wanderings, he was sagely regarded 
with suspicion or pity. An dininent painter 
once amused' us with a narrative of the sum- 
mary manner in which the burly lord of a little 
brook-side ordered him away, as a lazy, good- 
for-nothing vagabond ! Another artist, after 
explaining to a curious observer that be was 


•ktttGhmg hui )ioai0ite«dr that yonder <wm his 
house and his bam, add the fjmce and the pop- 
lar-tree, and the old white horse down there m 
the meadow, thought he had let a little ray of 
the divine hght of art into the benighted mind 
of hiB audience — ^when the audience turned 
abruptly away, with only a contemptuous 
“ pshaw They will scarcely believe that 
man can have no loftier end than merely to 
make pictures ** They raise you, ruderu vdcnSf 
at least, to the eminence of a peddler , and ex- 
press their respect for, and interest in ounce- 
pins, combs, needles, and kindred solemnities 
In a region where gold veins have been newly 
found, a strolling sketcher was eagerly besought 
to re asal some little knowlt dge ot the valuable 
be creto of old Mother*£arth and failed utterly 
to convince the good people that his m>sterioub 
note book was bojia fide nothing more than a 
budget of bkotches of trees and rocks, and w i 
ter tails On the Susquehanna the inhabit nils 
were greatly interested during the visit of our 
party in the various surveys then going on for 
new riilroad routes conbequently, we wen 
universally mist ikc n for engineers , and much 
were we amused at the efforts, adroit or awk 
w ink madt to pump us respecting the direr 
tion of the road at this and that point Of 
course wc humored the dctenuined error, by 
ocLdsion illy alarming a worthy farmer with the 
intimation of an incursion into his garden, or 
ot V whistle and dash through his parlor wm 
dows An amusing chapter might be made of 
the \ irious characters assigned to artists while 
professionally engiged in the country but per- 




hs^ we kavc uiobedlbi th* so^ 
m venturmg even thus ht upim tfcg gmund 
Our particular busuiees in fliui ps|Mr is to 
explore that portion of the Siliquehanna, or 
Crooked Kiver,’’ according to the Indian sig- 
nification of the name^ extenmng from the Valley 
of Wyoming, one hundred miles sooth to the 
mouth of the Juniata Within these limite he 
the mam points of attraction, and a just exam- 
ple of the general character of the whole nver 
North of Wyoming, the mountainous feature is 
preserved for some considerable distance , then 
comes a fine pastoral country of great fertility 
of soil and luxuriance of vegetation Below the 
Juniata, the broken and rugged character of the 
shores continues at intervals and in degrees 
almost to the Chesapeake Ijeaving the valley 
at the south end, wc now come again into the 
mountain passes and for several miles traverse 
the most beautiful portion of the nver a sue 
cession of noble scenes, which bear the same 
relation to the Susqueh'inna that the famous 
Highlands do to the great Hudson Ihe gen 
c ril voyagei may not tarry long here for want 
of suflicient hotel privileges , but the artist 
with whom material comforts are the smallest 
consideration will pitch his tent mtuitivelj 
and in matter of bed and board, thankfully ac 
cept the smallest f^yors This southern exit of 
the great valley is known as Nantuoke One 
of the finest scries of the rapids of the Susque 
hanna, is found here at the Nantiiolf Dam 
Hard by is Nanticokc Mountain and the h mill t 
of West Nanticoke and across the riMr on the 
eastern side is East Nanticoke, or >1 iiitu okc 
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SUSQUEHANNA AT BH1CK8HINNEY. 

briefly, and par excellence — as we say, “Napo- and canal scenery. The post-road on the other 
Icon,” and ** Napoleon III.” side of the canal reveals in its progress yet 

From, all the high grounds around Nanticoke, another set of charming views, 
delicious vistas of the plains of Wyoming feast The frequent recurrence of shoals here affords 

the eye. Hereabouts we selected our frontis- abundant facilities for the vigorous prosecution 
j iece. Mining and boating make up the sum of trade in that great Susquehanna staple — eels, 
of human avocation at Nanticoke — as indeed By the compelling aid of slight stone inclos- 
they do to a greater or less extent through all iires, the descending current and its finny freight 
the course of the river. Beautifully-formed and arc drawn in?b an apex, where the slippery 
^lensely-wooded islands contribute greatly to the gentry ar<f easily secured, 
charms of this part of the Susquehanna. Har- The angular architecture of these weirs, or 
\ ey’s Creek and othp little mountain-streams, traps, adds nothing to the beauty of the waters, 
fall of picturesque falls and fine rocks, drop into though we never introduced them into our 
the river here. sketches without exciting the highest admira- 

A beautiful mountain-picture, near the mouth tion of the rural populations bending over our 
of Harvey’s Creek, has the unusual foreground, easel. Submitting our portfolio, “ by particu- 
in American views, of a ruined bridge, whose lar request,” to the inspection of a native ama- 
vcnerable stone arches would grace the land- teur in Nalfticoke, he expressed his gratification 
scape of the olden time of any country. W^hen at the opportunity of seeing pictures “ in the 
the aflerd^on shades cool the river-walks on rough.” We said something about the *^stufl‘ 
the eastern shore at Nanticoke, it is delightful that dreams are made of but our classicism 
to ramble on the richly-wooded and rock-dotted was not appreciated. 

lawns ; and to gaze far out upon the quiet river Living over again our hours at Nanticoke, 
indolent in the sunshine. Our “view at Nan- we arc reminded mournfully of the fate of one* 
ticokc” is from the beach, looking down the of the merriest of our merry party there, in the 
river, which here spreads out into noble lake- summer of 1862, whom we left ardently pur- 
like expanse. The canal winds along under the suing his happy studies by the mountain and 
hills on the right. The next picture is found brook side — only to hear of him again when we 
some inile or two below, looking back upon the returned soon after to our city home, as having 
broad face of the Nanticoke Mountain. , The gone to that brighter land, where art is perfect- 
tow^^th lying between the canal and the river ed. He was a true, humble, and devoted wor- 
affords a noble walk for many miles ; and is of shipor of nature-— never wearied in watching 
<iq>eeUI interest in the neighborhood of Nanti- . jobn Irvin. Clutew-a young Iiad».p« painter of 
:Coke. It aflords exquisite glimpses both of river bright promise and earnest efibru 
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the changeful expression of her lovely face ; in 
scaling the mountain-piths, or4n exploring the 
tortuous brooks ; he was always the hopeful 
and eager pioneer ; his pleasant companionship 
lighted up for us the dark chambers of the coal- 
beds, or guided our skiff gayly over the threat- 
ening tapids. In our hours of rest, or in pur 
evening strolls, ho scented out the most lus- 
cious peach-tree, as by instinct, and he alighted 
upon melon-patches with the celerity and cer- 
tainty of genius. Alas ! that his facile hand will 
never more express the imaginings and emotions 
of his bright fkney and his truthful heart ! 

Four miles below the Nanticoke rapids is a 
way-side station, known to boatmen as “Jes- 
sup's.'*' Mr. Jessup is a kind and courteous 
host, well becoming tlie best inn of all tho re- 
gion round. A noble glimpse up tho river is 
commanded by the site of Mr. Jessup's house ; 
and from the hills near by, you follow its grace- 
ful windings for miles below, through a land- 
scape of gratefully alternating hill and vale. 

At the terminus of the next four miles’ travel, 
in the whole extent of which the highland beau- 
ties of the Susquehanna continue in the finest 
and most varied development, we reach the vil- 
lage of Shickshinney — a small hamlet of no 
very winsome features, apart from tho natural 
beauties around it. Here, as above, the eye Will 
delightedly follow the river both up and down 
in its windings amidst the green isles, and re- 
flecting the wooded or rocky banks and walls. 

The imposing mountain-ridge which contin- 
ually terminates this view in our passage down 
the river after leaving Shickshinney, is the great 
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Wapwallopen hiil, protecting the village which 
bears its name, and which lies hidden at its 
base. This noble peak is best seen on the 
southern approach, where its summit presents 
a vigorous and grand rocky front. 

Tho Wapwallopen Creek comes in here, con-^ 
tributing a new chapter of rugged charms to* 
the riches nf the Susquehanna. A double bend 
in the “ Crooked” river places the Wapwallopen 
ferry in the centre of a charmingly framed and 
quiet little lakelet. 

For some miles hence, old Susquehanna may 
be said (in contrast with his late wakeful mood) 
to noh a little : doubtless, however, only in wise 
preparation for the watch and vigil he always 
keeps down among the mountains and cliffs of 
Catthwissa. 

. Cattawissa unfolds well at all points. The 
white spires of the little town, buried in the 
hills, seem to give you a hospitable beckon on- 
ward, as on your departure they suggest moist- 
ened cambrics, waving a last, distant, and loving 
adieu. The evening occupation which we found 
in the society of the few dainty books, which 
female taste had collected in the parlor of our 
I inn at Cattawissa, no doubt heightened the 
I pleasure of our strolls on the river banks ; and 
of our long days in tho woods and on the hiil 
tops. A genial book, with your evening cigar. , 
is a piquant sauce to a rough day’s adventures 
We usually endeavor to insure ourself this aim 
qua non of comfort, by carrying plentiful stores 
with us ; but though our trunks are ponderous 
enough to be had in everlasting remembrance 
by all porters, we often, on extended tours. And 
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our supply inadequate. In such dilemmas it is 
pleasant to be greeted in strange lands by the 
welcoming pages cither of old favorites, or to meet 
the proffered friendship of new volumes. You 
get wearied, in time, of antique almanacs, Do- 
mestic Medicines^ or even the^ife of Washing- 
ton, and the Histbiy of the Mexican War. Why 
do not ouf country hotels provide their guests 
with the luxury of a moderate library of books 
suitable for after dinner and evening hours — 
books of travel, poetry, and romance ? A pleas- 
* ant book would often detain the traveler as long 
as will a good table. 

Some admirable i^pcky bluffs and well-wooded 
hill-sides, afid much good material for the study 
of the artist in the nature of loose, moss-grown 
stone and tree-trunks, is to be found about Cat- 
tawissa. On the road and on the tow-path, 
above and below the village, many nicely com- 
posed pictures may be got, as also from all the 
panoramic sites. In our sketch down the river, 
overlookftig the village, the waters sweep away 
in exceedingly graceful outlines. 

From Cattawissa down to Northumberland, 
we meet with no points claiming extraordinary 
attention. The road here drops off from the 
water ; occasionally, however, touching or near- 
ly approaching it, and every where traversing 
an agreeably diversified country of intermingled 
forest and meadow .land — well besprinkled 
throughout with villages and farms. The canal 
still accompanies tlie river ; and the tow-path — 
as also the shores— often present graceful scenes, 
with an occasional vista of mark^beauty. Fine 
groups of trees abound every where. 

Northumberland,* if it had fulfilled its ancient 


promise, and made good use of its eligible 
business position, and whilome prestige of suc- 
cess, would now be one of the most thriving 
towns in the State. But when called to account 
for its “time misspent and its fair occasions 
gone forever by,” like the idle steward, it brings 
back only its one buried talent. Here the great 
west branch of the Susquehanna joins the parent 
river ; and here, too, the western division of the 
canal unites '^ith the main route. Eighty miles 
up the west branch, the scenery is scarcely less 
attractive than that which we have passed in 
the vicinage of Nanticoke ; yet being more out 
of the way of general travel, is much less vis- 
ited by the hunter of the picturesque. 

Northumberland is as much favored pictori- 
ally as geographically. Its position, in the apex 
formed by the two great arms of the Su^ue- 
hanna, is admirably seen in the noble view up 
the river ifom the bold hills on the opposite side. 
Upon the summit of these bluffs a grotesque 
fancy has perched certain ungainly looking 
wooden summer-houses, which lean over the 
precipice, d la Pisa and Saragossa. 

Several immense bridges connect the cape of 
Northumberland with the opposite shores. The 
Susquehanna bridges are, from the usual great 
width of the river, always of such leviathan 
length, as to compel especial notice. It is a 
journey for a lazy man to traverse one of them : 
par exempUt the Columbia bridge, which is a 
mile and a half from one extremity to the other. 
These bridges, being made of wood, and gener- 
ally roofdd, are more useful than ornamental. 
They not unfrequently hide charming stretches 
of hill, and river with their uncouth bulk. 
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In the present culinary condition of the laid, 
we can not conscienfiously advise our dainty 
readers to tarry long any where in the next 
forty miles, between Northumberland and the 
meeting of the river with tjie Juniata. The artist, 
however, and all others who look up to the bright 
sky and abroad upon the smiling face of Nature, 
before they poke their noses into the kitchens, 
may halt here and there with advantage. 

The lake form of the river, seen below from 
Liverpool, with its far-off distance of interlacing 
hills, broken by nearer headlands and varied isl- 
and groups, makes, if not a very striking, at 
least a most pleasing picture. The canal, from 
this point onward, winds through a particularly 
interesting region. At one moment it is buried 
in the dense shadow of over-arching leafage ; and 
anon, huge rocky cliffs tower up in the foreground 
— a narrow ravine lets in a dash of sunshine 
across the balustrade of the little bridge at the 
bend of the water in the middle-distance ; while 
far off, on the opposite side, sweep the gallant 
floods and the smiling islands of the great river. 

The last picture of this series is a peep up the 
Susquehanna, from the tow-path near the mouth 
of the Juniata. The great width of the waters 
here and onwards, produces that high delight 
in the contemplation of Nature — the grateful 
sensation of distance and space — ^thc secret of 
the universal pleasure afforded in the wide- 
reaching views commanded by mountain-tops. 
To many hearts the thousand variations in the 
picturesque, yet more confined, defiles and passes 
presented in the upper waters of the river, offer 
no compensation for the absence of this quality 
of expanse and freedom. The waters here are 
BO shallow as to expose long capes of sand bar, 
often covered with rattle ; and indeed the cows, 
in their sccarch for relief from the summer heat, 
wander far out into the river, where they seem 
like little groups of islands ; a snigular appear- 
ance, which would be odd enough TVl* a picture, 
which is never received with that unquestioning 
faith given to Nature herself, however surpris- 
ing her eccentricities. 

We ought not, perhaps, to omit cautioning 
the tourist against certain dregs which may lie 
at the bottom of the cup of pleasure he may dip 
from the waters of the Susquehanna. While in- 
haling the soft airs of brightening nibm, or the 
zephyrs of gloaming eve, he must have a care 
of the miasmas with which they arc mingled — 
the dews and fogs, so productive of the much- 
feared agues and fevers. This ill is one to which 
all the river shores of Pennsylvania arc more or 
less exposed. Few of the inhabitants but have 
experiences to relate thereof, and the stranger 
must maintain a proper vigilance, or he will 
certainly come away a wiser if not a better man. 

At the junction of the Juniata with the Sus- 
quehanpa, we touch the grand lines of railway 
and canal from the Atlantic to the far W^cst. 
One hour's journey will transport ns, if we 
please, to the State capital, from whence we 
may readily plunge again into the stream of 
busy life. ' 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

BY JOHN s. C, ABBOTT. 

WAflRAH. 

APOLEON had now, in Vienna, , nearly 
60,000 men. The Archduke Charles having 
recruited his forces in Bohemia, had marched 
down the left bank of the Danube, and was 
entrenched opposite the metropolis, with an 
army 100,000 strong. From all parts of the 
widely-extended dominions of Austria, power- 
ful divisions were rapidly marching to join him. 
The^ Danube, opposite Vienna, is a majestic 
stream, one thousand^ yards in width. The 
river was swollen by the melting of the snow, 
among the mountains. How could it be possi- 
ble *to transport an army across such a Hood, 
with such formidable hosts on the opposite 
banks, prepared with all the tremendous en- 
ginery of war to dispute the passage! Tliis 
was the great problem for Napoleon to solve. 

A short distance below Vienna, the Danube 
expanded into a bay, interspersed with many 
islands, where the water was more shallow 
and the current less rapid. One of these isl- 
ands, that of Lobau, divided the river into two 
branches. It was situated six miles below 
Vienna, and was about four and a half miles 
long, and three mites wide. The two channels., 
which separated Lobau from the banks of the 
river were of very unequal width. One or two 
small creeks, which in times of inundation were 
swollen into torrents, ran through the island 
To reach the island from the right bank of the 
river, where Napoleon’s troops were encamped; 
it was necessary to cross an arm of water about 
twelve hundred yards wide. Having arrived 
upon the island, and traversed it, there was 
another narrow channel to be crossed, but 
about one hundred and eighty feet in width, 
which separated it from the main land. Though 
the swollen torrent poured impetuously throu^f 
these channels, it was not very difiicult to 
throw a bridge from the rjght bank to the isl- 
and, since the island, wide and ovd!rgrown with 
forest, afforded protection, not only from the 
balls, but also from the view of the enemy 
The bridge, however, from the island to the left 
bank of the river, was to be constructed while 
the works were exposed to the batteries of the 
Austrians. For these important operations a 
large number of boats was needed, and many 
thousand planks, and powerful cables. But the 
Austrians had destroyed most of the boats, and, 
though there was an abundance of wood, ropes 
were very scarce. It was impossible ito drive 
piles for fastening the boats, since it would 
occupy too much time, and would attract the 
attention of the enemy. No heavy anchors, to 
moor the boats, could bo obtained in Vienna, as 
they were not used in tliat part of the Danube 
By great eftbr^ts Napoleon iuccceded in obtain- 
ing about ninety boats, some of which he raised 
from the river, where the Austrians had sunk 
them, and others were brought from a distance. 
A Bi^stitute for anchors was found by sinking 
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heavy canooiit and chests filled with cannon 
halls. These were all carefiilly arranged so that, 
at the last moment there should be nothing to 
do, but to throw them into the river. 

At ton o’clock at night on the 19th of May, 
the operation of passing to the island of Lobau 
commoncod With such secrecy had all the 
preparations been conducted, that the Austrians 
anticipated no danger from that quarter. Con- 
cealed by the darkness, the first boat pulled off 
from the shore, at some distance above the 
contemplated spot for the bridge, and, steering 
around the intermediate islands, landed upon 
Lobau The services of ihe sailors, '^hom 
Napoleon had brought* from Boulogne, were 
now found to be of inestimable value. Seventy 
large boats were immediately brought into place, 
to support the planks for a floating bridge. This 
was a work of great diificulty, as the impetuous 
torrent swept them continually down the stream. 
The boats, however, were finally moored, and a 
spacious wooden bridge extended across the 
channel. Along this single pass the French 
army began to defile. A few Austrian troops 
occupied the island, but they were speedily dis- 
persed. The divisions which first crossed the 
bridge traversed the island, and promptly erect- 
ed batteries to sweep the opposite shore. By 
, means of pontoons, the well-trained engineers, 
in a few hours, constructed a bridge across the 
narrow channel which separated the island from 
the left bank of the river Wkh so much energy 
w'cre these works executed that by noon of the 
next day the bridges were completed, and a road 
cut across the island. During the afternoon, 
and the whole of the succeeding night, the 
troops defiled without intermission. The soli- 
citude of the Emperor was so great that he 
stationed himself at the point of passage, mi- 
nutely examining every thing, superintending 
all the movements, and addressing a word of 
•encouragement to almost every individual man 

For such a host to cross so narrow a pass, 
with horse, artillery^ ammunition-wagons, and 
baggage-wagons, was a long and tedious opera- 
tion. The earliest dawn of the 21st, found, 
however, twenty thousand men drawn up in 
battle array upon the northern banks of the 
Danube Still not one half of the army had 
passed, and Napoleon’s position was full of 
peril The Archduke Charles, with an army 
100,000 itrong, was but a few miles distant 
The danger was imminent that the enemy, in 
o\erwhelnung numbers, might fall upon these 
divisions and cut them in pieces before others 
could come to their rescue Recent rains were 
causing an appalling rise of the water In the 
middle of the afternoon several of the boats, 
composing the great bridge, were swept away 
by the current. A division of cavalry which 
v\as at the time crossing, was cut in two, one 
part drifting to tho island, and the other part 
being left upon the opposite bank. During the 
night the bridge was repaired and the passage 
resumed. 

The troops which had crossed the Danube 


tqok possession of the villages of Aspem end 
Essling, situated about mik firom each other, 
on the edge of the great plain of Marchfield. 
Napoleon, surrounded by his guard, bivouacked 
in front of the forest which skirted the river 
between the two villages. Several officers were 
sent out during the night to reconnoitre. The 
whole northern horuon was illumined by the 
fires of the Austrian army, which was encamped 
upon the heights of Bisamberg. About noon 
of the next day, Napoleon from the steeple 
Essling discerned with his telescope a cloud of 
dust in the distance. At intervals the wind 
would sweep the dust away, and the glitter of 
helmets and bayonets glanced in the sun’s ray 8 
It was the army of the archduke, marching down 
in proud array upon ths plain of Marchfield 
Instead of being alarmed, Napoleon expressed 
his satisfaction, saying, “We shall now ha\c 
once more the opportunity of beating the Aus- 
! trian army, and of having done with it ” 

Just then the tidings came that there was a 
fresh rupture of the great |;>ridge, caused by the 
hourly increasing flood, and that all the moor- 
ings v^erc giving way to the force cf the cur- 
rent. This was indeed appalling news But 
twenty-three thousand men had crossed. They 
were but poorly supplied with artillery and am- 
munition. Nearly one hundred thouband men, 
in five heavy columns, were marching down 
upon them. While Napoleon was hesitating 
whether to retreat back to the island of Lobau, 
or to give battle behind the stone houses of 
Essling and Aspern, word was brought that 
the bridge was repaired, and that the ammuni- 
tion-wagons were rapidly crossing. A bout three 
o’clock in the afternoon the conflict began, ai d 
thicc hundred pieces of Austrian artillery thun- 
dered upon the little band Thirty-siv thousand 
men came rushing upon Aspem Sc\cn thou- 
sand Frenchfficn defended it. For fne hours 
the desperate conflict raged unabated, and. the 
Austrians and the French, alternately victorb 
and vanquished, in horrid tumult swept up ai d 
down the long street of the \illage. More than 
half of the French were now cither killed or 
wounded At that moment Massena appeared 
at the head of a fresh division which had just 
erosbcd the bridge, and drove the Aubtriaiib 
again from Aspern. 

While this terrific strife was going on, a simi- 
lar one, with bimilar inequality of numbers, took 
place at Essling, which Lannos defended with 
his heroic and invincible obstinacy. Both vil- 
lages were now but heaps of smouldering ruins, 
in the midst of which the combatants were still 
furiously fighting At the same time a desper- 
ate battle was raging between the cavalry of the 
two armies, in equally disproportionate force, 
upon the plain of Marchfield. 

Napoleon was confident that could he but 
sustain his position until 20,000 more men had 
crossed the bridge, he should have nothing to 
fear. Aware that the salvation of the army de- 
pended upon the issues of those dreadful hours, 
he was every where present, entirely exposed to 
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the Are of the infantry and artillery, which was 
covering the ground with the dying and the 
dead. The waters of the Danube were still 
rising. The flood swept with fearfuf velocity 
against the frail bridges, threatening every mo- 
ment to tear them away. To break down these 
structures the Austrians set adrift large boats 
loaded with stones ; and mills, which were 
loosed by the unwonted flood, and which they 
set on Are. These large buildings, filled with 
combustibles and with explosive engines, were 
hurled by the torrent against the bridges, mak- 
ing frequent breaches. At times, the enormous 
load of men and artillery- wagons sank the boats, 
so that the soldiers were compelled to wade over 
the submerged planks. The sailors struck out 
in boats to tow the floating masses to the shore, 
fearlessly encountering in this service a storm 
of bullets and grape-shot, which swept the water. 

Darkness, at length, put an 6nd to the bloody 
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conflict. But the flashes of ten thousand bivouac 
fires, and of the floating masses blazing upon the 
river, illumined the scene, far and wide, with 
portentous light. The dead were left unburied. 
The surgeons were busy with knife and saw 
cutting from the wounded tlieir mangled limbs. 
The shrieks of the sufiferers pierced the midnight 
air, but did not disturb the slumbers of the vet- 
eran soldiers, who slept soundly in the mids't 
of smouldering ruins and upon the blood-stained 
sod. Napoleon sought no repose. All the night 
long he was urging the passage of the troops 
and of ammunition. The elements seemed to 
conspire against him. The flood rose seven 
additional feet during the day, making the 
enormous rise of fourteen feet above the usual 
level of the river. Notwithstanding the Her- 
culean exertions of the sailors, who vied with 
each other, under the eye of their Emperor, 
to pro|ect the bridges, frequent breaches were 
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'made, and the passage was as often interrupted. 
Still, during the night, nearly thirty thousand 
men had passed ; and when the next morning 
dawned, Napoleon had about sixty thousand 
men in order of battle. With these and with 
the fresh troops still continually crossing, he 
had no fear of the 100,000 whom the Archduke 
Charles could bring against him. Still but 144 
pieces of artillery had crossed, while the Aus- 
trians had 300 pieces. But a small supply of 
ammunition had as yet been conveyed over. 
The first dawn of the morning renewed the 
battle. Doth parties fought with the utmost 
desperation. Massena was directed to defend 
Aspem. To General Baudet was assigned 
the task of holding Essling. The impetuous 
Lannes, animated by the most enthusiastie love 
of the Emperor, placed himself at the head of 
20,000 infantry and 6000 horse, and with re- 
sistless vigor charged the centre of the enemy’s 
line. Napoleon stood upon an eminence calmly 
regarding the awful spectacle. The movements 
he had ordered were perfectly successful. Both 
of his wings retained their position. The cen- 


tral charge swept every thing before it. The 
Austrians were driven dhek in confusion. The 
heroic Archduke Charles, appalled at the ap- 
proaching catastrophe, seized a flag, and plac- 
ing himself at the head of a column, in the 
midst of the fire, attempted to stem the torrent. 
It was all in vain. The Austrians were de- 
feated, and in refluent waves rolled back over 
the plain. Shouts of Vive TEmpereur” rang 
like thunderpeals above the clangor of the battle. 

At that critical moment the disastrous intel- 
ligence was brought to Napoleon that at last 
the flood had swept the great bridge completely 
away. A column of cuirassiers who were on 
it at the time, were severed in two, and were 
carried with the boats down the stream — some 
to the right, others to the left. The ammuni- 
tion of the army was nearly exhausted. A 
large number of ammunition- wagons which 
were just upon the point of being passed over, 
were left upon the other side. More appalling 
tidings could hardly have been communicated to 
mortal ears. The resistless torrent ofthe Danube 
had split the French army in two. The Emperor, 
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with but one half of hia troops, and without am- 
munition, was left on one side of the river, with 
an army of 100.000 Austrians before him. 

Still Napoleon did not indicate, by the slight- 
est gesture, that he felt any alarm. His won- 
derfully trained spirit received the intelligence 
with perfect composure, as if it were merely 
one of the ordinary casualties of war. He im- 
mediately dispatched an aid to Lannes, direct- 
ing him to suspend his movements, to spare his 
ammunition, and to fall back so gradually as 
not to embolden the enemy. With almost in- 
supportable grief, Tjannes found himself thus 
suddenly arrested in the midst of victory. The 
Austrians now heard of the destruction of the 
bridge, and in the slackened fire and the sudden 
hesitation of their victors, they interpreted the 
defenseless state of the French. A shout of 
exultation burst from the lips of the vanquished, 
and the pursued became pursuers. Slowly, sul- 
lenly, and with lion-like obstinacy, the division 
of Jjannos retraced their steps across the plain 
of Marchfield. Two hundred pieces of artillery 
plowed their ranks. Incessant charges of cav- 
alry broke upon their sevried squares. The 


ranks continually thinned by the missiles of 
death, closed up, and reserving their fire that 
every shot might tell, retired in as perfect order 
as if on a field of parade. * * 

Just at that moment a fresh disaster came, by 
which tho Emperor was for a moment entirely 
unmanned. Lannes was struck by a cannon- 
ball, which carried away both of his legs. Na- 
poleon had but just heard this heart-rending 
intelligence, when he saw the litter approaching 
bearing the heroic marshal extended in the agon- 
ies of death. Forgetting every thing in that 
overwhelming grief, the Emperor rushed to the 
litter, threw himself upon his knees before it, 
and with his eyes flooded with tears, clasped the 
hand of Lannes, and exclaimed : 

“ Lannes ! do you not know me 1 It is the 
Emperor. It is Bonaparte. It is your friend. 
Lannes ! you will yet he preserved to us.” 

The dying warrior languidly raised his eyes 
to the Emperor, and pressing his hand said, ” I 
wish to live to serve you and my country. But 
in an hour you will have lost your most faithful 
companion in arms, and your best friend. May 
you live and save the army.” 
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Napoleon was quite overcome with emotion. 
To Massena he said, Nothing but so terrible^ a 
stroke could have withdrawn me for a moment 
from the care of the army.” But there was no 
time to indulge in grief in the midst of the thun- 
ders of the battle, the shock of rushing squad- 
rons, and the unintermitted carnage. - Napoleon 
silently pressed the hand of his dying friend, and 
turned again to the stem duties of the hour.* 

After the amputation of both limbs, Lannes 
lingered for a few days, and died. “ He would 
hear,” said Napoleon when at St. Helena, **of 
none but me. Undoubtedly he loved his wife 
and children better; yet he spoke not of them. 
He was their protector, I his. 1 was to him 
something vague and undefined, a superior be- 
ing, a Providence whom he implored. He^was 
a man on whom I could implicity rely. Some- 
times, from the impetuosity of his disposition, 

* To Josephine be wrote : The loss of the Dnke of 
Montebello, who died this morning, deeply afQicts me. 
Thus all things end. Adieu, my love. If you can con- 
tribute to the consolation of the poor marchioness, do it.” 
Subsequently Napoleon paid the highest tribute in his 
power to the memory of his friend, by appointing the 
widowed Duchess of Montebello a lady of honor to the Em- 
press. 


he suflfered a hasty ezMession against me to 
escape from him ; but hi would have blown out 
the brains of any one who had ventured to re- 
peat it. Originally his physical courage predom- 
inated over his judgment, but the latter was 
every day improving ; and at the period of his 
death he had reached the highest point of his 
profession, and was a most able commander. 1 
found him a dwarf, but I lost him a giant. Had 
he lived to witness our reverses, it would have 
been impossible for him to have swerved from 
the path of duty and honor ; and he was capa- 
ble, by his own weight and influence, of chang- 
ing the whole aspect of affairs.” 

Massena, in the midst of a scene of horrible 
slaughter, still held Aspem. The Archduke 
directed an ovcrwhelmiil^ force upon Essling. 
The salvation of the French army depended upon 
retaining that post. Napoleon sent to the aid 
of the exhausted division struggling there, in 
the midst of blood, smoke, and flame, the fusil- 
iers of his Guard, as perfect a body of soldiers 
as military discipline couJd create. To their 
commander Napoleon said, “ Brave Mouton, 
make one more eflTort to save the army. Let it 
be decisive ; for after these fusiliers, I have 
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nothing loft but the grenadiers and chasseurs of 
the Old Guard, a last resource to be expended only 
in case of disaster/’ 

Five times had the Austrian columns been 
hurled upon Essling. Five times had they been 
driven back by the indomitable defenders. The 
French were fighting one againsljbur, and were 
rapidly failing before their assailants, when Gen- 
eral Rapp and General Mouton, hcadihg two di- 
visions of the fusiliers, came to their rescue. 
They saw the desperate state of affairs, and 
grasping each other's hands, in token of a death- 
defying support, rushed headlong, with, fixed 
bayonets, through a tempest of balls and shells, 
and grape and bullets, upon the Austrians, and 
swept them from the village. A battery from the 
isle of Lobau poured a raking fire of ^ape on the 
repul|ed masses, and Essling was again saved. 

The conflict had now raged almost without 
interruption for thirty hours. Fifty thousand 
mangled bodies, the dead and tho dying, were 
spread over the plain. During the whole day 
Napoleon had been exposed to every peril, and 
had been deaf to all entreaties to shelter a life on 
which the safety of all depended. In the midst 
of the action. General Walther, appalled by the 
danger which threatened the Emperor, as bullets 
swept away the officers and the privates who 
were near him, exclaimed, Retire, Sire, or I 
will order my grenadiers forcibly to remove you.” 

The evening twilight was now approaching. 
Napoleon decided to retreat during the night 
into the island of Lobau. Sb long as the two 


posts of Aspern and Essling were secure, the 
retreat of the army was insured. The Austrians 
still kept up a tremendous cannonading, to which 
the French could make no reply. Napoleon sent 
to Massena to inquire if he could still hold Asp- 
cm. The stafl-officer found the indomitable 
general, harassed with fatigue, blackened with 
smoke, and with blood-shot eyes, seated upon a 
heap of smoking ruins, with the mutilated bodies * 
of the dead strewn all around him. In emphatic 
tones, characteristic of his iron will, he replied, 

“ Go tell the Emperor that I will liold out two 
hours — six — twenty-four — so long as it is neces- 
sary for the safely of the army.” 

Satisfied upon this point, Napoleon crossed 
the bridge to the island, to select a site for the 
encampment of his troops. The spectacle which 
the banks of the river presented was indeed 
heart-rending. He pressed along through the 
wounded and the dying, painfully affected by 
their piteous moans, which filled his ear. After 
exploring the island on horseback, in all direc- 
tions, he satisfied himself that the army could 
find in it an entrenched camp which would be 
unassailable, and where it might take shelter for a 
few days, until the great bridge could be repaired. 

It was now night. Heavy clouds darkened 
the sky, and a cold and dismal rain drenched 
the exhausted armies. Napoleon crossed the 
island and looked out upon the wild and surg- 
ing flood which had swept away his bridge, and 
which seemed hopelessly to separate him from 
one ]|alf of his troops. He immediately con- 
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It was not, however, We object to aak advice, but 

lo give it. and thus to infiiae hia own ““dying 

enewy >“‘0 “>0 apirit of the desponding. He sat 

dowT in the darkness and the rain, under a tree, 

„™n the banks of the black and rusl^ng flood, 

and waited for Massena, Davoust, Besaietes. 

and Berthier to join 1^. The 

fire illumined the sombre scone. I-et the read 

er,” says Savary. who was present on 

sion, “ picture to himself the Emperor, sittmg 

between MasSena and B^hior, on the 

the Danube, with the bridge in 

there scarcely remained.a vestige, ManW Da 

voust’s corps on the other side of the broad 


river, and behind, in tho^sland of Lobau, tta 
whole army, separated from the er^j by a mero 
arm of the Danube, and deprived of all means 
of eatricating itself from this position— and he 
will admit that the lofty and powerful mind ot 
the Emperor could alone be proof against dis- 

Tre‘.ror was perfectly calm and con- 
fident, displaying as much 
endurance of disaster as he had exhibited of 
heroism in braving death Some of his generris 
were entirely disheartened, and 
mediate retreat across the island of Lobau, a^ 
then, by means of boats, across the 
1 of the Danube to the opposite shore, where they 
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could be joined by the rest of the army, and could 
defend themselves in Vienna. Napoleon listen- 
ed ])atientiy to all the arguments, and then said : 

The day has been a severe one. But it can 
not he considered a defeat, since we remain 
masters of the field of battle. It is doing won- 
ders to retire safe after such a conflict, with a 
huge river at our hack and our bridges destroy- 
ed. Our loss, in killed and wounded, is great. 
But that of the enemy must he a th^rd greater. 
It may therefore be assumed that the Austrians 
will he quiet for a time, and leave us at leisure 
to wait the arrival of the army in Italy, which 
is approaching victoriously through Styria ; 
to bring back to the ranks three-fourths of 
the wounded ; to receive numerous reinforce- 
ments which are on the march from France ; to 
build substantial bridges over the Danube, which 
will make the passage of the river an ordinary 
operation. When the wounded shall have re- 
turned to the ranks, it will be but ten thousand 
men less on our side, to be set oft* against fif- 
teen thousand on the adversary’s. The campaign 
will be merely prolonged tw'o months. W^hen 
fifteen hundred miles from Paris, maintaining 
war in the heart of a conquered monarchy, in 
its very capital, there is nothing in an accident 
to astound men of courage. Indeed in what has 
happened we must consider ourselves as very 
fortunate, if we take into aceount the difficulties 
of the enterprise, which was no less than cross- 
ing, in the teeth of a hostile army, the largest 
river in Europe, to go and give battle beyond it. 
We have no cause for discouragement. It is 


necessary to cross the small arm of the Danube 
into the island of Lobau, there to wait for the 
subsidence of the waters, and the reconstruction 
of the bridge over the large branch. This retreat 
can be performed during the night, without los- 
ing a single man, a single horse, a single cannon, 
and, more than all, without losing honor.” 

“ But there is another retrograde movement 
both dishonoring and disastrous. It is to repass 
not only the small, but the great arm of the 
Danube, scrambling over the latter as we can* 
with boats which can carry only sound men, 
without one cannon, one horse, one wound- 
ed man, and abandoning the island of Lobau, 
which is a precious conquest, and which offers 
the true ground for .ultimately effecting the 
passage. If we do this, instead of retiring 
with 60,000 men, which we numbered at our de- 
parture, we shall go back with 40,000 men, 
without artillery or horses, leaving behind us 
ten thousand of the wounded, who in a month 
might be capable of service. Under such cir- 
cumstances we should do well not to show our- 
selves to the Viennese. They would 'overwhelm 
their vanquishers with scorn, and would soon 
summon the Archduke Charles to expel us from 
a capital where we should no longer be worthy 
to remain. And in that case it is not a retreat 
to Vienna but to Strasbourg for which wo are to 
prepare. Prince Eugene, now on his march to 
Vienna, would find the enemy there instead of 
the French, and would perish in the trap. Our 
allies, dismayed and made treacherous by weak- 
ness, would turn against us. The fortune of the 
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empire would be annihilated, and the grandeur 
of France destroyed. Massena and Davoust," 
said he, turning to them, “ you live. You will 
save the army. Show yourselves worthy of 
what you have already done.” 

Every man felt his energies invigorated by 
these words. In the ardor of the moment the 
impetuous Massena grasped the hand of the Em- 
peror, exclaiming, ** You are a man of courage. 
Sire ! You are worthy to command us. No ! 
we will not fly like cravens who have been beaten . 
Fortune has not been kind to ui^ but we are vic- 
torious nevertheless ; for the enemy, who ought 
to have driven us into the Danube, has bitten 
the dust before our positions. Let us not lose | 
our victorious attitude. Let us only cross the 
small arm of the Danube, and I pledge mys^f to 
drown in it every enemy who shall endeavor to 
cross in pursuit of us.” Davoust, on his part, 
promised to defend Vienna from any attack, 
during the renovation of the bridges. 

Massena immediately returned to Essling and | 
Aspem. The cannonade of the Austrians was ! 
still sullenly continued, though the soldiers sank ' 
in exhaustion at their guns. Between eleven 
and twelve o’clock at night Napoleon with Sa- 
vary, in a frail skiff, crossed the rushing torrent 
of the Danube to the right bank. It was a 
night of Egyptian darkness. The rain fell in 
, floods. Enormous floating Classes were con- 
tinually swept down by the swollen current, and 
the passage was attended with imminent danger. 
Having safely arrived at the little town of Eb- 
ersdorf, upon the right bank of the Danube, he 
ordered every attainable barge to be collected, 
and sent immediately across to Jjobau, freighted 
with biscuit, wine, brandy, and every comfort 
for the wounded, and also with ammunition for 
the army. The boats which had composed the 
floating bridge were used for this pur[) 08 e. The 
corps of sailors, whom his foresight had pro- 
vided, were found invaluable in this trying hour. 

* At midnight Massena commenced the retreat, 
aided by the darkness, the rush of the tempest, 
and the utter exhaust^n of the enemy. Division 
after division*defiled by the small bridge, carry- 
ing with them all the wounded, and all the ma- 
terial of war. It was not till the lurid morning 
dawned that the Austrians perceived the retro- 
grade movement of the French. They imme- 
diately commenced the pursuit, and opened a 
brisk fire i^on the crowded bridge. Massena 
remained upon the left bank amidst the storm 
of balls, resolved to be the last man to cross. De- 
fiantly he looked about in all directions, to satisfy 
himself that not one wounded man, one cannon, 
or any object of value, was left behind to fall 
into the hands of the enemy. All the straggling 
horses he caused to be driven into the river, and 
forced them to swim across it. At last, when 
every duty was performed, and the bullets of the 
Austrian sharp-shooters were whistling around 
him, he stepped upon the bridge. The cables 
were then cut, and the floating mass was swept 
to the island sho^, to which the other end of 
the bridge was attached. Thus terminated this 


horrid conflict of two days. It is impossible to 
estimate with accuracy the numbers of the slain. 
As the French, behind the stone houses of Ess- 
ling and Aspem, and by the configpiration of 
the ground, fought much of the time under cover, 
while their foes were in the open field, the loss 
of the Austrians was much the most severe. It 
is generally stated that 26,000 Austrians and 
15,000 Frenchmen perished on that bloody field. 
Of the wounded, also, multitudes lingered 
through joyless years, in the military hospitals 
of Austria and of France. **It was tho height 
of insanity,” say the critics who write by the 
peaceful fireside, ” for Napoleon, under such cir- 
cumstances, to attempt to cross the river in the 
face of so powerful a foe.” ” And it would have 
been still m6re insane, ”« Napoleon calmly re- 
plied, ** for me to have remained in Vienna, 
while five hundred thousand men were rushing 
from all quarters to cut off my communications, 
and to envelop iny comparatively feeble army in 
roin.” 

Napoleon in the mean time threw himsel f upon 
a bundle of straw, and for a few moments soundly 
I slept. But before the dawn of the morning he 
was again on horseback, superintending the 
movements of the troops. He foresaw that a 
month at least would be requisite to await the 
subsidence of the flood, and to prepare for the 
passage of the Danube in a manner which would 
bid defiance to accident. He immediately com- 
menced works of the most gigantic description. 
They still remain, an enduring monument of the 
energy of Napoleon, and of the skill of his en- 
gineers. The resources of the whole army were 
called into requisition. In three weeks one 
large bridge was coitstructcd across the stream, 
upon piles which reared themselves above the 
highest flood-mark. The bridge was twelve 
hundred feet long, formed of sixty arches, and 
on which thras carriages could pass abreast. 
Upon the^broad platform of this magnificent 
structure any quantity of artillery and cavalry 
could pass. About a hundred feet below this 
another bridge, on piles, was reared, and in- 
tended for the passage of the infantry. Both 
of these bridges were protected by strong works 
above them, to break the force of the current. 
Added to this there was a bridge of boats ; so 
that the French could pass to the islands in 
three columns. The whole island of Lobau was 
converted into an intrenched camp of impreg- 
nable strength. Batteries were reared, mount- 
ing howitzers and mortars capable of throwing 
projectiles to a great distance. 

To deceive the Archduke, he took all possible 
pains to convince the enemy that he would cross 
where he had effected a passage before. He 
consequently erected here numerous and mag- 
nificent works to command the opposite shore. 
But the most important preparations were se- 
cretly made to cross a few miles further down 
the river. He had every thing so admirably 
arranged that in a few minutes several thousand 
men could cross the small branch, and take the 
Austrian advance-posts ; that in two hours fifty 
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ihoueand others could deploy on the enemy’s 
side of the river ; and ?hat in four or five hours 
one hundred and fifty thousand soldiers, forty 
thousand horses, and six hundred guns could 
pass over to decide the fate of the campaign. 

In crossing the river under such circum- 
stances, it is necessary, first, to send some 
resolute men to the opposite side in boats, while 
exposed to the firg of the enemy. They disarm 
or kill the advance-post, and fix the moorings 
to which the boats are to be attached which float 
the bridge. Planks are promptly spread upon 
the floats. The army then rushes along the 
narrow defile as rapidly as possible. To facil- 
itate the operation, Napoleon had large flat-bot- 
tomed boats constructed, capable of carrying 
three hundred each, arid having a movable gun- 
wale of thick plank to protect the men from 
musketry, and which being let down upon hinges 
would greatly facilitate the landing. Each corps 
of the army was provided with five of these boats. 
Thus fifteen hundred men could be carried over i 
almost instantaneously at each point of passage. I 
A hawser was to bo immediately attached to a < 
tree, and the. boats were to ply along it to and 
fro. The construction of the bridges was imme- 
diately to begin. Every thing being precisely ar- 
ranged, and each individual man knowing ex- 
actly what lie had to do, and with formidable 
batteries beating off the enemy, Napoleon was 
satisfied that in two hours ho could have four 
bridges comj>leted, and fifty or sixty thousand 
men on the opposite side of the river in battle 
array. To enable a column of infantry to de- 
bouch on the instant the advanced guards had 
crossed in the flat boats, Napoleon invented a 
bridge of a novel description. The common way 
of making a bridge i.s to moor a Series of boats 
side by side, and then cover them w'ith planks. 
Napoleon conceived the idea of having a bridge 
in one single piece, composed of boats bound 
together beforehand, in one long line capable of 
spanning the stream. One end was then to be 
made fast to the shore, the other pushed out into 
the river would be carried by the force of the 
current to the opposite bank, to which it was to 
be attached by men who were to run along it 
for the purpose. It was calculated, and rightly, 
as the result proved, that a few moments would 
be suificieiit for this beautiful operation. To 
guard against any possible disappointment, 
timber, rafts, and pontoons were arranged that 
four or five additional bridges might very speed- 
ily be thrown across the stream. Napoleon was 
incessantly employed galloping from point to 
point, watching the progress of the works, and 
continually suggesting new ideas. His genius 
inspired the engineers. At the same time he 
took infinite pains to guard against any revolt 
from the inhabitants of Vienna. Discipline was 
rigorously observed. Not one offensive act or 
expression was permitted. Every breach of 
good conduct on the part of his soldiers was 
punished upon the spot. 

In the mean time, the Archduke Charles was 
constructing formidable wortts to arrest the pas- 


sage of the French, and accumulating from all 
quarters fresh troops. Napoleon, busily em- 
ployed behind the screen of woods on the Island 
of liobau, had packed together in that circum- 
scribed place, but about three miles in diameter, 
one hundred and fifty thousand men, five hun- 
dred and fifty pieces of artillery, and forty thou- 
sand horses. 

Napoleon, at St. Helena, said, ** When I had 
caused my army to go over to the Isle of liObau, 
there was, for some weeks, by common and tacit 
consent, on both sides between the soldiers, not 
by any agreement between the generals, a ces- 
sation of firing, which indeed had produced no 
benefit, and only killed d few unfortunate senti- 
nels. I rode out every day in different direc- 
tions. No person was molested on either side. 

I One day, however, riding along with Oudinot, I 
I stopped for a moment on the edge of the island, 
which was about eighty yards distant from the 
opposite bank, where the enemy was. They 
perceived us, and knowing me by the little hat 
and gray coat,* they pointed a three-pounder at 
us. The ball passed between Oudinot and me, 
and was very close to both of us. We put spurs 
to our horses, and speedily got out of sight. 
Under the actual circumstances, the attack was 
little better than murder ; but if they had fired 
a dozen guns at on^<j they must have killed us.*’ 

Napoleon was indefatigable in his endeavors 
to promote the comfort of his soldiers. Walk- 
ing one day with one of his marshals on the 
shore of the Isle of Lobau, he passed a company 
of grenadiers seated at their dinner. “Well, 
my friends,” said Napoleon, “ I hope you find 
the wine good.” “ It will not make us drunk.” 
replied one of their number ; “ there is our cel- 
lar,” pointing to the Danube. The Emperor, 
who had ordered a distribution of a bottle of 
wine to each man, was surprised, and promised 
an immediate inquiry. It was found that forty 
thousand bottles, sent by the Emperor, a few 
days before, for the army, had been purloined, 
and sold by the commissaries. They were im- 
mediately brought to trial? and condemned to 
l)c shot. 

The fourth of July, 1809, was dark and 
gloomy. As night came on, the wind rose to a 
tempest. Heavy clouds blackened the sky, and 
the rain fell in torrents. The lightning gleamed 
vividly, and heavy peals of thunder shook the 
encampment of the armies. It was a favorable 
hour for the gigantic enterprise. At the voice 
of Napoleon the whole army was in motion. 
To bewilder the Austrians, simultaneous attacks 
were made on all points. At once, nine hun- 
dred guns of the largest bore, rent the air with 
their detonations. The glare of bombs and shells, 
blended with the flashes of the lightning ; and 
the thunder of Napoleon’s artillery, mingled 
with the thunder of the heavens. Never has 
war exhibited a spectacle more sublime and 
awful. Napolcofn rode u^ and down the bank 
with perfect calmness. His officers and men 
seemed to imbibe his spirit, and all performed 
thc^ allotted task without, confusion or embar- 
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rassment, regardlcBB of th% raini the ballotB^ the 
exploding shells, the rolling of the thunder and 
the terrific cannonade. All Vienna was roused 
from its slumber by this awful outburst of war. 
The enterprise was highly successful. 

At the earliest dawn of the morning, a most 
imposing spectacle was presented to the eyes 
of both armies. The storm had passed away. 
The sky was cloudless. One of the most serene 
and lovely of summer mornings smiled upon the 
scene. The rising sun glittered on thousands 
of bayonets, and helmets, and plumes, and gild- 
ed banners, and gayly caparironed horses pranc- 
ing over the plain. Seventy thousand men had 
already passed the river, and were in line of 
battle, and the bridges were still thronged with 
horse, infantry, and artillery, crowding nvar to 
the field of conflict. The French soldiers, ad- 
miring the genius of their commander, who had 
so safely transported them across the Danube, 
greeted him as he rode along their lines, with 
the most enthusiastic shouts of Vive VEmpereur. 
The Archduke Charles was by nd means aware 
of the peril with which he was threatened. He 
supposed that it would take at least four-and- 
twenty hours for the French to cross the river, 
and that he should have ample time to destroy 
one half of the army before the other half could 
come to its rescue. He stppd upon the heights 
of Wagram, by the side of his brother Francis, 
the Emperor, who was questioning him as to 
the state of affairs. 

“The French have indeed,” said the Arch- 
duke Charles, “ forced the Danube, and I am 
letting a portion of them pass over, that I may 
throw them into the river.” “ Very good^*' to- 
joined the Emperor. “ But do not let too many 
of them come across.”* 

Napoleon had now seven bridges completed, 
and he had crossed in such a way as to take the 
enemy in flank, and to deprive him of all ad- 
vantage from his intrenchments. During the 
day the two mighty armies passed through an 
incessant series of skirmishes, as they took their 
positions on^the field of Wagram. Night came. 
A cold dense fog-settled down over the unshel- 
tered troops. There was no wood on the plain 
for fires. Each man threw himself down on the 
wet ground, shivering with cold, and slept as 
he could. 

Napoleon, however, did not sleep. He rode 
in the darkless to all points of the widely ex- 
tended field, that he might with his own eyes 
see the position of his troops. At midnight he 
sent for all the marshals and gave, them the 
most minute directions for the proceedings of 
the ensuing day. It was his principle to give 
his directions not merely so that they might be 
understood, but so plainly that by no possibility 
could they be misunderstood. For three days 
and three nights he had allowed himself no re- 
pose whatever. At the earliest dawn of the 
next morning the battle was renewed. For 
twelve long hours, three hundred thousand men, 

* TUs remark became subseqaently quite abyvrordln 
tlieaniiy. « 


exuding in dense masses of infentiy and cav- 
aliy, along an undulatfng line nine miles in 
length, iir^ into each others’ bosoms with bul- 
lets, grape-shot, cannon-balls, and shells. Sa- 
bre crossed sabre, and bayonet clashed against 
bayonet, as squadrons of horse and columns of 
infantry were hurled against each other. W’^holc 
battalions melted away before the discharge of 
eleven hundred pieces of artillery. No man in 
either army seemed to pay any more regard to 
the missiles of death, than if they had been 
snow flakes. Napoleon was every where pres- 
ent, encouraging his men, and sharing with 
them every peril. The ground was covered with 
the bodies of the wounded and the dead in every 
conceivable form of mutilation. The iron hoof 
of the war-horse trampled the marred visage, 

I and the splintered bones of shrieking sufferers, 

I into the dust. Thousands in cither army who 
were in search of glory on that bloody field, 
found only protracted agony, a horrid death, 
and utter oblivion. 

Massena, though very sqverely wounded by a 
recent fall from his horse, was present, giving 
his orders from an open carriage,, in which he 
lay swathed in bandages. In the heat of the 
battle, Napoleon, upon his snow-white charger, 
galloped to the spot where Massena, from his 
chariot, was urging on his men. A perfect 
storm of cannon-balls plowed the ground around 
him. When Napoleon saw his impetuous mar- 
shal in the midst of the conflict, his unyielding 
soul triumphing over excruciating bodily pain, 
he exclaimed, “Who ought to fear death when 
he secs how the brave are prepared to meet it !” 
The Emperor immediately alighted from his 
horse, and took a seat by the side of the mar- 
shal. He informed him of a movement then 
in progress, which he hoped would be decisive. 
Pointing to the distant towers of Neusiedcl, he 
indicated that Davoust. with his veteran division, 
was to fa^ upon the left wing of the Austrian 
army there, while an immense reserve of in- 
fantry, artillery, and cavalry, were to pierce the 
enemy's centre. Just then, there came uji at a 
gallop, a hundred pieces of artillery, making the 
very earth to tremble beneath their ponderous 
wheels. Behind this battery, in solid column, 
followed the infantry of Macdonald, with their 
fixed bayorv^ts. Then came fourteen regiments 
of cuirassiers of the Guard, with sabres long ac- 
customed to be bathed in blood. The hundred 
guns instantly commenced the most tremendous 
cannonade upon the enemy’s lines, and the in- 
domitable column moved sternly on. The Aus- 
trians slowly retiring in front, but closing in on 
either side, opened a cross fire upon the advanc- 
ing column, while the Archduke in person hast- 
ened to meet the terrible crisis which was ap- 
proaching. At every step, huge chasms were 
made in the ranks. 

“Nothing,” says Headley, “could exceed the 
sublimity and terror of the scene. The whole 
interest of the armies was concentrated here, 
where the incessant and rapid roll of the cannon 
told how desperate was the conflict. Still Mac- 
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dbnald ^ ilowly advaneed, thoagh lua numbers 
ware dimtniBhing, aiub the fierce battery at hie 
head was gradually becoming silent. Enveloped 
in the fire of its aniagonist, the guns had one 
by one been dismount^, and at the distance of 
a mile and a half from where he started on his 
awful mission, Macdonald found himself with- 
out a protecting battery, and a centre still un- 
broken. Marching pver the wreck of his guns, 
and pushing the naked head of his column into 
the open field and into the devouring cross-fire 
of the Austrian artillery, he continued to ad- 
vance. The carnage then became terrible. At 
every discharge the head of that column disap- 
peared, as if it sank into the earth ; while the 
outer ranks on cither side melted like snow- 
wreaths on the riveri^ brink. Still Macdonald 
towered unhurt amid his falling guard; and 
with his eye fixed steadily upon the enemy’s 
centre, moved sternly on. At the close and 
fierce discharge of these cross batteries at its 
mangled head, that column w'ould sometimes 
stop and stagger back like a strong ship when 
smitten by a wave. The next moment the di ums 
would beat their hurried charge, and the calm, 
steady voice of Macdonald would ring back 
through his exhausted ranks, nerving them to 
the same desperate valor which filled his own 
spirit. Never before was such a charge made, 
and it seemed at every moment that the tom 
and mangled mass must break and fly. The 
Austrian cannon arc gradually wheeled around 
till they stretch away in parallel lines, like two 
walls of fire, on each side of this band of heroes, 
and hurl an incessant tempest of lead against 
their bosoms. But the stern warriors close in 
and fill up the frightful gaps made at every dis- 
charge, and still press forward. Macdonald has 
communicated his own settled purpose to con- 
quer or to die, to his devoted followers. But 
now he halts, and casts his eye over his little 
surviving band that stand all alone in the midst 
of the enemy. He looks back upon his path, 
and as far as the eye can reach he secs the 
course of his lierocs, by the black swarth of dead 
men that stretches like a huge serpent over the 
plain. Out of the sixteen thousand men imth 
which he started^ hut fifteen hundred arc left he- 
side him. Ten out of every eleven have fallen. 
And here at length the tired herq pauses, and 
surveys with a stern and anxious eye his few 
remaining followers. Looking away to where 
his Emperor sits, he sees the dark masses of the 
* Old Guard’ in motion, and the shining helmets 
of the brave cuirassiers sweeping to his relief 
‘ Forward,’ breaks from his iron lips. The roll- 
ing of drums and the pealing of trumpets an- 
swers the volley that smites the exhausted col- 
umn, and the next moment it is seen piercing 
the Austrian centre. The day is won, the Em- 
pire saved, and the whole Austrian army is in 
full retreat.” 

“ In the height of the danger,” says Savary, 
** Napoleon rode in front of the lino upon a 
horse as white as snow. He proceeded from one 
extremity of the line to tho other, and returned 


at a slow pace. Shbli him in 

every direction. 1 kept with my eyes 

riveted upon him, expecting mty moment to 
see him drop from his horse. The fimpeior had 
ordered that as soon as the opening which he 
intended to make in the enemy’s centre should 
have been effected, the whole cavalry should 
charge, and wheel round upon the right wing 
of the Austrians.” 

As Napoleon with his glass earnestly watched 
the advance of Macdonald through this terrific 
storm of grape-shot and bullets, he exclaimed 
several times, “ What a brave man !” For three 
miles Macdonald forced his bloody way, piercing, 
like a wedge, the masses of the Austrians. Anx- 
iously Napoleon kept his eye upon the tower 
of ^eusiedcl, where Davoust, with a powerful 
force, was to attack in flank the wing of the 
Austrian army cut off by Macdonald. At length 
the cannon of Davoust was seen to pass the 
tower, and the slopes of the plateau beyond 
were enveloped in the smoke of his fire. ” The 
battle is gained !” exclaimed Napoleon. Bes- 
sieres was immediately ordered to charge with 
the cavalry of the Guard. Riding through a 
tempest of cannon-balls at the head of his men, 
he was spurring furiously forward when a heavy 
shot in full sweep struck his horse, and hurled 
it, torn and shattered, from under him. Bes- 
sieres was pitched headlong to the ground, covw 
cred with blood and dust, and apparently dead. 
Napoleon, in anguish, averted his eyes, and, 
turning his horse, said, ” Let us go, 1 have no 
time to weep.” A cry of grief rose from the 
whole battalion of the Guard. 

The Emperor sent Savary to see if the Mar- 
shal were still alive. Most singularly, Bessicres, 
though stunned, was but slightly wounded. 
When Napoleon next saw him after the battle, 
he said, ” The ball which struck you. Marshal, 
drew tears from all my Guard. Return thanks 
to it. It ought to be very dear to you.” 

At three o’clock in the afternoon, the Arch- 
duke Charles, leaving twenty-four thousand men, 
wounded or dead, stretchpd upon the plain, and 
twelve thousand prisoners in thd hands of the 
French, gave orders for a general but cautious 
retreat. The Emperor Francis, from the tow- 
ers of the imperial residence of Wolkcrsdorf, 
had watched the progress of this disastrous bat- 
tle. In the deepest dejection he mounted his 
horse, and sought the protection of the retreat- 
ing army. 

Napoleon had performed a feat which, more 
than any other he ever performed, astonished 
the world. He had crossed the broadest river 
in Europe, in the face of an army one hundred 
and fifty thousand strong, supplied with all the 
most destructive enginery of war. He had ac- 
complished this with such precision, rapidity, 
and secitrity, as to meet the enemy, on their 
own ground, with equal numbers. The Aus- 
trians could no longer keep the field, and Aus- 
tria was at the mercy of the conqueror. 

As soon as the conflict had terminated, Na- 
poleon, according to his custom, rode over the 
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field of battle. The plain -^aa coTered with the 
wounded and the dead. Twenty-four thousand 
Austrians, and eighteen thousand of the French 
army were weltering in blood. The march of 
Macdonald’s column was specially distinguish- 
able by the train of dead bodies which lay along 
its course. The multitude of the wounded was 
so great that four days after the battle the mu- 
tilated bodies of those still living were found in 
the ravines and beneath the trampled grain. 
The vast battle-field of Wagram extended over 
a space nearly nine miles long and three or four 
miles wide. The weather was intensely hot. 
A blazing sun glared fiercely upon them. Flics 
in swarms lighted upon their festering wounds. 
And thus these mangled victims of war linger- 
ed through hours and days of inconceiv^le 
agony. The Emperor frequently alighted, and 
with his own hand administered relief to the 
wounded. The love of these poor men for the 
Emperor was so strong that tears of gratitude 
fdled their eyes as he approached them with 
words of sympathy and deeds of kindness. Na- 
poleon alighted from his horse to minister to a 
young officer whose skull had been fractujred by 
a shot. He knelt beside him, felt of his pulse, 
and with his own handkerchief wiped the blood 
and dust from his brow and lips. The dying 
man slightly revived, and recognized his Em- 
• peror kneeling as a nurse Ijy his side. Tears 
gushed into his eyes. But he was too weak to 
weep, and soon breathed his last. After having 
traversed the field, Napoleon inspected the sol- 
diers who were to march in pursuit of the ene- 
my. He met Macdonald. A coldness had for 
some time existed between them which had 
been increased by malevolence and misrepre- 
sentation. Napoleon stopped, and offered his 
hand, saying, ** Accept it, Macdonald. Let 
there be no more animosity between us. From 
this day we will be friends. I will send you, as 
a pledge of my sincerity, your marshal’s staff, 
urhich you have so gloriously earned.” Mac- 
donald cordially grasped the proffered hand, ex- 
claiming, as his eyes rilled with tears, and his 
voice choked with emotion, “Ah, sire, we arc 
now united for life and for death !” * 

Napoleon recognized among the slain a colo- 
nel who had given him cause for displeasure. 
He stopped and gazed for a moment, sadly, 
upon his mutilated bbdy stretched upon the 
gory field, aftd said, with emotions which every 
generous heart will understand, “ I regret not 
having been able to speak to him before the 

^ Macdonald was the son of a Scotch gentleman, who 
joined the Pretender, and after the battle of Culloden es- 
caped to France. On the breaking out of the French Rev- 
olution, Macdonald embraced its principles, and joined 
the anny. Upon Napoleon’s return from Egypt, he wann- 
ly espoused his cause. In consequence of remarks he was 
reported to have made in reference to the conspiracy of 
Moreau, the Emperor had for .some time regarded him 
with coldness. At Wagram he won his marshal’s staff. 
He continued the faitbAiI foend of the Emperor until the 
abdication at Fontainebleau. After the fall of Napoleon, 
the new government made him a peer of France and 
Chancellor of the Legion of Honor. He died in Paris in 
1840, leaving daughters, bu| no son 


battle, in order to tell him that I had long for- 
gotten every thing.” ♦ • 

Napoleon, having taken, the utmost care of 
the, wounded, was seized with a burning fever, 
the effect of long-continued exposure and ex- 
haustion. He, however, indulged himself in 
but a few hours of rest, and then mounted his 
horse to overtake and guide the columns which 
were pursuing the enemy^t A violent storm 
came on, and the rain fell in torrents. Napo- 
leon, though sick and weary, sought no shelter 
from the drenching flood. He soon overtook the 
troops, and found that Marmont had received 
from the Austrians proposals for an armistice. 
With the utmost reluctance Napoleon had been 
forced into this conflict. He had nothing to 
gain by it, aqd every thing to fear. Promptly 
he acceded to the first overtures for peace. “ It 

* “There was no injury,” says Savary, “Napoleon 
was so well disposed to forgive as that which was per- 
sonal to himsolf. A single good action had the effect of 
removing from his mind the unfavorable impression cre- 
ated by ten bad ones. But a breach of the laws of honor, 
or a breach of courage, would forever ruin, in his mind, 
the person guilty of either.” 

t “ Napoleon’s attention,” says Savary, “ was partic- 
ularly directed to the hospitals, and ho had them regular- 
ly visited by his aids-de-camp. After the battle he made 
them the bearers of a gratuity of sixty fVancs, in crown 
pieces, to each wounded soldier, and fVom one hundred 
and fifty to ftfteen hundred firancs to each of the officers, 
according to their respective ranks. He sent still larger 
sums to the wounded generals. The Emperor’s uids-de- 
camp had for several days no other occupation to attend 
to. I can assert, as far as roncornod myself, that 1 was 
constantly engaged during forty-eight hours in making 
the distribution to throe of the hospitals. The Emjieror 
ha4 given orders that this should be done in the manner 
most calculated to soothe tlio feelings of the wounded 
The visits to the hospitals, fur example, were made by 
the aids-de-camp in full uniform, accompanied by the 
; w'ar-commissary, the officers of health, and tlie director. 
The secretary of the hospital went before them, with the 
register of the sjek m hand, and named the men as well 
as the regiment to w’hich they belonged ; after wbicli 
twelve five-franc pieces were placed at the head of the 
bed of each bounded soldier ; this sum being taken out 
of baskets ftill of money, carried by four men dressed in 
the Emperor’s livery. These gratuities were not drawn 
from the military chest, but entirely supplied out of the 
Emperor’s private purse. 

“ A collection might have been made, no less valuable 
as materials for the Emperor’s history than as redundant 
to his glory, of the many expressions of gratitude uttered 
by these gallant fellows, ns well as of the language in 
which they gave vent to their love and attachment to Ills 
person. Some of the men could not hope to spend those 
twelve crown-pieces ; but, at the very brink of death, tlio 
tears running down their cheeks, strongly indicated how 
feelingly aRve they were to this mark of their general’s 
remembrance. At no time did 1 feel so enthusiaatic an 
admiration of the Emperor as when he was attending to 
the wants of his soldiers. His heart expanded at hoitriiig 
of any service rendered to them, or of his being the object 
of their afiection. He has been accused of being unspar- 
ing of their lives. But they never encountered any dan- 
ger without having him at their head. He was every 
thing at once. Nothing but the basest malevolence can 
calumniate the sentiment which was nearest his heart, 
and which is one of the numberless claims which his im- 
mense labors have given him to the homage of posterity. 
He was beloved by his soldiers, and ho loved them in 
return. It is impossible that they could have for him a 
greater attachment than he entertained Ibr them.” Jfe- 
motrs of the Duke of Rovigo, written by hxmaelf vol. il. 
pp. 9<W)7. 
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haH boon tho fashion,” says Savary, “ to lepre- 
sent Napoleon as a ^aan who could not exist 
without going to war. And yet throughout his 
career ho has ever been the first to make pacific 
overtures. And I have often and often eccn in- 
dications of the deep regret ho felt whenever he 
had to embark in a new contest.” All the mar- 
shals were assembled in the Emperor’s tent, 
and the question of the proposed armistice was 
earnestly discussed. “ Austria,” said one party, 

is the irreconcilable enemy of the popular gov- 
ornment in France. Unless deprived of the pow- 
er of again injuring us, she will never cease to 
violate the most solemn treaties whenever there 
% the prospect of advantage from any violation, 
however flagrant, of the public faith. It is in- 
dispensable to put ^ end to these coalitions 
perpetually springing up, by dividing Austria, 
which is the centre of them all.” The other 
party contended : “ Should Prince Charles re- 
treat to the Bohemian mountains, there is dan- 
ger of an open declaration from Prussia ; mid 
Russia may join the coalition. In anticipation 
of tlic great and final conflict evidently appr»>ach- 
iug between the South and the North, it is of 
tile utmost iiiipurtance to conciliate Austria, and 
to terminate the W'ar in Spain, so as to secure 
the rear in France, and liberate the two hun- 
dred thousand veteran soldiers engaged in an 
inglorious warfare there.” 

Napoleon listened patiently and in silence to 
tlic arguments on both sidc.s, and then broke 
up the conference with the decisive words ; 
“ (rciitlemen, enough blood has been shed ; I 
accept the armistice.”* 

Immediately after exchanging friendly mes- 
sages with tlie Archduke Charles, Napoleon set 
oir for Schonbrunn, there to use all his exer- 
tions to secure peace, or to terminate the war 
by a decisive eifort. By most extraordinary ex- 
ertions he raised his army to 300,000 men, en- 
camped in brilliant order in the heart of Austria. 
He replenished the exhausted cavali*y horses, 
and augmented his artillery to 700 guns. "^Vhile 
thus jircparing for any emergency, he did every 
thing in his power to promote the speedj term- 
ination of tlic war. The French and Austrian 

• Pemadotte ventured to arrogate to himself the privi- 
lege of issuing an independent bulletin, in winch he claini- 
al for the Saxon troops under Ins cominaftd a principal 
share in the victory. Napoleon, justly displeased, caused 
the following private order to be distributed to each mar- 
shal of his anriy : “ IIis Imiicrial Majesty expresses his 
disapprobation of Marshal the rriiicc of Ponte Corvo’s 
order, which was inserted in the public journals of the 7th 
of .Tilly. As his Majesty commands his army m person, 
to liim belongs tho exclusive right of assigning to all tlieir 
respective degrees of glor>'. llis Majesty owes the suc- 
cess of his arms loFrcrich troops, and not to others. The 
Pnneo of Ponte Corvo’s order of the day, tending to give 
false pretensions to troops of secondary merit, is ciontrary 
to truth, to discipline, and to national honor. To Mar- 
shal Macdonald liclongs the praise which the Prince of 
Ponte Corvo arrogates to himself. His Majesty desires 
Uiat this testimony of his displeasure may oiicrate as a 
caution to every marshal not to attribute to himself moro 
glory than is due to him. That the Saxon army, however, 
may not be afflicted, his Majesty desires that this order 
may be kept secret.” • 
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plenipotentiaries nlbt to arrange the treaty of 
peace. Austria endeavored to prolong the ne- 
gotiations, hoping that the English expedition 
against Antwerp would prove so successful as 
to compel Napoleon to withdraw a portion of 
his troops, and enable Austria to renew hostil- 
ities. The whole month of August thus passed 
away. 

The English on the 31st of July landed upon 
the island of Walchorcn, at the mouth of the 
Scheldt. Lord Chatham was in command of 
the expedition. Eighty thousand of the Na- 
tional Guard immediately marched to expel the 
invaders from the soil of France. Although 
Napoleon entertained* a deep aversion for the 
vanity, the ambition, and the petty jealousy ©f 
Bqpiadotto, he fully appreciated his military 
abilities, and intrusted to him the chief com- 
mand of this force. Napoleon was neither sur- 
prised nor alarmed by this formidable descent 
upon the coasts. He wrote: “Make no attempt 
to come to action with the English. A man is not 
a soldier. Y©ur National Guards, your young 
conscripts, led pell-mell, almost without officers, 
with an artillery scarcely formed, opposed to 
Moore’s soldiers, who have met the troops of the 
Grand Army, would certainly be beaten. The 
English must be opposed only W'ith the fever 
of the marshes, with inundations, and with 
soldiers behind ciifirenchments. In a month, 
tho English, decimated by fever, will return in 
confusion.” He enjoined it upon the French to 
defend Flushing — a fortification at the mouth 
of the river — to the last extremity, so as to keep 
the English as long as possible in the fever dis- 
trict ; immediately to break the dikes, and thus 
lay the whole island of '\^^alchcren under w'ater ; 
to remove the fleet above Antwerp ; but by no 
means to sink hulls of vessels in the channel 
of the river, as he did not wish to destroy the 
Scheldt by way of defending it. In ten days 
fifteen thousand of the English troops were at- 
tacked by fever. They were dying by thousands. 
Seventeen davtS had been employed in forcing 
their vast armament of fifteen hu^^dred vessels 
a few leagues up the crooked channel of the 
Scheldt. Lord Chatham became discouraged. 
Four thousand had died of the fever. Twrelvc 
thousand of the sick had been shipped for En- 
gland, many of whom died by the way ; and the 
number on the sick-list was daily increasing. 
A council of war was called, and it was determ- 
ined to abandon the expedition. The English 
retired, covered with confusion. 

Napoleon was exceedingly rejoiced at this re- 
sult. He said that his lucky star, which for a 
lime had seemed to he waning, was now shin- 
ing with fresh lustre. He wrote : “ It is a piece 
of the good fortune attached to present circum- 
stances that this same expedition, which reduces 
to nothing the greatest eflforts of England, pro- 
cures us an army of 80,000 men, which we could 
not otherwise have obtain^.” 

The Austrians now saw that it was necessary 
to conic to terms. The perfidious monarchy was 
at Napoleon’s disposal. Up was at the head oi 
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an army which could not he resisted, and he had 
all the strong places of the empire under his 
control. And yet he treated Francis with a 
degree of generosity and magnanimity which 
should have elicited an honest acknowledgment 
even from the pens of his most envenomed his- 
torians. Francis, finding it in vain any longer 
to protract negotiations, resolved to send his 
aid, M. Bubna, as a confidential agent to Napo- 
leon, “who should,” says Thiers, “ address him- 
self to certain qualities in Napoleon’s character, 
his good nature, and kindly spirit — qualities 
which were easily awakened when he was ap- 
proached in the right w^ay.” Napoleon received 
the emissary with cordiality, threw off all re- 
serve, and, in the language of ingenuousness 
and sincerity, said : • 

“ If you will deal honestly with me we will 
bring matters to a conclusion in forty-eight 
hours. T desire nothing from Austria. I have 
no great interest in procuring a million more 
inhabitants for Saxony or for Bavaria. You 
know very well that it is for my true interest 
either to destroy the Austrian monarchy, by 
separating the throe crowns of Austria, Bohe- 
mia, and Hungary, or to attach Austria to me by 
a close alliance. To separate the three crowns 
will require more bloodshed. Though I ought, 
, perhaps, to settle the mattqr«in th.at way, T give 
you my word that I have no wish to do so.* 

The second plan suit.s me. But how can a 
friendly alliance be expected of your Emperor** 
He has good qualities, but he is swayed by the 
violence and animosity of those about him. 
There would be one way of bringing about a 
sincere and firm alliance. It is reported that 
the Emperor Francis is weary of his crown. 
Let him abdicate in favor of his brother, tlii' 
Grand Duke of Wurzburg, who likes me, and 
whom 1 like. He is an enlightened prince, with 
no prejudices against France, and will not be 
led by his ministry or by the English. Let this 
be done, and I will withdraw from Austria, 
without demanding a province or a farthing, 
notwithstanding all ihe war has cost me. I shall 
consider the repose of the world as secured by 
that event. Perhaps I will do still more, and 
give back to Austria the Tyrol which the Bava- 
rians know not how to govern.” 

As Napoleon uttered these words he fixed his 
eyes with a penetrating gaze upon M. Bubna. 
The Austrian minister hesitatingly replied : “If 
the Emperor Francis thought this possible, he 
would abdica^ immediately. He would rather 
insure the integrity of the empire for his suc- 
cessors than retain the crown upon his own 
head.” 

“ Well,” replied Napoleon, “ if that be so, I 
authorize you to say that I will give up the 
wh ole empire on the instant, with something 

* “ To separate the three crowns would be to destroy 
the House of Austria ; and to do that required two or 
three more great victAncs, which Napoleon was very 
likely to gain, but which would, probably, make Europe 
desperate, alarm Russia, and disgust her with our alli- 
anee, and cause a general rising of the nations.”— T hiebb, 
ConsuXate and Empire, Oook xxxvii. p. 81C. 


more, if your master, who often declares him- 
self disgusted with the Ihrone, will cede it to 
his brother. The regards mutually due between 
sovereigns forbid me to propose any thing on 
this subject. But you may hold me as pledged 
should the supposition I make bo realized. 
Nevertheless I do not believe that this sacrifice 
will be made. In that case, not wishing to sep- 
arate the three crowns at the cost of prolonged 
hostilities, and not being able to secure to my- 
self the reliable alliance of Austria by the trans- 
fer of the crown to the Archduke of Wurzburg, 
I am forced to consider what is the interest 
which France may preserve in this negotiation. 
Territories in Gallicia interest me little ; in 
Bohemia not more ; in Austria rather more, for 
they would serve to rcm^^vc your frontiers far- 
ther from ours. In Italy, France has a great 
interest to open a broad route toward Turkey 
by the coasts of the Adriatic. Influence over 
the Mediterranean depends upon influence with 
the Porte. I can not have that influence but 
by becoming the neighbor^ of the Turkish Em- 
pire. By hindering me from crushing the En- 
glish, as often as I have been upon the point 
of doing so, and obliging me to withdraw my 
resources from the ocean to the Continent, your 
master has constrained me to seek the land 
instead of the sea route in order to extend my 
influence to Constantinople. Let us meet half- 
way. I will consent to fresh sacrifices 1 re- 
nounce the vh 2fOSffjdrt?s.' * I claimed throe 
provinces in Bohemia ; I will say no more about 
them. I insisted upon upper Austria to the 
Ems ; I give up the Ems, and even Trauii, and 
restore Lintz. In Italy I will forego a part of 
Carinthia. I will retain V^illach, and gi\e you 
bark Klagenfiirtli But I will keep Carniola, 
and the right bank of the Save a.s far as Bos- 
nia. ] demanded of you 2,000,000 subjects in 
Germany. I will not require of you more than 
l,Cj00,00(J. If you will come hack in two days, 
wc will settle all in a few hours ; w^hile our 
diplomatists, if w e leave them alone, will never 
have done, and will set us on a game to cut 
each other’s throats.”! 

“ After this long and amicable interview',” 
says Thiers, “in wdiich Napoleon treated M. 
Bubna so familiarly as to pull him by the mus- 
taches, he ^nadc the latter a superb present, and 
sent him away fascinated and grateful.” On the 
2lBt of September, M. Bubna appeared again 
at Schonbninn w'ith a letter from the Emperor 
Francis, stating that the concessions W'hich Na- 
poleon had made amounted to nothing, and that 

* “ Uti possidetis a basis of settlement by wiiirh cacb 
party retains the tvritories wliicb their respective armies 
occupy, subject to such exchanges as may be mutually 
convenient. Napoleon was in possession of Vienna and 
of nearly the whole valley of the Danube, including a 
IHipulation of nine millions of inhabitants, which amount- 
ed to onc-third of the Austnan empire. Upon this basis, 
Austria would be compelled to cede, from other iiortions 
of her dominions, as much territory and population as 
miglit bo restored to her in tho centre of her monarchy. 

t Accounts of this interview, drawn up both by Napo- 
leon himself and by M. Bubna, are deposited in the im- 
perial archives. 
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greater ones must still be proposed in order to 
render peace possftle. On receiving this letter, 
Napoleon could not restrain a burst of impa- 
tience. “ Y our ministers,” he exclaimed, “ do not 
even understand the geography of their own coun- 
try. I have renounced the basis of uti possidetis. 
I relinquish my claim to a population of more 
than a million of subjc^cts. I have retained only 
what is necessary to keep the enemy from the 
Passau and the Inn, and what is necessary to 
establish a contiguity of territory between Italy 
and llalmatia. And yet the Emperor is told that 
I have abated none of my claims ! It is thus 
they represent every thing to the Emperor Fran- 
cis. By deceiving him in this way they have 
led him to war. Finally they wilj lead him to 
ruin.” Under tha influence of these feelings, 
he dictated a bitter letter to the Emperor of 
Austria. Upon becoming more cairn, however, 
he abstained from sending it, remarking to M. 
Bubna, “ It is not becoming in one sovereign to 
tell another, in writing. You, do not hiuio what 
you say." 

In all this delay and these subterfuges, Na- 
poleon saw but continued evidence of the im- 
placable hostility of Austria, which no magna- 
nimity «)n his part had been able to appease. 
He immediately gave orders that the army should 
be prepared ff>r the resumption of hostilities. 
Earnestly as he desired peace, he did not fear 
the issue.s of war. Negotiations having been 
for a few days suspended, Napoleon sent for 
his c'lnbassador, M. (3hampagny, and said to 
him, “ 1 wish negotiation.s to he resumed im- 
mediately. I wish for peace. Do not hesitate 
about a few millions more or less in the indem- 
nity demanded of Austria. Yield on that point. 
I wish to come to a conrlusioii. T lea\e it all 
to you.” Time wore away until the middle of 
October in disputes of the diploiiiatist.s over the 
map.s. At length, on the 14th of October, the 
treaty W'as signed. This was the/oiirth trerity 
which Austria had made with France within 
sixteen years. She soon, however, violated 
this j>ledge as j)crfidiously as she had broken 
all the rest. 

Napoleon was full of satisfaction. With the 
utmost cordiality and freedom he cxj)ressed his 
joy. By the ringing of the bells of the metrop- 
olis, and the firing of cannon in ail the encamp- 
ments of the army, the happy event was cele- 
brated. In twenty-four hours he had made his 
arrangements for his departure from Vienna. 
But a few days before this, on the I2th of Oc- 
tobiT, Napoleon was holding a grand review at 
Schonbrunn. A young man, about 19 years of 
age, named Staps, presented himself, saying 
that he had a petition to offer to the Emperor. 
He was repulsed by the officers. The obstinacy 
with which he returned again and again excited 
suspicion. He was arrested and searched, and 
a sharp knife was found concealed in his bosom, 
evidently secreted for a criminal purpose. W ith 
perfect composure he declared that it was his 
intention to assassinate the Em])eror. The af- 
fair was made Napoleon. He sent 
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for the lad. The prisoner entered the private 
cabinet of the Emperor. His mild and hand- 
some countenance, and bright eye, beaming with 
intelligence, interested Napoleon. “ W hy,” said 
he, kindly, “ did you wish to kill me 1 Have I 
ever harmed youl” 

“ No !” Staps replied ; “ but you are the en- 
emy of my country, and have ruined it by th^ 
war.” 

' But the Emperor Francis was the aggress- 
or,” Napoleon replied, “ not I. There would 
have been less injustice in killing him.” 

“ I admit, Sire,” the boy replied, “that your 
Majesty is not the. author of the war. But if 
the Emperor Francis were killed, another like 
him would be put upon the throne. But if you 
•were dead, it would not be easy to find such an- 
other.” 

The Emperor was anxious to save his life, 
and, “with a magnanimity,” says Alison, 
“which formed at times a remarkable feature in 
his character,” inquired, “ If I were to pardon 
you, would you relinquish the idea of assassin- 
ating me ?” 

“Yes!” the young fanatic replied, “if we 
have peace ; no I if we have war.” 

The Emperor requested the physician Gorvi- 
sart to examine him, and ascertain if he were 
of sound mind.* » Corvisart reported that he vi"-’ 
perfectly sane. He was reconducted to prison. 
Though Napoleon contemplated pardoning him, 
he was forgotten in the pressure of events, and 
after the departure of the Emperor for Paris, he 
was brought before a military commission, con- 
demned, and executed. He remained unrelent- 
ing to the last. ^ 

One day Oencral Rapp was soliciting for the 
promotion of two officers. “ I can not make so 
many promotions,” said Napoleon, “ Berthicr 
has already made me do too much in that way.” 
Then turning to Lauriston, he continued, “AA e 
did not get on so fast in our time, did W'C ? I 
continued for many years in the rank of lieu- 
tenant.” — “That may Je, Sire,” Uencral Rapp 
replied, “ but you have since rnSde up famously 
for 3"our lost time.” Napoleon laughed at the 
repartee, and granted the request. 

A.S lie left Vienna, he gave orders for the 
springing of the mines which had been con- 
structed under the ramparts of the capital. He 
knew that Austria would embrace the first op- 
portunity to enter into another coalition against 
him. Tlic magistrates of Vienna, in a body, 
implored him to spare the fortifications of the 
city. The Emperor refused to comply with the 
request. “ It is for your advantage,” said he, 


* “ An adventure of a different character,” says Alison, 
befell Napoleon at Schunbninn during this fieriod. A 
young Austrian lady, of attractivo person and noble fliin- 
ily, foil BO dusiierately ip love with the renown of the 
Ernperor, that she became willing to saenflre to him her 
]>crHon, and was, by her own, desire, introduced, at night, 
into his apartment. Napoleon was so much struck with 
the arllcBB Bimplicity of this poor girl's mind, and the de- 
voted character of lier passion, that, after some conversa- 
tion, he had her rcconducted, untouched, to her own 
house.” * 
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that they should be destroyed. It will prevent 
any one from again exj)Osing the city to the 
horrors of bombardment to gratify private am- 
bition. It was my intention to have destroyed 
them in 1805. On the present occasion, I have 
been under the painful necessity of bombarding 
the city. If the enemy had not ojjencd the 
gates, 1 must either Inavc destroyed the city en- 
tirely or have expo8e<l myself to fearful risks. I 
can not expose myself to the encounter of such 
an alternative again.” 

Alison thus eloquently describes the destruc- 
tion of the fortifications, and his opinion of the 
act. “ Mines had previously been constructed 
under the principal bastions, and the successive 
explosions of one afler another presented onj 
of the most sublime and moving spectacles of 
the whole revolutionary war. The ramparts 
slowly raised in the air, suddenly swelled, and 
bursting, like so many volcanoes, scattered vol- 
umes of ilanip and smoke into the air. Showers 
of stones and fragments of masonry fell on all 
sides. The subterraneous fire ran along the 
lines w’ith a smother<*d roar, which froze every 
heart with terror. One after another the bas- 
tions were heaved up and exploded, till the city 
was enveloped on tall sides by ruins, and the 
rattle of the falling ma.sses broke the awful 
stillness of the capital. This 'cruel devastation 
produced the most profound impression at Vi- 
enna. It exasperated the people more than 
could have been done by the loss of half the 
rionarchy. These ramparts were the glory^ of 
tbe citizens ; shaded by trees, they formed de- 
lightful j)ublic walks ; they were associated with 
the most heart-stirring eras of their hi.story. 
They had withstood all the* assault.s of the Turks, 
and been witness to the heroism of Maria The- 
resa. To destroy these venerable monuments 
of former glory, not in the fury of assault, not 
under the pressure of necessity, but in cold 
blood, after peace had been signed, and when 
the invaders were j>reparing to withdraw, was 
justly felt as a wanton and unjustifiable act of 
military oppression. It brought the bitti’rncss 
of conquest home to every man’s breast ; the 
iron had pierced into the soul of the nation. 
As a measure of military j)recautioii it seemed 
unnecessary, when these walls had twice proved 
unable to arrest the invader ; as a preliminary 
to the cordial alliance which Napoleon desired, 
it was in the highest degree impolitic.” 

Jiy the treaty of Vienna, Napoleon extended 
aiu^strenglhcned the frontiers of Bar.aria, that 
his ally might not be again so dcfenselessly ex- 
posed to Austrian invasion. He added fifteen 
hundred thousand souls to the Kingdom of 
Saxony. Thus he enabled the jiortion of en- 
franchised and regenerated Poland, rescued from 
Prussia, more elTectually to guard against being 
again ravaged by Austrian troops.* The infant 
kingdom of Italy^ Austrian hoofs had trampled 
in tho dust. Napoleon enlarged its territory, 

* The Duchy of Warsaw, orgaiuzcid by NapolcorTfroni 
Prussian Poland, was indtspendent, though placed under 
^'le protection of the King of Saxony. 


that it might be able to present a more formid- 
able front to its despotic and gigantic neighbor. 
His only object seemed to be so to strengthen 
his allies as to protect them and France from 
future aggression. Had Napoleon done less 
than this, the world might justly have reproached 
him with weakness and folly. In doing no more 
than this, he signally developed his native gen- 
erosity of his character. His moderation aston- 
ished his enemies. Unwilling to recognize any 
magnanimity in Napoleon, they allowed them- 
selves to accuse him of the most unworthy mo- 
tives. “ When compared,” says Lockhart, “with 
the signal triumphs of the campaign at Wa- 
gram, the terms on which Napoleon signed the 
peace were universally looked upon as remark- 
able for moderation. — Bonaparte soon after, by 
one of the most extraordinary steps of his per- 
sonal history, furninhcd abundant explanation of 
the motives which had guided his diplomaey at 
Schdnhrunn.'' According to such representa- 
tions, Napoleon wras indeed a wayw'ard lover ; 
making his first addresses tO Maria JiOuisa in 
the bombardment of Vienna, prosecuting liis 
suit by the bribe of a luagnanimous treaty, and 
putting a seal to his proposals by blowing up 
the ramparts of the m(*tropt)Iis ! * 

Alison, on the other hand, following Bour- 
rienne, vcnturc.s to suggest that Napoleon was 
frightened into ]>eaee by the sharj) knife of 
Staps. The historian is safe when he records 
what NaiJoleon thd and what he smd. Ujion 
such facts the v’crdiet of posterity w'ill he formed. 
Ill this ease, friend and foe admit that ho was 
dragged into tlic war, and that he made ]>eace, 
upon the most niagnaniiiious terms, as soon as 
he possibly could. 

Alexander wa.s mneli ilisjdeased that Napo- 
leon had strengthened tlje Polish kingdom of 
Sa.vony, and thus renderc’d it more ])rohahle 
that tlie restoration of I’oland might finally be 
efleeted But Napoleon, aware that even the 
attempt to wTest from the iron gra.*?]) of Russia 
and Austria the provinces of dismembered Po- 
land, would ]>ut extend more widely the llames 
of war, resolved not to embark in the eiiterjirisc', 
wliich still cnli.sted all his sympathies. Alex- 
ander, how^cver, complained bitterly that Prus- 
sian Poland had l»een restored, aiul that thus 
the danger o? the final restoration of the whole 
kingdom wa.s increased. The coldness of Alex- 
ander, and the daily growing hostility of tlio 
haughty empress-mother and of the nobles, ren- 
dered it more and more evident that France 


* Napolroa sifjne*! the treaty with but little coufldence 
in the honor of Aastna. “ lie roulil not foTRrt,” saj s the 
Daron Mcneval, “that twelve years before Austria had 
implored jieace whim the French were at Leoben, and 
that us soon as he was in £g:>'iit she had n(;aiii gruspi'd 
arms , that shn had apain signed the treaty of Lunevillu. 
after the defeat of Ilohcnlmdcn, which she violated when 
she saw us seriously occupied m preparing for the de- 
seent upon England ; that she had signed again a treaty 
of peace after tho battle of Austerlitz, whicli she again 
violated when she hoped to surprise Napoleon while pur- 
suing the English in the heart of Spain ; and that now 
she reluctantly sheathed the sword, only because Napo- 
leon was in possession of Vienna.'’ 
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would Boon bo involved again in diflicultics with 
that mighty despoti An, which overshadowed with 
its gloom the boundless regions of the north.* 

Alison, in the following terms, condemns Nar 
poleon for his moderation in not wresting from 
Austria and Russia the Polish provinces : “ He 
more than once touched on the still vibrating 
chord of Polish nationality, and by a word might 
have added two hundred thousand Sarmatian 
lances to his standards ; but ho did not venture 
upon the bold step of re-establishing tlic throne 
of Sobieski ; and by the half measure of the 
Grand* Duchy of Warsaw, permanently excited 
the jealousy of Russia, without winning the 
support of Poland.” It is with such unparall- 
eled injustice that history has treated Napoleon. 
His eilbrts to defertd France from her multitu- 
dinous foes, arc alleged as proofs of insatiable 
ambition and a blood-thirsty spirit. His gene- 
rosity to his vanquished foes, and his readiness 
to make almost any sacrifice for the sake of 
peace, were stigmatized as weakness and folly. 

A deputation Ijrom one ol the provinces of 
Austria had called upon Napoleon just before 
the treaty, soliciting relief f • )m some of the 
burdens imposed upon them by the presence of 
the French army. “ Gentlemen,” the Emperor 
replied, “ I am aware of your sufferings. I join 
with you ill lamenting the evils entailed upon 
the pcojilc by the conduct of your government. 
But I can alford you no relief. Scarcely four 
j'cars have elap.scd since your sovereign pledged 
his word, aflcr the battle of Austerlitz, that he 
would never again take up arms against me. 1 
trusted that a perpetual peace was cemented 
between us ; and I have not to reproach myself 
with having violated its conditions. Had 1 not 
firmly relied upon the protestations of sincerity 
which were then imwlc to me, rest assured that 
I should not have retired, as 1 did, from the 
A u htrian territories. Monarchs forfeit the rights 
which have been vested in them by the public 
confidence, from the moment that they abuse 
such rights and draw down such heavy calami- 
ties upon nations.” 

One of the members of tlic deputation began 
to defend the Emperor of Austria, and ended 

* Alexander tbit much solicitude about this treaty, lie 
wroie to Niijioleon, “My interests are entirely in the 
hands of your Majesty. You may g^'c me a certain 
plcdfic, HI rciieating what >ou said at Tilsit and Erfurth, 
on the intcrrsis of Russia in conncrtioii with the late 
kingiloni of Poland.** Napoleon replied, “Poland may 
give rise to some einbarrasKiricnt between us. Rut the 
world IS large enough to aflbrd us room to arrange our- 
selves. Alexander promptly and energetically responded, 
“ If the Tv-cstabhshinnit of Poland ts to he agitated j * the 
V'orld us not large enough,* for 1 desire nothing further in 
It.” I’he ferment in St. Petersburg was so intense, that 
a national outbreak was contemplated, and even the as- 
sassination of the Emperor was openly spoken of if he 
should yield. Napoleon was not ignorant of this state 
of the Russian mind. lie has been severely blamed for 
his insatiable ambition, m restoring Prussian Poland by 
establislung the Duchy of Warsaw. He has been as se- 
verely blamed, and by the same historians, for not liber- j 
atiiig the Aiistriun ami Prussian provinces of dismem- j 
berrd Poland, though he could only have done this by in- j 
volving Europe in the most destructive war.— See Ria- 
NON, viu. 351, 354. 


his reply in these words, “ Nothing shall detach 
us from our good Francis.” 

“You have not rightly understood me,” the 
Emperor rejoined, “ or you have formed a wrong 
interpretation of what I laid down as a general 
axiom. Did I speak of your relaxing in your 
affection for the Emperor Francis ? Far from 
it. Be true to him under any circumstances , 
of good or bad fortune. Bui at the same time 
you should suffer without murmuring. By act- 
ing otherwiso you reproach him as the author 
of your sufferings.” 

While negotiations were pending, Napoleon 
received the untoward tidings of the defeat of 
the French, by Wellington, at the battle of 
Talavcra. He was much displeased by the con- 
duct of his generals in Spain. “ Those men,” 
said he, “ are very self-confident. 1 am allowed 
to possess some superiority of talent, and yet I 
never think that I can have an anny sufficiently 
numerous to fight a battle even with an enemy 
I have been accustomed to defeat. I collect 
about me all the troops I can bring together. 
They, on the contrary, advance boldly to attack 
an enemy with whom they arc scarcely ac- 
quainted, and yet they only bring one half of 
their troops to the contest. Is it possible to 
manmuvre more awkwardly. I can not be pres- 
ent every where.^’ 

A deputation of Hungarians called upon Na- 
poleon to implore him to take Hungary under 
his protection, and to aid the Hungarians in 
their efforts to break from the thralldom of Aus- 
tria.* Napoleon had reflected upon this, and 
had thought of placing upon the throne of 
Hungary the Archduke of Wurzburg, brother 
of the Emperor Francis. This young prince ad- 
mired Napoleon, and was much influenced by 
his lolly principles. When Austria was striv- 
ing to rouse the whole Hungarian nation against 
France, Napoleon issued the following procla- 
mation : 

“ Hungarians ! — The moment is come to re- 
vive your independence^ I offer you peace, the 
integrity of your territory, the*inviolability of 
your constitutions, whether of such as arc in 
actual existence, or of those which the spirit 
of tlw* time may require. I ask nothing of you. 

I desire only to sec your nation free and inde- 
pendent. Your union with Austria has made 
your misfortune. Y our blood has flowed for her 
in distant regions. Your dearest Interests have 
always been sacrificed to those of the Austrian 
hereditary estates. You form the finest part of 
the empire of Austria, yet you are treat^ as a 
province. You have national manners, a na- 
tional language , you boast an ancient and illus- 
trious origin. Resume, then, your existence as 
a nation. Have a king of your own choice, v ho 
will reside among you and reign for you alone ” 

Napoleon, in depahiiig, issued a proclamation 
to the inhabitants of Vienna, in which he thank- 
ed them for the attentions they had bestowed 
upon the wounded of his army, and expressed 

* Souvenirs Historiques de M. Le Raroii Meneval, vol. i. 
p. 303. • 
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how deeply he had lamented his inability to 
lighten the burdens which had pressed upon 
them. “ It was the Emperor’s intention,” says 
Savary, “ to have had pavements laid in the sub- 
urbs of the metropolis, which stand much in 
need of them. He was desirous, he said, of 
leaving that token of remembrance to the in- 
• habitants of Vienna. But he did not hnd time 
to accomplish this object.” 

“ If I had not conquered at Austcrlitz,” said 
Napoleon at St. Helena, “ I should have had all 
Prussia on me. If 1 had not proved victorious 
at Jena, Austria and Spain w'ould have assailc^I 
me in my rear. If I had not triumphed at Wa- 
gram — ^which, by-the-by, was a less decisive vic- 
tory — I had to fear that Russia would abandon 
me, that Prussia would rise against me ; and,* 
meanwhile, the English were already before 
Antwerp. 

Yet what was my conduct after the victory? 
At Austerlitz I gave Alexander his liberty, though 
I might have made him my prisoner. After Je- 
na, I left the House of Prussia in possession of 
a throne which I had conquered. After Wa- 
gram, I neglected to parcel out the Austrian 
monarchy. If all this be attributed merely to 
magnanimity, cold and calculating politicians 
will doubtless blame me. But, w'itliout rejecting 
that sentiment, to which I am not a stranger, 1 
had higher aims in view. 1 wished to bring 
about the amalgamation of the great European 
interests in the same manner as I had cfiected 
the union of parties in Franco. My ambition 
was one day to become the arbiter in the great 
cause of nations and kings. It was therefore 
necessary that I should secure to myself claims 
on their gratitude, and seek to render myself 
popular among them. This I could not do with- 
out losing something in the estimation of others. 
I was aware of this. But I w’as powerful and 
fearless. I concerned myself but little about 
transient popular murmurs, being very sure that 
the result would infallibly bring the people over 
to my side. , 

“1 commitleit a great fault after the battle of 
Wagram in not reducing the power of Austria 
still more. She remained too strong for our 
safety, and to her we must attribute our ruin. 
The day after the battle I should have made 
known by proclamation that 1 would treat with 
Austria only on condition of the preliminary 
separation of the three crowns of Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Bohemia.” 

V%iile these scenes were transpiring in Aus- 
tria, the war in Spain was raging with renewed 
fierceness. The English and the Sjianish in- 
surgents had their hopes revived by the absence 
of Napoleon, and believing that he would be 
compelled soon also to withdraw his troops to 
meet his exigencies upon the Danube, they with 
alacrity returned to the conflict. Joseph Bona- 
parte was one of the ipost amiable and excel- 
lent of men ; but he was no soldier. The gen- 
erals of Napoleon were fully conscious of this, 
and had no confidence in his military opera- 
tions. Having no recognized leader, they quar- 


reled among themselves. It was difficult for Na- 
poleon, in the midst of the ^l-absorbing scenes 
of Essling, and Lobau, and Wagram, to guide 
the movements of armies six hundred leagues 
distant upon the banks of the Tagus and the 
Douro. The Duke of Wellington, then Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, landed with 30,000 British 
troops in Portugal, and rallied around his ban- 
ner 70,000 Portuguese soldiers, inspired by the 
most frantic energies of religious fanaticism. 
Marshal 8oult had in Portugal 26,000 men un- 
der arms to oppose them. The most horribb 
scenes of demoniac war ensued. Retaliation 
provoked retaliation. No imagination can con- 
ceive the revolting scenes of misery, cruelty, and 
blood which desohated the land. The wounded 
French soldiers were seized even liy women, 
and tortured and torn to pieces, and their mu- 
tilated remains polluted the road; villages were 
burned ; shrieking women hunted and outraged ; 
children, trampled by merciless cavalry, and torn 
by grape-sliot, moaned and died, while the drench- 
ing storm alone sighed their requiem. It was 
no longer man contending against his brother 
man, but demon struggling with demon The 
French and English officers exerted themselves 
to the utmost to repress these horrible outrages. 
But they found that easy as it is to rouse the 
degraded and the vicious to fight, it is not so 
easy again to soothe their depraved passions to 
humanity. The Duke of \^'ellington wrote to 
his government the most bitter complaints of 
the total insubordination of his troops. ‘‘ I have 
long been of opinion,” he wrote, “that a Brit- 
ish army could bear neither success nor failure. 
And 1 have had manifest proofs of the truth of 
this opinion in the first of its branches in the 
recent conduct of the soldiers of this army. 
They have plundered the country most terribly, 
which has given me the greatest concern ” 

Again he wrote to Lord (’astler<*agh on the 
31st of May,«^1809: “The army behave terribly 
ill. They are a rabble who can not bear success 
any more than Sir John Moore's army could 
bear failure. I am endeavoring to tame them ; 
but if 1 should not succeed, I must make an 
official complaint of them, and send one or two 
corps home in disgrace. They plunder in all 
directions.” 

Again on tlhi 17th of June he WTotc to TiOrd 
Castlereagh, then Secretary of State ; “I can 
not with propriety omit to draw your attention 
again to the slate of discipline of the army, 
which is a subject of serious concern to me, 
and well deserves the consideration of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers. It is impossible to describe 
to you the irregularities and outrages commit- 
ted by the troops. Notwithstanding the pains 
which I take, not a post or a courier comes in, 
not an officer arrives from the rear of the a rmy 
that does not bring me accounts of outrages 
committed by the soldiers who have been left 
behind on the march. There is not an outrage 
of any description which has not been commit- 
ted on a people who have uniformly received us 
as friends, by soldiers who have never yet, for 
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for one moment, 8ui1|red the slightest want or 
the smallest privation.” 

The French army, by universal admission, 
was under far better discipline than the English. 
The English soldiers were drawn from the most 
degraded portion of the populace. The French 
army, levied by the conscription, was composed 
of men of much higher intelligence and educa- 
tion. The violent populace of Portugal, rioting 
unrestrained, rendered existence insupportable 
by the order-loving portion of the community. 
They were regarded with horror by those of their 
own countrymen whose easy circumstances in- 
duced a love of peace and quietness. They 
saw clearly that the zeal the English affect- 
ed in behalf of I’ortugal, was mainly intended 
to secure English Commerce and their own 
aggrandizement. They complained bitterly that 
England had turned loose upon their doom- 
ed land all the rcckle.ss and ferocious spir- 
its of (ireat Britain and of Portugal. “ So, 
without liking the French,” snys Thiers, “who 
in their eyes were still foreigners, they were 
ready, if compelled to choose bt tween them and 
tlie English, to prefer them as .i lesser evil, as 
a means of ending the war and as holding out 
the hope of a more liberal rule than that under 
which Portugal had lived for ages. As for the 
house of Braganza, the classes in question w'ere 
inclined, since the Regent’s llight to Brazil, to 
consider it as an empty name which the En- 
glish made use of to upset the land from top 
to bottom.” 


BERTHA’S ].OVE. 

PART 11. 

I T was a strange sensation, the awakening from 
what seemed to me a long sleep. I had never 
had a severe illness in my life before, and when 
I opened my eyes languidly, and became feebly 
conscious of myself, 1 felt a ^aguc wonderment 
whether I was reviving to the saiin* existence, 
or to a new one. I tried to remember what I 
had been — what had happened bcfi»rc the long 
sleep came, but the mere effort of memory diz- 
zied me, and I closed iiiy eyes again, and lay 
passive, till a stir in the room aroused me. 

J felt some one draw near me. I looked, and 
saw iMary bending over iny bed. 

'riic innocent face, the soil c\c*, brought all 
back to my mind. I could not suppress a low 
cry, as I hid my face, and turned from her — 
rcmcwbcring / 

She, poor child ! uttered fond, soothing w'ords 
to me, while her tears fell on my hands — ^my 
shrunken, pallid hands — which she clasped in 
her own, and ever and anon pressed lovingly to 
her lips. Then she gently raised my head, and 
supported it on her bosom. I had no strength 
to move away. I was constrained to lie still, 
and bear her caresses, only closing my eyes, 
that they might not meet the tender, steadfast 
gaze of hers. 

“ My darling, my darling Bertha,” she kept 
saying, “ you are better, you will be well now, 
thank heaven !” 


And she, with her soft, cool hands, smooth- 
ed the hair from iny forehead, and then kissed 
it. 

“You know me, don’t you, dear?” she asked, 
presently. “ You will say one word to me?” 

“ What has been the matter?” I said, startled 
by a sudden fear. “ Have I been ill — delirious ?” 

“ Hush, darling ! Keep quite still and quiet. 
No, you have not been so ill as that ; and now 
I trust there is no danger of it. But we were 
afraid.” 

I «ighed — a deep sigh of relief. I heard her 
saying more, and 1 gathered from her words, 
interrupted as they were by tears and sobs, that 
T had broken a blood- ves.sel, and that they had 
for some hours despaired of my recovery. 

•“And it was for me, for me,” she went on; 
“ it was in saving me you nearly lost your life. 
Oh, Bertha ! if you bad died.” 

A passionate burst of weeping choked her 
voice. I repeated softly to mysclt^ — 

“ If I had died !— ah, if I had died !” 

“ It would have broken our hearts,” sobbed 
Mary — ‘ ‘ mine and — and Geoffrey’s. W e should 
never have been happy again. Poor Geoffrey !” 
she repeated, arousing herself suddenly, “1 am 
forgetting him in my own gladness. He has 
been waiting and watching in such terrible anx- 
iety I must ruA.xind tell him. I^et him come 
and speak to you at the door.” 

“ No, no !” I cried, clutching her dress, to 
fletaiii her. “You must not. 1 can not — I can 
not bear it.” 

I was too feeble to assume the faintest sem- 
blance of composure. Even when I caught her 
look of innocent surprise, I could not dissemble 
any the more. I fell back, closing my eyes, and 
hardly earing whether she suspected or not. 
But hers was loo transparent a nature to sus- 
pect. She smootlicd iiiy pillow, and kissed my 
hot brows with her frchli lii)s — ^])l:iming herself 
the while, in low murmurs, for her thoughtless- 
ness in exciting me. Tlien she stole softly out 
of the room. ^ 

Geoffrey must have been waitfhg in the next 
chamber I beard bis voice, uplifted in a rap- 
turous thanksgiving — lufs voice, Iilcssing God 
that I was saved ! Somehow, it fell on rny heart 
with a strange pang, which yet was not all j)aiii ; 
and, like a thick rloud breaking and dissolving 
into rain, a heavy choking sob burst from me ; 
and I wept blessed, gentle tears, such as I had 
never y<‘t known. And then, exhausted, like a 
troubled child, 1 fell into a deep sleep. 

When I awoke I heard subdued voices in the 
room. I distinguished Doctor Ledby’s grave 
tones pronouncing that I was now out of all 
danger ; that I should recover — slowly, perhaps, 
but surely. Then I felt some one come and 
bang over me a.s I lay, and, languidly o])ei)iiig 
my eyes, I saw my father gazing on me. \\ith 
more allection expressed in his face than I had 
ever dreamed he cherished for me. It sent a 
thrill to my heart, half-pleasure, half- remorse- 
ful pain, for the bitter things I had sometimes 
thought of Ills want of Ihve for me. 
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I am awake, father/’ said I ; and he kissed 
mo tenderly, and with great emotion. 

** Wc have been in much trouble about you, 
child,” said he, hoarsely. “ We thought — ^we 
thought — ” 

He broke off, and turned hastily away. Then 
my step-mother came. Even she, cold and im- 
passive as was her disposition, showed kind- 
ness, almost tenderness toward me now. She 
busied herself in settling my pillows, brought 
me a cooling draught, and in various ways testi- 
iicd her interest and solicitude. And she was 
habitually so indolent and indiflerent, that sveh 
trilling offices assumed quite a new importance 
in her. 

“ Now, then,” said she, sinking down in„a 
chair, when her labors were concluded, “ I will 
sit by you for awhile. Your nurse is taking a 
walk in the shrubbery, by Doctor Ledby’s de- 
sire. Poor child ! she was quite pale and worn 
with watching so anxiously ; and Geoffrey fair- 
ly dragged her out of the house.” 

“ I can see them now walking together in the 
laurel-path,” said my father, who was standing 
at the window. “They are talking earnestly 
enough. They make a pretty pair of lovers.” 

T could see them, too. I kept silence. 

“ Bertha, my dear,” added Im, walking to my 
bedside again, and assuming something of his 
old manner, “ are you prepared to be a heroine 
in these parts 1 — to have your name immortal- 
ized in guide-books, and mis-pronouneed by 
garrulous old women 1 I hear they already call 
that creek, ‘Bertha’s,* and that rock, ‘The Es- 
cape.’ And you may expect an ode and two or 
three sonnets in the next Cornish Luminary." 

I smiled. It may have been a very sickly 
smile, for my father again turned away, and 
again grew unwontedly grave. 

“"VVe must not talk too much to our invalid,” 
considerately said he. 

And he, with great caution, quitted the room. 
My remaining companion sat mute, and sorted 
her wools ; while I lay, with clenched hands, 
and head buried in the pillow, and had time to 
think, and to remember, and to look forward. 
But I could do neither. Mentally, as well as 
physically, I was so weak that I was unable to 
penetrate the confused haze which enshrouded 
my thoughts. And in the vain endeavor to 
cleave through this chaos, consciousness partly 
floated from me, and, without being asleep, I 
la;^ as if in a dream, knowing where I was, and 
all that was passing around me, but in utter 
abeyance of all thought. In this state I heard 
Mary enter the room. I felt her come and look 
at me. Then followed a whispered conversation 
with some one else. Then — then — Geoffrey 
stood at my bedside. I felt him there — ^liis gaze 
fixed on my face. Once he touched my hand — 
he pressed his lips on it. Emotion seemed 
frozen within me. I -lay passive the while — 
conscious of all, but still and quiet. It was as 
if I were dead, and he bending over my corpse. 

“ Bless her — God bless her !” said he, pres- 
ently, in a strangely broken and suppressed 


voice. “ But for her, oh, Mary ! what had been 
my life nowl” 

“Hush, darling!” came in the timid tones 
of Mary ; “ you will awaken her.” 

He turned to her. In my strange waking 
trance I seemed to see how he took her m his 
arms, and looked into her face. For a little 
time there was silence. 

“ God is very good,” said he, at length, “ to 
have given two such dear ones to me, Mary, 
and to have preserved them both through the 
peril that threatened them. If even after you 
were saved, Bertha had died — ” 

“ Oh, terrible, terrible !” murmured Mary, 
shuddering. “ Ah, dear Geoffrey I that would 
have been worse than all : far, far worse than 
if I—” 

“ No, darling — ^thcre could be no worse than 
that.” 

Very quietly they talked with a subdued and 
solemn cadence in their voices. Like tones 
heard in a dream, it all fell on my ears — to be- 
come afterward a remembrance more distinct 
than the reality. 

“ How pale and still she is I” whispered Mary. 
“ And how altered since this illness. She was 
so full of life and energy when I first saw her. 
Only a few short weeks ago, Geoffrey, do you 
remember 

“Yes, dear, I remember well.” 

“How different her face is now. Oh, Geof- 
frey !” She stopped weeping. He soothed her 
tenderly, as a mother might a petted child. 

“To think that but for me all this sorrow had 
never been,” faltered she. “ Bertha would have 
been spared this suffering had I never come to 
Cliffe.” 

“ Do you wish you had never come to Cliffe, 
MaryV’ asked his low, fervent voice. 

“Ah, no — no ! If you do not.” 

“11 Heaven forgive me, darling ! but a whole 
world of mfscry would seem to me a cheap pur- 
chase of what I have won.” 

He spoke passionately, impetuously, and she 
was quick to calm him. 

“ Hush,” she said, gently, “ you will waken 
poor Bertha.” 

But I did not wake. I lay still and placid — 
60 ulle.ss, as it seemed, and panglcss, long after 
they had left me. 

My memory of the next few days is vague 
and uncertain. I was kept very quiet, rarely 
spoke, and remained, for the most part, motion- 
less and with closed eyes, so that they often 
thou gilt me asleep when I was only think- 
ing. 

Mary was constantly with me. Her love was 
devoted, untiring. It would not be discouraged 
by coldness, and it seemed content to be unro- 
tumed. She was the tendercst, the most watch- 
ful of nurses. And every one was very kind to 
me. My father, my step-mother ; all those of 
whom I had thought so hardly that they did not 
care for me. Sometimes now I reflected remorse- 
fully, that if they had not hitherto shown mo 
much olfcction it might have been my own fault 
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I had no right to quarrel with naturee for being 
over reticent. • 

Geoffrey sent me the freshest flowers evei^ 
morning, and scoured the country for fruits and 
delicacies to tempt my appetite. And once or 
twice he came in to see mo. These interviews 
were very brief — ^very silent. No one wonder- 
ed — I was still BO feeble. 

I regained strength but slowly. It was long 
before I left my bed. And the autumn was far 
advanced when, for the first time, my father 
carried mo down stairs into the cheerful sitting- 
room, and laid me on the sofa near the window. 

I looked out into the garden ; saw the trees 
wearing their golden tints ; the laurels in the 
shrubbery waving about in the wind ; the little 
wicket-gate ; beyond sthat, the cliff ; beyond 
still, the great sea, flashing in the noon sun- 
light I remembered the last time I had passed 
out at that gate on to the cliff. 

Mary was beside me, busied in some tender 
cares for my comfort. With a sudden impulse 
I passed my arm round her. It was the first 
expression of the new and softer feeling rising 
in my heart for her. 

Poor child ! she nestled her head in my bosom, 
weeping in a torrent of gratitude and joy. She 
must have been often cruelly wounded by the 
kind of sullen endurance with which hitherto I 
had received all her tenderness. For it was long 
before her patient love won its way and soften- 
ed my rebellious heart. But she could not tell 
— she could not guess. It must have been a 
mystery to her always — the strange fitful humor 
of my love for her, which one minute would 
make me clasp her in a passionate embrace, 
and the next gently, but irresistibly, put her 
from me. 

As I did now. I had struggled — God knows 
I had ’ — I had battled with the fierce tides of 
feeling that ever and anon surged within me, 
coiixuising my whole being, foeble aij I was, till 
tlic little vitality I had remaining seemed to leave 
me. I had learned the new lesson of striving 
against myself — against the strongest, wildest 
part of my nature. But I was young yet, and 
the instincts of youth are so passionate, so un- 
controllable. They rebel so fiercely against suf- 
fering — they will shriek out, and dash them- 
selves impotcntly against the st|png despair, 
oven until it stuns them into silence. 

And I untwined Mary’s clinging arms, and^ 
turned my head away from her. She sat con- 
tentedly beside me, playing with my hands, which 
she kept possession of. 

How thin they were and pallid ! When I look- 
ed at them, after a while, and then at Mary’s, 
what a contrast ! She was amusing herself 
by taking the rings from her own fingers and 
placing them on mine. There was one — an opal 
set among diamonds — ^which sparkled brightly. 

“A pretty ring,” said I, languidly, taking it 
to look more nearly at it ; “I never noticed it 
before.” 

No,” said Mary, drooping her head, shyly, 
** I — I never had it till last evening.” 


WBi 

I gave it back to hfle. She tried to put it on 
one of my fingers, but they w^e all too shrunk- 
en, and it slipped off. 

“ ’Tis of no use,” said I, and I drew my hand 
away ; “ it is a faithful ring, and will only be 
worn by its mistress.” And again 1 turned my 
face and gazed out. 

” Don’t look away from me,” said Mary, plead- 
ingly, “ because — ^because I wont to tell you — 
this riiig — Geoflrey gave me.” 

“ I know,” I answered, quickly ; “ I under- 
stand — all. You need tell mo nothing.” 

She seemed relieved, and scarcely surprised. 
For% moment she looked in my face, her own 
cheeks all flushing, and her eyes only half-rais- 
ed from the shadow of the lashes. Then she 
felUweeping on my neck. 

“Tell me — tell me you are not sorry,” she 
said, brokenly ; “ he is so good, and I — oh, I am 
I so unworthy. You knew him long before I did, 

‘ and you must know how noble he is, and how 
little I deserve him. But — ^but 1 love him, 
Bertha !” 

She raised her head, and looked up straight 
into my eyes, as she uttered the last words. 1 
pressed the tearful face down again upon my 
bosom hastily but gently. 

“I love him,” she again murmured, in a kind 
of childish dalliaqce with the words ; “ I love 
him dearly I” 

I said, after a little while, “ Then, Mary, is 
there no need to fear your worthiness and I 
mechanically repeated the lines : 

** Bebold me, I am worthy 

Of thy loving, Ibr I love thee ! I am worthy as a king.'’ 

“Is that true — is it really sol” she asked, 
earnestly ; “ loving much, do we merit much ? 
Because” — and again her cheek crimsoned, and 
her voice sank timidly — “ then I know I should 
deserve him. Who could love him so well as H” 

She had crept closely to me. It was almost 
more than I could bear. 1 moved uneasily upon 
my pillow, disengaging myself from her em- 
brace. 

“ I am tired,” was all bcould sgy : “ I should 
like to sleep.” 

But her sweet look of innocent self-reproach 
for having wearied mo smote on my heart. 
When, after carefully arranging my cushions 
and coverings, she stole quietly away, I called 
her back. She knelt down at my side, and 
unsuspectingly the clear, untroubled eyes were 
raised to mine. I parted the hair on her brow, 
and twisted the fair tresses listlessly in my 
fingers. 

“ I am weak still, dear,” I said, the while, 
“and peevish and capricious often. But you 
are very patient ; you will forgive me.” 

She was eager with deprecatory words ; but 
I would not heed them. I kissed her tenderly, 
solemnly; bending over her, as 1 wbi8{)ered the 
words ; 

“ God look on you, and lovo you always ' — 
you and Geoffrey !” 

And when I was alone I prayed the sanm 
prayer. • 
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Veiy gradually I regain^ strength. I do not 
care to dwell upon the time of my early con- 
valescence. When I was well enough to need 
no nursing, Mary returned home ; but she came 
to see me every day, and she was almost more 

at ClilTe than at F . Geoffrey would go to 

fetch her in the morning, and escort her home 
in the evening : when he returned, I had always 
retired to iiiy room, so that I saw but little of 
him, though he was still, nominally, my father’s 
guest. 

He was most kind and affectionate to me as 
over. If the close and confidential intercourse 
of old was at an end, it was only nakiral, and I 
was very grateful that it should be so. 

He had never spoken to me of his engage- 
ment with Mary, till one evening, in the du>)ky 
twilight, they both came together to my sofa 
from the window, where they had been for some 
time talking in low whispers, and Geoffrey, 
pressing rny hand in both of his, told me that 
he had that day arranged with Mr. I^cstcr — ^that 
they were to be married early in the Now' Tear, 
and that in a day or two he was going to Lon- 
don to see his lawyers. 

Mary hid her tearful face in my bosom the 
while he told me this. I was glad it was so 
dark. 

“ And next week I shall g 9 ,” repeated Geof- 
frey ; “ and then — I shall leave Mary in your 
charge, Bertha; and you in hers,” he added, 
as an after- thought. “ Poor little invalid ! she 
can not take care of herself vet,” he went on, 
half playfully, half in tender earnest. “ I must 
not burden her with the keeping of my treasure. 
But I am glad I leave you together.” 

“ And you will not he long away,” said Mary, 
pleadingly ; “ you wdll come back very soon ^ 
And then Bertha will be quite well — won’t you, 
dear?” 

“Yes,” said Geoffrey, answering for me; 
“ and able to go with us to Italy. That is wdiat 
we have j)lanned, dear friend— dear sister. 
Does it please you ?” 

I was morq, than half prepared for some such 
proposal. 1 did not attempt to combat it then, 
and iny murmured answer, unintelligible as it 
was, satisfied him. He went on gayly — 

“ Do you remember how w’e used to talk of 
Rome, and Venice, and Naples, and long to sec 
them — to visit them together, Bertha? Who 
would have thought our dreams so near realiza- 
tion ? Ah !” he continued, with a deep sigh of 
intent, “the world is a better world than I 
tliought it, and life has a great deal of happi- 
ness — more than I ever dreamed !” 

He paused for a moment. Mary’s little hand 
stole into his. 

“I am very happy, too,” whispered she ; 

“ but not quiff; content — till Bertha is well.” 

“ But Bertha will be well — shall be, mujfi be,” 
he cried, in a tone almost of defiance. “ My 
darling’s heaven mustbc cloudless. There shall 
not be a speck upon it.” 

“Hush — hush, dear!” she said, timidly; 

“ don’t talk so— it is not right. And besides, 


Bertha is weak, remember.” She was always 
so thoughtful over iric!« I felt that, and was 
grateful, even then. 

“Dear Bertha,” he said, in compunction, 
“ you know my old sins of feverish thoughtless- 
ness. Do I tire you? Shall I go away?” 

“ No ; 1 am stronger — stronger than I was. 
Stay.” 

The words came forth very faintly and gasp- 
ingly, though I tried hard to steady them. He 
was silent for awhile. 

“Doctor Ledby says you will recover fast 
now,” he presently said, as if reassuring hink- 
self; “ and Naples is the place, of all others, for 
you to winter in. Think of Naples, and Vesu- 
vius, Bertha ! Think of the Bay, at which your 
beloved F Bay will ^avc to hide its dimin- 

ished head for evermore. You will never dare 
sing its praises again — obstinate patriot though 
you are.” 

“And at Naples,” added Mary, “wc shall 
meet my brother.” 

“ Ay — there’s the grand crisis of delight in 
her mind,” cried he, in assumed peevishness ; 
“it’s always that brother Arthur, to whom I 
take exception from the beginning 1 know I 
shall hate him. You have no business to have 
a brother — nor any thing — but ?ac.” 

Mary laughed merrily. She never noticed 
the shade of earnestness which I could trace 
through all his jesting. 

“Ah, Bertha,” she said, “yow will like Ar- 
thur, 1 know. You are not unreasonable and 
prejudiced. And he is so good — so clever, too, 
and — ’' 

“Oh, you inscnitalde little schemer!” inter- 
rupted Geoffrey ; “do you always make a rulo 
of show'ing your j)lans beforehand ^ This dan- 
gerously artful person — this terribly mancruver- 
ing match-maker — don’t you sec, Bertha — can’t 
YOU guess ^ Ah, you won’t answer ; hut I 
wish it was light enough to sec you smile.” 

“Be quiet, Geoffrey,” urged Mary. 

“Oh, I promise you infinite amusement in* 
this young lady’s budding diplomatic talents,” 
he persisted. “As for me, I know the pro- 
gramme of her plot by heart — as I ought, hav- 
ing heard it so often. She is quite a female 
Macchiavelli. I only wish I were going out on 
a mission : pvhat an invaluable secretary slie 
would be to my embassadorship !” 

“ I will give you a mission,” said Ac, laugh- 
ingly — “ go and get Bertha some grapes. Her 
hands arc quite hot, and I know your talking is 
too much for her. Go away, and ask Mrs. 
Warburton for a bunch.” 

She )>ushed him playfully toward the door, 
through which at length he departed, grumbling, 
and appealing to me against her tyranny. 

1 did not see him again that night. Before 
he returned with the grapes, I had gained my 
own room, where I was glad to be quiet and at 
rest. 

After that day, I noticed that a certain shadb 
of pensiveness appeared to hang over both the 
lovers, as the time of their first separation drew 
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mgh. Gei^rey grew thoughtful often, while ness could not last. I Believe each human soul 
watching Mary as she \ii%rkcd, or read, or lay has its portion allotted from the beginning of 
on an ottoman by my sofa, one of her fair arms its existence — and I — I have drank mine to the 
thrown around me, as she loved to remain, her dregs already.” 

head half raised, and her loving face peering 1 suppose the expression of my face struck 
forth from the midst of her curls. So we were him then, for he stopped suddenly, then re- 
sitting, the very evening before Geoffrey’s de- sumod — 

parture, and I remember how ho looked at her, “ 1 am a thoughtless brute, I feel, in talking 
as he stepped into the room from the garden, to you thus — ^poor, weak, and ill as you arc. 
where ho had been pacing the terrace with But, Heaven help me ! I feel such a yearning to 
quick, firm strides for more than an hour. He give vent to this dismal feeling — this sense of 
stopped for a moment on the threshold, gazing foreboding that has come upon mo ! And 
on her with eyes whose deep, wild love it Mary — it would kill her if she guessed ! 1 

seemed to me must have thrilled her — all un- must needs practice hypocrisy with /zcr.” 
conscious as she sat. Then, as I furtively “ But you must not with me,” I said, rising 
watched his face from under my trembling with a sudden effort. ‘‘Tell me all that is 
hand, 1 saw a changed expression come upon troubling you. It will do you good to talk un- 
it — an expression of keen, vivid anguish. I rcstrainedly. And you need not fear for me ; 
had never seen such a look on his face before, I am quite strong, and very calm. Now, 
and it appalled me — smote me out of my forced, speak !” 

stony self-possession. I started up, with a “ Blessings on you, my Bertha — my sister!” 
suppressed cry. he said, with a grateful tenderness that for a 

“ Geoffrey — Geoffrey ! what ails you !” moment overset my boasted calmness. “ Ever 
He glanced rcbukingly at me, as Mary rose since I knew you, you have always been the 
hastily to her feet, and looked alternately at me refuge for my cares — my fits of depression; 
and at her lover, her whole frame shaking with and you have always done me good. What 
alarm. should I do without you, Bertha?” 

“Bertha, hJivc you wakened out of a bad “ Go on,” I said ; “ tell me what you have to 
dream?” ho said, while he drew her to his side, toll, for we may be jqjLerrupted. Mary will re- 
and soothed away her fright, “ that you horrify turn.” 

this poor child thus?” At the name, his face again grew darkened 

I sank back again on my cushions, and closed with a strange gloom, 
my eyes. “How shall I tell you?” he said, hoarsely; 

The poor frightened child hung sobbing on “you will not laugh at my weakness — you will 
his brc.ast. For a few minutes they did not understand and pity it. Bertha, do you believe 
heed me, and I had time to restore myself to in presentiments !” 

my habitual composure before Mary, breaking He looked fixedly at me, but without waiting 
from his arms, came to me again. my reply, proceeded in a lower, yet more dis- 

“ Darling Bertha, you terrified me so ! Tell tinct tone — 
me, of what were you dreaming? — that some “For two days 1 have been conscious of a 
harm had come to Geoffrey ?” strange burden on iny mind — a mysterious pre- 

“ I hope so, fervently,” he broke in,^with his science of some ill to come, I don’t know of 
old vivacious manner. “ I have great faith in what nature. A^liether any ill is pending to 
the proverb about dreams being fulfilled contra- me, or — No ! not to Mary — riot to her — but — ” 
riwise. There could not be a better omen for He paused abruptly, and sat as.if thinking 
my approaching iourney than that you or for awhile. I tried to speak ; I could not — I 
Bertha should dream I had broken my neck.” could only remain still, looking at him. 

Mary shuddered. “Did I ever tell you,” he suddenly resumed, 

“ Oh, don’t talk so I” she murmured ; “and “about my poor friend Sinclair? He was 
don’t wish us to have such drcaii|^. Think, about to be married, and a week before, ho 
when you arc gone, how dreadful — ” caught a fever, and died on the very day fixed 

Her voice died utterly away, and she buried for his wedding.” 
her face in my bosom. Again Geoffrey looked Still I said nothing. But the glance he gave 
on her with that same look which I had scarce me taught me something of the look that niy 
strength to endure. Then he turned away, and own face wore. 

strode to the window. There he remained, “Don’t, Bertha — don’t think too much of 
looking out on the wintry, stormy world of sea, these foolish fancies. I am worse than foolish 
and cliff, and snow-covered moor — until Mary to infect you with my dismal ideas. Come, let 
rose from beside me, and trying to laugh at her us talk ; you will do me good, and make me all 
own foolishness, ran from the room to hide her right again. Let us bo cheerful?” 
freshly gathering tears. Looking back upon, it now, I can hardly 

Geoffrey approached me hastily, even as the tell how I restrained the agony in my own 
door closed upon her. He seized my hand heart to minister unto him. But I did so. In 

with almost fierce earnestness, and looked down the gathering twilight we sat, until I In^ 
upon me, his face quite wild with agitation. soothed him into a comparative serenity. IT 
“ Bertha, Bertha ! I always feared this happi- was strange, how his reason yet fought against 
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his sensations. When f urged him to delay his 
journey for a time, he laughed, and, Dvith some- 
thing of his old pleasant banter, deprecated such 
a weakness, and derided himself for yielding to 
it as much as he had done. And his was al- 
ways such a mercurial nature, that I felt no 
surprise at seeing him suddenly shake off all 
his gloom, and when Mary joined us, become 
even more than ordinarily vivacious. When 
the rest of the family joined us, he and my 
father began arguing in their usual style of 
quaint warring of wits. Mary sat silent, her 
iiiigers busily engaged with some light work ; 
my step-mother, equally speechless, at her un- 
failing wools ; and I — I could lie quite un- 
thought of and unobserved on my sofa in the 
dark comer, out of the glare of the firelight and 
the lamp. 

Oh, miserable — ^miserable evening ! It was 
surely not unnatural that I, spite of what 
seemed my better reason, should be deeply im- 
pressed by what Geoifrey had told me. I had 
carefully avoided letting him see how much 1 
was affected by it ; but I could not conceal 
from myself the feeling of undefined terror and 
yearning anguish with which I watched him 
that last evening. I shivered as I gazed on his 
laughing face, and marveled and doubted with- 
in myself whether his mjfth wore real or as- 
sumed. Well as I knew him, in the confusion 
and pain I had to battle against in my own 
mind I could not satisfy myself with respect to 
what was passing in his. 

Mary was to stay with mo that night, and 
Geoffrey was to depart early the next morning. 
When we prepared to separate for the night, 
he bade adieu to my father and Mrs. W’^arbur- 
ton, then he came to me. No one could see 
his face but I, as ho advanced to my sofa. I 
turned hastily aside, saying I should see him in 
the morning before he went. 1 could not bear 
it — to lie quiet there, bidding him a formal fare- 
well, while my poor faint heart yearned over 
him in his trouble — his trouble, that I only 
knew to cx^st. • 

And so wc dispersed to our several rooms. 
Directly we were in ours, poor Mary gave vent 
to the sadness she hfid been feebly striving to 
suppress the whole evening. I think I was 
more selfish than usual that night ; I felt more 
of my old, wicked self stirring within me, than 
I had for many weeks. As I looked on her 
lying on the bed, as she had thrown herself in 
% childlike abandonment, her head buried in her 
outstretched arms, and her sobs sounding wildly 
and frequently, I clenched my hands, and bit 
my lips hard. 

“ You think you know what grief is,” I mut- 
tered within myself. “You believe you suffer! 
You ! Can children love, or feel as we do — wc, 
whom God has created women, but planted in 
our natures all the desperate earnestness of man, 
together with that, unchanging, patient con- 
ggitancy, the fatal and exclusive birthright of 
^very true woman since the world began 1” 

These thoughts were stirring within mo as 


Mary raised her head, and looked on me with 
an expression of appetling helplessness. 

“ Dear Bertha !” she faltered, extending her 
arms to me — “come to me — ^take me to your 
bosom: I am so wretched!” And again her 
tears burst forth. 

Thank God— bless God, all ye who suffer not 
More grief than ye can weep for !'’ 

These words passed my lips, coldly and bitterly, 
almost before I was aware. She turned her 
sad face reproachfully upon me, with a vague 
sense of my meaning. 

“Ah, you don’t know — you don’t know!” 
she said, slowly, and with an effort to subdue 
her own emotion. “ It is childish, I feel, to be 
miserable because he is going from me for 
awhile. But ah, Bertha! — though the cause 
may be foolish, sorrow is sorrow, and you 
should pity me, for I have never known it till 
now.” 

I had need to be more than humanly cold and 
stony to resist her supplicating voice. My 
heart melted within me,. and I clasped her in 
my arms where she lay, troubled and restless, 
through the night— only sinking into slumber a 
little time before the late dawn appeared. 

Then wc both arose, and descended into the 
room where Geoflrey’s breakfast awaited him. 
She seated herself at the table, busying herself 
with the cups, striving very hard to maintain a 
cheerful look. So fresh, and young, and girlish 
she appeared, in the cold light of the January 
morning — trying to smile upon Geoffrey when 
he came in, and, seeing only her, seated him- 
self beside her. 

I was content to be disregarded. It was glad- 
ness enough for me to sec on his countenance 
no trace of the fitful agitation of the day before ; 
in his manner neither the heavy gloom, nor the 
wild vivacity that had then disquieted me so 
much. He looked quiet, comjiosed, more seri- 
ous than usual — and, ah ! so tenderly loving to 
the little clinging creature at his side ! 

Wc heard gradually drawing near, the tramp 
of Ilia horse which was coining to take him to 
meet the coach. Then he rose, and Mary, too. 

He had embraced her — had turned away — 
was leaving the room — when I, in a kind of 
reckless impulse, tottered forward from my quiet 
corner, silently holding forth my hand. 

“ Bertha ! is it you 1” he exclaimed, astonish- 
ed — ^moved even, I thought — and he sprang back 
to me, and carefully led me again to my seat. 
“ Dear Bertha ! And I was going away with- 
out seeing you.” 

“ Never mind,” I whispered ; “ only tell mo 
— are you more content 1” 

“ I am quite content,” he answered, assured- 
ly. “ I only think happily of the time when I 
shall return.” 

He was interrupted by Mary, who, seeing him 
still linger in the room, stole to his side again. 
He caught her in his embrace, bending over her 
with love — unutterable — unlimited dilating in 
his eyes. And then he placed her in my arms, 
and said : 
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“ I leave my darling in your charge, Bertha ! 
Keep her safely for maitill I come. Always 
love her dearly — (ah ! you could not do else !) 
— ^be gentle — ^bo tender with her !” 

He leaned over me, and kissed my brow. It 
was the first kiss he ever gave me. 

When I opened my eyes, and knew myself 
again, Maiy was lying, pale and still, where ho 
had placed her, and I heard the sound of a 
horse’s gallop dying away in the distance. 

The days passed on. Mary was very much 
with me. She soon recovered, or almost re- 
covered her usual serenity — ^that true content- 
ment we so seldom see out of childhood. Geof- 
frey’s letters were great aids to this re-establish- 
meiit of her cheerfulness. The first she re- 
ceived from him ; what^ delight it was to her ! 
She came running to me, holding it fast to her 
bosom the while, and began to read it in a tran- 
sport of eager joyfulncss. It was such a new 
pleasure to her ; I believe it well-nigh compen- 
sated for the grief of separation. A week be- 
fore, I should have thought so with some bitter- 
ness toward her light, girlish nature. But now 
my feeling toward her was changed. Geoffrey 
himself could not have been more tender, more 
gentle than I was in thought and word, and 
deed, toward her whom he had so solemnly 
confided to my care. The echo of liis words 
ever rang in my memory. Always lore her 
dcarlijy and be tender with her. 

The days when his letters came were always 
brighter days to me. I hardly knew the burden 
of anxiety that constantly rested on my mind, 
till it was partially relieved by the sight of his 
familiar hand- writing — ^thc large closely-written 
pages — exact transcripts, too, his letters ever 
were of himself — that Mary regularly received. 
She used to read them to me — ^part of them, 
at least — (irouching beside my sofa — ^her face 
flushed with gl.adiicss, her voice becoming bro- 
ken ever and anon, and dying away into w'his- 
pers ; then bursting forth again in* a blithe 
laugh at some piece of Geoffrey’s gayety. Well, 
I remember them — ^thosc clear, cold, winter 
mornings, when the world looked so dreary 
without, and the wind wailed, piercing even 
through the silver joyousiicss of Mary’s laugh- 
ter. 

1 had always intended to leave Cliffc before 
the marriage. I had even arranged my plans so 
that 1 could leave without suspicion, and with- 
out giving them time to remonstrate. But ever 
since the night before Geoffrey’s departure, the 
plan — ^the very idea even, had floated from my 
mind All my own pains were merged into the 
one dim, undefined anxiety I felt for him. All 
my own sickening wishes to be away — ^to be 
alone — ^yielded now to the passionate yearning 
I had for his safe return. Day by day the un- 
easy longing grew more intense ; till, to have 
seen him back again, married to Mary, and 
happy, I would — ah, it is nothing to say I 
would have died — I would have lived, and looked 
forward to living long, long years — ^tranquil, and 
at peace ! 


At length a letter came, announcing the day 
he proposed to leave London. Three days after 
that day he would arrtvo at ClifiEe. The mar- 
riage would then be arranged, and would cer- 
tainly follow speedily. Mary’s mother, half 
tears and half smiles at her darling’s approach- 
ing bridal, had already been busy preparing for 
it. The wedding-dress had come from London, 
and the vail, and the orange-flowers. All would 
be in readiness by the time Geoffrey returned. 

And the day fixed for that drew nigh. It 
came. It had snowed incessantly for three 
days previously ; but that morning shone cloud- 
less, And the sunshine was awaking the red- 
breasts into joyous warblings, as Mary triumph- 
antly remarked to me, when she drew aside my 
win(^ow-curtains, and urged me to hasten my 
toilet and come down-stairs. 

Every thing unites to give him welcome 
b<ack,” she said. Look at the sea, how blue 
and sparkling it is ! We have not seen such a 
sea for weeks, have we 1 And even the flowers ! 
I have been into the green-house, and gathered 
an exquisite bouquet. The obstinate little tea- 
rose, that has refused to blossom for so long, 
has positively deigned to unclose a bud this 
very morning for Geoffrey.” 

She went on, half-singing to herself, as she 
arranged two or three geraniums and a spray of 
myrtle together. Wlicn they were fixed to her 
satisfaction, she came and fastened them in my 
dress. 

“ For,” she observed, laughing, “ we will all 
look festal — even you, dear, with your plain, 

I high frock, and Quakerish little collar, will 
condescend to ornament to-day. You tremble !” 
she cried, suddenly. “You are not well, Ber- 
tha. What ails you 1” 

I could not tell her. I did not know myself. 
I said I was cold. And she hurried me down- 
stairs to the warm drawing-room — remarking, 
at the same time, that my face was glowing, 
apd that my hands felt dry and feverish. 

“ Mamma is coming this morning,” she went 
on, as soon as we were established at the fire- 
side ; “ and, do you know, Berthar I am to try 
on my wedding-dress. Mamma is to dress me, 
to sec if it is all right. And there is a dress for 
you, which I have chosen. And you will wear 
it, won’t you, darling ? although it isn’t made 
quite in that peculiar, half-puritanical fashion 
of yours, which I have learned quite to love, 
because it is peculiar to you.” 

She caressed me fondly. I tried hard to 
shake off the unaccountable oppression that I 
labored under. In vain. The while she flitted 
about the room, laughing, and talking, and carol- 
ing snatches of merry songs, I remained mute, 
as though perforce, with the mysterious, terri- 
ble burden weighing heavy on my heart. 

Then Mrs. Lester came ; and my step-motlier 
.and she talked long together, while Mary was 
appealed to by one or the other, every now and 
then. Once o^^ico they spoke to me, and I 
essayed to an4Rr ; but the words came thick 
and stifled ; and, moreover, I failed to catch 
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the dense of what I saiLd, though I heard dis* 
tinctly. 

'^Miss Warburton does not seem quite so 
well this morning,” observed Mrs. Lester, with 
concern. 

** She is sleepy,” said Mary, as she hovered 
about me, and tried to find some little office, in 
which to busy herself for me. Let her keep 
quiet till — ” She kissed my closed eyes, and 
whispered the rest of her sentence. 

“ Bertha is no authority in matters of this 
kind,” my step-mother placidly remarked. “I 
never knew a girl who though^ so little about 
dress. Really, it almost becomes a fauU, such 
extreme negligence. But, as we were saying — 
whether a ruche or an edge of blonde will look 
best,” &c., &c. 

Presently the door opened, and a servant an- 
nounced the arrival of Mrs. Lester’s maid, with 
the dresses. 

” It’s a pity Miss Warburton should have 
fallen asleep,” said Mrs. Lester. “ However — ” 
Oh, she mustn’t be disturbed,” cried Maiy. 
“ Let her sleep quietly. And,” she added, in a 
lower tone, “ I will go and put on my dress, 
and come in and astonish her when she wakes.” 

The two cider ladies laughed, assented, and 
withdrew ; and Mary, after once more arrang- 
ing my plaids and cushions, followed them from 
the room. 

I raised myself when they were gone, and 
pressing my head with my two hands, I tried 
to analyze the strange, inscrutable feeling which 
overpowered me. I3ut even while I sat thus, 
its nature changed. My heart began to throb, 
wildly, loudly, so that 1 could hear its passion- 
ate pulsations ; and an imperious instinct seemed 
to turn me toward the door of the room, which 
opened into the entrance hall. 

“ Oeoftrey is coming already,” I said to my- 
self I repeated it aloud — all the while feeling 
tliat it was not so — that Geoffrey was not near 
Yet, at that moment I distinguished a horse's 
gallop, growing louder, till it ceased at our gate. 
And then ^uick foQtsteps along the gravel path 
— and then the peal of the outer-door bell, re- 
sounding in the house. 

“ It IS Geoffrey,” I said again, resolutely. 
“ I will go and call Mary.” 

1 knew it to be false. The throbbing at my 
heart stopped suddenly. I was quite calm, 
quite prepared for what I saw, when, opening 
the door. I found a servant listening, with a 
% horror-struck face, to the quick, agitated words 
of the man who had just dismounted from his 
horse, and whose disordered appearance told of 
a hasty journey. 

“AVho is that?” he whispered to the serv- 
ant, when he saw me, stopping suddenly in his 
recital, with a kind of shrinking. 

It is Miss Bertha— Miss Warburton,” re- 
plied the other. 

“ Not the young lady that — ” 

** Come in here,” said I, s^adily. “Tell me 
all you have to say, and do^it alarm any one 
else in the house. .Como in.” 


He entered, and I closed the door. 

“What has happei^^d to Mr. Latimer?” 

“ Do not be too much — ^thero may be hope — ■ 
the doctor says,” he began, with a clumsy ef- 
fort at preparation. 

“ Tell me in as few words as you can,” I said ; 
“ and tell me the whole truths 

“ Mr. Latimer arrived by the coach at P 

last night late — or, rather, early this morning. 
He seemed anxious to get on here at once, and 
would not be advised against taking horse, and 
going the remaining thirty miles. The roads, 
they told him, were in some parts dangerous 
from the heavy snows ; but ho said he knew 
them well, and thought nothing of the risk. 

About seven miles this side P the road 

runs close beside an old stone quarry. You 
may know it. Miss?” 

“ Go on — go on.” 

“The snow deceived him, we suppose, and 
he got out of the track. His horse fell with 
him. He was found there about two hours ago 
by some laborers. They took him into a little 
inn near. He was quite insensible; but the 
people knew who he was, and asked me — ” 

He was interrupted. The door opened, and 
there came in, with a buoyant step, a little 
figure, arrayed in rustling, glancing, dazzling 
white silk. The delicate lace vail fell cloudily 
over her head, shading the blushing checks — 
the laughing eyes. And Mary’s blithe voice 
sounded clear and ringing : 

“ Enter — the bride !” 

I had felt calm, as I have said. Heaven 
knows what she read in my face which struck 
the smile from her mouth, and sent her dying 
to my bosom with a terrible cry. There she 
hung, vainly trying to give speech to the dread 
that overcame her ; while Mrs. Lester, who had 
followed her into the room, stood transfixed, 
gazing first at me, and then at the strange mes- 
senger. 

“ For* mercy’s sake, tell me what has hap- 
pened?” cried the mother. At length, hurry- 
ing to her child — “ Mary, my darling, look up 
— conic to me !” 

But she kept clinging to me, till I unwound 
her fragile hold, and laid her — poor, pale child, 
in her shining bridal robes, on the sofa near. 

I do not well know what followed. When at 
length M&ry understood what had happened, 
her senses gave way, and she fell from one fit 
into another continuously. It was vain to hope 
she would recover sufficiently to go to her lover. 
Geoffrey would not have the blessedness of dy- 
ing in her arms. But I knew how, if he ever 
regained consciousness, he would yearn to see 
her; and I waited long, in an eternity, as it 
seemed, of torture, in the hope of bearing her 
with me. 

In vain. I set forth alone, leaving her with 
a tribe of weeping women around her. I sprang 
on my horse, and in a moment was on my way 
across the moor. 

In the midst of the chaos of my mind, I yet 
clearly remembered the last time I rode there 
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with Geoflrcy a little while ago ; but oh ! what 
a chasm yawned beti^en then and now ! I re- 
membered, too, how stormy the day was then, 
and how serene my own heart ! Now the sun- 
shine seemed to float like a visible joy through 
the transparent air, and the low murmur of the 
sea sounded in the distance like a hymn of 
peace. The birds in a little grove that the road 
skirted were singing loudly — shrilly. 

Merciful heaven ! how mockingly it all blend- 
ed with the dead quick fall of my horse’s hoofs, 
as I pressed him on toward Geoflrcy and 
death ! 

I heard his voice before I entered the room 
where ho lay. It sounded strange, yet fearfully 
familiar. His wild loud call was for Mary — 
always Mary ! The doctor, who came gravely 
and sadly to meet mA asked with anxiety if I 
were she 1 And as I, not quite able to speak 
then, stood very quiet leaning against the wall, 
I heard the man who had returned with me 
answer in a low tone, “ Bless you, no, sir ! 
That other poor young lady was struck like 
dead when she heard ; this one was as calm the 
whole time as could be. I don’t think she is 
any thing at all to him.” 

“ I am his old friend,” said I, answering the 
questioning glance of the doctor, “ and the 
daughter of his host, Mr. W arburton. Let me 
•sec him.” 

They did not hinder me, and I went in. . . . i 

He thought I was Mary. When I drew near to 
him, he fixed his wild eyes on me, with a terri- 
ble likeness of look in them to what I had so 
often watched when he gazed on her. He 
clusped my hands in his scorching fingers, and 
pre.ssed them with a kind of fierce fondness to 
his lips. 

“ Ah, my darling, my darling ! I knew you 
would come,” he said, in a sulKlued tone; “I 
have been waiting so long ; but now I am 
happy !” 

“ It seems to compose him, the siglit of you,” 
observed the doctor, after a pause of compara- 
tive quietude in his patient. “ I suppose he 
mistakes you for some one else !” 

Ah ! God be merciful to our weak human 
Mature, how bitter that thought was even then ! 

I remained still, my hands pressed in his hot 
clasp, till he sank into an uneasy slumber. I 
could better bear to look at him tifen, when his 
eyes — the bright, frank eyes, now all glazed, 
and dry, and fiery — ^were closed. And I looked 
at him. From amid the wreck before me of 
tangled hair, and haggard cheeks, and lips 
parched and blood-stained, I gathered up and 
treasured in my soul the likeness of his olden 
self, that was ever to remain with me till I 
should sec ftim restored to it again — in heaven. 

By and by the doctor came in ; then 

after looking at him, turned to me with mouth 
close set. “ Would you wish other advice sent 
fori” he whispered. 

I shook my head, saying, what I then first 
remembered, that my father and Dr. Ledby 
were to have followed me. 


“ Nothing more qan be done, I apprehend,” 
he muttered again. He was a man eminent in 
the district, and having, indeed, a fearful expe- 
rience of similar cases among the miners and 
stone-cutters. 

“ How long — 1” 

“ He can not possibly exist many hours,” he 
said, adding some professional remarks which T 
but imperfectly comprehended; “about — ^per- 
haps toward night.” 

Ho paused considerately, imagining, per- 
haps, that there might be some feeling hidden 
underneath the blank calm he doubtless 
thought so ‘strange. Then he silently took 
his leave. 

I remained alone with Geoffrey. Occasion- 
ally the woman of the house came in with oflers 
of* service ; but she never staid long, and her 
intrusions grew less frequent as the day ad- 
vanced. My father and Dr. Ledby did not ap- 
pear. I do not know why — I never knew. 

I did not think of their absence. My whole 
world of thought, of feeling, was bounded by 
the rude walls of that litth^ room. There I sat 
and watched his fitful sleep, or listened to the 
terrible ravings of his troubled waking. He 
would slumber for a few minutes, and then 
€*iwakc, each time to a new form of delirium. 
Sometimes he pushed me from him, shrieking 
out that the siglitibf me was a torture to him, 
and bidding me leave him — leave him ! Again 
he fancied I was Mary, and spoke tenderly, in 
low murmurs, telling how dear I was, how fond- 
ly he loved me, clasping my hands, and looking 
up into my eyes, till I too had well nigh shrieked 
out in my agony aiid despair. 

And so passed the day. 

The day ! his last of earth — my last of him ' 
And the noon sun faded quietly away, the red 
sunset glowed into the little room, and the dull 
twilight came on. 

He had fallen into a sleep — deeper and more 
protracted than any former one — leaning his head 
upon my arm as I crouched down at his bed- 
side. And while he slept the twilight deepened 
into night, and through an openitig in the win- 
dow-curtain I could see stars shining. 

The fireliglit flickered on the -wall, and play- 
ed upon my face, as I could feel. And when 
1 turned my eyes from the stars, by the coal- 
flame 1 saw that Geoflrey was awake, and look- 
ing on me with a changed look — ^wulh his own 
look. And he uttered my name in a low, faint 
voice, trying the while to lift his head. 

T raised it silently, and we looked at one an- 
other. The doctor had foretold this change. I 
knew w'hat it portended. It was not that^ though, 
but it was the familiar sound of his voice call- 
ing on my name in the old, old tone, that smote 
upon mo, moistening my burning eyes with a 
great, gush of tears. Perceiving them, he smiled 
up at me with a quiet* smile, that made his face 
look divine for the moment. But it passed 
quickly. • 

“Mary — ^whiro is Maryl” he asked, uneasily. 
“Why is she not herd” 
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I told him. A look of intenBO anguish came 
over his features, and then again they took an 
expression of inefiablo tenderness, 'while he 
murmured, as to himself — 

Poor child ! poor innocent darling ! God 
comfort her !” 

He closed his eyes, and said no more. I 
watched him, and was silent — my tears all 
spent. Presently he turned toward me, and, 
with a gesture, caused me to kneel down close 
beside him, so that 1 could hear his faintest 
utterance. 

“It is hard,” he faltered, “not to see her 
once more. But you, dear Berthaj my true sis- 
ter! you will stay with mo to the end. You 
do not fear.” 

“No— ah no! Yet — O Geoffrey, Geoffrey!” 

The strong agony — ^the wild love — would not 
be repressed. It all burst forth in that long 
wailing cry which he heard, but did not under- 
stand. O woeful, woeful love, that must be 
thrust back, trampled down, hidden out of sight, 
even in such an hour as this ! 

“Kind Bertha ! dear, loving friend !” he kept 
saying, feebly stroking my head as it lay crush- 
ed down between my hands. Then there w'as 
a silence till again he spoke. 

“ Bertha ! you will take care of Mary 1 You 
will never forsake the child ! Look up, and 
promise me.” *. * 

I tried to speak. But my strength failed me 
when I met his eyes, and again the cry escaped 
my lips : 

“ Oh, Geoffrey ! — My Geoffrey ! Let me 
die !” 

He scarce heeded ; only looking steadfastly 
at me he repeated, in a troubled tone, “ Prom- 
ise me I” 

I lifted my eyes once more to his face, where 
the indescribable change was growing fast — 
fast. And the sight froze me into quietness 
again. 

I promised — and the anxious look faded away 
into a beautiful calm. 

“You will love hpr. You will w'atch over 
her happindss. You will never leave her, 
Bertha r’ 

“ Never— till I die !” 

“Good, dear sister!” he murmured. “Tell 
her, tell her,” he went on, his voice gradually 
weakening — “ tell her I bless her ; tell her — ” 

He moved restlessly on his pillow. I gently 
raised his head and rested it on my shoulder, 
ttc lay there quite content, and once again 
smiled up in my face, pressing my hand, which 
he still held. Then his lips moved in prayer. 
1 could distinguish my own name and hers re- 
peated many times, while the brightness of that 
last smile yet lingered on his face. 

Then his hold of my hand was loosened, and 
the lips stirred no longer. 

I knew that my arm's held only Geoffrey’s 
corse. 

And he knew then I loved him ! 

A long time has passed since that night. 


I have kept my promise. Mary and I have 
never been long separ^ed. I was with her 
through all the time of deep, dei!q>erato woe that 
followed upon Geoffrey’s death. I was her 
nurse, her helper, her comforter^— «ven I! 1 
prayed with her, and for her, as I had learned 
to pray only since 1 had seen him die. And 
from that time until now I have been her con- 
stant friend, her tender, watchful sister — as he 
would have wished. And as I felt myself grad- 
ually drawing nearer to the rest I so long pray- 
ed for, my only care was the thought of leaving 
her before my work was done and I no longer 
needed. 

That trouble is removed. Mary’s grief, so 
terrible at first, so wild and so despairing, has 
yielded to the influence of changed scene and 
lapse of time. RenowcA health brought fresh 
feelings — new hopes. She was so young — life 
was as yet almost an unread page to her. 
Gradually the one sad memory assumed a new 
shape in her mind, till at last it became as it 
will be, I believe, ever more, a kind of sacred, 
solemn presence, too sacred and too solemn to 
be mixed up with the common daily existence, 
but shedding its influence continually around 
her purer, inner life. 

And I w'as scarcely surprised, for I had long 
watched the progress of this change in the girl’s 
soul, and been hajipy at it, when Mrs. Lester 
told me, hut a few weeks since that she thought, 
she hoped, Mary being worthily wooed, might 
again be won. 

And it w'as so. It seemed strange at first 
— as she herself must have felt — so much 
she blushed and trembled when she next saw 
me. 

But I am of a humbler spirit than I was. I 
do not dare to judge a nature made by (Jod. I 
have learned too bitterly my own weakness — 
my own wickedness — to feel otherwise than in- 
dulgent to the imiicrfections of others, though 
they takca different shape to mine. 

So I struggled against the rebellious feeling 
that for a little while made me turn from Mary 
— thinking of the love for her which had shone 
out of Geoflrey’s dying eyes. I re-assured tlie 
timid, clinging little creature, whose whole life 
was wound up in the grand necessity of loving 
and being loved — and 1 folded her to my breast, 
saying : * 

“Be happy, my innocent child!” while to 
myself I said in a solemn contentment, “ My 
duty is fulfilled ; there is no further need of mo, 
and I may go.” 

And I pray forgiveness for the selfish thought 
that sometimes stirs unbidden in my mind, as I 
lie quietly apart, while Mary and her lover are 
talking low together — the thought that, in the 
home to which I draw nigh, when we shall all 
meet, we who have loved one another upon 
earth, Mary will be surrounded by her husband 
and her children, but I — I, with outstretched 
arms, may greet my Geoffrey, crying — 

“ I alone have loved thee always !” 
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LIGHTEN ^HE BOAT. 

S HAKE hands, pledge hearts, bid fond adieus, 
Speak ^ith your brimming eyes ; 
To-morrow*— and the dark deep sea 
Will echo with your sighs. 

To-morrow and yon stately ship 
Will bear to other lands 
The kindred whom ye love so well : 

Breathe hopes, pledge hearts, shake hands ! 
The Fairy Queen stands out to sea, 

Each stitch of canvas spread, 

Breasting the pearly laughing waves 
With high and gallant head. 

Her freight consists of human souls ; 

Her destiny, a land 
Where scarce a human foot has trod 
Upon the forest strand. 

Five hundred souls she bears away, 

To find a distant home 
Where toil will give them daily bread. 

And not a living tomb. 

The ship speeds on ; her sanguine freight, 

A motley little world, 

Reveling in the thousand scenes 
By future hopes unfurled. 

She creeps along ’mid cloudless calms. 

Or dashes through the blast, 

Till cheerless days and nights and weeks, 

And weary months arc passed. 

At length the Captain shouts, “ Stand by !” 

The boatswain sounds his call ; 

** Trice up the yards and clear the decks 
Secure against the squall.” 

Shipwreck and death ! The doom is sealed, 

A bolt has riven the mast ; 

” We will not die — ^we must be saved, 

The ship shall brave the blast?” 

Pallor is on the strong man’s cheek. 

Woe in the mother’s heart, « 

For round her throb those kindred ties 
No power but death shall part. 

A rending peal, a shuddering crash, 

A wail of agony ; 

The shattered bark, with many a soul, 

Sinks headlong in the sea. 

Morning breaks o’er the world of w^ves, 

But finds no Fairy Queen. 

One single, tiny boat is all 
To tell that she has been. 

A crowded remnant of the wreck 
With naked life escape, 

No land for twenty souls — all sea. 

Relentless, vast, agape. 

Lighten the boat ! or every soul 
Will perish suddenly ; 

Inquiring eyes and throbbing hearts 
Ask all, ‘‘Will it bell” 

A boy sits silent in the bows, 

Bereft of earthly tie ; 

He must be told : ‘‘ Say, friendless boy, 

Are you afraid to die?” 

VoL. VII.— lio. 41 .— Tt 


“ Why should / die 1 My father’s dead, 
Mother and sister too ; 

O ! let mo not be drowned alone, 

But live or die with you.” 

He pleads in vain. “ A moment then, 

A moment longer spare !” 

With fervent heart and lifted eyes, 

He breathes his simple prayer. 

Awe, deep and silent, struck each heart 
As on that trembling tongue, 

“Father in Heaven thy will be donel” 

In trustful accents hung. 

He lightly steps upon the prow, 

And, gathering up his strength. 

Unblenched scans his yawning grave, 

1(^0 feel its depth and length. 

Who seals the doom? No hand is raised. 
None hear the spirit knell ; 

A sudden plunge, a thrilling cry 
Breaks in upon the spell. 

They search the boat, they search the sea ; 

The noble boy is gone. 

Gone, let us hope, where angels are, 
Self-martyred and alone. 

AN INCIDENT OF MY CHILDHOOD. 

“ ABEL,” said my aunt, facing me sternly, 
JjX and speaking, with solemn emphasis : — 
“ you are lowered mrever in my eyes ! When 
Mr. Ellison comes, he shall assuredly know of 
this. Go !” she added, with a gesture as if the 
sight of me were intolerable : “I shall never 
have confidence in you again.” 

I ran out of the room into the garden through 
the side-door, which always sto^ open in hot 
weather ; but my cousins were at play on the 
lawn ; so I flew on in the bitterness of my 
wounded spirit, until I found the shade and 
quiet I wanted under a large hoary apple-tree, 
which stood in the neighboring orchard. Under 
its spreading branches I threw myself down. 

I have a vivid impression of the aspect and 
“ feel ” of that summer afternoon. The heat 
was intense; even the grdund on«vhich I lay 
seemed to burn the bare arms crossed beneath 
my humble head. I knew there was not a grate- 
ful cloud in the radiant sky above me ; I felt 
there was not a breath of wind stirring, not 
enough even to rustle the thick leaves of the 
orchard trees. The garish brilliancy, the sultry 
stillness, oppressed me almost more than I could ' 
bear. If I could have hidden myself from the* 
sight of the sun, if I could have cheated my 
own consciousness, I would have gladly done 
so. 1 will not believe the world held at that 
moment a more wretched being than 1 was — 
that any grown-up man or woman, with devel- 
oped faculties, ever suffered more keenly from 
the pangs of self-contempt. 

For, let me at once tell the reader, I was no 
victim of injustice or misconstruction ; the 
words with which I had been driven from the 
house were justified by what I had done. I 
was fourteen years of age, I had been carefully 
and kindly educated, none •knew better than Iv 
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the difference* between right and wrong; yet 
in spite of age, teaching, and the mtellect’s en- 
lightenment, I had juat been guilty of a gross 
moral transgression : I had been convicted of a 
falsehood ; and, more than that, it was no im- 
pulsive lie escaping roe in some exigency, but 
a deliberate one, and calculated to do another 
hurt. The whole house knew of it — servants, 
cousins, and all ; the coming guest was to know 
of it too. My shame was complete. ** What 
shall I dol what will become of meV* I cried 
aloud. 1 shall never be happy again !” 

It seemed so to roc. I had lost my position 
in the house where I had been so favored and 
happy ; I had compromised my character from 
that day henceforward. I, who had meant to 
do such good in the world, had lost my chaRce ; 
for that sin clinging to my conscience, the re- 
membrance of which I should read in every 
body's face and altered manner, would make 
effort impossible. My aunt had lost all confi- 
dence in me — ^that was terrible ; but what was 
worse, I had lost all confidence in myself. I 
saw myself mean, ungenerous, a liar ! 1 had 

no more self-respect. When my cousins whis- 
pered together about me, or the servants nodded 
and smiled significantly, I should have nothing 
to fall back upon. Why, I was what they 
thought me ; I could not defy their contempt, 
but must take it as my due. I might get an- 
gry, but who would mind my anger 1 A thou- 
sand thoughts exasperated my anguish. 

I was very fond of reading, and had a liking 
for heroic biographies. Noble actions, fine 
principles always awoke a passionate enthu- 
siasm in my mind, caused strong throbs of am- 
bition, and very often my aunt had lent a kind 
ear to the outpouring of such emotions. The 
case would be altered now. I might read, in- 
deed, but such feelings I must henceforth keep 
to myself ; who would have patience to hear 
me thus expatiate 1 I was cut off from fellow- 
ship with the good. 

I must give up, too, my little class at the vil- 
lage Sunday-Bchooll which I had been so proud 
to undertake. How could T, despised at home, 
go among the children as before ? I could never 
talk to them as I used to venture to do. They 
would know it, as all the world would know ; 
they would mock me in their hearts— each feel- 
ing she was better than I. I rose up from the 
grass ; for my state of mind would bear the 
% prone attitude no longer, and leaning against 
the tree, looked around me. Oh ! the merry 
games I had had in this orchard. The recol- 
lection brought a flood of bitter tears to my eyes 
— I had not cried before — for I was sure that 
time was post ; I should never have another. 
“ Never, never !” I cried, wringing my hands ; 
^ I shaU never have the heart to play again, even 
if they would play with me. I am another girl 
now 

In truth, my brief experience seemed to have 
oldened me, to have matured my faculties. I 
saw myself in a kind of vague confused vision, 
M I might have bebn, as I could never now be- 


come. No ; life was an altered thing from what 
it had appeared yesterda]^ I had marred its capa- 
bilities on the threshold. I could get a glimpee 
of the house through the trees ; I eould see the 
parlor windows where, within the shady room, 
tea was even now being prepared for the ex- 
pected visitor. Ah ! that viaitor, with whom J 
used to be a favorite, who had always been so 
kind — he w'aa now on his way with the same 
heart toward me, little knowing what had hap- 
pened, little knowing I was lost and ruined ! 

Docs this description of my state of mind, of 
my sense of guilt, aeem overstrained 1 It is just 
possible I give a little more coherence to my re- 
flections than they had at the time, but I can 
not color too highly the anguish of humiliation 
they produced : it was 9 11 but intolerable. ** 1 
suppose," said I moodily to myself, for a reac- 
tion was commencing: ''I suppose I shan't 
always fed like this, or I should go mad. I 
shall get used to it presently— us^ to being 
miserable !'* 

Just then I heard my i^ame shouted by one 
of my cousins, but I had not the heart to shout 
in answer. No doubt tea was ready, but I 
wanted no tea. Mr. Ellison might be come, 
but I dreaded to see him. My cousin called, 
and ran on toward the spot where I stood till 
he caught sight of me. He was hot with the 
search, and angry that I had not answ'cred ; 
moreover, what boy about his age, in the lusti- 
hood of a dozen summers, knoweth aught of 
tenderness or consideration! "There you are, 
miss," he said, savagely, "and a pretty hunt 
Pve had ! You're to come in to tea; and an- 
other time don't give belter people the trouble 
of fetching you : they don't like it, I can tell 
you.” 

He wns just off again, eager for his meal, but 
I stopped him. "Bob, is Mr. Ellison come?” 

I cried. 

" Hours ago ; and he and mother have been 
shut up ever so long talking about you, I know ; 
and don't ‘ Bob^ me, please, Miss Mabel ; I don't 
like it !" 

My spirit swelled. Was this to bo the way? 
One touch of rough boyish kindness, and I could 
almost have kissed his feet ; now I walked back 
to the house with a bitter " I won’t care” swell- 
ing at my ,heart. 

I may as well say here, though scarcely neces- 
sary to the moral of my story, that I was an 
adopted child in the large family of my aunt. 
She was a widow, and had been so ever since I 
had lived with her ; and I, as will be supposed, 
w'aB an orphan. She had in her own right a 
good income, though she only held in trust for 
her eldest son the substantial manor- farm on 
which we resided. I was not poor; indeed, I 
was ill some sort an heiress ; and Mr. Ellison, 
my aunt’s honored friend and her husband's 
executor, was joint-guardian over me with her- 
self. I had been brought up to fear and rever- 
ence him ; he had taught me to love him. My 
degradation in his eyes was the bitterest drop 
in my self-mixed cup. 
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Ab I entered the hall, my aunt came out to 
meet me, and took fle with her into another 
room. “Mabel,” she eaid, “you are to take 
your place at the table with us aa usual for the 
present. I have spoken to your guardian about 
you, but I scarcely know what we may finally 
decide upon in the matter. You are too old to 
be whipped or sent to bod ; but though you are 
to be Buffered to come among us, I need not say 
we shall never feel for you as we once did, or 
if we seem to do so, it will be because wo for* 
get. Your sin justifies a constant mistrust; 
for my part, I can never think of you as before 
under any circumstances, I am afraid. I don't 
think I ought, even if it were possible. But | 
now, come in to tea.” 

“ 1 want no tea,” said I bitterly. “ I can't see 
Mr. Ellison. Oh ! need he have known it ?” 

“Mabel,” was the answer, “it would have 
been better had you feared the lie as you fear 
its discovery.” 

I sat down on a chair, and leaned my head 
on a table near. I had not a word to say for 
myself, or against the treatment adopted. My 
aunt was a woman of severe rectitude, and had 
brought us all up with deep solicitude, and, I 
believe, prayerful care. She thought lying an 
almost unpardonable sin, for she looked upon it 
as a proof of nearly hopeless moral depravity ; 
and my falsehood had been an aggravated one. 
Many, with a less striet sense of my delin- 
quency, might have been more severe. I could 
not blame her. “ At least,” I said, “ you won't 
make me come ini” 

“ No,” she returned, and went back to the 
parlor. 

I went up-stairs to my bedroom, where I 
spent the rest of the evening. No inquiries 
were made after me. When it grew dark, I 
undressed and threw myself into bed. I offered 
no prayer for God’s forgiveness ; mine was not 
so much penitence as remorse. Hqyd I been a 
man who had blasted his prospects in life by 
the commission of some deadly sin, I could 
scarcely have felt more morally lost, more hope- 
less about the future. My aunt had represented 
my sin in appalling colors, and my whole pre- 
vious education and turn of mind made me feel 
its turpitude strongly : the possibility of repair- 
ing it had not been urged upon nv, but rather 
denied. I thought it would color and prejudice 
my whole after-life, that I had lost caste for- 
ever. 

I scarcely slept at all, and got up mentally 
sick, physically worn out. I dared not stay away 
from the breakfast-table, so I made haste to be 
first down stairs. The windows of our pleasant 
morning-room were open ; there had been rain 
during the night, and it was one of those fresh 
laughing mornings which I felt I should have so 
enjoyed once. Once ! yes, it was a long time 
ago. The whole aspect of the apartment within, 
of refreshed nature without, had an eminently 
pleasant effect ; or, rather, I thought it would 
have to other eyes. I took a seat in the shade ; 

I had a dim idea (I knew not whether it were 
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hope or dread) that*Mr. Ellison might come in 
before the others ; but he did not. He and my 
aunt came in together, and they were closely 
followed by the children. 

He was a man of about fifty years of age, with 
a figure and countenance which, in youth, might 
have been handsome, but which had suftered too 
severely from what I suppose were the efSscts 
of time to be so now. He had, too, an air of 
gravity and reticence, which rather oppressed a 
stranger unacquainted with the minute sympa- 
thies, the comprehensive benevolence it vailed. 

He camc*up to me where I sat dejected and 
huftibled, and held out his hand. To my sur- 
prise, and, I may say, to my exquisite pain, he 
spoke to me much as usual — I could almost 
hove thought more tenderly than usual. I dared 
not look up as I murmured my inaudible answer 
My aunt gave me a chilling “ good-morning 
my young cousins looked at me shyly, but did 
not speak. No one spoke to me during breakfast 
except my guardian, and he only in connection 
with the courtesies of the table ; and not being 
able to bear this, I crept out of the room as soon 
as I dared. It was the same at every other 
meal ; and all the intervals between I spent 
alone, unsought, unquestioned, suffering a fiery 
trial. 1 don’t dwell on the details of my ex- 
perience that day;; I have suffered much since, 
but, God knows, never more. However, as may 
be supposed, I slept a little that night, for na- 
ture would bear up no longer. 

The next day came ; breakfast had passed as 
before, and, as before, I was stealing out of the 
room, when my guardian called mo back. 

“ If you want to talk to Mabel,” said my aunt, 
“I will leave you alone together.” 

But Mr. Ellison begged earnestly that she 
would remain, and, to my bitter regret, she con- 
sented. I felt now there would be no hope for 
me. He then placed a chair for me, and coming 
up to where I stood sinking with shame near the 
door, led mo gently to it. “ You are too for- 
bearing, my dear sir,” ur^ed my aunt : “ she is 
not any longer entitled to such khidness.” 

“ Is she not 1 ” he returned with a bitter sigh ; 
and then addressing me : “ Mabel, are you truly 
sorry for this sin of yours !” 

The accent of generous sympathy with which 
the words were spoken wrought upon mo. 
“Sorry!” I cried in an agony; “I’m miser- 
able ; I shall always be miserable ! Every one 
will despise me all my life long — and oh, I meant 
to be so good !” 

My guardian took a seat beside me. “ And 
now,” he asked, “you will give up trying 1” 

1 looked up eagerly. “ Where would be the 
usel” I said. “A liar” — the word seemed to 
bum my lips, but I would say it, for 1 half feared 
he did not know the worst — “ loses her charac- 
ter once and forever.* No one will trust me 
again, no one can respect me. Oh, it’s dread- 
ful !” I shuddered instinctively. 

“ Then what is to follow !” asked Mr. Ellison. 
“ Is all effort to be given up, and this dark spot 
to spread till it infects ybur whole character! 
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Are all duties to be neglect^ because you have 
failed in ono 1 and are you to live on, perhaps 
to fourscore, incapacitated by this selfish re- 
morse 1 Not so, Mabel — ” 

“ Pardon my interrupting you, Mr. Ellison,” 
interposed my aunt ; ” but this is scarcely the 
way to treat my niece. You will make her think 
lightly of the dreadful sin she has committed ; 
she will fancy her compunction extreme, whereas 
no repentance can be sufficient. Don’t try to 
soften her present impression. I would have 
her carry with her to the grave the salutary 
sense she seems to have of what she has done.” 

“ I, too,” said my guardian fervently, ** wchild 
teach her a lesson she should never forget, but 
it would be differently put from yours. Before 
God, I grant you, no amount of penitence would 
suffice to procure that atoncmdnt which is freely 
given on wider grounds ; but as regards her re- 
lations to her fellow-beings, to her future life, 
Mabel argues wrong ; men in general, the world 
at large, you yourself, my dear madam, appear 
to me to argue wrong on this subject.” 

My aunt colored. Pardon me,” she said 
stiffly ; 1 think we can not understand each 

other.” 

** Perhaps,” said my guardian, ** I have mis- 
understood you ; but if you will suffer a direct 
question, it will settle the point. Suppose that, 
in the future, Mabt'l's conduct should be exem- 
plary, would you fully restore her to the place 
she once held in your esteem 1” 

I looked anxiously toward my aunt; the 
question was a momentous one to me. She 
tieemed to reflect. 

” It is painful to say it,” she replied at length ; 

but I must be conscientious. In such a case, 
Mabel would in a great measure regain my es- 
teem ; but to expect me to feel for her as I did 
l»efore she had so deeply injured her moral 
nature,, seems unreasonable. She can never be 
exactly to me what she was before.” 

And you thinlf, doubtless, that she is right 
in considering that this youthful sin will impair 
her future capacity fol good V’ 

I think,” answered my aunt, ** that it is the 
jienalty attached to all sin, that it should keep 
us low and humble through life. The compar- 
atively clear conscience will be better fitted for 
good deeds than the burdened.” 

There was a pause ; my heart had sunk again. 
Mr. Ellison rose and began to walk up and 
%>wn the floor. 

** Suppose a case, madam,” he said presently, 
and in a constrained tone—” where an honorable 
man, under strong temptation, has committed a 
dishonorable action ; or a merciful man, a cruel : 
have they marred life, and must they go softly 
all the rest of their days 1 Must they leave to 
other men the fulfillment of high duties, the 
pursuit and achievement* of moral excellence? 
Would you think it unseemly if, at any after- 
period, you heard the. one urging on some con- 
science the necessity c^f rectitude, or the other 
advocating the beauty of benevolence ? or must 
they, conscious that their transgression has low- 


ered them forever, never mesume to hold them- 
selves erect again !” * 

“ My dear Mr. Ellison,” said my aunt, look- 
ing with surprise at my guardian, who had cer- 
tainly warmed into unusual energy^” I think 
we are wandering from the point. Such a dis- 
cussion as this will not do Mabel any good, but 
rather harm, if I understand you to mean that 
we are not materially affected by our transgres- 
sions. It is a strange doctrine, sir, and a very 
dangerous ono.” 

“My dear friend,” returned my guardian 
gently, “ far be it from me to say that our trans- 
gressions do not materially affect us ! I do not 
want to gainsay your view of the life-long hu- 
mility which a human being should feel for a 
criminal act, but I would- introduce hope, and 
not despair, into his mind. 1 don’t think the 
plan on which society goes of judging the charac- 
ter of a man from individual acts or single aber- 
rations is just ; vexy often such acts are not fair 
representations of the life or even the nature of 
the man. They show, indeed, what he was at 
that moment ; but it may bo that never before 
or since in his existence did he or will he ex- 
perience such another. Yet perhaps he is con- 
demned by the world, and shunned as a lost 
character. How bitterly hard for that man to 
do his duty in life !” 

“ No doubt,” said my aunt, “ it does bear hard 
in particular cases ; but it is the arrangement 
of Providence that the way of transgressors is 
hard.” 

“ I am not speaking,” returned my guardian, 
” of the habitual transgressor, but of one who, 
like Mabel here, thinks life spoiled by a single 
act of moral evil, and is treated as if it were so. 
You speak of Providence,” he continued with a 
smile : “ an instance rises to my mind where an 
aggravated sin was committed, and yet the sin- 
ner, far from being doomed to obscurity and 
life-long rpmorse, was spared all reproof save 
that of his agonized conscience, was distinguish- 
ed above others, called to God’s most sacred 
service, elected to the glory of martyrdom. If 
remorse were in any case justifiable, if any sin 
should unfit man for rising above it or for doing 
good in his generation, surely it would have 
been in Peter’s case. But we know that story. 
My dear madam” — and Mr. Ellison, laying bis 
hand on my head, looked appealingly toward my 
aunt — “ I desire to speak reverently ; but think 
you, after Christ’s charge, even John, Abdiel- 
like disciple as he was, ever presumed to say or 
feel that he could never esteem or look upon 
Peter as he once did? This is what is forbidden 
us — to look upon men as fallen below their 
chance of recovery.” — My aunt was silent, but 
I could see that she was impressed. As for me, 
I felt as if a load were being slowly lifted oflT 
my heart, and it swelled with a passionate as- 
piration to recover, with God’s help, my former 
standing, and press on in the upward way. 
And would I not, through life, be tender and 
merciful to the penitent wrong-doer ?•— “ If I 
speak warmly on this subject,” continued my 
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guardian, “it is because my own experience 
furnishes me with a^roof of how low an hon- 
orable man may fall, and how far the magna- 
nimity, or rather justice, I have been advocating 
may enable him to rise again, and t^ and work 
out toward his fellow-men — I know he can not 
do so toward God — reparation for his offense. 
May I tell you a short story V* 

“ Certainly,’* said my aunt ; but she looked 
uneasily toward me. 

“ Let Mabel stay and hear me,’* said Mr. El- 
lison ; “the lesson is for her to learn, and my 
story will do her no harm.” 

He took a few turns through the room, as if 
collecting his thoughts, and then began. If my 
readers wonder that, at fourteen, my memory 
retained the details of* such a conversation, let 
me explain that manf times since then has this 
subject been renewed and discussed by my 
guardian and me. 

“ Many years back,” said Mr. Ellison, “ I 
knew two friends. They were young men of 
very different character, but, for aught I know, 
that might have been the secret of their attach- 
ment. The elder, whom, for distinction’s sake, 

I will call Paul, was of a thoughtful, reserved 
turn of mind. He was given a good deal to 
speculations about the moral capacities and in- 
firmities of his own nature and that of his race, 
and had a deep inward enthusiasm for what he 
conceived to be goodness and virtue ; and I will 
do him the justice to say, he strove, so far as 
in him lay, to act up to his convictions. The 
younger — we will call him Clement — ^was of a 
lighter temper. Generous, frank, and vivacious, 
he was a far more general favorite than his 
friend ; but yet, when men of experience spoke 
on the subject, they said, the one was, no doubt, 
the most lovable, but the other the most trust- 
worthy. Well — for I do not wish to make a 
long story of it — Clement, who had no secrecies 
from his friend, had made him long ago the con- 
fidant of a strong but unfortunate attachment 
of liis. Unfortunate, 1 say ; not but that the 
lady was eminently worthy, but, alas, she was 
rich, and he but a brief-hunting barrister. Cle- 
ment had a chivalrous sense of honor, and had 
never shown sign or uttered word of love, though 
he ronfesKcd he had a vague, secret hope that 
the girl returned his feeling. He blushed, how- 
ever, like a woman, when he mad^ this admis- 
sion, and would fain have gainsaid it as pre- 
sumption the moment after. Hg rather unwise- 
ly, but most naturally, still visited at the house; 
where the parents^ suspecting nothing, received 
him cordially ; and at length he ventured to in- 
troduce Paul there, too, in order that his friend 
might judge for himself of the perfections of 
-his mistress. 

” It is not necessary to describe the daughter ; 
suffice it to say, Paul «found in her person and 
character not only enough to justify Clement’s 
choice, but to excite in his own mind a passion 
of a strength corresponding with the silent en- 
ergy of his character. He kept his secret, and 
heard Clement talk of his love with the patience 


of a friend, w'hile sedlretly he had to contend with 
the jealousy of a lover. But he did contend 
against it, and strove to master himself; for, 
apart from what honor and friendship enjoined, 
he saw plainly that Eleanor favored the unex- 
pressed, but with a woman’s keenness, half- 
guessed love of Clement. He forbore to visit 
at the house, in spite of the double welcome his 
relation to Clement and his own social position 
— for Paul was rich — had obtained for him there. 
Time passed, and Paul was still at war with an 
unconquered weakness, when Clement got an 
appointment in India. ' Before you go,’ said 
Paul to him, ‘you will speak to Eleanor?’ 

“ ‘ No,* said Clement, after painful delibera- 
tion ; ‘ the chances of my success are still doubt- 
ful : when I have proved them, and can satisfy 
her parents, I will write.’ 

“ * You may lose her through your over-scru- 
pulousness.’ 

“*I may,’ said Clement; ‘but if she loves 
me, she has read rny heart, and I can trust her.’ 

“ Clement, therefbre, took his secret to India 
with him, and Paul was left at home to fight 

I with a gigantic temptation. I need not go into 
the subtleties it assumed *, but for a long time 
he was proof against them. He would not sac- 
nfice honor and friendship, the strength of a 
good conscience, and the principles he revered, 
to selfish passion and inclination. One even- 
ing, however, he ^delded to a weakness he had 
several times overcome, and went to the house. 
He said to himself he would see how she bore 
Clement’s absence. Eleanor received him with 
a kindness she had never shown before. Her 
parents politely hoped, when he rose to leave, 
that they were not to lose his society as well as 
Clement’s. That night cast the die. ‘ I love 
her,’ said Paul to himself; ‘Clement does no 
more. I have the same right as he to be hap- 
py.’ Madam,’’ added Mr. Ellison, abruptly, 
“you guess what followed. Paul, with his keen 
sense of rectitude, his ambitious aspirations, 
yielded, and fell.” 

My guardian paused. My whoje girl’s heart 
was in his story : I forgot my humbled position, 
and exclaimed, eagerly, “ But did Eleanor love 
him?” 

Mr. Ellison looked at mo quickly, and then 
half-smiled. The smile was a relief to me, for 
it brought back the usual expression which he 
had lost during the telling of this story. “You 
shall heax. he resumed, presently. “ Paul hav- 
ing decided to act a fraudulent and unworthy 
part, used all his powers to gain his object. 
‘ Honor and self-respect I have lost,’ he said ; 
‘ love and gratification I must have.* It was a 
terrible period that followed. ' The suit he urged 
with such untiring zeal seemed to gain slow 
favor with Eleanor. Her parents were alreadx 
his supporters ; and with the irritating hopes 
and fears of an ardent but baffled lover, were 
mixed the stinging agonies of remorse and 
shame. Clement’s periodical letters, long since 
unanswered, were now unread; to him, such 
as he now was, they wer^ not addressed — ^that 
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sweet friendship was buried along with his 
youth’s integrity. I will not linger,” said my 
guardian, hurriedly. ” Paul won the prize which 
he fihd sought at such a cost ; Eleanor’s consent 
was gained, and the marriage- day was appoint-^ 
ed. I don’t think even then he so deceived him- 
self as to think he was happy. Moments of tu- 
multuous emotion, of feverish excitement, that 
he misnamed joy, he had; but his blessedness 
had escaped him. Not only his conscience told 
him was Clement defrauded, but Eleanor was 
deceived. To hear her express at any time in- 
dignant scorn of what was base or mean, was 
a moral torture so exquisitely acute that qnly 
those can conceive it who have stooped to a 
like degradation. A night or two before the day 
fixed for the wedding, Paul went as usual to her 
house. Just before he took his leave, Eleanor 
left the room, and returned with a letter. There 
was a glow on her cheek as she gave it him. 
‘I have long determined,’ she said, ’to have no 
momentous secrets from him who is to be my 
husband : it will be better for you to know this.’ 

” He took the letter. I see you guess the 
sequel : it was from Clement. It told the story 
of his long silent love, for he was now in a posi- 
tion to satisfy his own scruples and tell it. 
With the fear upon his mind that even now his 
treasure might escape him, Paul clung tp it more 
tenaciously than ever ; pasbibn smothered re- 
morse. ’ Well,’ he asked, looking at her almost 
fiercely, ’ does the secret go no further?’ 

” Very little further, Paul,’ said Eleanor, 
gravely. ’ I loved Clement once, but I thought 
he trifled with me ; were it not now honorably 
too late — I love you now.’ 

” Paul felt a sudden impulse to confess the 
whole truth, but it was transient. He had felt 
many such an impulse before, but had conquer- 
ed it ; should he, on the eve of possession, with 
that assurance in his ears, yield now?” 

” But, Mr. Ellison,” I cried, interrupting him, 
with the matter-of-fact sagacity of a child,” didn’t 
it seem strange to Eleanor that Paul had told 
Clement nothing abopt his engagement?” 

” Ah, Mabel,” sighed my guardian, ”no great 
sin but has its lesser ones. Long since, Paul 
had found it necessary to tell Eleanor a false 
story concerning his present suspension of in- 
tercourse with Clement.” 

I think this absolute lie of Paul’s touched my 
aunt as sensibly as any point in the history, 
for she broke silence. ” And what,” she said, 
^was the end of this wretched youStg man’s 
history ? Are you going to tell us we must not 
despise him?” 

” One moment longer,” urged my guardian, 
” and you shall pass your judgment. Paul mar- 
ried Eleanor : you are surprised ? Alas ! poet- 
ical justice is not the rule of this life. Yet why 
do I say alas? — ^has it not a higher rule? He 
married her then, each loved the other, but Paul 
was a miserable man. His friends noticed it ; 
naturally then his wife ; but he kept his secret : 
no wonto months wrought upon him the effect 
of years. Nevertheless, he neglected his duties 


— he had no heart for them : self-contempt, a 
bitter remorse, cankered ^veiy aspiration, en- 
feebled eiTort, sapped and destroyed his capabil- 
ities. Life slipped wasted through his fingers. 
I could not,” said Mr. Ellison, “give you an 
idea what he suffered, but I believe he was at 
this time deeply mistaken, increasingly criminal. 
If a man’s sin be black as hell — and his was 
black — remorse can not mend it : so long as he 
lives, life requires duties and eflfort from him ; 
let him not think he is free to spend it in this 
selfish absorption.” 

” True,” said my aunt ; ” but let him not ex- 
pect, even though he strive to rise and partially 
succeed, that he is to be respected as a worth- 
ier man.” 

” A year passed,” resumed my guardian, with- 
out heeding the remark, ’^and Clement returned 
to England. Originally, he had a noble soul ; 
sanctifying sorrow had made him great. He 
inquired after his former friend, wrote to him, 
assuring him he could meet Eleanor now with 
the calmness of friendship ; and forced himself 
upon him. I say forced, for, naturally, Clement 
was to Paul an accusing angel. An agonized 
retribution was at hand for the latter : Eleanor 
died in her first confinement, after but a few 
hours’ illness ; her infant even died before her. 
In this extremity, well was it for Paul that Cle- 
ment was at hand : in his 
the past seemed canceled ; 
endure his friend’s magnanimous tenderness. 
When he recovered from this stroke, he roused 
himself to a new existence. Clement had suc- 
ceeded in convincing him of his forgiveness, of 
his continued friendship even. ’ After the first 
shock of feeling,’ he said, ’the thought of what 
a nature like yours must Buffer, which had been 
tempted to such an act, changed, slowly, I grant, 
but still changed, resentment into sympathy 
For my own consolation, I studied the New 
Testament ; it has taught mo lessons which I 
think, Paul, you as well as I have missed. 1 
won’t insult you by dwelling on my free pardon ; 
if it is worthy of acknowledgment, put your 
hand once more to the plow, labor for the wel- 
fare of others, and so work out your own.’ He 
argued against remorse, and urged the consid- 
erations which I have brought more feebly for- 
ward, with such effect, that Paul laid them to 
heart, and strove to test their truth. M'ith God’s 
forgiveness sought and obtained, and that of the 
man he had injured — with principles drawn from 
a deeper and diviner source than he had known 
before — with a spirit humbled but not crushed, 
he proved that life still lay before him as a field 
for honorable and remunerative labor. I believe 
his friend respected him more in this second 
stage of his experience than before ; I know he 
did not respect him less. Will any other pre- 
sume to do so?” asked Mr. Ellison, approach- 
ing my aunt. ” My dear friend, wonder not at 
my teiidemesB to Mabel ; that is the salutary 
result of so severe an experience : it is my own 
story I have told.” 

I think my aunt must have guessed the truth 


overwhelming grief, 
he could claim and 
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ere thuy for she made no immediate answer. I 
was silent with astonishment. My guardian 
turned and looked at me. ** Mabel,’* he said 
earnestly, **let me not have humbled myself 
before you in vain. God preserve you from 
sinning against your own nature and Him ; 
but where you fall, God give you grace and 
strength to rise and strive again. And grant 
me this too, my child : in after-life you may 
have much induence ; for my sake, for your 
own experience of suflering and shame, be 
merciful to the wrong-doer ! Make it one of 
your duties to help the fallen, even though she 
be a woman, and convince her that all is not 
lost in one false step. God provides against 
his creature’s remorse — shall man be less merci- 
ful to his brother?” 

“Mr. Ellison,” saicl my aunt, “the life of 
effort and self-denial you have led condemns 
my severity. I have been too harsh ; but I 
must seriously review this argument. Mabel 
come here!” — I approached her timidly; she 
drew me nearer. — “ One must still repent be- 
fore they can be pardoned,” she said; “but I 
think you do repent, Mabel !” 

My tears flowed. “ Aunt, forgive me,” I 
whispered ; “ I am sorry indeed. I don’t like 
to say it, but I think I shall never tell a lie 
again !” 

She kissed me, and rose up ; there were tears 
in her eyes. “ Let it be, then, as though it 
had never been, except to teach you Mr. Elli- 
son’s lesson,” she said. She then approached 
my guardian. “ I knew not,” she added in a 
softened tone, and holding out her hand with 
an air of respect, “how much you lost some 
years ago by Clement’s death. Henceforth, 
you and I will be better friends.” 

Mr. Ellison pressed her hand in silence ; I 
saw he could not speak ; I had an instinct that 
he would wish to be alone, so I followed iny 
aunt quickly out of the room. 

She turned kindly round, and dispatched me 
on some message as of old : 1 felt I was for- 
given ! Before fulfilling it, I ran into my room 
and shut the door ; then kneeling down by the 
bedside, I prayed as 1 had not before done, 
with softened heart and contrite tears, for God’s 
forgiveness. 

Those few hours have influenced a lifetime. 

• 

BLEAK HOUSE.* 

BT CHARLES nZCKgNS. 

ClIAPTER LX.— Perspective. 

I PIIOCEED to other passages of my narrative. 

The goodness of all about me. 1 derived such 
sympathy and consolation as 1 can never think 
pf with dry eyes. 1 have already said so much 
of myself, and so much still remains, that I will 
not dwell upon my sorrows. 1 had an illness, but 
it was not a long one, and I would avoid even 
ihin mention of it if I could quite keep down the 
recollection of their tenderness and love. 

I proceed to other passages of my narrative. 

* Coneluded ftom the September Number. 


During the time o&my illnesB we were still in 
London, where Mrs. Woodcourt bed come, on my 
Guardian’s invitation, to stay with us. When my 
Guardian thought me well and cheerful enough 
to talk with him in our old way-— though I could 
have done that, sooner, if he would have believed 
me~l resumed my work and my chair beeide hie. 
He had appointed the time himself^ and we were 
alone. 

“ Dame Trot,” said he, receiving mb with a 
kiss, “ welcome to the Growlery again, my dear. 
1 have a scheme to develop, little woman. I 
propose to remain here, perhaps for six months, 
perhaps for a longer time — as it may be— quite to 
settle here for a while, in short.” 

“And in the mean while leave Bleak House?” 
sa^ I. 

“ Ay, my dear 1 Bleak House,” he returned, 
“ must learn to take care of itself.” 

I thought his tone sounded sorrowful, but look- 
ing at him 1 saw his kind face lighted up by its 
pleasantest smile. 

“Bleak House,” he repeated, and his tone did 
not sound sorrowful 1 ff)und, “ must learn to take 
care of itself. It is a long way from Ada, my 
dear, and Ada stands much in need of you.” 

“it is like you, Guardian,” said I, “to have 
been taking that into consideration, for a happy 
surprise to both of us.” 

“Not BO disinterested either, my dear, if you 
mean to extol me for that virtue, since, if you 
were generally on the road, you could be seldom 
with me. And besides ; 1 wish to hear as much 
and as often of Ada as 1 can, in this condition of 
estrangement from poor Kick. Not of her, but of 
him too, poor fellow.” 

“ Have you seen Mr. Woodcourt this morning, 
Guardian ?” 

“ 1 see Mr. Woodcourt every morning, Dame 
Durden.” 

“ Does he still say the same of Kichard ?’' 

“ Just the same. He knows of no direct bodily 
illness that he has ; on the contrary, he believes 
that he has none. Yet he is not easy about him ; 
who can be?” * • 

My dear girl had been to see us lately, every' 
day ; sometimes twice in a day. But we had 
foreseen all along that this would only last until 1 
was quite myself. Wo knew full well that her 
fervent heart was as full of affection and gratitude 
toward her cousin John as it had ever been, and 
we acquitted Kichard of laying any injunctions 
upon her to stay away ; but we knew on the other 
hand that she felt it a part of her duty to him to b«' 
sparing of her visits at our house. My Guardian’s 
delicacy had soon perceived this, and had tried to 
convey to her that he thought she was right. 

“ Dear, unfortunate, mistaken Kichard,” said 
I. “When will he wake from his delusion?” 

“ He is not in the way to do so now, dear,” 
replied my Guardian. “ The more he suffers, the 
more averse he will be to me, by having made 
me the previous represenfative uf the great occa- 
sion of his suffering.” 

1 could not help adding, “ So unreasonably I” 
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“Ah, Lame Trot, Dam^Trotl” returned my 
Guardian, shaking his head, “ shall we find rea- 
sonable in Jamdyce and Jamdyce! Unreason 
and injustice at the top, unreason and injustice 
at the heart and at the bottom ; unreason and 
injustice from beginning to end, if it ever has an 
end; how should poor Eick, always hovering 
near it, pluck reason out .of it? He no more 
gathers grapes from thorns, or figs from thistles, 
than older men did, in old times.” 

His gentleness and consideration for Richard, 
whenever we spoke of him, touched mo so, that 
I was always silent on this subject very soon. 

“ 1 suppose the Lord Chancellor and Vice Chan- 
o^lors, and the whole Chancery battery of great 
guns, would be infinitely astonished by such un- 
reasonableness and injustice in one of their svit- 
ors,” pursued my Guardian. “ When those learn- 
ed gentlemen begin to raise moss roses from the 
powder they sow in their wigs, I shall begin to 
be astonished too 1” 

He checked himself in glancing toward the 
window to look where the wind was, and leaned 
on the back of my chair instead. 

“ Well, well, little woman ! To go on, my 
dear. This rock we must leave to time, chance, 
and hopeful circumstance. We must not ship- 
wreck Ada upon it. She can not afford, and he 
can not afford, the remotest chance of another 
separation from a friend. Therefore, 1 have par- 
ticularly begged of Woodcourt, and 1 now par- 
ticularly beg of you, my dear, not to move this 
subject with him. Let it rest. Next week, next 
month, next year, sooner or later, he will sec me 
with clearer eyes; 1 can wait.” 

But I had already discussed it with him, 1 con- 
fessed ; and so 1 thought had Mr. Woodcourt. 

“ So he tells me,” returned my Guardian. 
“Very good. He has made his protest, and 
Dame Durden has made hers, and there is no- 
thing more to be said about it. Now, 1 come to 
Mrs. Woodcourt. How do you like her, my 
dear?” 

Jn answer to this question, which was oddly 
abrupt, I said*! liked her very much, and thought 
she was more agreeable than she used to be. 

-“I think so too,” said my Guardian. “Less 
pedigree ? Not so much of Morgan-ap— what’s 
his name ?” 

That was what 1 meant, 1 acknowledged, 
though he was a very harmless person, even when 
we had had more of him. 

^ “ Still, upon the whole, he is as well in Ids na- 
tive mountains,” said my Guardian, laughing. 
“ 1 agree with you. Then, little woman, can 1 
do better fur a time than retain Mrs. Woodcourt 
here ?” 

No. And yet — 

My Guardian looked at me, waiting for what 
1 had to say. 

I had nothing to say. At least I had nothing 
in my mind that 1 could say. 1 had an unde- 
fined impression then that it might have been 
better if he had had some other inmate, but I 
could hardly have explained why even to my- 


self. Or, if to myself, certainly not to any body 
else.” • 

“You see,” said rny Guardian, “ our neighbor- 
hood is in Woodcourt’ B way, and he can come 
here to see her as often as he likes, which is agree- 
able to them both ; and she is familiar to us, and 
fond of you.” 

Yes. That was all undeniable. I had nothing 
to say against it. I could not have suggested a 
better arrangement; but 1 was not quite easy in 
my mind. “ Esther, Esther, why not ? Esther, 
tiiink!” 

“ It is a very good plan indeed, dear Guardian, 
and we could not do better.” 

“ Sure, little woman ?” 

“Quito fui-o. I had had a moment’s time to 
tliink, since I had urged that duty on myself, and 
1 was quite sure. 

“ Good,” said my Guardian. “ It shall be done. 
Carried unanimously.” 

“ Carried unanimously,” I repeated, going on 
with my work. 

It was a cover for his book-table that 1 hap- 
pened to be ornamenting. It had been laid by 
on the night preceding my sad journey, and never 
resumed since. I showed it to him now, and he 
admired it highly. After I had explained the pat- 
tern to him, and ail the great effects that were to 
come out hy-and-by, 1 thought I would go back to 
our last theme. 

“You said, dear Guardian, when we spoke 
of Mr. Woodcourt before Ada left us, that you 
thought he would give a long trial to another 
country. Have you been advising him since ?” 

“Yes, little woman; pretty often.” 

“ Has he decided to do so ?” 

“I rather think not.” 

“ Some other prospect has opened to him, per- 
haps?” said 1. 

“Why — yes — perhaps,” returned my Guord- 
isn, beginning his answer in a very deliberate 
manner ; about half a year hence or so, there 
is a medical attendant for the poor to bo appoint- 
ed at a certain place in Yorkshire. It is a thriv- 
ing place, pleasantly situated ; streams and streets, 
town and country, mill and moor, and seems to 
present an opening for such a man. I mean, a 
man whose hopes and aims may sometimes lie 
(as most men’s sometimes do, 1 dare say) above 
the ordinar3p level, but to whom the ordinary 
level will be high enough after all, if it should 
prove to be a way of usefulness and good service, 
leading to no other. All generous spirits are am- 
bitious, 1 suppose ; hut the ambition that calmly 
trusts itself to such a road, instead of spasmodic- 
ally trying to fly over it, is of the kind I care for. 
It is Woodcourt*8 kind, I am well assured.” 

“And will he get this appointment?” I asked. 

“Why, little woman,” returned my Guardian, 
smiling, “not being an oracle, 1 can not confi- 
dently say; but I think so. His reputation 
stands very high; there are people from that 
part of the country in the wreck, and, strange 
to say, I believe the best man has the best chance. 
You must not suppose it to be a fine endowment. 
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Ifc in a very, very oomrnon-place affair, my dear; 
an appointment to a gisat amount of work, and 
a small amount of pay ; but better things will 
gather about it, it may be fairly hoped.” 

“ The poor of that place will have reason to 
bless the choice, if it falls on Mr. Woodcourt, 
Guardian.” 

You are right, little woman ; that 1 am sure 
they will.” 

We said no more about it, nor did he say a 
word about the future of Bleak House. But it 
was the first time 1 had taken my seat at his 
side in my mourning dress, and that accounted 
for it, 1 considered. 

1 now began to visit my dear girl every day in j 
the dull dark comer whore she lived. The mom- ; 
ing was my usual tim^; but whenever 1 found I 
had an hour or so to spare, 1 put on my bonnet 
and bustled off to Chancery Lane. They were 
both BO glad to see me at all hours, and used to 
brighten up so when they heard me opening the 
door and coming in (being quite at home, I never | 
knocked), that 1 had jio fear c»f becoming trouble- | 
some just yet. i 

On these occasions 1 frequently i< <und Eichard ^ 
absent. At other times he would be writing, 
or reading papers in the corner, at that table of 
his, so covered with papers, which was never dis- 
turbed. Sometimes J would come upon him lin- 
gering at the door of Mr. Vholes’s office. Some- 
times 1 would meet him in the neighborhood, 
lounging about, and biting his nails. I often 
met him wandering in Lincoln's lim, near the 
place where I had first seen him. O how differ- 
ent, 0 how different I 

That the money Ada brought him was melting 
away with the candles 1 used to sec burning after 
dark in Mr. Yholes's office, 1 knew very well. It 
was not a large amount in the beginning ; he had 
married in debt ; and I could not fail to under- 
stand by this time what was meant by Mr. 
Yhoies's shoulder being at the wheel-rr-as 1 still 
heard it was. My pet made the best of house- 
keepers, and tried hard to save ; but I knew that 
they were getting poorer and poorer every day. 

She shone in the miserable corner like a beau- 
tiful star. She adorned and graced it so, that it 
seemed another place. Paler than she had been 
at home, and a little quieter than 1 had thought 
natural when she was yet so cheerAl and hope- 
ful, and her face was so overshadowed, that 1 
half-believed she was blinded J/y her love for 
Eichard to his ruinous career. 

1 went one day to dine with them, while 1 
was under this impression. As 1 turned into 
Symond's Inn, 1 met little Miss Elite coming 
out. She had been to make a stately call upon 
the wards in Jamdyce, as she still called them; 
and had derived the highest gratification from 
that ceremony. My pet had already told me 
(hat she called every Monday at five o'clock, 
with one little extra white bow in her bonnet, 
which never appeared there at any other time, 
and with her largest reticule of documents on 
her arm. 


“ My dear Fitz Jafadyce !” she begun. ** So 
delighted ! How do you do I Glad to see you. 
And you are going to visit our interesting J arn- 
dyce wards? To be surel Our beauty is at 
home, my dear, and will be charmed to see you.” 

“Then Eichard is not come in yet?” said I. 
“ 1 am glad of that, for I was afraid of being a 
little late.” 

“My dear Fitz Jarndyce, no, he is not come 
in,” ret^nmed Miss Elite. “He has had a long 
day in court. 1 left him there, with Yholes. 
You don't like Yholes, 1 hope? DonH like 
Yholes. Dan-gerous man I” 

“i am afraid you see Eichard oftener than 
ever now?” said I. 

“My dearest Fitz Jamdyce,” returned Miss 
Elite. “Daily and hourly. You know what I 
told you of the attraction on the Chancellor's 
table ? My dear, next to myself he is the most 
constant suitor in court. He begins quite to 
amuse our little party. Ye-ry friendly little party, 
are we not?” 

It was miserable to hear this from her poor 
mad lips, though it was no surprise. 

“In short, my valued friend,” pursued Miss 
Elite, advancing her lips to my car, with an air 
of equal patronage and mystery, “1 must tell 
you a secret. 1 have made him my executor. 
Nominated, constituted, and appointed him. In 
my will. Ye-es.” 

“Indeed?” said 1. 

“ Ye-es,” repeated Miss Elite, in her most gen- 
teel accents, “ my executor, administrator, and 
assign. (Our Chancery phrases, my love.) 1 
have reflected that if I should wear out, ho will 
be able to watch that judgment; being so very 
regular in his attendance.” 

It made me sigh to think of him, and it brought 
the tears into my eyes. 

“I did at one time mean,” said Miss Elite, 
echoing the sigh, “to nominate, constitute, and 
appoint poor Gridley. Also very regular, Fitz 
Jamdyce. I assure you, most exemplary ! But 
he wore out, poor man, so^I have appointed his 
successor. Don't mention it. Tins is in confi- 
dence.” 

She carefully opened her reticule a little way, 
and showed me a folded piece of paper inside, as 
the appointment of which she spoke. 

“Another secret, my dear. I have added to 
my collection of birds.” 

“ Eeally, Miss Elite?” said 1, knowing how it 
pleased her to have her confidence received with 
an appearance of interest. 

She nodded several times, and her face became 
overcast and gloomy. “ Two more. I call them 
the Wards in Jarndyce. They are caged up now, 
with all the others. With Hope, Joy, Youth, 
Peace, Eest, Life, Dust, Ashes, Waste, Want. 
Euin, Despair, Madness, Death, Cunning, Folly, 
Words, Wigs, Eags, Sheepskin, Plunder, Prece- 
dent, Jargon, Gammon, and Spinach !” 

The poor soul kissed mo with the most troubled 
look I had ever seen in her, and went her way. 
Her manner of running ogrer the names of her 
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birds, as if she wen afrai^ of hearing them even 
from her own lips, chilled me. 

This was not a cheering preparation for my 
visit, and 1 could have dispensed with the com- 
pany of Mr. Vholes, when Richard (who arrived 
within a minute or two after me) brought him to 
share our dinner, although it was a very plain 
one. Ada and Richard Yirere for some minutes 
both out of the room together, helping to get 
ready what we were to eat and drink, and Mr. 
Vholes took that opportunity of holding a little 
conversation in a low voice with me. He came 
to the window where 1 was sitting, and began 
upon Symond’s Inn. • 

A dull place. Miss Summerson, for a life that 
is not an official one,” said Mr. Vholes, smearing 
the glass with his black glove to make it clearer 
for me. 

There is not much to see here,” said I. 

“Nor to hear, miss,” returned Mr. Vholes. 
“A little music does occasionally stray in, but 
we are not musical in the law, and soon eject it. 

I hope Mr. Jarudyce is as well as his friends could 
wish him ?” 

1 thanked Mr. Vholes, and said he was quite 
well. 

“ I have not the pleasure to be admitted among 
the number of his friends myself,” said Mr. Vholes, 
“ and 1 am aware that the gentlemen of our pro- 
fession are sometimes regarded in such quarters 
with an unfavorable eye. Our plain course, how- 
ever, under good report and evil report, and all 
kinds of prejudice (we are the victims of preju- 
dice), is to have every thing openly carried on. 
How do you find Mr. C. looking. Miss Summer- 
son ?” 

“He looks very ill. Dreadfully anxious.” 

“Just so,” said Mr. Vholes. 

He stood behind me with his long black figure 
reaching nearly to the ceiling of those low rooms ,* 
feeling the pimples on his face as if they were 
omarhents, and speaking inwardly and evenly as 
though there were not a human passion or motion 
in his nature. , 

“ Mr. Woddeourt is in attendance upon Mr. C., 
1 believe ?” he resumed. 

“ Mr. Woodcourt is his disinterested friend,” I 
answered. 

“ But I mean in professional attendance : med- 
ical attendance.” 

“ That can do little for an unhappy mind,” 
said I. 

^ “Quite BO,” said Mr. Vholes. 

So slow, BO eager, so bloodless, and gaunt, 1 
felt as if Richard were wasting away beneath the 
eyes of this adviser, and there were something 
of the Vampire in him. 

“Miss Summerson,” said Mr. Vholes, very 
slowly rubbing his gloved hands, as if, to his cold 
sense of touch, they wer^ much the same in black 
kid or out of it, “ this was an ill-advised marriage 
ofMr. C.’s.” 

I begged he would excuse me for discussing it. 
They had been engaged when they were boffi 
very young, I told him a little indignantly, and 


when the prospect before them was much fairer 
and brighter, when Rich*d had not yielded him- 
self to the unhappy influence which now darkened 
his life. 

“ Quite so,” assented Mr. Vholes again. “ But 
atill with a view to every thing being openly car- 
ried on, I will, with your permission. Miss Sum- 
merson, observe to you that I consider this a 
very ill-advised marriage indeed. I owe the 
opinion, not only to Mr. C.’s connections, against 
whom 1 should naturally wish to protect myself, 
but also to my own reputation— dear to myself 
as a professional man aiming to keep respectable; 
dear to my three girls at home, for whom I am 
striving to realize some little independence ; and 
dear, I will ever say, to my aged father, whom 
it is my privilege to support.” 

“ It would become a very different marriage, a 
much happier and better marriage, another mar- 
riage altogether, Mr. Vholes,” said I, “if Richard 
were persuaded to turn his back on the fatal pur- 
suit in which you are engaged with him.” 

Mr. Vholes with a noiseless cough— or rather 
gasp— into one of his black gloves, inclined his 
head as if he did not wholly dispute even that. 

“Miss Summerson,” he said, “it may be so, 
and 1 freely admit that the young lady who has 
taken Mr. C.’s name upon herself in so ill-ad' 
vised a manner — ^you will, I am sure, not quarrel 
with me for throwing out that remark again as a 
duty I owe to Mr. C.’s connections — is a highly 
genteel young lady. Business has pievented me 
from mixing much with general society in any 
but a professional character, still 1 tru.st 1 am 
competent to perceive that she is a highly genteel 
young lady. As to beauty, I am not a judge of 
that myself, and I never did give much attention 
to it from a boy ; but I dare say the young lady 
is equally eligible in that point of view. It is 
considered so (I have heard) among the clerks in 
the Inn, and it is more in their way than in 
mine. Ir. reference to Mr. C.’s pursuit of his in- 
terests ?” 

“ 0 ! His interests, Mr. Vholes I” 

“Pardoivme, returned Mr. Vholes, going on in 
exactly the same inward and dispassionate man- 
ner, “ Mr. C. takes certain interests under certain 
wills disputed in the suit. It is a term we use. 
In reference to Mr. C.’s pursuit of his interests, 
1 mentionefl to you. Miss Summerson, the fir.st 
time I had the pleasure of seeing you, in my de- 
sire that cveryithing should be openly carried on 
— 1 used those words — for I happened afterward 
to note them in my Diary, which is producible v t 
any trial — I mentioned to you that Mr. C. had 
laid down the principle of watching his own in- 
terests ; and that when a client of mine laid down 
a principle which was not of an immoral (I hat 
is to say, unlawful) nature, it devolved upon me 
to carry it out. I have carried it out ; I do cariy 
it out. But I will not smooth things over, 1o 
any coimection of Mr. C.’s, on any account. As 
open as I was to Mr. Jarndyce, I am to you. 1 
regard it in the light of a professional duty to be 
so, though it can bo charged to no one. I open- 
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]/ say, unpalatable as it may be, that 1 consider 
Mr. C.’s affairs in a vyy bad way, that I con- 
sider Mr. C. himself in a very bad way, and that 
I regard this as an exceedingly ill-advised mar- 
riage. Am I here, sir? Yes, 1 thank you; I am 
here, Mr. C., and enjoying the pleasure of some 
agreeable conversation with Miss Summerson, for 
which I have to thank you very much, sir!” 

He broke off thus, in answer to Richard, who 
addressed him cheerfully as he came into the 
room. By ihis time 1 too well understood Mr. 
Yholes’s scrupulous way of saving himself and 
his respectability, not to feel that our worst fears 
did not keep pace with his client's progress. 

We sat down to dinner, and 1 had an oppor- 
tunity of observing Richard, anxiously. 1 was 
not disturbed by Mr. Yholes (who took off his 
gloves to dine), though^e sat opposite to me at 
the small table, for I doubt if, looking up at all, 
ho once removed his eyes from liis host's face. 1 
found Richard thin and languid, slovenly in his 
dress, abstracted in his manner, forcing his spir- 
its now and then, and at other intei vals relapsing 
into a dull though tfuiriess. About his large bright 
eyes, that used to be so merry, ther.'* was a wan- 
ness and a restlessness that changed them alto- 
gether. 1 can not use the expression that Ik* 
looked old. There is a ruin of youth which is 
not like age; and into such a ruin Richard's 
youth and youthful beauty had all fallen away. 

He ate very little, and kct'inud indifferent what 
it was ; showed himself to be much more impa- 
tient than he used to be ; and was quick even 
with Ada. 1 thought at hrst that his old light- 
hearted manner was all gone, but it .dioiie out of 
him Boinetiines, as 1 had occasionally known lit- 
tle momentary glimpses of my own old face to 
look out upon me from the glass. His laugh had 
not quite left him either; but it was like the echo 
of a joyful sound, and that is always sorrowful. 

Yet he was as glad as ever, in his old affec- 
tionate way, to have mo there ; and wo talked 
of the old times pleasantly. They did not appear 
to be interesting to Mr. Yholes, though he occa- 
sionally made a gasp, which 1 believe was his 
smile. He rose shortly after dinner, and said that 
with the permission of the ladies he would retire 
to his office. 

“ Always devoted to business, Ylioles !" cried 
Richard. • 

“Yes, Mr. C.," he returned, “ Iho interests of 
elients are never to be neglected, sir. They arc 
paramount in the thoughts of a professional man 
like myself who wishes to preserve a good name 
among his fellow-practitioners and society at 
large. My denying myself of the pleasure of the 
present agreeable conversation may not be whol- 
ly irrespective of your own interests, Mr. C.” 

Richard expressed himself quite sure of tliat, 
and lighted Mr. Yholes out. On his return he 
told us, more than once, that Vli()Ie.s was “A 
good fellow, a safe fellow, a man who did what 
he pretended to do, a very good fellow, mdeed I" 
He was BO defiant about it, that it struck me he 
had begun to doubt Mr. Yholes. 


Then be threw biiiuielf on the sofa., tired out; 
and Ada and I put tmngs to rights, for they had 
no other servant than the woman who attem^ 
to the chambers. Ada, my dear girl, had a cot- 
tage piano there, and quietly sat down to sing 
some of Richard's favorites ; the lamp being first 
moved into the next room, as he complained of 
its hurting his eyes. 

1 sat between them at my dear girl's side, and 
felt very melancholy listening to her sweet voice. 
I think Richard did, too ; 1 think he darkened the 
room for that reason. She had lieen singing some 
time, rising between whiles to bend over him, 
and gpeak to him, when Mr. YToodcourt came in. 
Then he sat down by Richard, and half-play fully, 
half-earnestly, quite naturally and easily found 
out how he felt, and where he had been all day. 
Presently he proposed to accompany him in a 
short walk on one of the bridges as it was a 
moonlight airy night ; and Richard readily con- 
senting, they went out together. 

They left my dear girl still sitting at the piano, 
and me still sitting beside her. When they were 
gone out, 1 drew my arm round her waist. She 
put her left hand in mine (I was sitting on that 
bide), but kept her right upon the keys — going 
over and over them without striking any note. 

Listen, rny dearest,” she said, breaking si- 
lence. “ Richard is never so well, and I arn never 
so easy about hini, -as when he is with Allan 
Woodcourt. We have to thank you for that.” 

1 pointed out to my darling how this could 
scarcely be, because Mr. Woodcourt had come to 
her cousin John’s house, and had known us all 
there ; and because ho had always liked Richard, 
and Richard had always liked him, and — and so 
forth. 

** All true,” said Ada; ^Mmt that he is such a 
devoted friend to us, we owe to you.” 

1 thought it best to let my dear giil have her 
I way, and to say no more about it. So 1 said as 
much. 1 said it lightly, because 1 felt her trem- 
bling. 

Esther, my dearest, 1 want to be a good wife, 
a very, very good wife ind^d. Yo^ shall teach 
me. 

1 teach ! I said no more, for I noticed the 
hand that was fluttering over the ke^s, and 1 
knew that it was not 1 who ought to speak ; that 
it was she who had something to say to me. 

^*When I married Richard I was not insensi- 
ble to what was before him. 1 had been per- 
fectly happy for a long time with you, and I had 
never known any trouble or anxiety, so loved and 
cared for; but I understood the danger he was 
in, dear Esther.” 

“ 1 know, I know, darling.” 

“ When wc were married I had some little 
hope that 1 might be able to convince him of hi.s 
mistake ; that he might come to regard it in a 
new way as my husband, and not pursue it all 
the more desperately for my sake — as he does. 
But if I had not had that hope, 1 would have 
married him just the same, Esther. Just the 
same!” 
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In the momentary firmmesB of the hand that 
was never still — a firmnen inspired by the utter- 
ance of these last words, and dying away with 
them — 1 saw the confirmation of her earnest 
tones. 

*‘You are not to think, my dearest Esther, 
that 1 fail to see what you sec, and fear what 
you fear. No one can understand him better 
than I do. The greatest' wisdom that ever lived 
in the world could not know Richard better than 
my love does.” 

She spoke so modestly and softly, and her I 
trembling hand expressed such agitation, as it j 
moved to and fro upon the silerlt notes !, My | 
dear, dear girl ! 

“ I see him at his worst every day. I watch 
him in his sleep. 1 know every change of his 
face. But when 1 married Richard I was quite 
determined, Esther, if Heaven would help me, 
never to show him that I grieved for what he 
did, and so to make him more unhappy. 1 want 
him when he comes home to find no trouble in 
my face. 1 want him when he looks at me to 
sec what he loved in me. I married him to do 
this, and this supports me.” 

I felt her trembling more. I waited for what 
was yet to come, and I now thought I began to 
know what it was. 

“And something else supports me, Esther.” 
She stopped a minute.* Stopped speaking 
only j her hand was still in motion. 

“I look forward a little while, and I don’t 
know what great aid may come to me. When 
Richard turns his eyes upon me then, there may 
be something lying on my breast more eloquent 
than I have been, with greater power than mine 
to show him his true course, and win him back.” 

Her hand stopped now. She clasped me in 
her arms, and I clasped her in mine. 

“ If that little creature should fail too, Esther, 

I still look forward. I look forward a long while, 
through years and years, and think that then, 
when I am growing old, or when I am dead, 
perhaps, a beautiful woman, his daughter, hap- 
])i]y married^ may b^ proud of him and a ble.Si!>- 
ing to him. Or that a generous, brave man, ss 
handsome as he used to be, as hopeful, and far 
more happy, may walk in the sunshine with him, 
honoring his gray head, and saying to himself, 

' 1 thank God this is my father !’ ruined by a fatal 
inheritance, and restored through me !” 

0, my sweet girl, what a heart was that which 
^eat BO fast against me ! 

“These hopes uphold me, my dear Esther, 
and I know they will. Though sometimes even 
they depart from me before a dread that arises 
when 1 look at Richard 1” 

1 tried to cheer my darling, and asked her 
what it was ? Sobbing and weeping, she replied, 

“ That he may not live to see his child — the 
child who is to do so much T’ 

CHAPTER LXl.— A Biscovxbt. 

The days when 1 frequented that miserable 
comer, which my dei^r girl brightened, can never 


fade in my remembrance. 1 never see it, and I 
never wish to see it no\jj I have been there only 
once since, but in my memory there is a mourn- 
ful glory shining on the place, which will shine 
forever. 

Not a day passed, without my going there, of 
course. At first 1 found Mr. Skimpole there, on 
two or three occasions, idly playing the piano, 
and talking in his usual vivacious strain. Now, 
besides my very much mistmsting the probability 
of his being there without making Richard poorer, 
I felt as if there were something in his careless 
gayety, too inconsistent with what I knew of the 
depths of Ada’s life. 1 clearly perceived too that 
Ada shared my feelings. I therefore resolved, 
after much thinking of it, to make a private visit 
to Mr. Skimpole, and try delicately to explain 
myself. My dear girl i^as the great considera- 
tion that made me bold. 

I set off one morning, accompanied by Charley, 
for Somers Town. As 1 approached the house, 1 
was strongly inclined to turn back, for I felt what 
a desperate attempt it was to make any impres- 
sion on Mr. Skimpole, and Kow extremely likely it 
was that he would signally defeat me. How- 
ever, 1 thought that being there, 1 would go 
through with it. So I knocked with a trembling 
hand at Mr. Skimpole’s door — ^literally with a 
hand, for the knocker was gone — and after a long 
parley gained admission from an Irishwoman, 
who was in the area when 1 knocked, breaking 
up the lid of a water-butt with a poker, to light 
the fire with. 

Mr. Skimpole, lying on the sofa in his room, 
playing the flute a little, was enchi^ted to see 
me. Now who should receive me, he asked? 
Who would I prefer for iniHtre.M8 of the cere- 
monies? Would I have his Comedy Daughter, 
his Beauty Daughter, or his Sentiment Daughter ? 
Or would 1 have all the daughters at once in a 
perfect nosegay ? 

I replied, half defeated already, that 1 wished 
to speak to himself only, if he would give me 
leave. 

“My dear Mi.ss Summerson, most joyfully! 
Of course,” he said, bringing his chair near mine, 
and breaking into his fascinating smile, “of 
course it’s not business — then it’s pleasure !” 

1 said it certainly was not business that 1 
came upon,(but it was not quite a pleasant mat- 
ter. 

“Then, my dear Miss Summerson,” said he, 
with the franl^est gayety, “don’t allude to it. 
Why should you allude to any thing that is not 
a pleasant matter ? / never do. And you are a 
much pleasanter creature in every point of view 
than 1 1 You are perfectly pleasant, I am imper- 
fectly pleasant ; then if 1 never allude to an un- 
pleasant matter, how much less should you I So 
that’s disposed of, and we will talk of something 
else.” 

Although 1 was embarrassed, 1 took courage 
to intimate that I still wished to pursue the sub- 
ject. 

“ I should think it a mistake,” said Mr. Skim* 
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pol6, with his airy laugh, “if I thought Miss 
Summerson capable of nuking one. But I don’t !” 

“ Mr. Skimpolc,” said I, raising my eyes to his, 
“ I have so often heard you say that you are un- 
acquainted with the common allairs of life — 
meaning our three banking-house friends, L., S., 
and who’s the junior partner?” 

“D.,” said Mr. Skimpole, brightly. “Not an 
idea of them !” 

“ That, perhaps,” I went on, “you will excuse 
iny boldness on that account. I think you ought 
most seriously to know that Kichard is poorer 
than he was ” 

“ Bear me !” said Mr. Skimpole. “ So am I, 
they tell me.” 

“ And in very embarrassed circumstances.” 

“ Parallel case, cxacl|]y,” said Mr. Skimpole, 
with a delighted countenance. 

“ This at present naturally causes Ada much 
secret anxiety ; „and as 1 think she is less anxious 
when 110 claims are made upon her visitors, and 
as Richard has one uneasiness always heavy on 
his mind, it has occuri^^d to me to take the liberty 
of saying that — if you would — not — ” 

1 was coming to the point with great diiliculty, 
when he took mo by both hands, and, with a ra- 
diant lace and in the liv«*licst way, anticipated it. 

“Ntit go there? Certainly not, my dear Miss 
Summerson, most assuredly not. Why should 1 
go there ? When 1 go any where, I go for pleas- 
ure. 1 don't go any where for pain, because 1 
was made for pleasure. Pain comes to me when 
it wants me. Now I have had very little pleas- 
ure at our dear Richard’s lately, and your prac- 
tical sagacity demonstrates why. Our young 
friends, losing the youthful poetry which was 
once so captivating in them, begin to think, ‘this 
is a man who wants pounds.’ So I am, I always 
want pounds, not for myself, but because trades- 
people always want them of me. Next, our young 
friends begin to think of becoming mercenary, 
‘this is the man who had pounds,’ — -.who bor- 
rowed them ; which I did. I always borrow 
pounds. So our young friends reduced to prose 
(which is much to bo regretted), degenerate in 
their power of imparting pleasure to me. Why 
should 1 go to see them therefore ? Absurd !” 

Through the beaming smiles with which he 
regarded me, as he reasoned thus : there now 
broke forth a look of disinterested dienevolence 
quilo astonishing. 

“Besides,” he said, pursuing argument, in 
his tone of light-hearted conviction, “ If I don’t 
go any where for pain — which would be a per- 
version of the intention of my being, and a mon- 
strous thing to do — why should I go^any where 
to be the cause of pain ? If I went to see our 
young friends in their present ill-regulated state 
of mind, I should give them pain. The associa- 
tions with me would hr disagreeable. They might 
say, ‘ This i.-s the man who had pounds, and can’t 
pay pounds,' which I can’t, of course; nothing 
Bould bo more out of the question 1 Then kind- 
ness requires that 1 shouldn’t go near them, and 
I won’t.” 


He finished by geniilly kissing my band, and 
thanking me. Nothing out Miss Summerson’s fine 
tact, he said, would have found this out for him. 

I 1 was very much disconcerted, but 1 reflected 
that if the main point were gained, it mattered 
I little how strangely he perverted every thing lead- 
ing to it. I had determined to mention somethiDg 
else, however, and I thought 1 was not to be put 
oif in that. 

“Mr. Skimpole,” said I, “I must take the lib- 
erty of saying, before I conclude my visit, that 1 
was much surprised to learn, on the best author- 
ity, some littlg time ago, that you knew, at the 
time with whom that poor boy left Bleak House, 
and that you accepted a present on that occasion. 
I have not mentioned it to my Guardian, for I 
fear,it would hurt him unnecessarily, but 1 may 
say to you that I was much surprised.” 

“No! Really surprise!, my deal Miss Suin- 
merson?” he returned, inquiringly, raising his 
pleasant eyebrows. 

“ Greatly surprised.” 

He thought about it for a little while, with a 
highly agreeable and whimsical expression of 
face ; then quite gave it up and said, in his most 
engaging manner : 

“You know what a child I am. Why sur- 
prised?” 

I was reluctant enter minutely into that 
question ; but as he begged 1 would, for he wa.s 
really curious to know, 1 gave him to understand 
in the gentlest words 1 could use, that his con- 
duct seemed to involve a disregard of several moral 
obligations. He was much amused and interested 
when he heard this, and said, “ No, really ?” with 
ingenuous simplicity. 

“You know 1 don’t pretend to be responsible. 
I never could do it. Responsibility is a thing 
that has always been above me — or below me,” 
said Mr. Skimpole, “I don’t even know which; 
but, SIS I understand the way in which my dear 
Miss Summerson (always remarkable for her prac- 
tical good sense and clearness) puts this case, 1 
should imagine it was chiefly a question of money, 
do you know?” * • 

1 incautiously gave a qualified assent to this. 

“Ah! Then you see,” said Mr. Skimpole, 
shaking his head, “ I am hopeless of understand- 
ing it.” 

I suggested, as I rose to go, that it was not 
right to betray uiy Guardian's confidence for a 
bribe. 

“ My dear Miss Summerson,” he returned, with 
a candid hilarity that was all his own, “ 1 can’t 
be bribed.” 

“Not by Mr. Bucket?” said 1. 

“No,” said he. “Not by any body. I don’t 
attach any value to money. 1 don’t care about 
it, I don’t know about it, I don’t want it, I don’t 
keep it — it goes away from me directly. How can 
/be bribed?” 

I .showed that 1 was of a different opinion, 
though I had not the capacity for arguing the 
question. 

“ On the contrary,” said Mr. Skimpole. “ I am 
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exactly the man to be pld^d in a superior posi- 
tion in such a case as that. I am above the rest 
of mankind in such a case as that. I can act 
with philosophy in such a case as that ; 1 am not 
warped by prejudices as an Italian boy is by 
bandages. I am as free as the air. I feel my- 
self as far above suspicion as Caasar’s wife.” 

Any thing to equal the lightness of his manner, 
and the playful impartiality with which he seem- 
ed to convince himself, as he tossed the matter 
about like a ball of feathers, was surely never 
seen in any body else ! 

Observe the case, my dear Miss Summerson. 
Here is a boy received into the house and ](lut to 
bed, in a state that I strongly object to. The 
boy being in bed, a man arrives — like the house 
that Jack built. Here is the man who demands ! 
the boy who is received into the house and put to 
bed in a state that I strongly object to. Here is | 
a bank-note produced by the man who demands 
the boy who is received into the house and put 
to bed in a state that I strongly object to. Here I 
is the Skimpole who accepts the bank-note pro- 
duced by the man who demands the boy who is 
received into the house and put to bed in a state j 
that I strongly object to. Those are the facts. 
Very well. Should the Skimpole have refused i 
llie note? Why should the Skimpole have re- 
fused the note? Skiinpolq 'protests to Bucket, 

‘ What’s this for ? I don’t understand it, it is of 
no use to me, take it away.’ Bucket still entreats 
Skimpole to accept it. Arc there reasons why 
Skimpole, not being warped by prejudices, should 
accept it ? Yes, Skimpole perceives them. What 
are they ? Skimpole reasons with himself, this 
IS a famed lynx, an active police officer, an intel- 
ligent man, a person of a peculiarly directed en- 
•■igy and great subtlety both of conception and 
execution, who discovers our friends and enemies 
for us when they run away, recovers our property 
for us when wc are robbed, avenges us comforta- 
bly when we are murdered. This active police 
officer and intelligent man has acquired, in the 
execise of his art, a, strong faith in money ; he 
finds it very* useful to him, and he makes it very 
useful to society. Shall I shake that faith in 
Bucket because I want it myself; shall I delibf^r- 
atcly blunt one of Bucket’s weapons ; shall I pos- 
sibly paralyze Bucket in his next detective opera- 
lion ?’ And agaiin* If it is blamahle in Skim- 
polo to take the note, it is blamahle in Bucket 
^to offer the note — much more blamahle in Buck- 
et, because he is the knowing man. Now 
Skimpole wishes to think well of Bucket ; Skim- 
pole deems it essential, in its little place, to the 
g<*neral cohesion of things, that he should think 
well of Bucket. The State expressly asks him to 
trust to Bucket. And he does. And that's all he 
does !*’ 

I had nothing to offci; in reply to this exposi- 
tion, and therefore took leave. Mr. Skimpole, 
however, who was in excellent spirits, would not 
hear of my returning homo attended only by 

Little Coavinses,” and accompanied mo him- 
self. He entertained me on the way with a va- 


riety of delightful conversation, and assured me 
at parting that he shoitfd never forget the fine 
tact with which I had found that out for him 
about our young friends. 

As it so happened that I never saw Mr. Skim- 
pole again, I may at once finish what 1 know of 
his history. A coolness arose between him and 
my Guardian, based chiefly on tlie foregoing 
grounds, and on his having very heartlessly dis- 
regarded my Guardian’s entreaties (as we after- 
ward learned from Ada) in reference to Richard. 
His being heavily in my Guardian’s debt had 
nothing to do with their separation. Ho died 
some five years afterward, and left a diary behind 
him, with letters and other materials toward his 
Life, which was published, and which showed 
him to have been the viq|:im of a combination on 
the part of mankind against an amiable child. 
It was considered very pleasant reading, but 1 
never read more of it myself than the sentence 
on which I chanced to light on opening the book. 
It was this. “ Jarndyce, in common with most 
other men 1 have known, is the Incarnation of 
Selfishness.” 

And now I come to a part of my story, touch- 
ing myself very nearly indeed, and for which I 
was quite unprepared when the circumstance 
occurred. I am sure of that. Whatever little 
lingerings may have now and then revived in my 
mind, associated with my poor old face, had only 
revived as belonging to a part of my life that was 
gone — gone like my infancy or my childhood. 1 
have Euppre.s.sed none of my many weaknesses 
on that subject, but have written them as faith- 
fully a.s my memory has recalled them. And I 
hope to do, and mean to do, the same down to 
the last words of these pages ; which 1 see now, 
not so very very far before me. 

The months were gliding away, and my dear 
girl, sustained by the hopes she had confided to 
me, was the same beautiful star in the misera- 
ble cornel. Richard, more worn and haggard, 
haunted the court day after day; listlessly sat 
there the whole day long, when he knew there 
was no remote chance of the suit being mention- 
ed : and became one of the stock sights of the 
place. I wonder whether any of the gentlemen re- 
membered him as ho was when he first went there. 

So completely was he absorbed in his fixed idea 
that he used to avow himself, in his cheerful mo- 
ments, that he should never have breathed the 
fresh air now *Vbut for Woodcourt.” It was only 
Mr. Woodcourt who could occasionally divert his 
attention for a few hours at a time, and rouse 
him even when he sunk into a lethargy of mind 
and body, 4hat alarmed us greatly, and the re- 
turns of which became more frequent as the 
months went on. My dear girl was right in say- 
ing that he only pursued his errors the more des- 
perately for her sake. 1 have no doubt that his 
desire to retrieve what he bad lost, was rendered 
the more intense by his grief for his young wife, 
and became like the madness of a gamester. 

I was there, as 1 have mentioned, at all hours. 
When I was there at night 1 generally went home 
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with Charley in a coach ; Bometimes my Guard- 
ian would meet me in |iie neighborhood , and we 
would walk home together. One evening he had 
arranged to meet me at eight o’clock. 1 could 
not leave, as 1 usually did, quite punctually to 
the time, for 1 was working for my dear girl, and 
had a few stitches more to do, to finish what 1 
was about, but it was within a few minutes of 
the hour when 1 bundled up my little work-bas- 
ket, gave my darling my last kiss for the night, 
and hurried down-stairs. Mr. Woodcourt went 
with me, as it was dusk. 

When we came to the usual place of meeting 
— it was close by, and Mr. Woodcourt had often 
accompanied mo before — my Guardian was not 
there. We waited half an hour, walking up and 
down ; but there werg no signs of him. We 
agreed that ha was either prevented from coming, 
or that he had come and gone away; and Mr. 
Woodcourt proposed to walk home with me. 

It was the first walk we had ever taken to- 
gether, except that very short one to the usual 
place of meeting. .We spoke of Richard and 
Ada the whole way. I did not thank him in 
words for what ha had done — my appreciation 
of it had risen above all words then — but I hoped 
he might not be without some understanding of 
what I felt so strongly ! 

Arriving at home and going up-stairs, we 
found that my Guardian was out, and that Mrs. 
Woodcourt was out too. We were in the very 
same room into which 1 had brought my blushing 
girl, w'h»m her youthful lover, now her so altered 
husband, was the choice of her young heart ; the 
very same room from which my Guardian and I 
ha«l watched them going away through the sun- 
light, in the fresh bloom of their hope and 
promise. 

We were standing by the opened window, look- 
ing down into the street, when Mr. Woodcourt 
spoke to me. 1 learned in a moment that he 
loved me. I learned in a moment thatmy scarred 
face w'as all unchanged to him. 1 learned in a 
moment that what 1 had thought was pity and 
compassion was devoted, generous, faithful love. 
0, too late to know it now, too late, too late. 
That was the first ungrateful thought I had. 
Too late ! 

“ When I returned,” ho told me, “ when I came 
back no richer than 1 went away, aftd found you 
newly risen from a sick bed, yet so inspired by 
sweet consideration for others, aipd so free from a 
selfish thought — ” 

“0, Mr. Woodcourt, forbear, forbear!” I en- 
treated him. “ I do not deserve your high praise. 
I had many selfi-'h thoughts at that time, many !” 

“ Heaven knows, beloved of my life,” said he, 
*^that iny praise is not a lover’s praise, but tlio 
unadorned truth. You do not know what all 
around you see in Esther SummersoJi, how many 
hearts she touches and awakens. What sacred 
admiration and what love she wins.” 

“0 Mr. Woodcourt,” cried I, “it is a great 
thing to win love, it is a great thing to win love 1 
I am proud of it, and honored by it, and the 


hearing of it causes fne to shed these tears of 
mingled joy and sorrow— joy that 1 have won it, 
sorrow that I have not deserved it better— but so 
1 am not free to think of yours.” 

1 said it with a strong heart, for when he 
praised me thus, and when 1 heard Kis voice 
thrill with this belief that what he said was 
true, I aspired to be more worthy of it. , It 
was not too late for that, although 1 closed this 
unforeseen page in my life to-night, I could be 
worthier of it all through my life. And it was a 
comfort to me, and an impulse to me, and 1 felt 
a dignity rise up within mo that was derived 
fronf him, when I thought so. 

He broke the silence. 

“ 1 should poorly show the trust that 1 have in 
thftdear one who will evermore be as dear to me 
as now,” and the deep earnestness with which 
he said it, at once strengthened me, and made 
mo weep, “ if, after her assurance thac she is not 
free to think of my love, 1 urged it. Dear Esther, 
let me only tell you that the fond idea of you 
which 1 took abroad was exalted to the Heavens 
when I came home. 1 have always hoped, in 
the lirst hour when I seemed to stand in any ray 
of good fortune, to tell you this. 1 have always 
feared that 1 should tell it you in vain. My 
hopes and fears are both fulfilled to-night. 1 dis- 
tress you. I have^said enough.” 

Something seemed to pass into my place that 
was like the Angel ho thought me, and 1 felt so 
sorrowful for the loss he had sustained ! 1 wished 

to help him in his trouble, as 1 had asked to do 
when he showed that first commiseration for me. 

“Dear Mr. Woodcourt,” said I, “before wo 
part to-night, something is left for me to say. I 
never could say it as 1 wish — I never shall — 
but—' ’ 

1 had to Hunk again of being more deserving 
of his love and his afiUction before I could go on. 

“ — I am do»!ply sensible of your generosity, and 
1 shall treasure its remembrance to my dying 
hour. I know full well how changed I am, 1 
know you are not unacquainted with my history, 
and i know what a noble love that*is which is so 
faithful. What you have said to me could have 
afifected me so much from no other lips, for there 
are none that could give it such a value to me. 
It shall not be lost. It shall make me better.” 

He covered his eyes with his hand, and turned 
away his head. How could 1 ever be worthy of 
those tears ? 

“If, in the unchanged intercourse we shall 
have together — in tending Richard and Ada— 
and I hope in many happier scones of life — you 
ever find any tiling in me which you can honestly 
think is better than it used to be, believe that it 
will have sprung up from to-night, and that 1 
shall owe it to you. And never believe, dear, 
dear Mr. Woodcourt, never believe that I forget 
this night, or that while my heart beats it can l>o 
insensible to the pride and poy of having been l>o- 
loved by you.” 

He took my hand and kissed it. HcwsWas like 
liimself again, and I felt still more encouraged. 
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“lam inclined, by whal you laid jtttt now,” 
•aid 1, “ to hope that you have succeeded in your 
endeavor.” 

haw,” he answered. “With such help 
from Mr. Jarndyce as you who know him so well 
can imagine him to have rendered me, I have 
■ucceeded.” 

“ Heaven bless him for it,” said 1, giving him 
my hand ; “ and Heaven bless you in all you do 1” 
shall do it better for the wish,” he answer- 
ed ; “it will make enter on those new duties as | 
on another sacred trust from you.” 

“Ah, Richard!” 1 exclaimed involuntarily, 

“ what will he do when you are gone ?” • 

am not required to go yet ; 1 would not de- 
sert him, dear Miss Sumtnerson, even if 1 were.” 

One other thing 1 felt it needf^ul to touch upon 
before he left me. I knew that 1 should not be 
worthier of the love I could not take, if I reserved 
it. 

“Mr. Woodcourt,” said I, “you will be glad 
to know from my lips before 1 say ’ Good-night,’ 
that in the future, which is clear and bright be- 
fore me, 1 am most happy, most fortunate, have 
nothing to regret or to desire.” 

It was indeed a glad hearing to him, he re- 
plied. 

“Prom my childhood I have been,” said 1, 

“ the object of the untiring goodness of the best 
of human beings, to whom 1 am so bound by 
every tie of attachment, gratitude, and love, that 
nothing I could do in the compass of a life could 
express the feelings of a single day.” 

“1 share those feelings,” he returned; “you 
•peak of Mr. Jarndyce.” 

“You know his virtues well,” said I, “but 
no one can know the greatness of his character 
as I know it. All its highest and best qualities 
likve been revealed to me in nothing more 
brightly than in the shaping out of that future 
in which 1 am so eminently happy. And if your 
highest homage and respect had not been his al- 
ready — ^which I know they are— they would 
have been his, 1 think^ on this assurance, and the 
feeling it wo&ld have awakened in you toward 
him for my sake.” 

He fervently replied, that indeed, indeed they 
would have been. I gave him iny hand again. 

“ Good-night,” I said ; “ good-by.” 

“ The first until we meet to-morrow ; the 
second as a farewell to this theme between us for 
ever.” 

^‘Yes, good-night — good-by!” 

“ He left me, and 1 stood at the dark window 
watching the street. His love in all its constancy 
and generosity had come so suddenly upon me, 
that he had not left me a minute when my for- 
titude gave way again, and the street was blotted 
out by my rushing tears. 

But they were not tears of regret and sorrow. 
No. He had called me the beloved of his life, 
and had said I w'ould be evermore as dear to him 
as I was then ; and my heart would not hold I he 
iriuitiph^f having heard those words. My first 
wild thought liatl died jtway. It was not too late 


to heat them) for it was not too late to be animated 
by them to be good, ti^ly grateful, and con- 
tented. How easy my path ; how much easier 
thauhia! 


CHAPTER LXn.— A hothib Biscotbbt. 

I HAD not the courage to see any one that 
night. I had not even the courage to see myself; 
for I was afraid that my tears might a little re- 
proach me. I went up to my room in the dark 
and prayed in the dark, and laid down in the dark 
to sleep. I had no need of any light to read my 
Guardian’s letter by, for I knew it by heart every 
word. 1 took it from the place where I kept it, 
and repeated its contents by its own clear light 
of integrity and tenderness, and went to sleep 
witli it on my pillow. ^ 

1 was up very early in the morning, and called 
Charley to come for a walk. We bought flowers 
for the breakfast-table, and came, back and ar- 
ranged them, and were as busy as bees, if not as 
useful. We were so early that 1 hod good time 
still for Charley’s lesson, before breakfast ; Charley 
(who was not in the least improved in the old 
defective article of grammar) came througli it 
with great applause, and wc were altogether 
very notable. When iny Guardian appeared, he 
said, “My little woman, you look fresher than 
your flowers !” And Mrs. Woodcourt repeat(‘<l 
and translated a passage from the Menliniviliiii- 
wodd, expressive of my being like a mountain 
with the sun upon it. 

This was all so pleasant, that 1 hope it made 
mo still more like the mountain than 1 had been 
before. After breakfast, 1 waited my opportu- 
nity, and peeped about a little, until 1 saw my 
Guardian in his own room — the room of last 
night — by himself. Then 1 made an excuse to 
go in with my housekeeping keys, shutting the 
door after me. 

“Well, Dame Durden?” said my Guaidian; 
the post had brought him several letters, and he 
was writing. “You want money ?” 

“No, indeed, I have plenty in hand.” 

“ There never was such a Dame Durden,” said 
iny Guardian, “for making money last !” 

Ho had laid down his pen, and leaned back in 
his chair looking at me. 1 have often spoken of 
Ids bright benevolent face, but 1 th(»ught 1 had 
never seen look so bright and good. There 
was a high happiness upon it, which made mo 
think, “He has-been doing some great kindness 
this morning.” 

“ There never was,” said my Guardian, musing 
as he smiled upon me, “ such a Dame Durden 
for making money last I” 

He had never yet altered his old manner. 1 
loved it, aqd him, so much that when 1 now 
went up to him and took tny usual chair, which 
was always put at his side— for sometimes 1 
read to him, and sometimes 1 talked to him, and 
sometimes I silently worked by him — I hardly 
liked to disturb it by laying my hand on his 
breast. But 1 found that did not disturb it at 
all. 
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“Dear Guardian,” said I, “I want to speak 
to you. Have I be^remiss in any thing?” 

“ Remise in any thing, my dear?” 

“ Have I not been what I meant to be, since 
—I brought the answer to your letter, Guardian ?” 

“ fouhave been every thing I could desire, my 
love I” 

“ I am very glad indeed to hear that,” I re- 
turned. “ You know, you said to me, was this 
the mistress of Bleak House? And I said, 
yes.” 

“Yes,” said my Guardian, nodding his head. 
He had put his arm about me, as if there were 
something to protect me from, and looked in my 
face, smiling. 

“Since then,” said I, “we have never spoken 
on the subject except tonce. 

“ And then 1 said Bleak House was thinning 
fast; and so it was, my dear.” 

“ And I said,” I timidly reminded him, “ but 
its mistress remained.” 

He still held me in the same protecting man- 
ner, and with the same bright goodness in his 
face. I 

“Dear Guardian,” said I, “I know how you 
have felt all that has happened, and how consider- 
ate you have been. As so much time has passed, 
and as you spoke only this morning of my being 
so well again ; perhaps you expect me to renew 
the subject. Perhaps I ought to do so. 1 will 
be the mistrcsH of Bleak House when you please.” 

“See,” he returned gayly, “what a sympathy 
there must he between us! I have had nothing 
else, po»)r Rick excepted — it’s a largo exception 
■ — ni my mind. When you came in, 1 was full 
of it. When shall we give Bleak House its mis- 
tress, little woman?” 

“ When you please.” 

“Next month?” 

“Next month, dear Guardian.” 

“ The day on which I take the happiest and 
best step of my life — the day on which I shall 
be a man more exulting and more enviable than j 
any other man in the world — the day on which I 
give Bleak House its best mistres.s — shall he next 
month then!” said my Guardian. 

I put my arms round his neck and kissed him, 
just as I had done on the day when I brought 
my answer ; just as on that day, it would have 
made no diiference in a minute, even supposing 
that no one had come to the room-door. 

It was a servant to announce Mr. Bucket, which 
was quite unnecessary, for Mr. Bucket was already 
looking in over the servant’s shoulder. “ Mr. Jam- 
dyce and Miss Summerson,” said he, rather out of 
breath, “ with all apologies for intruding, toill you 
allow me to order up a person that's on the stairs, 
and that objects to being left there ift case of be- 
coming the subject of observations in his absence? 
Thank you. Be so good as chair that there Mem- 
ber in this direction, will you ?” said Mr. Bucket, 
beckoning over the bannisters. 

This singular request produced an old man in 
a black skull-cap, unable to walk, who was car- 
ried up by a couple of bearers, and deposited in 
VoL. VII.— Ko. 41 .— Uu 
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the room near the d^. Mr. Bucket immediate, 
ly got rid of the bearers, mysteriously shut the 
door, and bolted it. 

“Now you see, Mr. Jamdyce,” he then began, 
putting down his hat, and opening his subject 
with a flourish of his well-remembered finger, 
“you know me, and Miss Summerson knows me. 
This gentleman likewise knows me, and his name 
is Smallweed. The discounting lino is his line 
principally, and he’s what you may call a dealer 
in bills. That’s what you are, you know, ain’t 
you?” said Mr. Bucket, stooping a little to ad- 
dress the gentleman in question, who was ex- 
cee*^ing]y suspicious of him. 

He seemed about to dispute this designation 
of himself, when he w&s seized with a violent 
fif of coughing. ^ 

“ Moral, you know !” said Mr. Bucket, improv- 
ing the accident. “ Don’t you contradict when 
thero ain’t no occasion, and you won’t be took in 
that way. Now, Mr. Jamdyce, I address my- 
self to you. I’ve been negotiating with this gen- 
tleman on behalf of Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baron- 
et^ one way and another ; and I’ve been in and 
out and about his premises a good deal. His 
premises are the premises formerly occupied by 
Krook, a Marine Store Dealer — a relation of this 
gentleman’s, that you saw in his life-time, if I 
don’t mistake?” * T 

My Guardian replied “Yes.” 

“ Well ! You are to understand,” saidMr. Buck- 
et, “that this gentleman he come into Krook’s 
property, and a good deal of Magpie property 
there was. Vast lots of waste paper among the 
rest. Lord bless you, of no use to nobody !” 

The cunning of Mr. Bucket’s eye, and the mas- 
terly manner in wliich he contrived, wilhoiit a 
look or a word against which his watchful audi- 
tor could protest, to let us know that he stated 
the case according to previous agreement between 
them, and could say much more of Mr. Smallweed 
if he thought it advisable, deprived us of any mer- 
it in quite understanding him. His difficulty was 
increased by Mr. Smallwecd’s beiqg deaf as well 
as suspicious, and watching his face with the 
closest attention. 

“Among the odd heaps of old papers, this 
gentleman, when he comes into the properly, 
naturally begins to rummage, don’t you see?” 
said Mr. Bucket. 

“ To whieh ? Say that again,” cried Mr. Small- 
w'ced, in a shrill, sharp voice. 

“ To rummage,” repeated Mr Bucket. “ Being 
a prudent man and accustomed to take care of 
your own anairs, you begin to rummage among 
the papers as you have come into • don’t you?” 

“Of course I do,” cried Mr. Smallweed. 

“ Of course you do,” said Mr. Bucket, conver- 
sationally, “ and much to blame you would be if 
you didn’t. And so qrou chance to find, you 
know,” Mr. Bucket went on, stooping over him 
with an air of cheerful raiUery which Mr. Small- 
weed by no means reciprocated, “and so you 
chance to find, you know, a paper, with the sig- 
nature of Jamdyce to it. "Don’t you ?” 
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Mr. Smallvireed glanced wi^ a troubled eye at 
us, and grudging!/ nodded assent. 

‘^And coming to look at that paper at your 
full leisure and convenience^all in good time, 
for you're not curious to read it, and why should 
you be ! What do you find it to be but a Will, 
you see. That's the drollery of it," said Mr. 
Bucket, with the same lively air of recalling a 
joke fur the enjoyment of Mr. Smallweed, who 
still had the same crest-fallen appearance of not 
enjoying it at all ; “ what do you find it to be 
but a Will?" 

“I don't know that it's good as s^Will, or as 
any thing else," snarled Mr. Smallweed. ^ 

Mr. Bucket eyed the old man for a moment — 
he had slipped and shrunk down in his chair into 
a mere bundle — as if he were much disposed to 
pounce upon him ; nevertheless, he continued to 
bend over him with the same agreeable air, keep- 
ing the comer of one of his eyes upon us. 

“Notwithstanding which," said Mr. Bucket, 
“ you get a little doubtful and uncomfortable in 
your mind about it, having a very tender mind 
of your own." 

“ Eh ? What do you say I have got of my 
own?" asked Mr. Smallweed, with his hand to 
his ear. 

“ A very tender mind." 

“ Ho ! Well, go on,” said -Mr. Smallweed. 

“ And as you've heard a good deal mentioned 
regarding a celebrated Chancery will case of the 
same name *, and as you know what a card Krook 
was for buying all manner of old pieces of furniter, 
and books, and papers, and what not, and never 
liking to part with ’em, and always a-going to 
teach himself to read — ^you begin to think, and 
you never was more correct in your born days, 
“ Ecod, if 1 don't look about me, I may get into 
trouble regarding this will." 

“Oh, now, mind how you put it. Bucket,” 
cried the old man anxiously, with his hand at 
his ear. “Speak up; none of your brimstone 
tricks. Pick me up ; I want to hear better. 0 
Lord, I am shaken to bjts !" 

Mr. Bucket had certainly picked him up at a 
dart. However, as soon as he could be heard 
through Mr. Smallweed's coughing and his vicious 
ejaculations of “ 0 my bones ! 0 dear ! I've no 
breath in my body ! I'iii worse than the chatter- 
ing, clattering, brimstone pig at home!" Mr. 
Bucket proceeded in the same convivial manner 
a^beforc. 

So as I happen to be in the habit of coming 
about your premises, you take me into your con- 
fidence, don’t you?" 

1 think it would be impossible to make an ad- 
mission with more ill-will and a worse grace than 
Mr. Smallweed displayed when he admitted this ; 
rendering it perfectly evident that Mr. Bucket 
was the very last person hp would have thought 
of taking into his confidence if he could by any 
possibility have kept him out of it. 

“ And I go into the business with you — very 
pleasant we are over it j and I confirm you in 
your well-founded fears; that you will-get-your- 


self-in-to-a-most precious line if you don't come 
out with that there will," ftiid Mr. Bucket, em- 
phatically ; “ and accordingly you arrange with 
me that it shall bo delivered up to this present 
Mr. Jamdyce on no conditions, if it should prove 
to bo valuable, you trusting yourself to him fur 
your reward; that's about where it is, ain’t it?" 

“That's what was agreed," Mr. Smallweed 
assented, with the same bad grace. 

“In consequence of which,” said Mr. Bucket, 
dismissing his agreeable manner all at once, and 
becoming strictly business-like; “you’ve got that 
Will upon your person at the present time ; and 
the only thing that remains for you to do is, just 
to— Out with it !" 

Having given us one glance out of the watch- 
ing corner of his eye, and IiB>ving given his nose 
one triumphant rub with his fore-finger, Mr. 
Bucket stood with his eyes fastened on his con- 
fidential friend, and his hand stretched forlh 
ready to take the paper and hand it to my Guard- 
ian. It was not produced without much reluct- 
ance, and many declarations on the part of Mr. 
Smallweed that he was a poor indiistrimis man, 
and that he left it to Mr. Jarndyce's honor not to 
let him lose by his honesty. Little by lit lie he very 
slowly took from a breast-pocket a stained, dis- 
colored paper, which was much singed upon the 
outside, and a little burnt at the edges, as if it 
had long ago been thrown upon a fire, and hastily 
snatched olT again. Mr. Bucket lost no time in 
transferring this paper, with the dexterity of a 
conjuror, from Mr. Smallweed to Mr. Jarndyoe. 
As he gave it to my Guardian, he whispered be- 
hind his fingers : 

“Hadn't settled how to make their market of 
it. Quarreled and hinted about. 1 laid out 
twenty pound upon it*. First, the avariciou.s 
grandchildren split upon him, on account of their 
objections to hi.s living so unreasonably long, and 
then they split on one another. Lord, there 
ain't one of tlie family that wouldn't sell the 
other for a pound or two, except the old lady, 
and she's only out of it because she's too weak 
in her mind to drive a bargain." 

“Mr. Bucket," said my Guardian aloud, 
“whatever the worth of this paper may be to 
any one, my obligations are great to you; and 
if it be of any worth, 1 hold myself bound in 
honor to see Mr. Smallweed remunerated accord- 
ingly.” 

“Not according to your merits, you know," 
said Mr. Bucket, in friendly explanation to Mr. 
Smallweed. “Don’t you be afraid of that. Ac- 
cording to its value." 

“That is what 1 mean," said my Guardian, 
“you may observe, Mr. Bucket, that 1 abstain 
from examining this paper myself. The plain 
truth is, 1 have foresworn and abjured the whole 
business these many years, and my soul is sick 
of it. But Miss Summerson and 1 will immedi- 
ately place the paper in the hands of my solicitor 
in the cause, and its existence shall be made 
known without delay to all other parties inter- 
I ested." 
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“Mr. Jamdyce can't say fairer than that, you 
understand,” observe^Mr. Bucket, to his fellow 
visitor. “ And it now being made clear to you 
that nobody's a-going to be wronged — which 
must be a great relief to your mind — ^we may 
proceed with the ceremony of chairing you home 
again.” 

He unbolted the door, called in the bearers, 
wished us good-rnorning — and with a look full 
of meaning, and a crook of his finger at parting, 
went his way. 

We went our way too, which was to Lincoln’s 
Inn, as quickly as possible. Mr. Kcnge was dis- 
engaged, and we found him at his table in his 
dusty room, with the inexpressive-looking books, 
and the piles of papers. Chairs having been 
placed for us by Mr. Gnppy, Mr. Kenge expressed 
the surprise and gratification he felt at the un- 
usual sight of Mr. Jarndyce in his office. He 
turned over his double eye-glass as he spoke, and 
was more Conversation Kenge than ever. 

“ I hope,” said Mr. Kenge, “ that the genial 
influence of Miss Siimmerson,” he bowed to me, 
“ may have induced Mr. Jarndyce,” he bowed to 
him, “ to forego some little of his animosity to- I 
ward a Cause and toward a Court which are — 
shall I say^ which take their place in the stately 
vista of the pillars of our profession ?” 

“ I am inclined to think,” returned my Guard- 
ian, “ that Miss Summerson has seen too much of 
the effects of the court and the cause to exert any 
influence in their favor. Nevertheless, they are 
a part of the occasion of my being here. Mr. 
Kenge, before 1 lay this paper on your desk, and 
have done with it, let me tell you how it has 
come into my hands.” 

lie did so shortly and distinctly. 

“It could not, sir,” said Mr. Kenge, “have 
been stated more plainly and to the purpose, if 
it had been a Case at Law.” 

“ Did you ever know English law, or equity 
either, plain and to the purpose said my 
Guardian. 

“ O fle 1” said Mr. Kenge. At first he had not 
seemed to attach much importance to tin' paper, 
but when he saw it he appeared more interested, 
and wdien he had opened, and read a little of it 
through his eye-glass, he became amazed. “Mr. 
Jarndyce,” he said, looking off it, “you have 
perused this ?” * 

“Not 1 !” returned rny Guardian. 

“But, my dear sir,” said Kenge, “it is a 
will of later date than any in the suit. It ap- 
pears to be all in the Testator's handwriting. 
It is duly executed and attested. And even if 
intended to bo canceled, as might possibly be 
supposed to bo denoted by these marks of fire, 
it is not canceled. Here it is, a perfect instru- 
ment!” 

“ Well I” said my Guardian. “What is that 
to me?” 

“Mr. Guppy!” cried Mr. Kenge, raising his 
voice.-— “1 beg your pardon, Mr. Jamdyce.” 

“Sir.” 

“ Mr. Yholcs of Symond's Inn. My compli- 


ments. Jarndyce a/d Jamdyce. Glad to speak 
with him.” 

Mr. Guppy disappeared. 

“You ask me what is this to you, Mr. Jam- 
dyce. If you had perused this document, yuu 
would have seen that it reduces your interest 
considerably, still leaving it a very handsome 
one, still leaving it a very handsome one,” said 
Mr. Kenge waving his hand persuasively and 
blandly. “ You would further have seen that the 
interests of Mr. Bichard Cars tone, and of Miss 
Ada Clare, now Mrs. Richard Carstone, are very 
materially advanced by it.” 

‘^Kenge,” said my Guardian, “ if all the flour- 
ishing wealth that the suit brought into this 
vile court of Chancery could fall to my two young 
cousins, I should be well contented. But do you 
ask me to believe that any gcod is to come of 
Jamdyce and Jamdyce?’’ 

“ O really, Mr. Jarndyce ! Prejudice— preju- 
dice. ^Ty dear sir, this is a very great coun^, 
a very great country. Its system of equity is a 
very great system, a very great system, really, 
really !*' 

My Guardian said no more, and Mr. 'Yholes 
arrived. He was modestly impressed by Mr. 
Kenge's professional eminence. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Vholes ? Will you be 
so good as to takd chair here by nn', and look 
over this paper.” 

Mr. “VTioleB did as he was asked, and seemed, 
to read it every word. He was not excited by 
it, but he was not excited by any thing. When 
he had well examined it, he retired with Mr. 
Kenge into a window, and shading his mouth 
with his black glove, spoke to him at some 
length. I w'as not surprised to observe Mr. Kenge 
inclined to dispute what he said before he ha<i 
said much, for I know that no two people ever 
did agree about any thing in Jarndyce and Jam- 
dyce. Blit he seemed to get the better of Mr. 
Kenge loo, in a conversation that sounded as if 
it were almost composed of the words, “Receiver- 
General,” “ Accountant.G-cneral,J' “ Report,” 
“Estate, and Costs.” When they had finished, 
they came back to Mr. Kenge's table, and spoke 
aloud. 

“ Well ! But this is a very remarkable docu- 
ment, Mr. Vholes ?” said Mr. Kenge. 

Mr. Vholes said, “ Very much so.” 

“ And a very important document, M i . 
Vholes ?” said Mr. Kenge. 

Again Mr. Vholes said, “Very much so.” 

“ And as you say, Mr. Vholes, when the cause 
is in the paper next term, this flocument will be 
an unexpected and interesting feature in it,” said 
Mr. Kenge, looking loftily at my Guardian. 

Mr. Vholes was gratified, as a smaller practi- 
tioner striving to keep respectable, to bo confirm- 
ed in any opinion of his by such an authority. 

“ And when,” asked my Guardian, rising after 
a pause, during which Mr.^Kenge had rattled his 
money, and Mr. Vholes had picked his pimples. 
“When is next term?” 

j “Next term, Mr. Jaftidycc, will be next' 
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month," aaitl Mr. Kenge. bOf course we shall 
at orico proceed to do what ia necessary with this 
document, and to collect the necessary evidence 
concerning it ; and of course you will receive our 
usual notification of the cause being in the 
paper." 

** To which 1 shall pay, of course, iny usual 
attention." 

Still bent, my dear sir," said Mr. Eenge, 
showing us through the outer office to the door, 
still bent, even with your enlarged mind, on 
echoing a populai- prejudice. We are a prosper- 
ous community, Mr. Jamdyco, a very prosperous 
community. We are a great country, Mr. Jaihi- 
dyce, we are a very great country. This is a 
great system, Mr. Jarndyce, and would you wish 
a great country to have a little system ? Now, 
really, really !” 

He said this at the stair-head, gently moving 
his right hand as if it were a silver trowel, with 
which to spread the cement of his words on the 
structure of the system, and consolidate it for a 
thousand ages. 


CHAPTER LXIII. — Steel and Ibon. | 

George’s shooting-gallery is to let, and thCj 
stock is sold off, and George himself is at Ches- | 
ney Wold, attending on Sir Leicester in his rides, 
and riding very near his bridle-rein, because of 
the uncertain hand with which he guides his 
horse. But not to-day is George so occupied. 
He is journeying tu-day into the iron country 
farther north, to look about him. 

As he comes into the iron country farther 
north, such green w’oods as those of Chesney 
Wold are left behind j and coalpits and ashes, 
high chimneys and red bricks, blighted verdure, 
scorching fires, and a heavy never-lightening 
cloud of smoke, become the features of the scen- 
ery. Among such objects rides the trooper, 
looking about him, and always looking for some- 
thing he has come to find. 

At last on the black canal bridge of a busy 
town, with a clang of ^on in it, and more fires 
and more smoke than he has seen yet, the troop- 
er, swart with the dust of the coal roads, checks 
his horse, and asks a workman does ho know the 
name of Rounccwell thereabouts ? 

“Why, master,” quoth the workman, “do 1 
know ray own name ?" 

“ ’Tis so well known here, is it, comrade ?" 
asks the trooper. 

^Rounce well’s? Ah ! you’re right." 

“And where might it be now?" asks the 
trooper, with a glance before him. 

“ The bank, the factory, or the house ?" the 
workman wants to know. 

“ Hum 1 Ruuncewell’s is so great apparently," 
mutters the trooper, stroking his chin, “ that I 
have as good as half a mind to go back again. 
Why, I don’t know which 1 want. Should I 
find Mr. Rouncewell at the factory, do you 
think?" 

“ ’Tain’t easy to say where you’d find him ; 
you might at this time of the day — you might 


find either him or his son there, if he’s in town ; 
but his contracts take him^way." 

And which is the factory ? Why, he sees 
those chimneys— the tallest ones! Yes, ho sees 
thim, Weill let him keep his eye on those 
chimneys, going on as straight as ever he can, 
and presently he’ll see ’em down a turning on 
the left, shut in by a great brick wall which 
forms one sido i>f the street. That’s Rounce- 
well’s. 

The trooper thanks his informant, and rides 
slowly on, looking about him. He does not turn 
back, but puts up his horse (and is much dispos- 
ed to groom him too) at a public-house where 
some of Rouncewell ’s hands are dining, as the 
hostler tells him. Some of Rouncewell’s hands 
have just knocked off for dinner-time, and seem 
to be invading the whole town. They are very 
sinewy and strong are Rouncewell’s hands— a 
little sooty too. 

Ho comes to a gateway in the brick wall, looks 
in, and sees a great perplexity of iron lying 
about, in every stage, and ilk a vast variety of 
shapes j in bars, in wedges, in sheets ; in tanks, 
in boilers, in axles, in wheels, in cogs, in cranks, 
in rails, twisted and wrenched into eccentric and 
perverse forms, as separate parts of machinery ; 
mountains of it broken-up, and rusty in its age ; 

I distant furnaces of it glowing and bubbling in its 
youth; bright fireworks of it showering about 
under the blows of the steam hammer ; red-hot 
iron, white-hot iron, coal-black iron ; an non 
taste, an iron smell, and a Babul of iron sounds. 

“ This is a place to make a man’s head ache, 
too 1" says the trooper, looking about him for a 
counting-house. “ Wlio comes here ? This is 
very like me before I was set up. This ought to 
bo my nephew, if likenesses run in families. 
Your servant, sir." 

“ Yours, sir. Are you looking for any one?" 

“ Excuse me. Young Mr. Rouncewell, 1 be- 
lieve ?” • 

“ Yes." 

“ I was looking for your father, sir. 1 wished 
to have a word with him." 

The young man telling him ho is fortunate in 
his choice of a time, for his father is the, re, leads 
the way to the office where he is to be found. 
“ Very like me before I was set up — devilish like 
me !’’ ihiriks Vhe trooper, as he follows. They 
come to a building in the yard with an office on 
an upper floor. At sight of the gentleman in the 
office Mr. George turns very red. 

“ What name shall 1 say to my father ?" asks 
the young man. 

George, full of tho idea of iron, in desperation, 
answers “ Steel," and is so presented. He is 
left alone with the gentleman in the office, who 
sits at a table with account-books before him and 
some sheets of paper, blotted with hosts of fig- 
ures and drawings, of cunning shapes. It is a 
bare office, with bare windows, looking on the 
iron view below. Tumbled together on the table 
are some pieces of iron, purposely broken, to be 
tested at various periods of their service in vari- 
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OU.S capacities. There is iron-dust on every thingi 
and the smoke is seA through the windows roll- 
ing heavily out of the tall chimneys to mingle 
with the smoke from a vaporous Babylon of 
other chimneys. 

“ I am at your service, Mr. Steel,’* says the 
gentleman, when his visitor has taken a rusty 
chair. 

“ Well, Mr. Biouncewell,” George replios, lean- 
ing forward, with his left arm on his knee, and 
his hat in his hand ; and very chary of meeting 
his brother’s eye ; “ I am not without my expec- 
tations that in the present visit I may prove to 
be more free than welcome. 1 have served as a 
dragoon in my day ; and a comrade of mine that 
I was once rather partial to, was, if 1 don’t de- 
ceive myself, a brother of yours. 1 believe you 
had a brother who gave his family some trouble, 
and ran away, and never did any good but in 
keeping away ?” 

** Are you sure,” returns the ironmaster, in an 
altered voice, “ that your name is Steel ?” 

The trooper falters, and looks at him. His 
brother starts up, calls him by his name, and 
gras])s him by both hands. 

You arc too quick for me !” cries the trooper, 
with the tears springing out of his eyes. “How 
d.) you do, my dear old fellow. I never could 
luive thought you would have been half so glad 
to me as all this. How do you do, my dear 
old follow, how do you do !” 

Tlu-y bhake hands and embrace each other 
ovt r and over again, the trooper still coupling his 
“ IIow do you do, dear old fellow !” with his 
prote.statiou that he never thought his brother 
would have been half so glad to see him as all 
this ! 

Sc* far from it,” he declares, at the end of a 
full account of what has preceded his arrival 
there, ** 1 had very little idea of making myself 
known. I thought if you took by any means 
forgivingly to my name, I might gradually get 
myself up to the point of writing a letter. But 
I could not have been surprised, brother, if you 
had considered it anything but welcome news to 
hear of me.” 

“ We will show you at home what kind of 
news we think it, George,” returns his brother. 

“ This is a great day at home, and you could 
not have arrived, you bronzed ol^ soldier, on a 
better. I made an agreement with my son Wall 
to-day, that on this day twel^month he shall 
marry as pretty and as good a girl as you have 
seen in your travels. She goes to Germany to- 
morrow with one of your nieces for a little polish- 
ing up in her education. We make a feast of the 
event, and you will be made the hero of it.” 

Mr. George is so entirely overcome at first by 
this prospect, that ho resists the proposed honor 
with great earnestness. Being overborne, how- 
ever, by his brother and his nephew — concerning 
whom he renews his protestations that he never 
could have thought they would have been half 
so glibd to see him^-hc is taken home to an ele- 
gant house, in all the arrangements of which 


there is to be obsej^ed a pleasant mixture of tiie 
original simple habits of the father and mother, 
with such as are suited to their altered station 
and the higher fortunes of their children. Here, 
Mr. George is much dismayed by the graces and 
accomplishments of his nieces that are, and by 
the beauty of Rosa his niece that is to be, and 
by the affectionate salutations of those young 
ladies, which he receives in a sort of dream. He 
is sorely taken aback too by the dutiful behavior 
of his nephew, and has a woeful consciousness 
upon him of being a scapegrace. However, there 
is a great rejoicing, and a very hearly company, 
azfd infinite enjoyment, and Mr. George comes 
blufi* and martial through it all, and his pledge 
to be present at the marriage, and give away the 
bride, is received with universal favor. A whirl- 
ing head ha.s Mr. George that night when he lies 
down in the state bed of his brother’s house, to 
think of all these things and to see the images 
of his nieces (awful all the evening in their float- 
ing muslins), walking, after the German manner, 
over his counterpane. 

The brothers are closeted next morning in the 
iron-master’s room ; where the elder is proceed- 
ing in his clear, sensible way to show how he 
thinks he may best disposq^of George in his busi- 
ness, when George squeezes his hand and stops 
him. • • 

“ Brother, I thank you a million times for your 
more than brotherly welcome, and a million times 
more to that for your more than brotherly inten- 
tions. But my plans, such as they are, are made. 
Before I say a word as to them, I wish to consult 
you upon one family point. How,” says the 
trooper, folding his arms, and looking with in- 
domitable firmness at his brother; “how is my 
mother to be got to scratch me?” 

“1 am not sure that 1 understand you, 
George,” replies the ironmaster. 

“I say, brother, how is my mother to be got 
to scratch me ? She must be got to do it, some- 
how.” 

“Scraioh you out of, her will, I think you 
mean?” 

“ Of course I do. In short,” says the trooper, 
folding his arms more resolutely yet, “ I mean — 
to scratch me?” 

‘•My dear George,” returns his brother. “Is 
it so indiispensable that you should undergo that 
process ?” 

“Quite absolutely! I couldn’t be guilty of 
the manners of coming back without it. 1 
should never be safe not to be off again. 1 have 
not sneaked home to rob your children, if not 
yourself, brother, of your rights. I, who forfeited 
mine long ago ! If I am to remain and hold up 
my head, I must be scratched. Come ! You are 
a man of celebrated penetration and intelligence, 
and you can tell mq how it’s to be brought 
about.” 

“ I can tell you, George,” replies the ironmas- 
ter, deliberately, “how it is not to be brought 
about, which 1 hope will answer the purpose as 
well. Look at your mother, think of her, recall 
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her emotion when she receiilpd you. Do you be- 
lieve there is a consideration in the world that 
would induce her to take such a step against her 
favorite son ? Do you believe there is any chance 
of her consent, to balance against the outrage it 
would be to her (loviitg dear old body 1) to pro- 
pose it ? If you do, you are wrong. No, George I 
Fou must make up your mind to remain un~ 
scratched. 1 think*' — there is an amused smile 
on the ironmaster’s face, as he watches his 
brother, who is pondering, deeply disappointed 
— think you may manage almost as well as 
if the thing were dune, though.” 

“How, brother » 

“ Deing bent upon it, you can dispose by will 
of any thing you ha'v e the misfortune to inherit, 
m any way you like, you know.” , 

“ That’s true I” says the trooper, pondering 
again. Then he wistfully asks, with his hand 
on his brother's, “Would you mind mentioning 
that, brother, to your wife and family?’’ 

“Not at all.” 

“ Thank you. You wouldn’t object to say, 
perhaps, that although an uneducated vagabond 
1 am a vagabond of the harum-scarum order, and 
not of the mean sort?” 

The ironmaster, repressing his amused smiles, 
assents. 

“ Thank you. Thank you. . It's a considerable 
weight off my mind,” says ihe trooper, with a 
heave of his chest as he unfolds his arms, and 
puts a hand on each leg : “ though 1 had set my 
heart on being scratched, too !’’ 

The brothers are very like each other, sitting 
face to face; but a certain massive simplicity 
and absence of usage in the way of the world, is 
All on the trooper’s side. 

“ Well,” he proceeds, throwing off his disap- 
pointment, “ next and last, those phins of mine. 
You have been so brotherly as to propose to me 
to fall in here, and take my place among the pro- 
ducts of your perseverance and sense. 1 thank 
you heartily. It’s more than brotherly, as I said 
before, and 1 thank you heartily for it,” shaking 
him a long tifne by the hand. “ But the truth 
is, brother, 1 am a — 1 am a kind of a Weed, and 
it’s too late to plant me in a regular garden.” 

“ My dear George,” returns the elder, concen- 
trating his strong steady brow upon him, and 
smiling confidently : “ leave that to me, and let 
me try.” 

George shakes his head. “ You could do it« 1 
iSlve not a doubt, if any body could; but it’s 
not to be done. Not to be done, sir ! Whereas 
it so falls out, on the other hand, that 1 orn able 
to be of some trifle of use to Sir Leicester Ded- 
lock since his illness — ^brought on by family sor- 
rows — and that he would rather have that help 
from our mother’s son than from any body else.” 

“Well, my dear George,” returns the other, 
with a very slight shade upon his open face, if 
you prefer to serve in Sir Leicester Dedlock’s 
household brigade—”' 

“ There it is, brother ]” cries the trooper, check- 
ing him, with his hivid upon his knee again: 


** there it is 1 You don’t take kindly to that 
idea. 1 don’t mind it. ^ou are not used to 
being officered. 1 am sure every thing about you 
is in perfect order and discipline; every thing 
about me requires to bo kept so. Wo are not 
accustomi'd to carry things with the same hand, 
or to work at 'em from the same point. I don't 
say much about my garrison manners, because I 
found myself pretty well at my ease last night, 
and they wouldn’t be noticed here, 1 dare say, 
once and away. But I shall get on best at Ches- 
ney Wold — where there’s more room for a Wold 
than there is here — and the dear old lady will be 
made happy besides. Therefore 1 accept of Sir 
Leicester Dedlock’s proposals. When I come 
over next year to give away the bride, or when- 
ever I come, I shall have the sense to keep the 
household brigade in ambuscade, and not to 
manoeuvre it on your ground. I thank you 
heartily again, and am proud to think of the 
Eouncewells as they'll be founded by you.” 

“ You know yourself, George,” says the elder 
brother, returning the grip of his hand, “and 
perhaps you know me better than I know my- 
self. Take your way. So that we don’t quite 
lose one another again, take your own way.” 

“No fear of that!” returns the trooper. “Now, 
before 1 turn my horse's head home’ards, brother, 
I will ask you — if you’ll be so good — to look over 
a letter for me. 1 brought it with me to send 
from these parts, as Chesney Wold might be a 
painful name to the person it’s written to. 1 am 
not much accustomed to correspondence myself, 
and 1 am particular respecting this present letter, 
because 1 want it to be both straightforward and 
delicate.” 

Herewith he hands a letter, closely written in 
somewhat pale ink, but in a neat round hand, to 
the ironmaster, who read as follows : 

“Miss Estheu Svmmersok — A communica- 
tion having been made to me by Inspector Buck<jt 
of a letter to yourself being found among tho 
papers of a certain person, 1 take the liberty to 
make known to you that it was but a few lines 
of instruction from abroad, when, where, and how 
to deliver an inclosed letter to a young and beau- 
tiful lady then unmarried in England. 1 duly 
observed the same. 

“ 1 further^ake the liberty to make known to 
you that it was got from me as a proof of hand- 
writing only, ani^^that otherwise 1 would not have 
given it up, as appearing to bo the most harmless 
in my possession, without being shot through the 
heart. 

“ 1 further take the liberty to mention that if 
1 could have supposed a certain unfortunate gen- 
tleman to have been in existence, 1 never could 
and never would have rested until I had discov- 
ered his retreat, and shared my last farthing with 
him, as my duty and my inclination would have 
equally been. But he was (officially) reported 
drowned, and assuredly went over the side of a 
transport-ship at night in an Irish harbor, within 
a few hours of her arrival from the West Indiei^ 
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never do enough^or me, and was remarkably 
softened now in comparison with what she had 
been when we first knew her. There was no 
trouble she would not have taken to have been 
of use to me ; but 1 need hardly say that 1 only 
allowed her to take as little as gratified her kind- 
ness without tasking it. 

Of course this was not a time to neglect my 
Guardian ; and of course it was not a time for 
neglecting my darling. So I had plenty of occu- 
pation — which I was glad of — and as to Charley, 
she was absolutely not to be seen for needlework. 
To surround herself with great heaps of it — ^bas- 
kbts full and tables full — and do a little, and stand 
a great deal of time in staring with her round 
eyes at what there was to do, and persuade her- 
self that she was going to do it — ^were Charley 
great dignities and delights. 

Meanwhile, 1 must say, I could not agree with 
iny Guardian on the subject of the will, and 1 had 
some deceiving hopes of Jarndyce and Jariidyce. 
Which of us was right will soon appear, but 1 
certainly did encourage expectations. In Kichard 
the discovery gave occasion for a burst of business 
and agitation that buoyed him up for a little time ; 
but he had lost the elasticity even of hope now, 
and seemed to me to retain only its feverish anx- 
ieties. From something my Guardian said one 
day when we iH^^e talking about this, I under- 
stood that my marriage would not take place 
until after tlie term-time we had been told to look 
forward to ; and 1 thought the more for that, how 
rejoiced 1 should be if I could be married when 
Richard and Ada were a little more prosperous. 

The term was very near indeed when my 
Guardian was called out of town, and went down 
into Yorkshire on Mr. Woodcourt’s business. ’ He 
had told me beforehand that his presence there 
would be necessary. 1 had just come in one 
night from my dear girl’s, and was sitting in the 
midst of all my new clothes, looking at them all 
around me, and thinking, when a letter from my 
Guardian was brought to me. It asked me to 
join him in the country^ and mentioned by what 
stage-coach my place was taken, and at what 
time in the morning I should have to leave town. 
It added in a postscript that I should not be many 
hours from Ada. 


as 1 have myself heard both from officers and 
men on board, and inow to have been (officially) 
confirmed. 

“ I further take the liberty to state that in my 
humble quality, one of the rank and file, I am, 
and shall ever continue to be your thoroughly de- 
voted servant, and that 1 esteem the qualities you 
possess above all others, far beyond the limits of 
the present dispatch. I have the honor to be, 

“ George.” 

** A little formal,” observes the elder brother, 
refolding it with a puzzled face. 

“ But nothing that might not be sent to a pat- 
tern young lady ?” asks the younger. 

“Nothing at all.” 

Therefore it is seakd, and deposited for posting 
among their own correspondence of the day. This 
done, Mr. George takes a hearty farewell of the 
faruily party, and prepares to saddle and mount. 
His brother, however, unwilling to part with him 
so soon, proposes to ride with him in a light open 
carriage to the place where he will bait for the 
night, and there remain with him until morning, 
a servant riding for so much of the journey on the 
thorough-bred old gray from Chesiicy Wold. The 
offer being gladly accepted, is followed by a pleas- 
ant ride, a pleasant dinner, and a pleasant break- 
fast, all in brotherly communion. Then they 
once more shake hands long and heartily, and 
part -, the ironmaster turning his face to the 
smoke and fires, and the trooper to the green 
country. Early in the afternoon the subdued 
sound of his heavy military trot is heard on the 
turf in the avenue as he rides on with imaginary 
clank and jingle of accoutrements under the old 
elm trees. 


CHAPTER LXIV.— Esther's Narrative. 

Soon after I had had that conversation with 
my Guardian, he put a sealed paper in my hand 
one morning, and said, “ Thi-s is foT next month, 
my dear.” I found in it two hundred pounds. 

I now began very quietly to make such prepar- 
atioiLs as I thought were necessary. Regulating 
my purchases by my Guardian’s taste, which* I 
knew very W'ell of course, 1 arranged my ward- 
robe to please him, and hoped I should be highly 
successful. 1 did it all so quietly, because I was 
not quite free from iny old apprehftisions that Ada 
would be rather sorry, and because my Guardian 
was so quiet himself. I had tto doubt that under 
all the circumstances we should be married in the 
most private and simple manner. Perhaps I 
should only have to say to Ada, “ Would you like 
to come and see me married to-morrow, my pet?” 
Perhaps our wedding might even be as unpre- 
tending as her own, and I might tfiot find it ne- 
cessary to say any thing about it until it was 
over. I thought that if I were to choose, I would 
like this best. 

The only exception I inade was Mrs. Wood- 
court. I told her that I was going to be married 
to my Guardian, and that we had been engaged 
some time. She highly approved. She could 


I expected few things less than a journey at 
that time, but I was ready for it in half an hour, 
and set off as appointed early next morning. I 
trembled all day, wondered all day, what I could 
be wanted for at such a distance ; now 1 thought 
it xhight be for this purpose, and now 1 thought 
it might be for that purpose; but I was never, 
never, never near the truth. 

It was night when I came to my journey’s end, 
and found my Guardian waiting for me. This 
was one great relief, for toward evening I had 
begun to fear (the ipore so as his letter was a 
very short one) that he might be ill. However, 
there he was, as well as it was possible to be, 
and when I saw his genial face again at its 
brightest and best, l<said to myself, he has been 
doing some other great kindness. Not that it 
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required much penetration tc^Bay that, because 1 
knew that liis being there af all was an act of 
kindness in itself. 

Supper was ready at the hotel, and when we 
were alone at table he said : 

Full of curiosity, no doubt, little woman, to 
know why I have brought you here?” 

Well, Guardian,” said 1, ^‘without thinking 
myself a Fatima or you a Blue-Beard, 1 am a 
little curious about it.” 

“ Then to secure your night’s rest, my love,” 
he returned, gayly, 1 won’t wait until to-mor- 
row to tell you. I have very much wished to ex- 
press to Woodcourt, somehow, my sensa of Eis 
humanity to poor unfortunate Jo, his inestimable 
services to my young cousins, and his value to 
us all. When it was decided that he should set* 
tie here, it came into my head that 1 might ask 
his acceptance of some unpretending and suitable 
little place to lay his own head in. I therefore 
caused such a place to be looked out for, and such 
a place was found on very easy terms, and 1 have 
been touching it up for him and making it habit- 
able. However, when 1 walked over it the day 
before yesterday, and it was reported to me ready, 
1 found that 1 was not housekeeper enough to 
know whether things were all as they ought to 
be. So 1 sent off for the best little housekeeper 
that could possibly be got to eofne and give me 
her advice and opinion. And here she is,” said 
my Guardian, *4aughing and crying both to- 
gether !” 

Because he was so dear, so good, so admirable, 
1 tried to tell him what 1 thought of him, but 1 
could not articulate a word 

“ Tut, tut !” said iny Guardian. “You make 
too much of it, little woman. Why, how you sob ! 
Dame Durden, how you sob !” 

“ It is with exquisite pleasure, my Guardian — 
with a heart full of thanks.” 

“ Well, well,” said he. “ I am delighted that 
you approve. 1 thpught you would. I meant it 
as a pleasant surprise for the little mistress of 
Bleak House.” , 

I kissed hini and dried my eyes. “1 know 
now!” said I. “1 have seen this in your face 
a long while.” 

“Noj have you really, my dear?” said he. 
“ What a Dame Durden it is to read a face !” 

He was so quaint and cheerful that 1 could not 
long be otherwise, and was almost ashamed of 
hiding been otherwise at all. When I went to 
hWj I cried, I am bound to confess that 1 cried ; 
but 1 hope it was with pleasure, though I am not 
quite satisfied it was with pleasure. I repeated 
every word of the*letter twice over. 

A most beautiful summer morning succeeded, 
and after breakfast we went out arm-in-arm, to 
see the house of which I was to give my mighty 
housekeeping opinion. We.entered a flower-gar- 
den by a gate in a side-wall, of which he had the 
key; and the first thing I saw, was that the beds 
and flowers were all laid out according to the 
manner of my beds and flowers at home. 

“You see, my dear, ’V observed my Guardian, 


standing still, with a delighted face, to watch my 
looks, “ knowing there could be no better plan, I 
borrowed yours.” 

We went on by a pretty little orchard, where 
the cherries were nestling among the green leaves, 
and the shadows of the apple-trees were sporting 
on the grass, to the house itself— a cottage, quite 
a rustic cottage of doll’s rooms, but such a love- 
ly place, so tranquil and so beautiful, with such a 
rich and smiling country spread around it ; with 
water sparkling away into the distance, here all 
overhung with summer-growth, there turning a 
humming-mill ; at its nearest point glancing 
through a meadow by the cheerful town, where 
cricket-players were assembling in bright groups, 
and a flag was flying from a white tent that rip- 
pled in the sweet west wiiyl* And still, as we 
went through the pretty rooms, out at the little 
rustic verandah doors, and underneath the tiny 
wooden colonnades, garlanded with woodbine, 
jasmine, and honeysuckle, 1 saw, in the paper- 
ing on the walls, in the colors of the furniture, 
in the arrangement of all the .pretty objects, my 
little tastes and fancies, my little methods and 
inventions which they used to laugh at while 
they praised them, my odd things every where. 

I could not say enough in admiration of what 
was all so beautiful, but one secret doubt arose 
in my mind, os I saw this ; I thought, 0 would 
he be the happier for it? Would it not have 
been better for his peace that 1 should not have 
been so brought before him ? Because, although 
1 was not what he thought me, still he loved me 
very dearly, and it might remind him mournfully 
of what he believed ho had lost. I did not wish 
him to forget me — ^perhaps he might not have 
done so, even without these aids to his memory 
— but my way was easier than his, and I could 
have reconciled myself to that, so that he had 
been the happier for it. 

“And now, little woman,” said my Guardian, 
whom 1 had never seen so proud and joyful as 
in showing me these things, and watching my 
appreciation of them, “now, last of all, for ths 
name of this house.” 

* “What is it called, dear Guardian?” 

“My child,” said he, “come and see.” 

He took me to the porch, which he had hither- 
to avoided, and said, pausing, before he went 
out : • 

“ My dear child, don’t you guess the name ?” 

“No 1” said I. • 

I We went out of the porch, and he showed me 
written over it — Bleak House. 

He led mo to a seat among the loaves close 
by, and sitting down beside me, and taking my 
hand in his, spoke to me thus : 

“ My darling girl, in what there has been be- 
tween us, I have, I hope, been really solicitous for 
your happiness. When I wrote you the letter 
to which you brought the answer,” smiling as 
hO' referred to it, “ I had my own too much in 
view; but I had yours too. Whether, under 
different circumstances, I might ever have re- 
newed the old dream 1 sometimes dreamed when 
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}'ou were very young, of making you my wife 
one Jay, i need not myself. I did renew it, 
and 1 wrote my letter, and you brought your 
answer. You are following what I say, my 
child 1” 

I was cold, and I trembled violently ; but not a 
word he uttered was'lost. As 1 sat looking fix- 
edly at him, and the sun^s rays descended, softly 
shining through the leaves upon his bare head, I 
felt as if the brightness on him must be like the 
brightness of the Angels. 

“ Hoar me, my love, but do not speak. It is 
for me to speak now. When it was that 1 began 
to doubt whether what I had done would really 
make you happy, is no matter. Woodcourt came 
home, and 1 soon had no doubt at all.” 

1 clasped him round the neck, and hung my 
head upon his breast *and wept. “Lie lightly, 
confidently, here, my child,” said he, pressing me 
gently to him. “ I am your Guardian and your 
father now. Rest confidently here.” 

Soothingly, like the gentle rustling of the 
leaves ; and genially, like the rij[>ening weather ; 
and radiantly and beneficently, like Ihe sunshine ; 
he went on. 

“ Uiidirstand me, my dear girl; 1 had no 
doubt of your being contented and happy with 
me, being so dutiful and so devoted ; but 1 saw 
with W'horri you would be happier. That 1 pene- 
trated his hccret when Dame Burden was blind 
to it i.<> no wonder ; for 1 knew the good that 
would never change in her, better far iliaii she 
did. Well! 1 have long been m Allan Wood- 
court^s confidence, although he was not, until 
ye.sierday, a few hours before you came here, in 
mine. But 1 would not have my Esther^s bright 
exam]»le lost ; 1 would not have a jot of my dear 
girfs virtues unobserved and unhouored; 1 would 
not have her admitted on sufferance into the line 
of Morgan ap Kerrig, no, not for the weight in 
gold of all the mountains In Wales!” 

He stopped to kiss me on the forehead, and 1 
sobbed and wept afresh. Por 1 felt as if I could 
not bear the painful delight of his praise. 

“ Hush, little woman ! Don’t cry ; this is to 
be a day of joy. I have looked forward to it,” 
he said, exiiltingly, “ for months on months ! A 
few words more, Dame Trot, and lhavc said my 
say. Determined not to throw away one atom 
of my Esther’s worth, 1 took Mrs. '^oodcourt into 
a separate confidence. ‘Now matlarn,’ said I, 

* I clearly perceive — and indee^ 1 know, to boot 

that your son loves iny ward. I am further 

very sure that my ward loves your son, but will 
sacrifice her love to a sense of duty and affection, 
and will sacrifice it so completely, so entirely, so 
religiously, that you should never suspect it, 
though you watched her night and^day.’ Then 
1 told her all our story — ours — yours au<l mine. 

‘ Now, madam,’ said I, ‘come you, knowing this, 
and live with us. Como you and see my child 
from hour to hour ; set what you see against her 
pedigree, which is this and this’ — for I scorned to 
minco it — ‘ and tell me what is the true legitimacy, 
when you shall have quite made up your mind 


on that subject.’ ^Vl^yt honor to her old Welsh 
blood, my dear !” clied my Guardian, with en- 
thusiasm. “ 1 believe the heart it animates beats 
no less warmly, no less admiringly, no leas lov- 
higly, toward Dame Durden, than my own !” 

Ho tenderly raised my head, and as 1 clung to 
him, kissed me in his old fatherly way again and 
again. What a light now on the protecting man- 
ner 1 had thought about ! 

“One more last word. When Allan Wood- 
court spoke to you, my dear, he spoke with my 
knowledge and consent, hut 1 gave him no en- 
couragement. Not 1. For these surprises were 
rny^great reward, 1 was too miserly to part with 
a scrap of it. He was to cornc and tell mo all 
that passed, and ho did. 1 have no more to say. 
Mjr dear, Allan Woodcourt stood beside your fa- 
ther when he lay dead — stood beside your mother. 
This is Bleak House. This day 1 give this house 
I its little mistress, and before God, it is the bright- 
est day in all my life !” 

He rose, and raised me with him. We were 
no longer alone. My husband— 1 have called 
him by that name full seven happy years now — 
stood at my side. 

“Allan,” said ray Guardian, “take from me 
— a willing gift — the best wife that ever a man 
had. — W’hat more can 1 say for you than that I 
know you deserv^ her. Take with her the little 
home she brings ytm. You know what she will 
make it, Allan ; yon know what she has made 
its namesake. Let me share its felicity some- 
times, and what do 1 sacrifice? Nothing, no- 
thing.” 

He ki.ssed mo once again, and now the tears 
were in his eyes, as he said more softly : 

“Esther, rny dearest, after so many years, 
there is a kind of parting in this too. 1 know 
that ray mistake has caused you some distress. 
Forgive your old Guardian in restoring him to 
hi.s old place, and blot it out of your memory. 
Allan, lake my dear!” 

lie moved away from undeAhe green roof of 
leaves, and stopping in the bunlight outside, and 
turning cheerfully toward*us, he said— 

“ I shall be found about here somewhere. It’s 
a west wind, little woman, due west! Let no 
one thank me any more, for 1 am going to resort 
to my bachelor habits, and if anybody disregards 
this warning, I’ll run away, and never come 
back!” 

What happiness was ours that day, what joy, 
what rest, what hope, what gratitude, what bliss ! 
We were to be married before the month was 
out ; but when we were to come and take posses- 
sion of our own house, was to depend on Richard 
and Ada. 

We all three went homo together next day. 
As soon as we arrived in town, Allan wiMit 
straight to see Richard, and to carry our joyful 
news to my darling. Late as it was, 1 meant 
to go to her for a few minutes before lying down 
to sleep; but 1 went home with rny Guardian 
first, to make his tea for Jiim, and to occupy the 
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old chair hy his side; for Pdid not like to think 
of its being empty so soon.* 

Wlien wo came home, we found that a young 
man hud called three times in the course of that 
one day, to see me ; and, that having been told, 
on the occasion of his third call, that 1 was not 
expected to return before ten o’clock at night, had 
left word, “ that he would call about then.” He 
had left his card three times. Mr. Guppy. 

As I naturally speculated on tho object of these 
visits, and ns 1 always associated something lu- 
dicrous with the visitor, it naturally fell out that 
in laughing about Mr. Guppy, 1 told my Guardian 
of his old proposal, and his subsequent retraction. 
“After that,” said my Guardian, “we will cer- 
tainly receive this hero.” So instructions were 
given that Mr. Giijipy should be shown in w^en 
he came again; and they were scarcely given 
when he did come again. 

He was embarrassed when he found my 
Guardian with me, but recovered himself, and 
said, “ How do you do, sir?” 

** How do you do, sir ?” returned my Guardian. 

“ Thank you, sir, 1 am tolerable,” returned Mr. 
Guppy. “Will you allow me to introduce my 
mother, Mrs. Guppy, of the Old Street Road, and 
my. particular friend, Mr. Weevle. That is to 
say, my friend has gone by the name of Weevle, 
but his name is really and tm|y Jobling.” 

My Guardian begged thcih to be seated, and 
they all sat down. 

“ Tony,” said Mr. Guppy to his friend, after an 
awkward silence. “Will you open the case?” 

“ Do it yourself,” returned the fiiend, rather 
tartly. 

“ Well, Mr. Jarndyce, sir,” Mr. Guppy, after a 
moment’s consideration, began, to the gpreat di- 
version of his mother, which she displayed by 
nudging Mr. Jobling with her elbow, and wink- 
ing at me in a most remarkable manner. “ I 
had an idea that 1 should see Mi.ss Summerson 
by herself, and was not quite prepared for your 
esteemed presen*. But Miss Summerson has 
mentioned to you, perhaps, that something has 
passed between us on 'former occasions?” 

“Miss Summerson,” returned my Guardian 
smiling, “has ma<le a communication to that ef- 
fect to me. 

“That,” said Mr. Guppy, “makes matters 
easier, sir. 1 have come out of my articles at 
Kenge and Carboy’s, and 1 believe with satisfac- 
tion to ail parties. 1 am now admitted (after 
undergoing an examination that's enough to 
badger a man blue, touching a pock of nonsense 
that he don’t want to know) on the roll of attor- 
neys, and have* taken out my certiiicate, if it 
would be any satisfaction to you to sen it.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Guppy,” returned my Guard- 
ian. “ 1 arn quite willing — I believe I use a legal 
phrase — to admit the certificate.” 

Mr. Guppy Ihnreftire de.'usted from taking some- 
thing out of his ]>ocket, and proceeded without it. 

“ I have no capital myself, but my mother has 
a little properly whuh takes the form of an an- 
nuity ;” here Mr. Guppy’s mother rolled her head 


as if she never could sufficiently enjoy the obser- 
vation, and put her handkerchief to her mouth, 
and again winked at mo ; “ and a few pounds 
expenses out of pocket in conducting business 
will never be wanting, free of interest. Which 
is an advantage, you know,” said Mr. Guppy, 
feelingly. 

“ Certainly an advantage,” returned my Guard- 
ian. 

“ I Aavf some connection,” pursued Mr. Guppy, 
“ and it lays in the direction of Walcot Square, 
Lambeth. 1 have therefore taken a ouse in that 
locality, which, in the opinion of my friends, is a 
hollow bargain (taxes ridiculous, and use of fix- 
tures included in the rent), and intend setting up 
professionally for myself there, forthwith.” 

Here Mr. Guppy’s mother fell into an extraor- 
dinary passion of rolling her head and smiling 
waggishly at any body who would look at her. 

It’s a six roomer, exclusive of kitchens,” said 
Mr. Guppy, “ and, in the opinion of rny friends, 
a commodious tenement. When 1 mention my 
friends, 1 refer principally to my friend Jobling, 
who has known me” — Mr. Guppy looked at him 
with a seniimenta! air, “from boyhood's hour.” 

Mr. Jobling confirmed this, with a .sliding 
movement of his legs. 

“ My friend Jobling will render me liis assist- 
ance in the capacily of clerk, and will live in tho 
ouse,” said Mr. Guppy. “My mother will like- 
wise live in the ouse when her present quarter in 
the Old Street Road shall have oea.sed and ex- 
pired ; and consequently there will bo no want 
of society. My friend Jobling is naturally aris- 
tocratic by taste, and besides being .‘icquainted 
with the movements of the upper circloh, fully 
backs me in the intentions I arn now developing.” 

Mr. Jobling said “Certainly.” and withdrew 
a little from the elbow of Mr. Guppy’s mother. 

“Now, I have no occasion to mention to you, 
sir, you being in the confidence of Miss Summer- 
son,” said, Mr. Guppy, “ (mother, I wish you’d 
be BO good as to keep still), that Miss Summer- 
son’s image was formerly imprinted on my art, 
and that 1 made her a proposal of marriage.” 

“That I have heard,” returned my Guardian. 

“Circumstances,” pursued Mr. Guppy, “over 
which I had no control, but quite the contrary, 
weakened the impression of that image for a 
time. At which time Miss Surnmerson’s conduct 
was highly genteel ; I will add magnanimous.” 

My Guardian patted me on tho shoulder, and 
seemed much amused. 

“Now, sir,” said Mr. Guppy, “I have got into 
that state of mind myself, that I wish for a re- 
ciprocity of magnanimous bclnivior. I wish to 
prove to Miss Summerson Wv.it 1 can rise to a 
height of w^ich perhaps bli«‘ l.ardly thought mo 
capable. 1 find that the imagi* which I did sup- 
pose had been eradicated frien my art, is not 
eradicated. Its influence over mo is still tre- 
meiijous, and yielding to it 1 am willing to over- 
look the circumstances over which none of us 
hod any control, and to renew those proposals to 
Miss Summerson which 1 had tho honor to make 
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at a former period. I beg to lay the ouao in 
Walcot Square, iho b^iness, and myself, before 
Miss Summerson, for her acceptance.” 

Very magnanimous, indeed, sir,” observed 
my Guardian. 

“ Well, sir,” returned Mr. Guppy, with candor, 

“ my wish is to be magnanimous. I do not con- 
sider that in making this offer to Miss Summer- 
son 1 am by any means throwing myself away, 
neither is that the opinion of iny friends. Still 
there are circumstances which 1 submit may be 
taken into account as a set-off against any little 
drawbacks of mine, and so a fair and equitable 
balance arrived at.” 

“ 1 take upon myself, sir,” said my Guardian, 
laughing as he rang the bell, “ to reply to your 
proposals on behalf of Miss Summerson. She is 
very sensible of your handsome intentions, and 
wishes you good-evening, and wishes you well.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Guppy, with a blank look. 
“Is that tantamount, sir, to acceptance, or re- 
jection, or consideraticn ?” 

“ To decided rejection, if you please,” returned 
my Guardian. 

Mr. Guppy looked incrcdnlousl) at his friend, , 
and at his mother, who suddenly turned very 
angry, and at the floor, and at the ceiling. 

“Indeed?” said he. “Then Jobling, if you 
was the friend you represent yourself, 1 should 
think you might hand my mother out of the 
gangway instead of allowing her to remain 
wheie she ain't wanted.” 

But Mrs. Guppy po.sitively refused to come out 
of the gangway. She wouldn’t hear of it. 
“Why, get along with you,” said she to my 
Guanlian, “what do you mean? Ain’t my son 
good enough for you ? You ought to be ashamed 
of your.>s<*lf. Get out with you !” 

“ My good lady,” returned my Guardian, “ it’s 
hardly reasonable to ask me to get out of my 
own room.” 

“1 don’t care for that,” said Mrs. Guppy. 
“ Get out with you. If we ain’t good enough 
for you, go and procure somebody that is good 
enough. Go along and find ‘cm.” 

I was quite unprepared for the rapid manner in 
w'hich Mrs. Guppy’s power of jocularity merged 
into a power of taking the profoundcst offense. 

“Go along and find somebody that’s good 
enough for you,” repeated Mrs. Guppy. “Get 
out.’’ Nothing seemed to astonisii Mr. Guppy’s 
mother so much, and to make ^er so very indig- 
nant, as our not getting out. “ Why don’t you 
get out?” said Mrs. Guppy. “What are you 
stopping here for?” 

“Mother,” interposed her son, always getting 
before her, and pushing her back with one shoul- 
der, as she sidled at my Guardian, “lei/Z you 
hold your tongue?” • 

“No, William,” she returned j “I won’t! 
Not unless he gels out, I wont !” 

However, Mr. Guppy and Mr. Jobling together 
closed on Mr. Guppy’s mother (who began to be 
quite abus'veV. and took her^ very much against 
he*: >1”; dow^-^tairs ; her voice rishig a stair 


higher every time hir figure got a stair lower, 
and insisting that wt should immediately go and 
find somebody who was good enough for us, and 
above all things that we should get out. 

CHAPTER LXV.— Reoinnino the Wobld. 

The term had commenced, and my Guardian- 
found an intimation from Mr. Kenge that the 
cause would come on in two days. As 1 had 
sufficient hopes of the will to be in a flutter 
about it, Allan and 1 agreed to go down to the 
court that morning. Richard was extremely 
agitated, and was so weak and low, though his 
illqjBss was btill of the mind, that my dear girl 
indeed had sore occasion to be supported. But 
she looked forward — a very little way now — to 
the help that was to come to her, and never 
drooped. 

It was at Westminster that the cause was to 
come on. It had come on there, 1 dare s.ay, a 
hundred times before, but I could not divest my- 
self of an idea that it might lead to some result 
now. We left home directly after breakfast to bo 
at Westminster Hall in good time, and walked 
down there through the lively streets — so happi- 
ly and strangely it seemed ! — together. 

As we were going along, planning what wo 
should do for Richard and Ada, 1 heard some- 
body calling “Esther! my dear Esther ! Esther!” 
And there was (?addy .Tellyby with her head out 
of the window of a ILtlle carriage, which she 
hired now to go about in to her pupils (bhc had 
so many), as if she wanted to embrace me at a 
hmidred yards’ distance. 1 had written lu;r a 
note to tell her of all that my Guardian had 
done, but I'.c’d not a inoinenl to go and see her. 
Of course we turned back, and the affectionate 
girl was in that state of rapture, and was so 
oveijoycd to talk about the night when she 
brought mo the flowers, and was so determined 
to squeeze my face (bonnet and all) between her 
hands, and go on in a wild manner altogether, 
calling me all kinds of precious names, and tell- 
ing Allan 1 had done I don’t know what for her, 
that 1 was first obliged tb get intp the little car- 
riage and calm her down, by letting her say and 
do exactly what she liked. Allan, standing at 
the window, was as pleased as Caddy, and 1 was 
as pleased as either of them ; and 1 wonder that 
1 got away as 1 did, rather than that 1 came off 
laughing, and red, and any thing but tidy, and 
looking after Cadily who looked after us out of 
the coach-window as long as ever she could .see 
us. 

This made us some quarter of an hour lute, 
and when we came to 'VVestrninsier Hall wc found 
that the day’s business was begun. Worse than 
that, we found such an unusual crowd in the 
court of Chancery that it was full to the door, 
and we could neither see nor hear what was pas.**- 
ing within. It appeared to be something droll, 
for occasionally there was a laugh, and a cry of 
“ Silence !” It appeared to be something inter- 
esting, for every one was pushing and striving to 
get nearer, it appeared to be something that 
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mado the professional gentlemen very merry, for 
there were several young dbunselors in wigs and 
whiskers on the outside of the crowd, and when 
one of them told the others about it, they put 
their hands in their pockets, and quite doubled 
tlioinselves up with laughter, and went stamping 
about the pavement of the hall. 

We asked a gentleman by us, if he knew what 
cause was on ? Ho told us Jarndyce and Jam- 
dycc. Wo asked him if he knew what was doing 
in it? He said, really no he did not, nobody 
ever did, but as well as he could make out, it 
was over. Over for the day ? we asked him. No, 
he said ; over for good. ' • 

Over for good ! 

When we hoard this unaccountable answer, w'e 
looked at one another quite lost in amazemqnt. 
Could it bo possible that the will had set things 
right at last, and that Richard and Ada wore 
going to bo rich ? It seemed too good to be true. 
Alas it was ! 

Our suspense was short, for a break-up soon 
took place in the crowd, and the people came 
streaming out, looking Hushed and hot, and bring- 
ing a quantity of bad air with them. Still they 
were all exceedingly amused, and were more like 
people coming out from a Farce or a Juggler than 
from a court of Justice. Wc stood aside, watch- 
ing for any coimtenance we Jfijew, and presently 
great bundles of papers began to be carried out 
— bundles in bags, bundles too large to be got 
into any bags, immense masses of papers of all 
sliiipos and no shapes, which the bearers stag- 
gered under, and threw down for the time being, 
any how, on the Hall pavement, W'hilo they went 
back to bring out more. Even these clerks were 
laughing. We glanced at the papers, and see- 
ing Jarndyce and Jarndyce every where, asked 
an official-looking person who was standing in 
the midst of them, whether the cause was over. 
“Yes,” he said. “It was all up with it at 
last!” and burst out laughing too. 

At this juncture we perceived Mr. Kenge com- 
ing out of court with an aifable dignity upon him, 
listening to ]Mr. Vhole^, who was deferential, and 
carried his own bag, Mr. Vholes was the first 
to see IIS. “Here is Miss Siiminerson, sir,” he 
said. “And Mr. Woodcourt.” 

“ O iiidi'cd ! Yes, truly !” said Mr. Kenge, 
rai'^iijg liis hat to me with polished politeness, 
“llow do ytui do? Glad to see you. Mr. Jarn- 
dye«‘ i.-i n<»t here ?” 

%^*o. lie never came there, I reminded him. 

“Itcally,” returned Mr. Kenge, “it is as well 
that h(i is not here to-day, for his — ^shall I say, 
in iny good friend’s absence, his indomitable sin- 
gularity f)f openness ? — might have been strength- 
ened, jferha2)s ; not reasonably, but might have 
been strengthened !’' 

“Pray what has been done to-day?” asked 
Allan. 

“ I beg your pardon ?” said Mr. Kenge, with 
excessive urbanity. 

“ What has been done to-day ?” 

“What has been dope,” repeated Mr. Kenge. 


“Quite BO. Yes. Why, not much has been 
done; not much. We^ave been checked— 
brought up suddenly, I would say— upon the— 
shall I term it threshold ?” 

“ Is this will considered a genuine document, 
sir?” said Allan ; “will you tell us that?” 

“Most willingly, if I could,” said Mr. Kenge; 
“ but we have not gone into that, we have not 
gone into that.” 

“We have not gone into that,” repeated Mr. 
Vholes, as if his low inward voice were an echo. 

“ You are to reflect, Mr. Woodcourt,” observed 
Mr. Kenge, using his silver trowel, perseveringly 
and sinoothingly, “that this has been a great 
cause, that this has been a protracted cause, that 
this has been a complex cause. Jarndyce and 
Jarndyce has been termed, not inaptly, a Monu- 
ment of Chancery practice.” 

“ And Patience has sat upon it a long time,” 
said Allan. 

“Very well indeed, sir,” returned Mr. Kenge, 
with a certain condescending laugh he had. 
“Very well! You are further to reflect, Mr. 
Woodcourt,” becoming dignified to severity, 
“that on the numerous difficulties, contingencies, 
masterly fictions, and forms of procedure in this 
great cause : there has been expended study, 
ability, eloquence, knowledge, intellect, Mr. 
Woodcourt, high intellect. For many years, the 
— a — I would say the power of the Bar, and the 
—a — I would presume to add the matured au- 
tumnal fruits of the Woolsack — have been lav- 
ished upon Jarndyce and Jarndyce. If the public 
have the benefit, and if the country have the 
adornment of this great Grasp, it must he paid 
for, in money or money’s worth, sir.” 

“ Mr. Kenge,” said Allan, appearing enlight- 
ened all in a moment. “Excuse me, our time 
presses. J)o I understand that the whole estate 
is found to have been absorbed in costs ?” 

“Hem! 1 believe so,” returned Mr. Kenge. 
“Mr. Vholes?” 

“I believe so,” said Mr. Vholes. 

“And that thus the suit lapses and melts 
away.” 

“Probably,” roturnnd Mr. Kenge. “Mr. 
Vholes ?” 

“Probably,” said Mr. Vholes. 

“ My dearest life,” whispered Allan, “ this will 
break Richar<|!H heart !” 

There was such a shock of apprehension in his 
face, and he kne^ Richard so perfectly, and I too 
had seen so much of his gradual decay, that what 
my dear girl had said to me in the fullness of her 
foreboding love, sounded like a knell in my cars. 

“In cose you should be wanting Mr. C., sir,” 
said Mr. Vholes, coming after us, “you’ll find 
him in court. I left him there resting himself a 
little. Good-day, sir; good-day, Miss Summer- 
son.” As he gave mo that long devouring look of 
his, while twisting up the strhigs of his bag, be- 
fore he hastened with it after Mr. Kenge, the 
benignant shadow of whose conversational pres- 
ence ho seemed afraid to leave, ho gave one gasp 
as if he had swallowed the last morsel of his cli- 
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entf and his black buttoned*up unwholsome fig- 
ure glided away to the tow door at the end of the 
hall. 

“My dear love,” said Allan, “leave to mo for 
a little while the charge you gave me. Go home 
with this intelligence, and cume to Ada^s by-and> j 
byl” 

I would not let him take me to a coach, but | 
entreated him to go to Kichard without a mo- I 
mentis delay, and leave me to do as he wish^. 
Hurrying home, 1 foimd my Guardian, and told 
him gradually with what news I had returned. 
“ Little woman,” said he, quite unmoved for him* 
self^ “ to have done with the suit on any terms is 
a greater blessing than 1 had looked for. But my 
poor young cousins !” j 

We talked about th<im all the morning, and 
discussed what it was possible to do. In the af- 
ternoon my Guardian walked with me to Sy mond^s 
Inn, and left me at the door. 1 went up-stairs. 
When my darling heard my footsteps, she came 
out into the small passage and threw her arms 
round my neck ; but she composed herself direct- 
ly, and said that Bichard had asked for me sev- 
eral times. Allan had found him sitting in a 
corner of the court, she told me, like a stone fig- 
ure. On being rouse<l, he had broken away, and 
made as if he would have spoken in a fierce voice 
to the judge. He was stopped by hjs mouth 
being full of blood, and Allan had brought him 
home. 

Ho was lying on the sofa with his eyes closed 
when 1 went in. The room was made as airy as 
possible, and was darkened, and was very orderly 
and quiet. Allan stood behind him, W'atching 
him gravely. His face apj)t*ared to me to be 
quite destitute of color, and, now that I saw him 
wilhout his seeing me, 1 fully saw, for the first 
lime, how worn away he was. But he looked 
haiuisomer than 1 had seen him look for many a 
day. 

I sat down by bis side in silence. Opening his 
eyes by-and-by, he said in a weak voice, but with 
his old smile, “ Dame Durden, kiss me, my dear !” 

It w'as a great comfort and surprise to me, to 
find him in his low state cheerful and looking for- 
ward. He was happier, he said, in our intended 
marriage than he could find words to tell me. 
My husband tiad been a guardian angel to him 
and Ada, and he blessed us both, afid wished us 
all the joy that life could yield us. I almost felt 
as if my own heart would have^roken when 1 
saw him take my husband's hand and hold it to 
his breast. 

Wo spoke of the future as much as possible, 
and lirt said several times that ho must be pres- 
ent at our marriage if he could stand upon his 
feet. Ada would contrive to take hint somehow, 
he said. “Yes, surely, dearest llichard !” But 
as my darling answered thus hopefully — so serene 
and beautiful, with the help that was to come to 
her BO near— I knew— I knew 1 

It was not good for him to talk too much ; and 
when he was silent, we were silent too. Sitting 
beside him, I made a pretense of working for my 


I dear, as he had alwi^s been used to joke about 
I my being busy. Ada leaned upon his pillow, 

I holding his head upon her arm. He dozed often ; 
and whenever he awoke without seeing him, said, 
first of all, “Where is Woodcourt ?” 

Evening had come on, when 1 lifted up my 
I eyes, and saw my Guardian standing in the little 
hall. “ Who is that. Dame Durden ?” Bichard 
asked me. The door was behind him, but ho had 
observed in my face that some one was there. 

I looked to Allan for advice, and as her nodded 
“Yes,” bent over Bichard and told him. My 
Guardian saw what passed, came softly by me 
in a*moment, and laid his hand on Bichard’s. 
“Oh, sir,” said Bichard, “you are a good man, 
you are a good man!” and burst into tears for 
the«first time. 

My Guardian, the picture of a good man, sat 
down in my place, keeping his hand on Bichard’s. 

“My dear Rick,” said he, “the clouds have 
cleared away, and it’s bright now. We can see 
now. We were all bewildered, Rick, more or less. 
What matters 1 And how are you, my dear boy ?’ ’ 

“ 1 am very weak, sir, but 1 hope 1 shall be 
stronger. I have to begin the world.” 

“ Ay, truly ; well said,” cried my Guardian. 

“ I will not begin it in the old way now,” said 
Bichard with a sad smile. “ I have learned a 
lesson now, sir. J iTWas a hard one ; but you shall 
be assured, indeed, that 1 have learned it.” 

“Well, well,’’ said my Guardian, comforting 
him ; “ well, well, well, my dear boy !” 

“ I was thinking, sir,” resumed Richard, “that 
there is nothing on earth I should so much like to 
see as their house — Dame Durden’s and Wood- 
court’s house. If 1 could be moved there when 
1 begin to recover my strength, 1 feel as if 1 .should 
get well there sooner than any where.” 

“Why, so have I been thinking too, Rick,” 
said my Guardian, “and our little woman like- 
wise ; she and 1 have been talking of it this very 
day. I dare say her husband won’t object. What 
do you think ?” 

Richard smiled, and lifted up his ^rm to touch 
him as he stood behind his bed’s head. 

“1 say nothing of Ada,” said Richard, “ but I 
think of her. and have thought of her vrry much. 
Look at her ! sec her here, sir, bending over this 
pillow when she has so much need to rest upon 
it herself, rny dear love, my poor girl !” 

He cKasped her in his arms, and none of us 
spoke. Ho gradually released her, and she look- 
ed upon us, and looked up to heaven, and moved 
her lip.s. 

“"V^en I got down to Bleal^ House,” said 
Bichiird, “ I shall have much to tell you, sir, and 
you will have much to show me. You will go, 
won't you ?” 

“Undoubtedly, dear Rick.” 

“Thank you; like you, like you,” said Rich- 
ard. “ But it’s all like you. They have been 
telling me how you planned it, and how you re- 
membered all Esther’s familiar tastes and ways. 
It will be like coining to the old Bleak House 
again.” • 
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And you will come ther^ too, I hope Rick. I 
am a Hulilaiy man now, you know, and it will be 
a charily to coinc to me. A charity to come to 
me, iny love I ’ he repeated to Ada, as he gently 
passed his hand over her golden hair, and put a 
lock of it to his lips. 1 think he vowed within 
himself to clierish her if she were left alone. 

it was all a troubled dream,” said Richard, 
clasping both his hands eagerly. 

Nothing more, Rick ; nothing more.” 

And you, being a good man, can pass it as 
euch, anil forgive and pity the dreamer, and be 
lenient and encouraging when he wakes?” 

Indeed I can. What am 1 but another dream- 
er, Rick ?” 

1 will begin the world,” said Richard, with a 
light in his eyes. ' 

My husband drew a little nearer toward Ada, 
and I saw him solenmly lift up his hand to warn 
my Guardian. 

When shall I go from this place to that pleas- 
ant country where the old times are, where I shall 
have strength to tell what Ada has been to me, 
where I shall be able to recall my many faults 
and blindnesses, where 1 shall prepare myself to 
be a guide to my unborn child?” said Richard, 
“ When shall I go?’’ 

^^Dear Rick, when you are strong enough,” 
returned my Guardian. ' 

“ Ada, my darling!” 

He sought to raise himself a little. Allan rais- 
ed him BO that she could hold him on her bosom *, 
which was what he wanted. 

“ 1 have done you many wrongs, my own. 1 
have fallen like a poor stray shadow on your way, 
I have married you to poverty and trouble, 1 
have scattered your means to the winds. You 
will forgive me all this, my Ada, before 1 begin 
the world!” 

A smile irradiated his face as she bent to ki.ss 
hun. lie slowly laid his face down upon her 
bosom, drew his arms closer round her neck, and 
with one parting sob began the world. Not this 
world, 0 not this ! Th^ world that sets this right. 

When all was still, at a late hour, poor crazed 
Miss Flite came weeping to me, and told me that 
she had given her birds their liberty. 

CHAPTER LXVI.— Down in Lincolnshire. 

There is a hush upon Chesiiey Wold in these 
altered days, as there is upon a portion of the 
fipnily history. The story goes that Sir Leices- 
ter paid some who could have spoken out to hold 
their })»;aee ; but it is a lame story, feebly whis- 
pering and creeping about, and any brighter 
spark of life it shows soon dies away. It is 
known for certain that the handsome Lady Ded- 
Jock lies in the mausoleum in the park, where 
the trees arch darkly overhead, and the owl is 
heard at night making tho.woods ring, but whence 
she was brought home, to be laid among the 
echoes of that solitary place, or how she died, is 
all vague mystery. So'me of her old friends, prin- 
cipally to bo found among the poachy-cheeked 
charmers with the skeleton throat^, did nnee 


casionally say, as they toyed in a ghastly manner 
with large fans, like chariftera reduced to flirting 
with grim Death, after losing all their other 
beaux— did. once occasionally say when the Wold 
assembled together, that they wondered the ashes 
of the Dedlocks, entombed in the mausoleum, 
never rose against the profanation of her com- 
pany. But the dead-and-gone Dedlocks take it 
very calmly, and never have been known to ob- 
ject. 

Up from among the fern in the hollow, and 
winding by the bridle-road among the trees, comes 
sometimes to this lonely spot the sound of horses’ 
hoofs. Then may be seen Sir Leicester — invalid- 
ed, bent, and almost blind, but of a worthy pres- 
ence yet — riding with a stalwart man beside 
him, constant to his brtile-rein. When they 
come to a certain spot before the mausoleum 
door. Sir Leicester’s accustomed horse stops of 
his own accord, and Sir Leicester, pulling off his 
hat, is still for a few moments before they ride 
away. 

War rages yet with the audacious Boy thorn, 
though at uncertain intervals, and now hotly, and 
now coolly ; flickering like an unsteady fire. The 
truth is said to be that when Sir Leicester came 
down to Lincolnshire for good, Mr. Boy thorn 
showed a manifest desire to abandon his right 
of way, and do whatever Sir Leicester would: 
which Sir Leicester conceiving to be a concession 
to his illness or misfortune, took in such high 
dudgeon, and was so magnificently aggrieved by, 
that Mr. Boythoru found himself under the neces- 
sity of committing a trespass to restore his neigh- 
bor to himself. Similarly Mr. Boythorn continues 
to post tremendous placards on the di.sputed 
thoroughfare, and (with his bird upon his head) 
to hold forth vehemently against Sir Leicester in 
the sanctuary of his own home ; similarly, also, 
he defies him. as of old, in the little church, by 
te.srifying a bland unconsci<m.snc.ss of his cxi.st- 
eiicc. Bii# it is whispered that when he is most 
f(;rocioiis toward his old foe, he is really most 
considerate ; and that Sir Leicester, in the dig- 
nity of being implacable, little supposes how 
much he is humored. As little does he think 
how near together he and his antagonist have 
sullered in the fortunes of two sisters ; and his 
antagonist, who knows it now, is not the man to 
tell him. Sef the quarrel goes on, to the satis- 
faction of both. 

In one of the* lodges of the Park, that lodge 
within sight of the house where, once upon a 
time, when the wafers were out down in Lin- 
colnshire, my Lady used to see the Keeper’s 
child, the stalwart man, the trooper formerly, is 
housed. Some relies of his old calling hang upon 
the walls, ntid these it is the chosen recreation 
of a little lame man about the stable-yard to keep 
gleaming bright. A very little man he always 
is, in the polishing at harness-house doors, of 
stirrup-irons, hits, curb-chains, harness-bosses, 
any thing in the way of a stable-yard that will 
take a polish, leading a life of friction. A shaggy 
little damaged man, withal, not unlike an old 
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dug of some mongrel breed, who has been con- 
siderably knocked abctit. He answers to the 
name of Phil. 

A goodly sight it is to see the grand old house- 
keeper (hard of hearing now) going to church on 
the arm of her son, and to observe — ^which few 
do, for the house is scanty of company in these 
times — the relations of both toward Sir Leicester, 
and his toward them. They have visitors in the 
high summer weather, when a gray cloak and 
umbrella, unknown to Chesney Wold at other 
periods, are seen among the leaves, when two 
young ladies are occasionally found gamboling 
in sequestered saw-pits, and such nooks of the 
Park, and when the smoke of two pipes wreathes 
away into the fragrant evening air from the 
trooper’s door. Then is fife heard trilling within 
the lodge on the inspiring topic of the British 
Grenadiers j and as the evening closes in, a gen- 
tle inflexible voice is heard to say, as the two 
men pace together up and down, “But I never 
own to it before the old girl. Discipline must be 
maintained.” 

The greater part of the house is shut up, and 
it is a show-house no longer, yet ;:)ir Leicester 
holds his shrunken state in the long drawing- 
room for all that, and reposes in his old place 
before my Lady’s picture. Closed in by night 
with broad screens and illumined only in that 
part, the light of the drawing room seems gradu- 
ally contracting and perishing out until it shall 
bo no more. A littlu more, in truth, and it will 
bo all extinguished for Sir Leicester, and the 
damp door in the mausoleum which shuts so 
tight and obdurate, shall have opened and re- 
lieved him. 

Volumnia, growing with the flight of time, 
pinker as to the red in her face, and yellower as 
to the white, reads to Sir Leicester in the long 
evenings, and is driven to curious artifices to con- 
ceal h<‘r yawns, of which the chief and most 
etficacnous is the insertion of the pear^ necklace 
between her rosy lips. Long-winded critics on 
treatises on Blltfy and Boodle question, showing 
how Bully is immaculate and Boodle villainous, 
and how the country is lost by being all Boodle 
and no Biilfy, or saved by being all BulFy and no 
Boodle (it must be one of the two, and can riot 
be any thing else) arc the staple of her reading. 
Sir Leicester is not particular whq^ it is, and 
does not appear to follow it very closely, further 
than that ho always comes broad #>wake the mo- 
ment Volumnia ventures to leave off, and sonor- 
ously repeating her last word, begs with some 
displeasure to know if she finds herself fatigued ? 
However, Volumnia, in the course of her bird-like 
hopping about and pecking at papers, has lighted 
on a memorandum concerning hersglf, in the 
event of any thing happening to her kinsman, 
which is a handsome compensation for an ex- 
tensive course of reading, and holds even the 
dragon Boredom at bay. 

The cousins generally are rather shy of Ches- 
ney Wold in its dullness, but take to it a little in 
the shooting season, when guns are heard in the 


plantations, and a few scattered beaters and 
keepers wait at the old places of appointment, 
for low spirited twos and threes of cousins. The 
debilitated cousin, more debilitated by the dreari- 
ness of the place, gets into a fearful state of de- 
pression, groaning under penitential sofa-pillows 
in his gunless hours, and protesting that such 
femal old jails nough t’sew fler up frever. 

The only great occasions for Volumnia, in this 
changed aspect of the place in Lincolnshire, are 
those occasions, rare and widely-separated, when 
something is to be done for the county or the 
country in the .way of gracing a public ball. Then, 
indefid, does the tuckered sylph come out in fairy 
form, and proceed with joy under cousinly escort 
to the exhausted old assembly-room, fourteen 
hesary miles off, which during three hundred and 
sixty-four days and nights of every ordinary year 
is a kind of lumber-room, full of old chairs and 
tables, upside down. Then, indeed, dues she cap- 
tivate all hearts by her condescension, by her 
girlish vivacity, and by her skipping about as in 
the days when the hideous old general, with the 
mouth too full of teeth, had not cut one of them 
at two guineas each. Then does she twirl and 
twine, a pastoral nymph, of good family, through 
the mazes of the dance. Then do the swains ap- 
pear with tea, with lemonade, with sandwiches, 
with homage. Then is she kind and comely, state- 
ly, and unassuming, various, beautifully willful. 
Then is there a singular kind of parallel between 
her and the little glass chandeliers of another 
age, embellishing that assembly-room*, which, 
with their meagre sterns, their spare little drops, 
their disappointing knobs where no drops arc, 
their bare little stalks, from which knobs and 
drops have both departed, and their little feeble 
prismatic twinkling, all seem Volumnias. 

Por the rest, Lincolnshire life to Volumnia is 
a vast blank of overgrown house looking upon 
the sigliing trees, wringing their hands, bowing 
their heads, and casting their tears upon the win- 
dow-panes in monotonous depression. A laby-*** 
rinth of grandeur, less the property of an old fam- 
ily of human beings and their ghostly likenesses, 
than of an old family of cchoings and thunder- 
ings which start out of their hundred graves at 
every sound, and go resounding through the build- 
ing. A waste of unused passages and staircases 
in which to drop a comb upon the bedroom floor 
at night is to send a stealthy footfall on an errand 
through the house. A place where few people care 
to go about alone ; where a maid screams if an ash 
drops from the fire, takes to crying at all times 
and seasons, becomes the victim of a low disorder 
of the spirits, and gives warning and departs. 

Thus Chesney Wold. With so much of itself 
abandoned to darkness and vacancy ; with so lit- 
tle change under the summer shining or the win- 
tiy lowering; so sombre and motionless always 
— ^no flag flying now by *days, no rows of lights 
sparkling by night ; with no family to come and 
go, no visitors to he the souls of pale cold shapes 
of rooms, no stir of life about it; passion and 
pride even to the stranger’s^eye have died away 
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from the place in LincolnsUre, and yielded it to 
dull repose. 

CHAPTER LXVII.— The Close of Esthbb’s Nab- 

BATXVB. 

Full seven happy years 1 have been the mis- 
tress of Bleak House. The few words that 1 have 
to add to what 1 have written, are soon penned ; 
then 1 and the imknown friend to whom 1 write, 
will part forever. Not without much dear re- 
membrance on my side. Not without some, 1 
hope, on his or hers. 

They gave my darling into ray arms, and 
through many weeks 1 never left her. The Ifttle 
child who was to have done so much, was come 
before the turf was planted on its father’s grave. 
It was a boy ; and I, my husband, and my Guard- 
ian, gave him his father’s namo. 

The help that my dear counted on, did come 
to her through it, in the Eternal wisdom, for 
another purpose. Though to bless and restore 
his mother, not his father, was the errand of this 
baby, its power was mighty to do it. When I 
saw the strength of the weak little hand, and 
how its touch could heal ray darling’s heart, and 
raise up hope within her, I felt a new sense of the 
goodness and the tenderness of God. 

They throve, and by degrees I saw my dear 
girl pass into my country ga^dtsn, and walk there 
with her infant in her arms. 1 was married then, I 
I was the happiest of the happy. 

It was at this time that my Guardian joined 
I’.s, and asked Ada when she would como home ? 

“ Both houses are your home, my dear,” said 
lie, but the older Bleak House claims priority. 
When you and my, boy are strong enough to do 
it, come and take possession of your o>vn.” 

Ada called him ‘^her dearest cousin John.” 
But he said. No, it must be Guardian now. He 
was her Guardian henceforth, and the boy’s, and 
he had an old association in the name. So she 
called him Guardian, and has called him Guard- 
ian ever since. The children know him by no 
other name.— I say the children. I have two lit- 
tle daughters. 

It is difficult to believe Aunt Charley (round- 
eyed still, and not at all grammatical) is married 
to a miller in our neighborhood ; yet so it is, and 
even now, looking up from my desk an I write 
early in the morning at my summer window, 1 
sec the very mill beginning to go round. I hope 
lh| miller will not spoil Charley; but he is very 
fond of her, and Charley is rather vain of such a 
match — for he is well to do, and was in great 
request. So far as my small maid is concerned, 

I might suppose Time to have stood for seven 
years as still as the mill did half an hour ago ; 
since little Emma, Charley’s sister, is exactly 
what Charley used to be. As to Tom, Charley’s 
brother, I am really afraid to say what he did at 
school in ciphering, but I think it was Decimals. 
He is apprenticed to the miller, whatever it was, 
and is a good-looking* bashful fellow always fall- 
ing in love with somebody, and being ashamed 
of it. • 


Caddy Jellyby passed her very last holidays 
with us, and was a dealer creature than ever, 
perpetually dancing in and out of the house with 
the children, as if she had never given a danc- 
ing-lesson in her life. Caddy keeps her own lit- 
tle carriage -now, instead of hiring one, and lives 
full two miles further westward than Newman- 
street. She works very hard, Prince (an excel- 
lent husband to her), being lame, and able to do 
very little. Still, she is more than contented, 
and does all she has to do with all her heart. 
Mr. Jellyby spends his evenings at her new house 
with his head against the wall as he used to do 
in her old one. 1 have heard that Mrs. Jellyby 
was understood to suffer great mortification from 
her daughter’s ignoble marriage and pursuits; 
but I hope she got over i^in time. She has been 
disappointed in Borrioboola Gha, which tunied 
out a failure in consequence of the King of Bor- 
rioboola wanting to sell every body who survived 
the climate for Rum, but she has taken up with 
the rights of women, and Caddy tells me it is a 
nuBsiou involving more correspondence than the 
old one. I had almost forgotten Caddy’s poor 
little girl. She is not such a mite now; but she 
is deaf and dumb, and 1 believe there never was 
a better mother than Caddy, who learn.i in her 
scanty intervals of leisure, innumerable deaf and 
dumb arts, to soften the affiiction of her child. 

As if 1 never w'ero to have done with Caddy, I 
am reminded here of Peepy and old Mr. Turvey- 
drop. Peepy is in the Custom-house and doing very 
well. Old Mr. Turveydrop, very apoplectic, still 
exhibits his Deportment about town, still enjoys 
himself in the old manner, is still believed in, in 
the old way. He i.s constant in hia ])atronage of 
Peepy, and is understood to have loft him a 
favorite French clock in his dressing-room — 
which is not his property. 

With the first money we saved at home, wo 
I added to our pretty house by throwing out a 
little GrowKlry expressly for my Guardian, which 
we inaugurated with great splei^or the next 
time he came down to see us. I ^ to write all 
this lightly, because my heart is full, in drawing 
to an end ; but when I write of him, my tears 
M'ill have their way. 

“ 1 never look at him. but I hear our poor 
dear Richard calling him a good man. To Ada 
and her pretty boy, he is the fondest father; to 
me, what ho has ever been, and what namo can 
I give to that He is my husband’s best and 
clearest friend, he is our children’s darling, he is 
the object of our deepest love and veneration. 
Yet while you feel toward him as if ho were 
a superior being, I am so familiar with him, 
and so easy with him that I almost wonder at my- 
self. 1 haire never lost my old names, nor has 
he lost his, nor do I ever when he is with us, sit 
in any other place but in my old chair at liis side. 
Dame Trot, Dame Durden, little Woman !— all - 
just the same as ever; and I answer, Yes, dear 
Guardian 1 — just the same. 

I have never known the wind to be in the 
cast f<»r a hingle moment, since the day when he 
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took me to the porch to read the name. I re- 
marked to him once that the windlseemed never 
in the east now ; and he said, No, truly ; it had 
finally departed from that quafter on that very 
day. 

I think my darling girl is more beautiful than 
ever. The sorrow that has been in her face— for 
it is not there now — seems to have purified even 
its innocent expressson, and to have given it a 
Diviner quality. Sometimes whoik 1 raise my 
eyes and see her, in the black dress that she still 
wears, teaching my Eichard, I feel it is difficult 
to express — as if 1 were so glad to know that she 
remembers her dear Esther in her prayers. 

I call him Eichard 1 But he says that he has 
two Tnammas, and I am one. 

VoL. Vil.— No. .11.— Xx 


We are not at all rich, but we have always pros- 
pered, and we have quite enough. 1 never walk 
out with my husband, but I know the people bless 
him. 1 never go into a house of any degree but 
I hear his praises, or see them in grateful eyes. 
I never lie down at night but 1 know that in the 
course of that day he has alleyiated pain, and 
soothed some fellow creature in the timfl of 
need : I know that from the beds of those who 
were past recovery, thanks have often gone up, 
in the last hour, for his gentle ministration. Is 
not this to be ridi ? • 

The people even praise Me as the Doctor’s 
wife. The people even lUce Me as 1 go about, and 
make so much of mo that I am quite abashed : 
I owe it all to him, my love, my priJe ! They 
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like me for his sake, as I ilo every thing in life 
for his sake. 

A night or two ago, after bustling about pre- 
paring for my darling and my Guardian and little 
Richard, who are coming to-morrow, I was sit- 
ting out in tlie porch, of all places, that dearly 
memorable porch, when Allan came home. So 
he said, ‘*My precious little woman, what are 
you doing here ? And I said, “ The moon is 
shining so brightly, Allan, and the night is so de- 
licious, that I have been sitting here, thinking.’’ 

What have you been thinking about, my 
dear ?” said Allan then. 

“ How curious you are !’’ said I ; I am almost 
ashamed to tell you, but 1 will. 1 have been 
thinking about ray old looks— such as they 
were.” 

“And what have you been thinking about 
t/icm, my busy bee ?” said Allan. 


“ I have been thinking that I thought it was 
impossible that you couf4 have loved me any 
better, even if I had retained them.” 

“ Such as they were ?” said Allan, laughing. 

“ Such as they were, of course.” 

“My dear Dame Durden,” said Allan, drawing 
my arm through his, “do you ever look in the 
glass ?” 

“ You know I do ; you see me do it ?” 

“ And don’t you know that you are prettier than 
you ever were ?” 

1 did not know that ; I am not certain that I 
know it now. But 1 know that iny dearest little 
pets are very pretty, and that my darling is very 
beautiful, and that my husband is very handsome, 
and that my Guardian has the brightest and 
most benevolent face that ever was seen, and that 
they can very well do 4Hthout much beauty in 
me— even supposing— 
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making^our wills. 

0 OME time ago I had occasion to go to Doc- 
tors’ Commons to look at the will of a dead 

man. The hand that signed it was in the grave 
long before— dust, perhaps ; but the record of 
the will which animated that hand was there 
among those dusty folios, engrossed in an al- 
most undecipherable hand, which tell how all the 
real property in the country has been disposed 
of over and over again. I had no difficulty in 
finding it, for I had a note of the precise day 
the deceased died on. It is not necessary to 
say any thing about the contents of that will, 
however, for they have no relation to what I am 
writing. It is only the date which I have any 
business with. The will was dated the day be- 
fore the man died. I had, of course, often heard 
of men making their wills when they were just 
at death’s door, without any particular thought 
being excited ; but this time I was surprised, 
as a single fact very often does surprise us, 
when we have passed by a host of similar ones 
unnoticed. I knew the man who had made that 
will. He was a shrewd, prudent, sharp lawyer, 
who had risen from nothing to be a man of im- 
mense wealth. If he was distinguished for any 
qualities in particular, it was for punctuality 
and promptitude. None of the clerks of his 
office were ever five minutes late. That was an 
oll'ense not to be forgiven. No one ever knew 
liim to be behind at an appointment, or to let 
business go undone. His housekeeper, who 
managed his bachelor home for many years, 
only kept her place by being exact to time. Yet 
this man had not made his will till a few hours 
before his death ; and therefore the possession 
of his property formed the subject of a very 
flourishing lawsuit. 

When I went out of that dark, dismal cata- 
comb of dead men’s wills, I went on thinking 
of all the similar cases of procrastination which 

1 knew or had heard of — and they were not a 
few — for this is a piece of the experience of one 
who was a*law-clerk before he quarreled with 
red-tape. What a curious catalogue they were f 
There was an old lady, a toothless old dowager, 
who liad a reprobate and discarded son, and a 
pretty gentle niece, who lived with her. We 
used to manage all her affairs, and it was pret- 
ty well known in the office that the nice girl 
with the long curls” was to be ^he old lady’s 
heir. Our hcad-clerk, a red-whiskered dandy, 
who had no mean opinion of himself, built, I 
could see, certain speculations on that basis. 
The old lady never came without Eliza; and 
when a visit was expected, Mr. Gatchpole brush- 
ed his fiery hair into the most killing curls, and 
qhanged the out-at-elbows coat for the smart 
one he wore out of doors, and beautified him- 
self as far as that was practicable. Well, a mes- 
sage came one day that the old lady was ill, 
very ill, with an urgent request that some one 
should go at once and make her will. Ofl* went 
our Adonis as fast as a promise of somethihg 
^beral over the fare could urge the cabman. 


When he arrived, the old lady was alive— just 
alive enough to teR him that aU her property 
was to be left to Eliza. She told him that in 
the hissing whisper which supplied the place 
of the cracked voice ; but when she came to 
the word ** all,” so full was the poor old creat- 
ure of love for the niece, or, perhaps, of determ- 
ination — ^let us hope not hate against her son — 
that she half rose up in her bed and clenched 
her withered hand, and shrieked out that word 
again. It must have been a terrible sight — that 
of life struggling with death for a will ! It was 
a short matter to write that will down ; and 
Cs^chpole’s'pen flew over the paper, and the 
old eyes that were glazing so fast stared anx- 
iously the while, and the thin fingers actually 
held the pen she had asked for beforehand 
ready to sign the paper. In a few minutes all 
was ready ; but what a difference that few min- 
utes made ! The clerk had risen from his seat 
and approached the couch, when the surgeon, 
who stood on the other side, said, with that 
coolness which medical practice brings, ** It is 
too late and it was too late. The dead fingers 
clenched the unused pen so tightly that they 
had to be unclasped from it. The son was heir 
! of all, and Eliza a beggar ! Death had trans- 
; lated that scrcamed-out “ all ” into none. The 
I sequel is soon told. The property was wasted 
I by the son, and liafl long since passed into other 
hands, and Eliza, instead of possessing some 
thousands a year, and being wooed by Mr. Catch- 
pole, is a faded daily governess. 

Every lawyer’s office has plenty of such stories 
as this. One I remember of a miser who had 
ruined more than one family, and in his last 
moments wished to make such reparation as 
bequeathed gold could compass. Poor wretch, 
when the will was brought, catalepsy had seized 
him, and he lay there a living corpse— dead in 
all but mind. He could not move his hand ; 
his tongue refused its office ; only his eyes were 
free to move : and of those eyes 1 have been 
told a terrible tale. He was, as misers oftClP 
are, a man of strong mind and iron nerve. Pas- 
sive as he was in every other part* the eyes told 
all that was passing within. You could have 
seen in them intelligence when the will was 
read to him ; the powerful volition brought to 
bear, and persevered in, when the written word 
which was to make it a testament was required ; 
the terror and horror which came over him when 
he found the right hand, which had so often 
aided him for evU, would not help him for good ; 
the despair which burst the unseen bonds around 
him, and, with a convulsive motion let out the 
last of life. It must have been a spectacle of 
horror, when punishment came in the shape of 
a prohibition of the one act of mercy, which 
might have made some amends for a lifetime 
of wrong. 

Then there was another legend of a man 
whose daughter married against his will. He 
lived somewhere in a retired country-house, fax 
ofl* from any town. This man was subject to 
a disease of the heart, imd one night, fbeling 
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the symptoms of an approaching attack, and 
that strange presentiment which so often comes 
before death, he roused his household, and sent 
off a messenger on horseback, not for a surgeon, 
but for a lawyer. He wanted his will made in- 
stantly. The messenger could not be expected 
back for at least two hours, and long before that 
the spasmodic attack had come on, but still in 
the intervals of his paroxysms, that determined 
man wrote as though against time. When the 
lawyer did arrive, all that was left of the living 
will which had been so active and energetic a 
few hours before was that last piece of writing. 
It expressed the deceased’s intention, in«the 
strongest terms, utterly to disinherit his rebell- 
ious child, and to give his property to some 
charitable institutions. It was complete, even 
to the signature ; only the flourish usually added 
to the name was wanting, as though there the 
hand had failed. But that writing was not a 
will ; it was not in proper form, nor attested. 
In the eye of the law it was but an invalid piece 
of paper, and the daughter took that which her 
birthright entitled her to. 

Wills generally aflbrd a fnghtful temptation 
to the worse part of our nature. I believe that 
more cunning, more falsehood, more worldly 
anxiety, and more moral wrong are blended 
with the subject of “ wills” than with the whole 
mass of law parchments extant. A will should 
not only be properly made, but properly placed, 
and more than one should be cognizant of its 
whereabouts. I have known many cases of 
gross turpitude in the shape of destroying wills, 
and can record one rather curious anecdote, 
affording a vivid illustration of unprincipled 
greed defeating itself Two gentlemen in the 
city, close friends from their school-days, were 
in the decline of life. Mr. Edmonds had a large 
family, with comparatively small means, while 
Mr. Raymond was worth two hundred thousand 
pounds, with no living relative but a nephew 
of the most profligate and hopeless character. 

'This nephew had been expensively educated, | 
and had spent unlimited money for the worst 
of purposes, *and the uncle at length became 
wearied and disgusted with the young man’s j 
utter depravity. ** Edmonds,” said Raymond, ! 
one day to his friend, as he handed him a roll j 
of paper, here is my will. I have left my I 
nephew ten thousand pounds, and the rest of I 
my property to you, who, I know, will make 
g^d use of it.” Edmonds remonstrated, and I 
implored, but was eventually compelled to take 
the will, and lock it up in his private desk. 
Within a few months, however, by dint of con- 
stant entreaty, •Edmonds prevailed upon his 
friend to make another will, and just reverse 
the bequests, leaving the nephew the bulk of ! 
the property, and Edmonds the ten thousand 
pounds. This will Edmonds read, , and saw 
safely deposited in Raymond’s iron chest at his 
private residence. Within the following year 
Raymond died. Thq nephew found the will, 
and, as it afterward appeared, such was his 
baseness, that, to sequre in addition to the rest 


the ten thousand pounds left to Edmonds, he 
immediately burnt the doflUment, knowing that, 
if his uncle died intestate, he himself was heir- 
at-law. On this villainous announcement, Ed- 
monds, sinking his conscientious scruples, pro- 
duced the first will made by Raymond, and 
claimed the chief of the property ; and the un- 
principled nephew, after making full confession 
during a fit of delirium tremena, killed himself. 

AUTUMN LOVE. 

I N an early season of life I saw Rachael : when 
my eyes first fell upon her countenance, its 
beauty seemed a daylight dream. She was as 
a Grace in her father’s home. In my memory 
she is still pictured : slight, delicate, fair, but 
flushed with flitting tints of carnation. Her 
figure was moulded to Ralize the soft dignity 
of her demeanor ; her head, classical in shape, 
wore, with its dawn-bright tresses in Grecian 
braids, an air of gentle pride ; and in her eyes — 
mild as the eyes of a young saint wishing for heav- 
en — all her maidenly emotions were expressed. 

I loved Rachael soon : it*was to me the best 
joy of life to be with her — sweeter to hear her 
voice than to listen to the saddest music, for it 
came to my car charged with holier melody. In 
her there was not alone the beauty of the sculp- 
tured Eve. The painter’s glory was truly on 
her face — the faith of Guido’s Mary, the meek- 
ness of Salvi’s nun. I would have Titian’s gold- 
en pencil to fix her fleeting smile, and (7arlo 
Dolci to immortalize her tears. But, studious 
and thoughtful, she had searched the wisdom 
of many days : she knew books, and gathered 
their worth in her mind : she was no light, 
fanciful beauty, blown like a May blossom 
along the banks of time, but a possessor of 
that second providence of thought, which is 
docile to the greater providence of Nature. 

When I knew that I loved Rachael, I was can- 
did to myself I looked through a long future, 
and confided in my own faith. Hope laid many 
seeds in the ground, and I expected them all to 
flower. But I long hid these thoughts. Alone 
I counted over my visionary joys. Without 
willing it, I was more apparently indiflerent to 
Rachael than to most other friends. 1 seldom 
spoke, except on common topics, to her ; she, 
however, conversed much with me, and we 
were often together. I knew she was kindly 
disposed toward me, for her manners were 
friendly, and fo| a time she rather sought than 
avoided my society. Gradually, however, as I 
began to find expression for my affection, I saw 
that at first it was misunderstood, then it was 
doubted, then it was thought an illusion, and 
then it was repelled. When she discovered my 
fondness, her first feeling was one of anger ; 
but anger sdftened into perplexed pity, and that 
saddened into sorrow. What I never with plain 
words desired, she could not in words deny ; 
but as my love was known without being told, 
so her rejection of it was kindly but unequivo- 
cally clear. 

Still, buoyant as I was in heart, free in spirit, 
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with an imagination coloring all things brill- 
iantly, I was not begghred in hope. I sorrowed, 
but desponded never. I vainly, indeed, repined 
over the past, but I vaguely counted on the 
future. At last, without a confession in form, 
I expressed the sentiments which ruled me. 
Rachael, whose thoughts all moved on the high 
level of virtue, desired to spare me more grief, 
but scarcely knew how. No one knew of my 
love for her. The intercourse of our families 
was so constant that they almost seemed com- 
bined into one. She could not go from me, and 
I would not stay from her. When she spoke of 
parting as the best, 1 begged her so sorrowfully 
to let me remain among her common friends, 
that she consented. She even believed that this 
would be my cure ; for such a youthful fervency, 
so impetuous and so Midden, would undoubted- 
ly waste itself away. Time, variety, the inter- 
ests of the worljl, would, she confidently thought 
— as she sincerely desired — ^wear out an affec- 
tion which was never tempted by her, never beck- 
oned to be forbidden, but wandered ever in a de- 
sert, shelterless, without a place to lay its head. 

Yet 1 loved her with an increasing love. 
Many I saw with beauty, and youth, and 
brightness of demeanor, and many with inno- 
cence and gentle wisdom — ^but none like Ra- 
chael, who was alone in her shrine, and sacred 
still. I was unhappy. I secluded myself in 
the darkness of my own thoughts. I made a 
desolation, and dwelt in it. Unreasoning and 
hitter were the complaints of my despair. The 
flowers of many summers, the plunder of many 
springs, lay at my feet ; but one snowdrop, one 
violet, one valley-lily, was all I wanted ; and that 
one I could not have. 

What was the use of laying out gardens of 
hope if Rachael was not to be the sweetest 
blossom there 1 What was the glory of a whole 
Corinth of palaces if Rachael would not be their 
queen ! What was the delight of prosperity if 
it rose like a harvest in an unpeopled isle ? 
What was the promise of fame if its prophecies j 
sounded hollow to a desolate heart 1 Rachael 
knew this now. With her kindliness and gra- 
cious sisterly affection, sweetly offered, but re- 
fused by my famished love, she again asked me 
earnestly to leave her. 1 wished, for a moment, 
that she would then peremptorily forbid me to 
see her, but I would not, could not, go uncom- 
pelled. I might then have bent ^y head upon 
my hands, and gone blind fron^her sight. But 
her entreaty was not a command; and as it 
was, she said, for my sake, not for hers, that 
she desired it, I felt no power to obey. From 
that time she was studiously guarded in her 
manners. Sometimes an impulse of grateful 
fondness rose in her heart ; but she checked it, 
lest she might mistake an evanescent tender- 
ness for the kindling of the true lamp, which 
alone, she knew, ought to bum and mingle its 
light with mine. When I spoke to her in 
words half-uttered and eni^atic phrases, she 
besought me not to indulge in hopes that would 
make me wretched. She said 1 should dhange ; 


but then I replied, that she might change too, 
which grieved her,* for she saw that I would 
fondle my hopes, careless of the sorrow they 
might bring. A mortal melancholy came over 
me, and I thought life would refuse me all its joys. 

And the days passed, and the months and 
years. And still I loved, and Rachael owned no 
love for me. When in society, she was to me, 
as to others, frank and friendly; but when 
alone, she was serious and cold. But 1 saw 
that she was not unmoved by my devout affec- 
tion. I troubled her repose. I saw her some- 
times looking at me with an earnest, wondering 
look, as though her own heart were questioning 
itself, and I felt, with exulting delight, that after 
these moments she was more freely affectionate. 
Her manners softened, though whenever I ex- 
pressed any thought of this change, the gravity 
of her face returned, and her beauty seemed to 
retire from my love. Still I was more reconciled 
to hope deferred, and still the time went on. 

At last she was parted from her home for 
awhile. She went to a distance. I yearned 
for her return. But as her absence was pro- 
longed, it was less painful. I felt a more pa- 
tient passion. She came back. By her first 
inquiring look I knew she sought to discover 
what influence our separation had produced on 
me. And when I looked back love into her 
eyes, I saw she^s^iled. Soon after, we seri- 
ously conversed. I wrote her a letter ; she re- 
plied, and once more begged me, besought me, 
once more to consider whether it would not be 
better to leave her, for my own sake ; she did 
not say for hers. Had she said for hers, I 
would have gone ; but she said for mine. I 
answered, life might be happy or miserable, but 
her presence was like that Arabian amulet, 
which made all wounds harmless while it was 
worn. Once taken away, the heart would bleed 
mortally, and I should perish. I waited a little 
time, and then went to seek her. 

I saw her in her father’s garden ; she was 
alone. A purple autumn evening hushed 
the world. It was a seeqe of poetry, perfumed 
with the last sweets of the flowering season 
I Long alleys and Italian slopes were shaded by 
bosquets and groves from the cherry-red deep- 
ening light which poured, warm and mellow, 
from the west. A soft wind, moist with dew. 
wandered among the murmurous leaves, still 
fragrant with the farewell breath of the summer 
I met Rachael on a lawn, such as fancy might 
picture, bright with Boccaccio’s vigils — of vir- 
gins fair as moonlight, dancing amid the lilies 
and the dew, floating their blond locks in the 
clear air, and wavering in a f^iry line to the 
music of golden flutes. In Rachael’s soft smile 
there was a welcome. She gave me her hand, 
but spoke nothing. I looked into her conscious 
face. I said, I have come to you, Rachael." 
“ Then you toill stay vith me,” she replied, in 
a very low tone. I answered, must stay 
with you, if I live. Rachael, I will stay with you 
forever.” I gazed again Into her countenance. 

A light — deeper, richer, more rosy than a 
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July sunset — ^glowed through delicate flushes 
on her cheek ; it played in a golden smile on 
her lip ; it passed like an angelic dream over 
her brow ; it came like morning into the blue 
orbs that now were suffused with no sorrowful 
tears. Her face, till then colorless as a snow- 
drop, flushed as a snowdrop might flush in the 
red evening, still pale, but with paleness seen 
through rosy air I saw that her bosom rose and 
fell, and I looked once more into her eyes, and 
through their deep violet serenity, I saw the 
young love bom like a new star just trembling 
into heaven ; and she fell upon my neck ; 1 
embraced her to my bosom, and without a 
spoken word the bond of betrothal was between 
us. We looked toward the western sky ; little 
vermilion clouds were still glowing like islands 
in the liquid blue, and the sighing breath of the 
evening passed over my heart, and all the 
blossoms of its hope expanded in a moment 
into flowers. Like morning melting into day 
— like two stars blending their light — like the 
Rhone in Leman Lake, we should have been 
from the unspoken pledges of that hour. 

For that was the hour to which my expecta- 
tions had been turned. Tears had watered my 
heart in desire for it ; sorrow had borne me 
down in despair of it ; all the prayers of my 
affection, all my prophecies of hope, all my 
fancy’s pictures were realized now, and Rachael, 
whom I so treasured, was mine ; she was mine 
in undiminished beauty ; she was mine in sur- 
rendered love. The increase of her youth’s 
wisdom, and knowledge, and virtue — the gar- 
nery of many years — was the dowry of her 
ripened tenderness to me. She gave me all in 
placing her hand in mine. As the nightingale, 
wounding its breast against a thorn, sorrows 
while it drinks sweetness from the flower, to 
sing it forth again in the night, so my heart, 
wounded by loving unloved, had pained itself 
by eternally repeating its musical miserere to 
Kachael. 

As a young, unripened rose— 

A rose unripen^ yet, but red, 

Blusbes from its damasked bed, 

And with odorous petal glows, 

While the light, reflected through. 

Purples in its purple hue, 

So thy beauty blushed to me, 

And my bosom glowed to thee. 

Strange wantonings of human nature ! Sur- 
prise and fear started in my feelings when I 
f<mnd that, clasping Rachael to my breast, I was 
stirred by those stormy emotions which 
iKoved me whqn, in days past, she sat far from 
my side. I was conscious of a cold mood I 
tried to think I was happy ; I assured myself 
of my own delight. But, doubt as I might — 
wonder as I might — sorrow as I might — I could 
not but confess to myself that I had won this 
maiden’s love when my own had begun to 
wane. It was all gone — all the passionate 
affection which grew with each hour, and in- 
creased with every look ; all the abounding and 
burning love which had been my moving im- 
pulse for years was gone. It was gone — ^the 


devoted faith which counted a day too long to 
be absent from Rachael, Ihid a life too short to 
offer its sacrifice of tender ministries for her. 

For during her absence I had, at first as a 
mere refuge and then as a pleasure, sought the 
society of the golden-locked lily, whose curls 
had fluttered against my cheek at a ball. She 
was no more like Rachael than a firefly is like a 
star which melts its liquid silver into the night, 
throwing off ripples of lustre to glance and flash 
along the mellow blue. She was only a grace- 
ful, fairy-footed creature, innocent, simple, glad 
in her own trustfulness, who mistook fancies 
for thoughts, and would live on love like a bee 
clinging to the honeyed bosom of a rose. No 
one had taught her any thing, and if they had 
it would have fixed in her mind only two ideas 
— ^that the good were lovflble, and the bad hate- 
ful ; and that people ought to be kind to each 
other, and think more of morals than money. 
Her talk was tender prattle; she seldom ex- 
pressed even these thoughts, but they wore her 
own, and when I sometimes spoke with her, 
and met her in her own pathetic mood, and 
chatted in a low tone about the sufferings of 
the heart, and seemed passionately to urge the 
virtue and the powei of love, all those expres- 
sions which then were meant for my absent 
Rachael sounded to I^ily as an interpretation of 
my feelings for her. While I thought of Rachael, 
Lily thought of me ; gradually, however, her 
entire reliance on my words, her frank utter- 
ance of her gladness in seeing me, her soft, 
winsome way, her sweet voice, her exquisite 
sensitiveness, her purity of sentiment, and the 
child-like beauty of her aspirations, influenced 
me ; all that was dear in her was higher and 
dearer in Kachael, yet when I pressed Kachael to 
my heart my thoughts wandered back to Lily. 
I was startled by the consciousness. I refused 
to believe it. Surely I was unchanged ; I would 
not admit the thought ; yet my emotions would 
move in tl^eir own sphere ; I pleased myself 
with the memory of the golden-locked one, 
while 1 forbade myself to dwell on the idea of 
her. I resolved to be faithful to Rachael, but I 
knew my heart was already false because it 
needed a resolve. 

This for awhile went on. I saw R achael often , 
I knew more of her goodness ; I measured more 
proudly the worth of her noble mind ; I saw 
more than e^er that she was created to be 
loved, and yet I^loved her less. I said, indeed, 
not a word of my change, and I was sincere in 
my determination not to change. I would love 
Rachael. But I delighted to meet Lily, persuad- 
ing myself, by the casuistry of self-justification, 
that she was no more than a Platonic friend — 
most fatal term, which covers a multitude of 
sins ! I dan^ to be jealous of her. I claimed 
privileges with her ; and gradually all her ac- 
quaintance conceded them to me. And yet, 
even to myself, I pretended not to know that I 
was doing wrong. Lily belonged to entirely 
another circle to that which Rachael formed the 
grace ; and thus my folly was favored. I was 
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loving Lily without intending to win her. I had 
won Rachael without continuing to love her 

WhiBpcra, however, came to the Golden-Lock- 
ed One, as I called her ; and in her simplicity 
she asked me, without reserve, whether I was 
affianced. Sad Lily ! Her namesake flower, 
bruised and trodden, never hung on its stem 
and wept away its beauty in pearls of dew more 
mournfully than she bowed her head and let 
fall her humble tears. Her countenance, which 
had shone as the young moon, now paled as 
the moon pales when triumphant sunlight flush- 
es the sky all around. But that light was dark- 
ness to her ; and I saw that I had injured a 
good heart. I had done a double wrong ; for I 
had loved her. and, loving her, would not accept 
the love she gave to me. Rachael I had wooed 
while I loved her, afld won when I loved her 
no more. 

As the sole atonement I could make, I told 
this to Rachael. She listened, and 1 knew from 
her face — at first surprised into anguish, but 
then shaded by a proud, indignant calm — that 
a sickness had fallen on her heart. The pale- 
ness spread even into her eyes ; dejection droop- 
ed in her lashes, quivering with tears too pite- 
ous to fall. No reproach passed through her 
cold lips ; but in their pallor — in one upward 
look — in her countenance, in her form — ^what a 
winter of reproaches came rigorous and chill 
about me ! The whole current of my former 
love poured out afresh. 1 implored, and spared 
no plea, that Rachael would forgive me, and for- 
get the past. She owed it to me, she said, to 
pardon me, but she owed it to me also, as to 
herself, to remember my broken faith. I was 
forbidden to think of her more. Never, she 
vowed, would her heart desert its own ; never 
should another hand clasp hers as mine had 
done. But from the unerring testimony of ac- 
tions by which 1 had deceived her and duped 
myself, I could not now trust myself any more 
than she could trust me. It w'as Jjetter, then, 
that we should part. 

So we parted. Rachael had few words to 
say, for she could not soothe, and would not up- 
braid me. And I lost Rachael, and did not gain 
Lily. Worse than all other reflection was the I 
consciousness, that I had invoked this treble | 
sorrow into the world. A virtuous will has al- 
most the power of a fate ; but they who would 
be happy in the enjoyment of’^n intense, ex- 
alted, supreme desire, must nfver for a moment 
fail in truth One false act made a desert for 
me, and I am condemned to live in it alone. I 
hear that Rachael is still the one Whom I loved ; 
and if my memory is ever revived to her, kind- 
ly I know will she think of me. Lily is blithe 
acrain ; for her heart, free from its regrets, wakes 
afways with the spring, and all'the leaves of 
autumn are swept away when June flowers 
again in the valleys. 

But I sit in the shade of a willow— and per- 
haps it is not only in dreams that I imagine 
myself once more restored to happiness in the 
redeemed love of Rachael. In autumn she gave 


it to me : in autumn I lost it. Perhaps on some 
coming autumn eve*it may be restored to me. 

HOW STEEL-PENS ARE MADE. 

I T is but a few minutes’ walk to Mr. Gillott’s 
pen manufactory. The substantial and hand- 
some building in which the business is carried 
on gives token of the order and cleanliness we 
shall find within. We are given at once in 
charge of an intelligent guide, who, having 
pointed out the manner in which the metal — a 
fine steel — is rolled to the required thinness in 
a rolling-mill, conducts us up-stairs, where we 
ar§ introduced to a long gallery, clean, lofty, 
and airy, furnished with long rows of presses, 
each one in charge of young persons, as pleasing 
looking, healthy, and happy as we could wish 
tfiem to be. They are all making pens, and we 
must see what they are about. The first to whom 
we are introduced has a long ribbon of the roll- 
ed metal in her left hand, from which she is 
cutting blanks, each of which is to become a 
pen, at the rate of twenty to thirty thousand 
a day. The ribbon of metal is something less 
than three inches in width. Having cut as many 
pens from one side of it as the whole length — 
about six feet — will furnish, she turns it over 
and cuts her way back again, so managing it 
that the points of the pens cut in going down 
the second side* sjiall fall in the interstices be- 
tween the points cut in traversing the first side. 
By this means nearly the whole of the metal is 
cut into pens, and but a very insignificant rem- 
nant is left. The next operator receives these 
flat blanks, and subjecting each one separately 
to a similar press, armed with a different cutting 
implement, pierces the central hole and cuts the 
two side slits. Our attention is now drawn to 
a beautiful machine, which, under the manage- 
ment of a young man, performs at once both 
the operations above described, cutting the pen 
from the metal, and piercing the hole, and giv- 
ing the side slits all at one pressure, with as- 
tonishing rapidity and regularity — though«TfOl* 
producing pens equal ip quality to those made 
by separate processes. * 

The pens are as yet but flat pieces of metal, 
and that of a very hard and unmanageable tem- 
per; they have to be bent into cylinders and 
scmi-cylindcrs, and to induce them to submit 
to that, they are now heated and considerably 
softened in an oven. On emerging from the 
oven, they are stamped with the maker’s name 
on the back ; this is accomplished very rapidly 
by means of a die, which the operator works 
with his foot. Now comes the most important 
transformation they undergo a young girl pops 
them consecutively into another of the omni- 
performing presses, from which they come forth 
as semi-cylinders, or if being moffnum bonums, 
or of a kind perfectly cylindrical, an additional 
pressure in another* press finishes the barrel. 
We have now to follow the pens down stairs to 
the mouth of a small furnace, or oven, where a 
man is piling them together in small iron-boxes 
with loose covers, and arranging them in the 
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fire, where they are heated* to a white heat, and 
then suddenly withdrawn and plunged into a 
pan of oil. This ordeal renders them so ex- 
tremely brittle that they may be crumbled to 
pieces between the fingers. They are now 
placed in cylinders, not unlike coffee-roasters, 
made to revolve over a fire, by which they are in 
a great measure freed from the oil. After this 
they are consigned to the care of men whose 
business it is to temper them by a process of 
gradual heating over a coke fire until the metal 
is thoroughly elastic. The next process is one 
conducted on a rather large scale ; the object 
of it is to rub down the roughness resultipg 
from the various treatment they have under- 
gone, and to impart a perfect smoothness to 
every portion of their surface. For this purpose 
they are packed in large quantities in tin-can^, 
together with a considerable amount of saw- 
dust ; these cans are made to revolve hori- 
zontally at a great rate, by means of steam ; 
the pens triturate each other, owing to the 
rapid motion, and the sawdust takes up the 
impurities which they disengage. They come 
forth from those cans thoroughly scoured and 
semi-polished, and are now taken to the grind- 
ing-room. This is a large apartment, where a 
number of small grinding-wheels, or “bobs,” 
arc whizzing round under the impetus of steam, 
each one of them in charge of a young man or 
woman, and each projecting a stream of spark- 
ling fire as the pens arc momentarily applied to 
their surfaces. This grinding is a most essen- 
tial process, inasmuch as the pliability of the 
pen depends upon its proper performance ; the 
object is to increase the flexibility of the metal 
of the pen at a point just above the central slit, 
by reducing its substance. The operator seizes 
the pen with a pair of nippers, not unlike a 
small pair of curling-irons in shape, applies the 
back of it to the wheel for one moment, and the 
affair is over. Previous to the process of grind- 
ing, however, most, if not all, the pens manu- 
jASj^ired at this establishment are slightly coated 
w'ith varnish, diluted with a volatile spirit ; it is 
this which giv^s them the rich brown hue that 
so much improves their appearance, and at the 


same time preserves them from rust. After the 
grinding, they are subjeoked, for the last time, 
to the operation of the press, at which a young 
girl completes the manu&cture of the pen by 
giving It the central slit, without which it would 
never be in a condition to rival the goose-quill. 
The operation of slitting, precise and delicate as 
it is, is BO simplified by the ingenious contriv- 
ance with which the press is armed, that it is 
performed with a rapidity almost rivaling that 
of the simplest operation — a single hand slitting 
nearly a hundred gross a day. Nothing further 
now remains to be done, save a trifling cleans- 
ing process, which frees the pens from the stain 
of the hand, after which they are packed in boxes 
for sale. 

It is impossible to walk through this estab- 
lishment without receiving most agreeable im- 
pressions. The work-rooms, spacious, lofty, 
and airy, clean as a private residence, and 
bathed in a flood of light, offer a remarkable 
contrast to the foul and unwholesome dens into 
which it is the shameful custom of too many 
employers to cram their unfortunate dependents. 
The main clement regarded in the construction 
of the building has evidently been the health and 
comfort of the immense number of young people 
of both sexes there congregated for the purpose 
of labor. Neither have moral considerations been 
lost sight of : the females are, for the most part, 
secluded from the males ; and where this can 
not be entirely effected, a constant supervision 
insures the preservation of decorum. The re- 
sult of these excellent arrangements is apparent 
in the healthy, cheerful aspect and unexception- 
able demeanor of the operatives of both sexes ; 

I and there is little doubt but that it is equally ap- 
parent in the balance-sheet of the spirited pro- 
prietor, who is aware that humanity is a cheap 
article, on the whole, and one that is pretty sure 
to pay in the long run. 

Of the amount of business done on these 
premises, we can not give the reader a better 
idea than by stating the fact, that above one 
hundred millions of pens are here produced 
annually, which gives an average of between 
thirty and forty thousand for every working day 
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THE UNITED STATES, 
domestic record for the current month will 
yj ^ necessarily meagre, no events worthy of spe- 
cial mention having occurred in any part of the coun- 
try. Public attention in every section of the Union 
has been directed to the dreadful ravages of the yel- 
low fever at New Orleans, and large collections of 
money in aid of the destitute have been made in all 
the principal Northern cities. The fever made its 
appearance on the 28th of May, and between that 
date and the 27th of August, the total number of 
deaths from that disease was 6442 — the mortality 
having reached 250 in a single day. At the date of 
our latest intelligence the epidemic was subsiding 
in New Orleans, but had tnade its appearance in a 
form of great virulence at Mobile. 


A deputation of Cuban exiles waited upon Hon 
Mr. Soule, the nev^y -appointed Minister to Spain, 
while in New York, on his way to Europe. In a 
brief address they presented their congratulations 
on his appointment, and their wishes for his prosper- 
ity. Mr. Soule replied by referring to the sentiments 
he had expressed in public life. He said he could 
never believe that this Republic was to be eternally 
circumscribed \]y its early limits, nor could he be 
with those who would have entombed the hopes of 
the future in their reverence for the past. With 
regard to the special mission to which he had been 
appointed, delicacy would require him to say but 
little. He could not forbear to remind them, how- 
ever, that the American Miniater ceases not to be 
an American citizen ; and as such he has a right to 
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carry wherever he goes the throbbings of that people 
that speak out such trem^dous truths to the tyrants 
of the old continent. At the present moment, when 
the world is in suspense as to the future of Eastern 
Europe, perhaps a whisper from this country may 
decide the question, and show that American senti- 
ments weigh in the scale of the destinies of the na- 
tions more than all others that can be wielded by 
czars, emperors, or kings. So far as his own con- 
duct was concerned he could only say, that if rights 
are to be vindicated, they shall be vindicated with the 
freedom and energy that becomes a freeman; and 
if wrongs are perpetrated, they shall be denounced 
with the energy that behoves a good citizen, and 
redress asked, however redress shall be attain- 
aide. 

The letter of Mr. Everett, while Secretary of State, 
declining the proposal that the United States should 
enter into a treaty with England and France guaran- 
teeing to Spain the cont^ued possession of Cuba, 
will probably be remembered by our readers. A let- 
ter from Lord John Russell in reply, dated February 
16, 1853, has since been published. It is addressed 
to Mr. Crumpton, the British Minister at Washing- 
ton, and begins by saying that the object of the argu- 
ments introduced by Mi*' Everett with so much pre- 
paration, and urged with so much ability, is clearly 
to procure the admission of a doctrine th it the United 
States have an interest in Cuba, to which Great 
Britain and France can not pretend. If the object 
of the United States is simply to prevent Cuba from I 
falling into the hands of any European power, the 
convention proposed would secure that end. But if 
It IS intended to maintain that Great Britain and 
France have no interest in the maintenance of the 
present status of Cuba, and that the United States 
alone have a right to a voice in that matter, the Brit- 
ish Government at once refuses to admit such a claim. 
Her possessions in the West Indies, to say nothing 
of the interests of Mexico and other friendly states, 
give Great Britain an interest in the question which 
she can not forego : and France has similar interests 
which she will doubtless urge at the proper time. 
Nor IS this right invalidated by the argument of Mr. 
Everett that Cuba is to the United States as an isl- 
and at the mouth of the Thames or of the Seme 
would be to England or France. Cuba is 110 miles 
distant from the nearest part of the terrttory of the 
United States : an island at an equal distance from 
the mouth of the Thames would be placed about ten 
miles north of Antwerp in Belgium ; w'hilc an island at 
the same distance from Jamaica w'ould be placed at 
Manzanilla in Cuba. The possession of Cuba by the 
United States, therefore, would be more menacing to 
Great Britain than its possession by Great Britain 
would be to the United States. Another argument 
used by Mr. Everett — that such a trtaty would give 
a new and powerful impulse to the lawless invasions 
oi Cuba, is regarded by the Britiln Government as 
not only unfounded but disquieting. The statement 
thus made by the President, that a Convention, duly 
signed and legally ratified, engaging to respect the 
present state of possession in all future time, would 
excite these bands of pirates to more violent breaches 
of all the laws of honesty and good neighborhood, is 
characterized as a melancholy avowa> for the chief 
of a great State. Without disputing its truth, the 
hope is exiiressed that such a state of things will not 
endure, but that the citizens of the United States, 
while they justly boast of their institutions, will not 
be insensible to the value of those eternal laws of right 
and wrong, of peace and friendship, and of duty to 
their neighbors, which ought to guide evciy Christian 
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nation : nor can a people so enlightened fail to per- 
ceive the utility of thosg rules for the observance of 
international relations, which for centuries have been 
known to Europe by the name of the laws of nations. 
It can not be said that such a Convention would have 
prevented the people of Cuba from asserting their 
independence : with regard to internal troubles the 
proposed Convention was altogether silent. But a 
pretended declaration of independence, with a view 
of immediately seeking refuge from revolt on the 
part of the blacks, under the shelter of the United 
States, would be looked upon as the same in effect 
as a formal annexation. Lord John closes his dis- 
patch by saying that while fully admitting the right 
of the United ^States to reject the proposal. Great 
Britain must at once resume her entire liberty, and 
upon any occasion that may call for it, be free to act 
singly, or in conjunction with other powers, as to her 
mav seem fit. — On the 16th of April this dispatch 
wim a similar one from the French Government was 
read to Mr. Marcy, who promised to lay them before 
the President, though he intimated that probably no 
answer would be deemed necessary. 

A decision of some interest in a case arising under 
the Fugitive Slave Law, was given on the 17th of 
August, by Judge McLean of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, at Cincinnati. The principal points decided 
were, that the law was entirely constitutional — ^that 
the right of Congress to legislate upon the subject 
had been expressly affirmed by the Supreme Court, 
and that this law, like every other, must be executed 
m good faith. The fugitive was therefore remanded 
to his master. • • 

A letter of some importance concerning the rights 
of American citizens resident in Cuba, written by 
Mr. Webster while Secretary of State, has recently 
been published. Mr. W. refers to a Spanish pro- 
clamation of 1817 as defining the Spanish law upon 
this subject. That proclamation was issued for the 
purpose of increasing the white population of Cuba, 
and granted variou.<4 privileges, such as exemption 
from taxation for fifteen years, liberty to return 
home within five years, &.C., to those who should 
take up their residence in Cuba. These clauses 
show clearly that it was no part of the intent of the 
government to force foreign residents to become 
Spanish subjects. The domicil iatoiy letter which 
they were required to take out simply authorized 
residence, and did not work any forfeiture of tKKr 
rights of citizenship in th<ur respective countries. 
Under these circumstances the Amd-ican residents 
in Cuba can not be regarded as having ever changed 
their allegiance by taking out letters of domiciliation ; 
these letters were regarded as mere formal requisites 
to an undisturbed temporary residence for commer- 
cial or other business purposes. Mr. Webster ac- 
knowledges that these views differ somewhat from 
those expressed in his letter to the American Minis- 
ter at Madrid ; but says that they are formed upon 
information subsequently received. 

From the Far West intelligence has been received 
of a renewal of the old hostilities between the Paw- 
nee and Sioux tribes of Indians,, which were sup- 
posed to have been put at rest by the treaty made at 
Fort Kearney in 1851. The Pawnees occupy a small 
district near the fort, while the Sioux arc sub-divided 
into eighteen bands, which are scattered over an im- 
mense district, extcndiiu from the western border of 
Minnesota to the south fork of the great Platte River. 
A battle recently took place between several bands 
of these opposing forces, .which was waged with 
great fury, and resulted in the defeat of the Sioux, 
with a loss of thirty or forty of their number. 
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From California our intelligence is to the Ist of 
August. Serious difficultieB> have arisen from the 
claims of squatters upon unoccupied lands to their 
permanent possession. In many cases the most fla- 
grant outrages have been committed in connection 
with them. The wheat crops are, it is said, likely 
to be injured by rust. The political canvass for 
Governor was proceeding with animation. The min- 
ing operations of the season were exceedingly suc- 
cessful, and it was confidently believed that the total 
production of gold for the six months commencing 
with the first of June, would be larger than during 
any similar period since the opening of the mines. 
Indian depredations had excited some alarm. A de- 
cision has been rendered in the Supneme Court of 
California, that the mines of gold and other mdtals 
in California arc the exclusive property of the State ; 
that the United States have no interest in them, and 
can not exercise any jurisdiction over them. This 
decision does not include the lands containing min- 
erals, but only the minerals themselves. The num- 
ber of passengers arrived at San Francisco, from the 
Ist of January, to the 27th of July, was 25,287 : of 
departures, 16,151 — making a total increase of 9136. 
A cave has been discovered in Tuolume County 
containing bones of an antediluvian race of animals, 
apparently of the Mastodon species. 

From Oregon we have news to the 23d of July. 
The emigration of the season was arriving much 
earlier than usual. A new and important bay has 
been discovered about ten'miles north of the mouth 
of Coquille river; and a heavy deposit of coal, which 
burns freely, and emits no disagreeable odor, has 
been found in its immediate vicinity. Preparations 
were making to work the cnal-rnines recently dis- 
covered near St. Helena. J. M. Garrison, Indian 
agent, had left Salem on an official expedition to all 
the tribes between the head-waters of the Willamette 
and Fort Boise. IIi.s object is to acquire reliable 
information concerning that part of the Territory. 
The small-pox was raging fearfully among the In- 
dian tribes at Spaulding’s Mission. 

MEXICO. 

No important change has taken place in the politi- 
cal pro.spects of Mexico. The hnancial embarrass- 
ments of the country and the difficulty of arousing the 
.i><pG(^le to any efficient interest in public affairs, are 
represented as having discouraged Santa Anna in 
the projects of^hostility toward the United States, 
which he was understood to have brought into office, 
and he has been compelled to modify his policy es- 
sentially in these rcspcct.s. Judge Cunkling, the 
American Minister, in presenting his letters of recall, 
addressed the President at considerable length upon 
the recent history of Mexico. He said the example 
of the United States, in achieving their independ- 
ence and in establishing free institutions, had not 
hee% without its influence upon the people of Mexi- 
co. It was natural for them to covet like blessings 
for themselves and to seek their attainment by the 
same means ; and it was equally natural for us to 
wish tViem full success in the endeavor. For these 
reasons, Judge Conkling said, he had felt a lively in- 
terest in Mexican affairs, and had not felt it to be his 
duty to abstain from such friendly offices as might, 
without compromising the rights and dignity of his 
own country, tend to the proservation of peace and 
mutual friendship. During the last nine months 
Mexico had passed through one of the most gloomy 
periods of its history. Those who despaired of its 
fortunes, however, as the event proved, were lacking 
in just confidence. The^tendcncy toward disorgan- 


ization had been checked by the distinguished jurist 
who preceded Santa Ann%in office ; and the work 
had been completed by Santa Anna himself. If, in 
the exercise of the momentous responsibility devolv- 
ed upon him, he had se^n fit temporarily to resort to 
strong measures. Judge Conkling said it was because 
he knew that the suppression of the spirit of insub- 
ordination to lawful authority, so long prevalent in 
the country, was indispensable to the attainment of 
the ends at which he aimed. Government, however 
severe, is a less evil than anarchy ; and the extent 
to which it is necessary that individual freedom 
should be abridged and the civil ruler armed with 
coercive power, depends upon the circumstances of 
each individual case. But to whatever extent this 
necessity may exist, it is the part of wisdom volun- 
tmily to submit to it. It was this conviction which 
had reconciled the people of France to the arbitrary 
rule recently established in that country. It is only 
on account of its liabilitjTto abuse that we regard 
despotic power as so great an evil ; when its exer- 
cise is guided by wisdom, humanity and disinterest- 
edness, it ceases to be such. Unhappily, experience 
proves that its possession tends to obscure the judg- 
ment and pervert the moral sensibilities of its pos- 
sessor. That Santa Anna, while adhering from ne- 
cessity to the same sound principles by which he has 
hitherto been guided, would strive to guard against 
so great a misfortune. Judge Conkling said he well 
knew ; and he hoped he would be successful. Santa 
Anna, in reply to this flattering address, acknowl- 
edged the friendly spirit with which the departing 
Minister had discharged the duties of his office, and 
said that the success which had attended his eflforts 
in adjusting differences lietween the two countries, 
afforded ground to hope for an equally favorable re- 
sult to those which still remain for consideration. 
He begged him to assure the Government of the 
United States of the wishes which that of Mexico 
entertains to bind still more closely the friendly re- 
lations of the tw'o countries. The approbation ex- 
pressed of his administration wa.s specially grateful 
to him, as coming from one of the most respectable 
citizens of the freest republic in the world. In the 
expression of those sentiments, he said Judge Conk- 
ling had only paid him a tribute of justice, for he 
cherished no other aspirations or principles than 
those which* he had described with such skill and 
exactitude, and which constitute the hope of the 
Mexican nation. The desire of the people now w'as 
to establish public order on the basis of respect for 
authority and a perfect submission to law, without 
which supports the best political institutions are un- 
availing and the well being of the people impossible. 
He closed by expressing the warmest estimate of the 
character and abilities of the retiring Minister. 

^ SOUTH AMERICA. 

From Buenos A^res we learn that the war has been 
substantially closed, by the desertion to the other 
party of Urquiza’s squadron, which had been block- 
ading the, city under command of Commodore Coe, 
an American officer. This took place on the 21 st of 
June, and is said to have been the result of bribery. 
Commodore Coe was compelled to flee for safety 
from his mutinous crew, and took refuge on board 
the U. S. sloop-of-war Jamestown. Urquiza still 
maintained the siege, but with daily diminishing 
chances of success. A revolt had broken out in his 
own province, which would require hi? attention. 
General Pinto, President of the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives, and Governor of Buenos Ayres, died on 
the 28th of June : he was a man of marked ability 
and high character. The government remained in 
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the hands of the Ministen until a new election should Russian government. He urged strenuously the 
take place. ^ — In Venezvfia the revolution, which necessity of checking thf encroachments of Russia, 
^ for its object the overthrow of the government of and of maintaining the integrity of the Turkish Em- 
Monegas, was brought to a premature close on the pire, which he did not by any means consider as be- 
15th of July by a terrible earthquake, which destroy- ing in the decayed condition frequently ascribed to 
ed the city of Cumana, where the revolutionary it. He regarded the crossing of the Pnith as an in- 
troops had their head-quarters, about 600 of whom vasion of Turkey by Russia, and said that was the 
are said to have perished. The whole force im- time when England ought to have acted, in ‘order to 
mediately made their submission, and asked for show the Sultan that he was not without allies, 
succor. All the public buildings and nearly all the The Earl of Clarendon, in reply, still declined to 

private houses in Cumana were destroyed. From state the steps taken while negotiations were still 

the other South American States there is no intelli- in progress. He said, however, that the crossing of 
grnce of interest. the Pruth was unquestionably a violation of treaties, 

GREAT BRITAIN. which the Porte might justly regard as a canu belli; 

Parliament was prorogued on tl|je 20th of August: but the English and French governments had not 
the session thus closed has been protracted and la- advised the Sultan so to consider it, inasmuch as 
borious. It commenced on the 4th of November, th€*y were anxious to exhaust all possible efforts for 
1852, under the Derby and Disraeli administration, the preservation of peace. Austria, moreover, had 
The Queen’s speech, which was read by the Lord jusW at that point offered her mediation, which was 
Chancellor, congratulated Parliament on the remis- accepted, and the representatives of the principal 
sion and reduction of taxes which tended to cramp Powers were called together at Vienna. Austria 
the operations of trade and industry, and upon the then proposed to adopt as a basis a note which had 
fresh extension thus given to a system of beneficent originated with France, but with certain modifica- 
legislation. The buoyant state of the revenue and tions which were ajiproved in Ijondon and Paris, 
the steady progress of foreign trade fire cited as This note thus modified was sent to St. Petersburg 
proofs of the wisdom of the commercial policy now and Constantinople on the 2d of August ; and assur- 
firmly established, while the prosperity which per- anccs had been received that it was acceptable to 
vades the great trading and producing classes is the Emperor, as it would probably be also to the 
referred to as showing increased evidence of the Porte. These statements elicited congratulations 
enlarged comforts of the people. The bill passed from various quarters upon the prospects of peace, 
for the future government of India is spoken of as On the 16th, an interesting discussion of the subject 
being v^ll calculated to promote the improvement took place in the House of Commons. Lord John 
and weliarc of that country. With regard to the Russell gave a detailed exposition of the progress of 
serious misunderstanding which has recently arisen the controversy between Russia and Turkey, closing 
between Russia and the Ottoman Porte, it is said by repeating substantially the statements of the Earl 
that, “ acting in concert with her allies, and relying of Clarendon us to the present position of the ques- 
on the exertions of the Conference now assembled lion. The Emperor of Russia, he said, had given 
at Vienna, her Majp.sty has good reason to hope that his adhesion to the note agreed uj>on by the four 
an honorable arrangement will speedily be accom- Powers acting under the mediation of Austna. Sup- 
pi ishcd,” The termination of the war at the Cape posing Turkey also to give her assent, there would 
of Good Hope, and also of the war in Diirmah, is still remain the evacuation of the principalities to be 
announced as a subject of congratulation ; and her adjusted, as it wa.s quite evident that no settlement 
Majesty closes by saying that she contemplates with could be satisfactory which did not include the 
grateful satisfaction and thankfulness to Almighty immediate withdrawal of the Russian armies. He 
God the tranquillity which prevails throughout her thought there was a fair prospect that, without in- 
dominions, together with that peaceful industiy and volving Europe in hostilities, the independence 
obedience to the laws which ensure the welfare of and integrity of Turkey, which he had always said 
all classes of her subjects. Upon the close of the was a mam object with the British governmeQl’, 
speech, Parliament was prorogued until the 27th of would be secured. Mr. Layard, following in reply, 
October. In reply to a question as to the confidence thought there had been a gfeat lack pf energy and 
entertained by the goveniincnt concerning the evac- decision in these transactions. Russia had now 
nation of the Danubian provinces by the Russian gamed all she desired, by showing that she could 
armies. Lord Palmerston said it was believed that take possession of the Danubian principalities when- 
ihe Emperor, having that due regard for his honor ever she desired with impunity. The note prepared 
and character which every sovereign of a great coun- by Austna had, of course, been eagerly acceded to 
try must always be inspired by, would take the ear- by Russia ; and now if Turkey should decline it, 
best opportunity, after the settlement with Turkey, England must join Russia against her. Mr. Cobden 
and of hia own accord would makya merit of evac- made a sjieech, justifying the ministry for not having 
uatiiig the principalities without the slightest delay, plunged England into a war for the maintenance of 

The Eastern question was made the subject of re- Turkish independence, which, he said, had become 
mark in both Houses of Parliament several times an empty phrase. He thought the opinion was gain- 
before the adjournment ; but the ministry steadily ing ground that the Turks were intruders in Europe, 
declined giving any information as to the actual state and that a Mohammedan Power cbuld no longer be 
of the negotiations in regard to it. In the House of maintained there. The Christians were already 
Lords on the 8th of August, in. reply to questions three times as numerous as the Turks in that coun- 
from Lord Clanricarde, the Earl of Clarendon stated try, and they would prefer any Christian government 
that the immediate and complete evacuation of the to that of a Mohammedan. He ridiculed the idea of 
provinces by the Russian armies would be regarded going to war for the preservation of Turkish trade, 
as the sine qua non of any negotiations whatever, all of which, he said, was owing to Russian cn- 
On the 13th Lord Malmsbury made a long speech croachments. Lord Palmerston was not inclined 
upon the general subject, the object of which was to accept a defense of the Ministry urged on such 
to elicit from the Ministry a statement of the answer grounds, and made a sharp reply to Mr. Cobden, 
which had been made to the circular letters of the whose speech he characterised as a budget of incon- 
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siBtencies. He regarded the preservation of Turkey 
as not only desirable, but fs worth contending for, 
and did not at all believe in the theory of her inter- 
nal decay. So far from having gone backward with- 
in the last thirty years, Turkey had made more im- 
provements in social and morid concerns, and in re- 
ligious tolerance, than any other country. He hoped 
that Mr. Cobden*s views would not be any where i 
regarded as those on which the Government had 
acted. 

A report has recently been made in Parliament by 
a select committee upon the treaties for the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade. It states that in 1850 Great 
Britain had twenty -four treaties with civilized powers 
for the suppression of the traffic : of these ten give 
her the right of search and mixed courts, twelv§ give 
the right of search and national tribunals, and two, 
the United States and France, refuse the right of 
search, but agree to maintain a squadron on^the 
African coast. Great Britain had also forty-two 
treaties with African chiefs and princes. Since 
1850 she has closed two more with civilized govern- 
ments, and twenty-three with Africans, making an 
aggregate of eighty-nine treaties to suppress the 
trade. The Committee report that the trade would 
soon be extinguished if the Cuban market was closed, 
and think the present a good opportunity for a joint 
effort of Great Britain, France, and the United 
States, to put a stop to it. The report declares that 
history docs not record a more decided breach of 
national honor than has been established in this case 
against Spain. The Spanish Government had not 
only made the most solemn 'prbmises and engage- 
ments upon this subject, but had received since 1815 
sums of money in aid of it from the British Govern- 
ment amounting to not less than £400,000. And 
still the traffic has been continued, and that, too, 
directly and solely on account of the connivance and 
aid of the Spanish authorities. In Brazil it has been 
almost wholly discontinued — the importation of 
slaves, which exceeded 50,000 per annum previous 
to 1849, having fallen to 790 in 1850, and of these 
the greater part were seized by the government. In 
Cuba it. is notorious that slave-trading vessels are 
fitted out under the guns of Spanish men-of-war: 
that great facilities are afforded for the landing of 
negroes, and that, when once landed, all attempts to 
trace them are defeated : and that these abuses have 
increased just in proportion to the bribes accepted 
by the Cuban government, and shared by high official 
personages in Spain. The report suggests that from 
the abuse of the American flag trading to Havana, 
a more cordial co-operation on the part of the United 
States would materially aid the efforts made to abol- 
ish the trade in that quarter. Another Committee 
in the House of Commons has reported in favor of 
adopting the decimal system in the currency of the 
country. 

A suit was recently brought by the Secretary of 
the late Baroness von Beck, against George Daw- 
son, Esq., for false imprisonment. It may be recol- 
lected that the Baroness arrived in England as a 
Hungarian refugee — ^that she published an interest- 
ing book on Hungary, and received a good deal of 
attention in England on account of her alleged adven- 
tures. Mr. Dawson, who had been conspicuous as 
one of her patrons, supposing he had reason to dis- 
trust her statements, procured her arrest on charge 
of -obtaining subscriptions to her book on false pre- 
tenses— an allegation subsequently disproved. But 
her arrest and committal to a police cell, had such 
an effect upon her system, that she died tlie next 
day. Her Secretary, who was implicated in the 


charges and arrest, has since brought this suit for 
damages, and received af award of £800. — Among 
the recent deaths in England is that of Sir George 
Cockbum, who bore a prominent part in the last war 
between Great Britain and the United States, and 
who cm claim the undivided honor of having ordered 
the destruction of public property upon the capture 
of the city of Washington. It is recorded to his 
praise by English journalists that in this “ splendid 
achievment” he destroyed buildings and other prop- 
I city worth between two and three millions of pounds 
sterling. He died on the 19th of August, aged 82. 

AUSTRIA. 

The Austrian Government has addressed to the 
various courts a protest against the action of Captain 
Ingraham, of the U. S. corvette St. Louis ^ in the 
Bay of Smyrna. The protest states that Captain 
Ingraham threatened an Austrian brig with a hostile 
attack, leveling his guns against her and announcing 
that, if a certain individull, detained on board, were 
not surrendered to him at a certain hour, he would 
take him by force : and that this act of hostility was 
committed in a neutral port, the friend of the two 
nations. Citations are then made from Ytittel and 
from the Constitution of the United States to show 
that the right to make w'ar is necessarily, and by the 
very nature of that right, inherent m the sovereign 
power. By the Constitution of the United States, 
Congress alone has the right of declaring war, and 
in this respect the Constitution is in perfect har- 
mony with the public law of Europe. And this 
right, reserved for the supreme power of e^ state, 
would lie illusory if the commanders of na^ Ibrces 
or others were authorized to undertake acts of hos- 
tility against the ships or troops of another nation, 
without a special order from the supreme authority 
of their country, notified in the terms prescribed by 
I the law of nations. Quotations from Wheaton’s 
work on International Law, are also given to show 
that hostilities can not be fairly exercised within the 
lemtorial jurisdiction of a neutral state, and that 
Captain Ingraham was thus also guilty of a violation 
of international law, in having made his hostile de- 
monstration in the Bay of Smyrna. No mention is 
made in this document of any steps taken by Austria 
to obtain redress for her alleged wrongs, nor is any 
vindication attempted of the forcible seizure of M. 
Kozta, wh6 hud in his possession evidence of the 
protection of the American Government, by a band 
of men in a natural port, acting under the orders of 
the Austrian Consul. 

RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

Up to the time of closing this record no decisive 
intelligence had been received concerning the set- 
tlement of the difficulties pending between the Sultan 
and the Czar. The debates in the English Parlia- 
ment, which aA sketched under the appropriate head, 
embody the stat^of the question at the latest dates. 
The Four Powers had joined in a note, designed 
as the basis of a definitive settlement, and providing 
for the concession by the Ottoman Porte of all the 
demands of Russia, W making no provision for the 
evacuation by the troops of the latter of the Danub- 
ian principalities. The Czar is said to have promptly 
signified his acceptance of these terms ; but the 
reply of the* Sultan had not been received. It is 
hardly possible for him to refuse them, inasmuch as 
he would thereby expose himself to the hostility of 
the Four Powers which have prepared them for his 
acceptance. The issue of the whole affair seems 
likely to afford renewed evidence of the decay and 
imbecility of the Turkish empire, and to involve the 
permanent loss of the Danubian provinces. 





¥ HAT is science ? We have waited in 

vain to find this question discussed in some of 
those scientific conventions and teachers’ associa- 
tions which are beginning to be the order of the day. 
The inquiiy is an eminently practical one, although 
Its thorough examination may involve some theoret- 
ical reasoning. It is directly connected with the 
subject of right education, and that order of thought 
which education should ever set forth as the highest 
aim of human life. 

The topic is suggested to us in reading the pro- 
ceedings of the late annual gathering of savans in a 
neighboring city, with whose most interesting dis- 
cussions our newspapers were so largely occupied. 
Notwithstanding the appa^nt tone of our introduc- i 
tory remarks, nothing is farther from our intention 
than to disparage the real merits of such conventions. 
What a contrast do they present to the political 
caucus, the fanatical gatherings for radical reform, 
the conventions for reviling the Church and the 
Scriptures, and for clamorously demanrling all sorts 
of male and female rights ? It is indeed refreshing 
to turn from them to these assemblages of thoughtful 
minds calmly yet earnestly engaged in examining 
some of the most interesting problems presented to 
us in the natural world. It is a redeeming trait in 
the character of our bustling, money-making, util- 
itariau||||e. I’hcre is, too, something admirable in 
the spHr that generally characterizes such bodies. 
The calm spectator of their proceedings docs indeed 
discover some manifestations of the lower human 
nature. There is the appearance of scientific rivalry ; 
there is a jealous magnifying of individual pursuits ; 
there now and then disclose themselves symptoms 
of sect or party feeing connected with those highest 
questions of morals and theology into which natural 
science inevitably runs. Uut along with all this, and 
alxivc all this, appear that delightful courtesy, that 
high refinement of thought, that pure brotherhood of 
feeling, which come especially from such pursuits, 
and manifest themselves among men just in propor- 
tion as the objects of their inquiry are removed from 
the immediate selfish interests of common life, or 
the still lower motives of common political ambition. 
There is emulation ; there is personal rivalry ; but it 
is of a far nobler kind than that which appears in 
the piditical arena. There is zeal ; there is excite- 
ment;, there is that intense interest in scientific 
questions which none but scientific men can rightly 
appreciate ; but there is no fanaticism, none of that 
strange feeling through which the most intense self- 
ishness of opinion (and no selfishness is ever more 
intense) often imposes upon itself uftlcr the name 
of philanthropy, and with a vehemence of expression 
as diabolonian in its spirit as it is professedly angelic 
in its aims. 

By such meetings for the investigation and discus- 
sion of scientific questions, human nature is ennobled. 

It IS elevated to a higher region, and seems to 
breathe, for a season, a clearer and a purer atmo- 
sphere. Success to these conventions ,^we say, and 
may the increasing numbers, and growing interest, 
at every recurring annual period bear testimony to 
rtie fact, that there is springing up among us a feel- 
ing and a life of a higher order than -the political, 
and a higher interest in the universe than ever comes 
alone from the commercial or the merely economical. 

And yet we have a few charges to exhibit against 
them. They are not as broad or catholic as they 


ought to be. They confine themselves to too narrow 
a line of thought. In other words, they unnecessarily 
and illogically restrict the term science to a vejy 
small share of its true meaning, if they do not alto- 
gether pervert it. 

Every thoughtful man who carefully examines 
these very inicresting debates, as they have been so 
faithfully given in the reports of the press, must 
have observed how almost exclusively physical are 
the questions presented, and not merely physical, 

I but i^ a very great measure confined to that lower 
I department of physics to which we justly give the 
I name of natural history. Nor is this a mere verbal 
I distinction. It has come down to us from the earliest 
days of philosophy — having been establishc'd, if not 
first given, by Aristotle, than whom no thinker was 
ever more unerring in determining the boundaries 
of ideas, and the true limits of different departments 
of knowledge. 

Facts alone can never make science. Neither 
can that which is somewhat higher, or the mere 
classification of facts, ever of itself rise to this dig- 
nity ; although it may be a necessary preparation for 
It in some respects, and therefore entitled to be en- 
rolled among the lower yet useful auxiliaries to the 
scientific family. The most accurate description 
of a plant, of a bird, of a fish, or a mineral, is not 
science. It is onl;^ an enumeration of facts. It 
is yet only historia and not scientia. So also the 
most ingenious classification, or arrangement, of 
such facts, is not science, because it has not yet 
risen to the dignity of a law. It may be only the 
most convenient order under which we group the 
notices of the senses, like the order of books in a 
I library, or of minerals in a cabinet, yet still sug- 
gestive of no living formative power, nor linking 
! Itself with any idea which, whether previously 
brought out or not, the soul recognizes as belonging 
to Its own stores, and connected, in its elementary 
roots, with all necessary truth. 

Thus may we say by way of illustration — the 
number, shape, and position of the fins in a fish, the 
varieties and orders of its scales, the arrangement 
of stamens in a plant, the shape of its leaves, 
number and position of the bones cif an animal, the 
observed phenomena of aerMites, thg varieties in 
the appearances of clouds, the direction of winds, 
the annual appearance of birds, &c. — all these may 
be very useful preparations for science, but they are 
not science itself. As facts they no more constitute 
science than the order and number of paving stones 
in the streets, or of tiles upon the house-tops. Nei- 
ther do they become science by being classified, or 
by being observed in a certain order of sequence. 
This may be done to some extent w'ith almost any 
kind of external things which no one thinks of mak- 
ing the subjects of scientific analysis. Such ar- 
rangement, or such order of sequences, may be the 
mind’s own artificial if not arbitrary arrimgement, or 
the mind’s own order of sequence, rejecting certain 
facts while adopting others, and thus bringing all 
that are so grouped together under the appearance 
of law. And yet there may be nothing in all this 
that unites itself with the soul’s own necessaiy 
thinking, so as to suggest that conception of the 
necessary and the universal which is inseparable 
from the idea of science, and without which knowl- 
edge can never rise above sense and memory. 
With many scientific men, se called, law is but an- 
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other name for priicraliz&tion. It is not the cause 
but the efiect of phenomena. It is not the expres- 
sion of tlie thought of mifld, finite or infinite, and 
thus a living encigy distinct from the facts,, but 
merely an order of events. By the same dead pro- 
cess, they might just as well make language a gen- 
eralization from letters and syllables, and the thought 
which speech conveys, but the summation of series 
of aerial undulations. 

But again — laws themselves may be regarded as 
facts, and thus grouped into higher classifications 
suggestive of higher laws, and so on until the mind 
reaches out to some great principle or law of laws, 
uniting not only all facts, but all departments of sci- 
ence, all philosophy, in short, all thinking, into a 
catholic unity, which is fully believed andi acted 
upon as an article of scientific and philosophical 
faith, even though never reached, or expected to be 
reached, by any scientific induction. It is a faith 
which goes beyond sense, or any knowledge which i 
is but a generalizing and classifying of the facts of | 
sense. It is to this unity all true science tends; 
and it is alone as it has this direction and this spirit 
that it deserves the name. The thought is not the 
result of experiment or induction, although there is 
an exquisite delight as we find it ever confirmed by 
these collateral testimonies. It is in the soul itself, 
and all genuine science is but the effort to realize 
this pure spiritual idea. In other words, all /aw, 
truly such, arc ideas — yea, our own ideas, expressed 
in nature. It is with exceeding joy we find them 
WTitten there. But this, instead of showing that 
they come alone from the inductions of sense, proves 
just the contrary. They must have somehow' liecn 
in our own souls before we read them in the book, 
or it would have forever remained to us the dead let- 
ter of a foreign tongue. 

There is something higher, then, than even the 
study of laws, which may be regarded as being them- 
selves but a higher order of facts. There arc three 
degrees, and tlie science that would tarry in the 
second must be pronounced spurious as well as that 
trivial knowledge which finds its satisfaction in the 
first. There are facts, laws, principles. By the 
latter are meant those thoughts of the universal mind 
of which the second may be regarded as the wnrds^ 
and the first the letters through which they arc artic- 
ulated. There is an intense interest in the question 
^What is it? — its class, its order, its outw'ard de- 
scription, and hence ifs scientific name ? There is 
a higher interest in the question — IIow is it? — its 
law, its cause, its effect, its outward energizing life? 
There is a still higher interest in the inquiry — Why 
is it? — why is it so in itself? Why is it so in its 
lelations to other things? Why is it so in its rela- 
tion to the Great Whole, of which, however minute 
it may be, it forms a necessary part? Above all, 
Why is that Great Whole itself whose ground, end, 
or destiny is the ultimate inquiry which makes the 
reaA value of every low'er question ? 

It may be thought that we have indulged in too 
abstract a vein of speculation for our present theme ; 
but it was necessary for the practical uses to which 
we proceed to apply it. It is this mode of thinking, 
we have so imperfectly sketched, that brings in the 
moral and theological as those upper departments 
of scientific inquiry which give interest and value 
to all below. Cut off from this, natural science is 
but a valley of dead bone^T, such as the prophet saw- 
in vision, “very many and exceeding dry.” We 
may see how one bone fits to another, but without 
the fiesb and sinews oi a higher life, the meaning of 
the whole, and of the jiarts in their relation to the 


whole, is an insolvable enigma. Science resting 
here is absolutely darker than ignorance, inasmuch 
as its light serves only tli show us its own horrors. 
Its vast and stupendous revelations become actually 
terrific in their awful unmeaningness. 

The charge, then, we have to make against our 
scientific conventions is, that they confine them- 
selves too much to the mere physical aspect of 
things, and to merely physical questions. Whether 
this is from designed arrangement, or has resulted 
from the fact that physical queries present the first, 
and, in most respects, the easiest objects of inquiry, 
it would be difficult to decide. In reading their pro- 
ceedings, however, one would justly conclude that 
they regarded the term Science as wholly confined 
to the physical, and even to that lower department 
of it, which we have styled natural history. Moral, 
theological, and political science are treated as 
though they hardly deserved the name. Now, there 
is certainly something pemarkable in the fact that 
this very department of natural history was the one 
to w’hioh the master-thinker of the ancient world, the 
mind from whom has been derived almost all our 
scientific and philosophical technology, refused to 
give the name at all. Although it was a field of knowl- 
edge in w-hich he himself greatly excelled, and in 
which he has given the outlihes that have been filled 
up by subsequent inquirers, yet he would not call it 
science. Nothing with him was truly such but that 
which in .some way connected itself with the iini- 
veraally, the necessarily true. The same logical 
definition w-as maintained by all philosophic minds 
until the modern perversions. Phi'sics not in- 
deed excluded, but it came in only by viirowof such 
connection as could be shown between it and higher 
or more catholic truth. 

There arc departments of science, with all rever- 
ence be it said, that God himself can not change. 
As we have hinted in a previous number of our Edi- 
tor’s Table on the subject of Education, and would 
express here more in full, there may be in each in- 
habited world a different botany — different not only 
in its individual species, but in its laws and classi- 
fications ; there may be a different geology, a differ- 
ent ichthyologj-, in w'hieh all the science of an Agjus- 
siz would be out of date, and all its laws a dead 
letter; there may be a different mineralogy, a differ- 
ent choni^ology, a different entomology, a different 
chemistry even, having different elements, differ- 
ent affinities, different molceulai and atomic com- 
binations. But we affirm, with all confidence, w-e 
know it of a certainty, we can not be mistaken, for 
it is the voice of the universal rea.son speaking in 
us, as in every man, when we say, that in all worlds 
of rational beings, in all worlds ever seen by the 
telescope, or imagini'd by the mind, in all worlds 
that have bcc^, or shalL or can exist, there must be 
the same geometry, ana that, too, in its fundamental 
order of tniths^kthc same unchangeable science of 
numbers, the same doctrine of force, the same 
axioms of universal physics, the same psychology, 
the same laws of thinking, the same principles of its 
manifestation in language, whatever be the modes 
of outward physical expression, the same logic, with 
the same figures and modes, the same grammar, with 
substantially the same parts of speech, the same 
music wherever there are ears to perceive its tones 
or souls to feel the harmony of its mathematical ra- 
tios, the same principles of art, the same ideas of 
the beautifuf, the just, the good, the same ethics, 
the same true religion, the same theology, and, in a 
word, the same alisolute, universal, and necessary 
philosophy of all being. In the firs: of these two 
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classcB of sciences, we hold communion with all 
who possess like faculties of sense, and dwell in 
the same accessible loAlitics ; in the second, our' 
fellowship is with all thinking rationality throughout 
the possible or conceivable universe. 

But even as regards the physical world — our phys- 
ical world— we may fairly say that there is not in 
these conventions a sufficiency of what may be styled 
the cosmkal vieWf or such a consideration of uni- 
versal nature as is presented by Humboldt, who 
stands almost alone among moderns in his noble at- 
tempt to impart to physical science more of this 
catholic character. Is it that there is something in 
the minute subdivision of knowledge unfavorable to 
such an aspect ? Is it that the mind is so led to re- 
gard every thing in parts and fragments, and to be 
so taken up with the fitting and adaptation of par- 
ticular links, as to be incapable of taking those 
views which connect themselves with the whole 
chain ? And is not thisj|^oo much the case with a 
great deal of what is now culled science ? Each 
naturalist has his bone, his fungus, iiis mineral, 
his shell, his fin, or his scale ; some can do nothing 
but peer into strata ; some rake among fossils until 
their very souls become fossilized, and the mere 
dead classification contents them without a thought 
of any thing beyond. * Even astronomical investiga- 
tions are often pursued in the same spirit, and the 
discovery of some worthless comet, or worthless 
comet’s tail, has more charms for a certain order of 
minds than cvcmi the realization of the Pythagorean 
music of the splieres. By such narrowing influences 
the so^ is kept from those cosmical views, even of 
the world’s ph> steal origin and destiny which have 
had so deep an interest for men of far less science — 
if we employ the term in reference to the number 
and extent of its details rather than the wide range 
of Its aims and principles. 

It IS certainly a striking fact, that no times were 
ever more noted for cosmical questions than the 
earliest ages of philosophy. In their ignorance of 
seientifie minuti®, the mind seemed actually to have 
more freedom for thinking uiion the universe as a 
whole , and hence some of those far-reaching a pri- 
on Mews of the old schools to which the most 
striking Iheoiies of modern science are but making 
an approximation. I’hey called the world Kosmos — 
the order, the heauty, the harmony. Thgy were ever 
asking, came it? lloiv came it? Why was 
It? Had It a bcgiiiiiing? Would it ever have an 
end? What were its or elementary sub- 

stances ? W^Te they one or many ? Were the worlds 
infinite ? W'as the universe an everlasting flux and 
reflux, in which all forms were but manifestations 
of one eternal, material substance ? or w'as its be- 
ginning, Its continuance, and its termination, de- 
pendent on a spirituality older tl^n the birth of 
nature, and which should survive its dissolution? 
The thoughtful souls, from Abrahjin down to Plato, 
had far more interest in such inquiries than they 
would have felt in the discovery of an eighth or ninth 
planet, or in calculating the exact eccentricities of 
tlie orbits of its satellites. 

Far be it from us to underrate the exceeding ac- 
curacy of modern science, or detract from its true 
value. It may be all the better as preparatory to 
more universal views in some future stage of sci- 
entific inquiry, to which all this collection of accu- 
rate material is the necc.ssary introduction. But at 
present we have great reason to fear the effect on 
very many students of natural science is to narrow 
and contract, rather than expand the mind. In these 
piece-meal views of nature, this disintegration of 


the universe, as it wefe, or the giving it out, like 
some public work, to thousands of jobbers, contract- 
ors and Bub-contractorl in every department, where 
the minute inquiry compels the use of microscopic 
glasses which shut out all other objects of vision — in 
dl this, we say, there is danger that such devotees 
may lose sight of the greater relations, not only of 
the parts to each other, but of the parts to the whole 
in respect to its origin, continuance,' ahd destiny. 
We feel the stronger in this position, because it is 
the very danger apprehended by one of the greatest 
naturalists of the day. Even Auguste Comte ex- 
presses a fear lest the exceeding detail of modem 
experimental inquiry, or the lauded Baconianism of 
our period, may blind the mind to what he would 
calk the philosophy of science in distinction from 
science itself. 

Comte has reference in this solely to the physical 
world — for he acknowledges no other — and its phys- 
ic&l unity. But when we take it in connection with 
the moral and the theological, there is a still greater 
absurdity, and a still greater defect. There are men 
whose mental vision has become so exceedingly nar- 
row in what they call their scientific pursuits, that 
they can not even conceive of there being any such 
thing as science in the departments we have just 
named. That is the region of dogmas, of moral and 
theological dogmas, and they wish to meddle with 
j nothing so unscientific as all that. They talk very 
much in the style of the theologians of the West- 
minster Review. With these a crucified Redeemer, 
so loving mankind as to pour out his heart’s blood as 
an expiation for human sins, is a sapless and fossil 
dogma ; the belief, on the other hand, that Christ and 
Christianity arc the “ fusion of the Hebrew person- 
ality and the Hellenic impersonality,” this is no 
dogma at all, but a fresh and vigorous faith, possessed 
of wondrous vitality, and a wondrous power to move 
and melt the hardened souls of men. So is it with the 
naturalist of a certain order. The dread disclosures of 
revelation respecting the mural destiny of man, and 
the connection therewith of all the subordinate phys- 
ical creations of our world, is a theological tenet, 
forsooth ; and that, in his estimation, is enough to 
shut It out from the v^hole field of philosophical in- 
quiry. He has something far higher and better. He 
reads us a long paper on the discovciy of a fish with- 
out any ventral fins ; and that, he says, is science ; 
that is philosophy ; that is truth w<irth knowing, lind 
ill comjianson with which 4!! dogmas of a fossil 
theology are fit only for the Sunday school or the 
nuraery. 

Even in what is called the study of “ final causes,” 
where there is supposed to be some patronizing ac- 
knowledgment of theological truth, there is mani- 
fested the same narrow naturalizing spirit. Much is 
sometimes said about proofs of divine wisdom, for 
which, it i^ supposed, the clergyman and the theo- 
logian ought to be very grateful to the scientific 
savan. But examine these discoveries, and it will 
be found that they almost invariably terminate, juai 
as they arose — in the natural. It is only, os we have 
said, the fitting of link to link, without any light that 
may lead to the disclosure cither of that to which the 
physical chain is fastened, or of that w'hich it is 
meant to uphold. It shows us how admirably the 
ventral and dorsal articulations of the reptile are 
adapted to crawding; nature has indeed exhibited 
wondrous wisdom here^ but why the reptile with its 
venoraed fang ? It shows us that by such a process 
of physical causes the vegetable and the aiiima) ar- 
rive at their physical perfection, and by such a pro- 
cess they decay and die. Eveo' thing seems adapted 
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to produce the result apparently intended. But why 
intended? What is the design of these designs? 
Why is there so much evil, so much death ? Why 
is there any evil, or any death in our world ? Strange 
that they who ignore all such questions under the 
foolish change of their being unscientific dogmas, can 
not see how unsatisfactory without them is all their 
science, and how egregiously they themselves are 
trifling. They are, in fact, the dogmatists. They are 
the men who make ultimate truths of no scientific 
value, while they rest on dead facts, or dead laws, 
having no seen connection with man’s spiritual des- 
tiny, and, therefore, for the human soul possessed of 
no real vitality. 

Such science is as heartless as it is unphilo- 
sophical. It is equally destitute of social aft of 
moral and theological affinities. The bowed back 
of the heavy-burdened laborer may furnish an admir- 
able subject for a physiological lecturer. Here is 
indeed a rich storehouse of physical' adaptations. 
What artistic skill is exhibited in that spinal marrow ! 
How admirably is that spinal bone, with all its ver- 
tebras, contrived for the support and carrying of bur- 
dens ! But why the burden, why the toil ? Physi- 
ology will tell us why the bone, why the muscle, 
why the joint and socket — ^but why the man himself, 
and why his heavy load? and above all, why are 
such immense numbers of the race doomed to bear 
such heavy loads during the whole period of their 
earthly existence ? Some dogma is wanting here 
which physics alone can never furnish, but without 
which natural science has neither interest nor mean- 
ing- ‘ " 

It may, perhaps, be said that we do not rightly dis- 
criminate. They are not insensible to the importance 
of higher views, and the existence of higher science ; 
but their business is with the natural. There would 
l>e justice in the defense, if so many did not write 
and speak as though the name science embraced only 
their own physical inquiries, to the ignoring of so 
many other departments of knowledge. This one- 
sided estimate has also an injurious and narrowing 
effect on the cause of education ; and this furnishes 
the main reason why we have chosen it for our pres- 
ent theme. A right view of the whole field of knowl- 
edge is the only means of estimating aright the com- 
parative value of different departments of truth, and 
is of more importance in a system of mental culture 
thw any accumulation of facts in which there is 
more regard to the quantity than to the quality of 
the science acquired. 

i— 

(Eititor’s Cjiair. 

O UR Easy-Chair has one advantage which you 
may not have remarked. Sitting in it quietly and 
surveying the world, we make observations upon 
life^nd society that can not get into print and to 
your eyes until some time after the occasion is past. 
Thus we sit here chewing the cud of experience. 
This tropical summer day, for instance, w'hen we 
avoid dogs and seek the shade, will be discussed 
with you under an October sun. In the great whirl 
of life which carries us all forward so rapidly, it 
will be to you, remembering reader, when your eye 
falls upon this page, as far away as some sunny isle 
of the equator to a mariner who has already reached 
the cooler latitudes. The summer will shine again 
for you in this chance record. A lounge in sur Chair 
will be a moment of the I^ndian summer — the summer 
of St. Martin, as the French peasants call it, for 
some reason which we ghould be glad if you would 


impart. In so swift a life as ours, this is an ines- 
timable advantage. For if we lost something of 
the charm in the momenVof its passing, we shall 
renew it, and more richly, in these pages of remin- 
iscence. It surely would be a pleasant reward of 
our labor, if you should look forward to your monthly 
rest in our Chair, as to a vivid reproduction of the 
most interesting topics of two months since. So 
would that rest be no Lethean sleep, but the re- 
touching of a picture which had just begun to fade. 


As, for instance : 

We are in town, and you are at the sea-side, to- 
day, or among the hills : somewhere, at least, in 
sight of woods and waters. The weather is, as the 
Parisians say, ** of a heat.” The city in summer is 
a region as unknow'n to you as the summit of Chim- 
borazo. 

We wedge our way wearily through the crowds 
that swarm Broadway. Hi is the same street; at 
least our eyes assure us that it is so. But we do 
not feel it. There are the houses, the shops, the 
omnibuses. Here is Stewart’s, there is the St. 
Nicholas, beyond is Grace Church. The Metro- 
politan has not gone out of towm. and a St. Denis is 
too aristocratic for any republican watering-place. 
Our longing is mocked by this patch of a park, and 
the plashing fountains torture us with their elfisK 
laughter. The same old objects are here. Would 
that it rained, that music might cease in Barnum’s 
balcony ! Why is it not the same Broadway ? Be- 
cause, although the houses have not gone away, the 
people have. We arc almost overborne by the press 
of the throng, but nobody is in town.” 

— “My dear Frank, where are you from ?” 

“Just from Newport — winging up to West Point 
for a day — then on for a dash at Lake George, and a 
taste of Niagara — Good-by — ^great hurry — nobody in 
town.” 

I And a mighty stream separates us; andErank’s 
I figure is instantly lost in the undulating crowd. 

I “No,” we muse sorrowfully, knocked, m our 
reverie, by a hundred ellxiws a minute, “ it’s too true, 
there’s nobody in town,” and our reflections suddenly 
end by our being bumped against some substantial 
dame proceeding like a Dutch East Indiaman under 
full sail, and — meanwhile, begging a pardon, which 
is indignantly granted, for a collision made unavoid- 
able by the crowd — 

— It is an old club man who nods at us surprised. 

“ You in town ?” he says, “ en route from Saratoga, 
I suppose — off this afternoon ? Sorry the rules of 
the * Union’ don’t allow me to ask you to dinner. 
Must be so very stupid for you, for nobody’s in 

tOWTl.” 

And we are incontinently jostled against each 
other by the rm'e passers-by. 

— Here in the door of the Now York Hotel stands 
brilliant Jem, of old College days, now a staid family 
man in the country. We are glad to see him ; sorry, 
however, that he should have come to the city at this 
moment, since nobody’s in town. 

“ By the o* poUoi” answers the once brilliant 
Jem, his classical oaths refreshed in memoiy by oui 
sudden apparition, “look at this swarm of pedes- 
tnans, and horses, and chariots. If .this is nobody, 
when, in the name of John Rogers,* is there some- 
body in town ?” 

It is impossible to explain to Jem. He can not 
tell whether there is any body in town, or not. He 
comes from the country, and to countr>' eyes a man 

* Smithfleld Martyr, and iktber of many cliildrcn.— 
Vuie Fox's Book qf Martyrs. 
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is a man and a woman a woman, in Broadway as 
well as on the tump^e. It is only the eye sharp- 
ened by much sly city -practice that can at once de- 
termine whether a given anybody is somebody or 
nobody. 

Let us pause a moment at Stewart’s. Probably 
wc want some silk gloves ; at least the once brilliant 
Jem would like to see so famous a lion. He has no 
longer the vanity of covering his red knobs with 
dove-colored and ashes-of-roses kid, but he would 
like to see a field-day of fashionable shopping. The 
great palace is deserted. Positively the cloths are 
spread over the goods in many of the departments, 
as if it were night or Sunday. An air of languor 
pervades the domain of muslin and of lace ; and the 
idle clerks hang listlessly upon stools, dreaming of 
** Ocean-halls” and other realms of fairy. 

" Where is the business done ?” demands the 
once brilliant Jem, with indignant animation. 

“ At these very cotHiters, Jem ; but it is the mo- 
ment of low-tide. All the business has ebbed away 
with the buyers. Stewart’s is desolate, for there’s 
nobody in town.” 

He glances incredulously through the ample doom 
and windows at the ceaseless stream of people that 
pours along the walks, and at the inextricable snarls 
of carriages between. To our country friend. New 
York is fuller than he has ever seen jt. But he be- 
gins to feel that tht^re is some truth in our mysterious 
remark that there’s nobody in town. 

And yet of the seven (?) hundred thousand inhab- 
itants of the city how many thousands are probably 
away ? How inapprcciahle ihc nuinlicr compared 
with the groat mass ; and how much more than sup- 
plied by the throng of striuiijers that pours along 
every railway and watery avenue to this great reser- 
voir of human life. Not\^ ilhslanding which wc use 
words very intelligible when wc say that there is 
noliody in towm. 

In truth, it i.s the town itself which has gone out 
of town. It IS that mysterious circle within the cir- 
cle, of which we read so much m the old English 
novels and plays — that class for which the others 
seemed to exist ; that class which came to the play- 
house and went to court in laced coats and bag-w'igs, 
tliat gamed and drank in the taverns, and carried 
small-sw'ords, to let out upon the pavement, with ex- 
pedition and ease, whatever caitiff plebeian blood 
might chance to come between the wind and its no- 
bility. In fact, by a singular perversion of terms, 
“ the town,” which means distinctively the aggrega- 
tion of enterprise and industry, grew in those days 
to mean that part of the town which was neither en- 
terprising nor industrious ! Lucus a Turn lucendo. 

But this was, of course, the promenading part and 
the shopping part. These w'crc they who drive in 
stately carriages with pompous lii^ries. These were 
they who haunted the Stewart’/ of those old times ; 
and departed, not as with us in June, but in August 
and September, to the country and the sea-shorc. 
Moderate people, who could not gOf whom the stem 
necessities of life held fast in London, could at least 
play go. They could solemnly close the front shut- 
ters, and let the door-knob go rusty, and spiders spin 
undisturbed among the front blinds^while the family 
found their Brighton and Leamington, their Gemian 
Spas and Continental relaxation and seclusion— in 
the back-yard. Vainly the importunate stranger in 
town thundered at the front door. The unheeding 
family in a supposititious rural retreat, could fancy 
that civic roar the cooing of pigeons or the bleating 
of lambs in green pastures. The servant could be 
dispatched to open the door, and reply, with ill-con- 
VoL. VII.-^No. 41 .— Yy 


cealed surprise at the suspicion of the family’s pres- 
ence in town, thab the ^use had been closed for 
weeks, and the family away — ^be believes “ upon the 
Continent” — the admirable servant !— while some too 
curious daughter of the house surreptitiously sur- 
veyed, through the half-opened blinds of an upper 
chamber, the retiring footsteps of the abashed stran- 
ger, who withdrew, grieved to have touched the finer 
feelings of a flunkey by implying that “ his family” 
could be nearer town than the Pyrenees or the Baths 
of Lucca ! 

This was ** the town” of the old English days.; 
and its character and influence may be inferred from 
the shabby imitations of it, which are the constant 
butt of the^nglish humorists for the last two centu- 
ries. When certain faces faded from the Park, from 
the Mall, and from the Club-windows, then it was 
understood that the game of life had shifted for a 
season from the city — Parliament had adjourned— 
lords and ladies had retired to their country seats 
and shooting : there was nobody in town. Yet Lon- 
don was as crammed and criminal as ever. 

Wc shall not draw any parallel ; only, as to-ds^' 
we saunter idly along Broadway, looking in vain for 
the faces which are so familiar upon these walks— 
among which your own, dear sir, is most distinct!}' 
remembered — we arc reminded of those old stories. 
And as wc say to Jem, that notwithstanding the 
crowd which constantly buffets and impedes ua, 

“ there’s noliody in town,” we arc glad to know that if 
we retain the same old term, its significance is dif- 
ferent; that w^th^us “the town,” although it does 
comprise the promcnaders and those who drive m 
pretty ean'iages w ith gentle liveries, does yet signify 
not merely a class inheriting luxury and sloth, but 
one which may well claim to be, in the best sense, 

“ the town,” by virtue of n'prescnting the prosperous 
results of enterprise and industry. 

Therefore it is that wc are not angry at the last 
flash of the once brilliant Jem, who steps up to the 
office of the “ New York,” and announces his depart- 
ure for Newport, then turns to us with an unpleasant 
sneer, and says ; 

“ It’s probably very true that there is nobody in 
town, but” — (and he glances at the crovyds of busy 
people constantly passing) — “ but the city can easily 
spare nobody^ since all the somehothet remain.” 

Wc take affectionate leave of Jem, convinced that 
the fresh salt air will do^liim great good. 

— ■ • 

Thebe is one subject of summer contemplation 
in the social sphere which you may have disregarded 
at the time, and be glad to have now recalled to you. 

It is the summer toilet of our young male friends, 
both in the city and at all the pleasant resorts. In 
the proportion that the physique of Young America 
diminishes, its clothes charge. The spindles, which 
have so long done laborious duty in the dance and 
promenade as legs, are now more amply draped. 
The youths who returned from Paris in the spring 
startled “ the town” by the looseness of their trow s- 
ers ; “ the town” being more agitated by such loose- 
ness than by that of morals. Ine recipe for a proper 
summer coal prescribes as much cloth for the sleeves ^ 
as was lately required for the whole garment. The 
beaux are emulous of the hanging sleeves of the 
belles. Cynical Jem says, he wonders they have so 
long delayed follow'iitg such a fascinating lead. Hr* 
declares that he awaits the moment when a subtle 
sense of propriety shall teach them that they are 
effeminate enough to assume the skirts also! it 
will be a singular exposure when, some day, one of 
Uis small men in large eSats is caught and submitted 
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to the micioscope of philosophical analysis. If the 
eye of any such falls here, 'willF be not heed a word 
of warning 7 

Sit down in our Chair for a moment, young man, 
and review your career during the last summer. 
Figure yourself to yourself as you have appeared at 
breakfast, at dinner, and in the dance. Have you 
pleased those whom you truly wish to gratify 7 or 
have you been content to dazzle the eye and fancy 
of a girl, giddy as yourself? Do you really suppose 
that men, manly men, solid and sensible men, think 
you the more manly because you have slipped olT 
here and there, into places that may not be named, 
for the purpose of gaming, or drinking, or ibr any 
other puipose? It is the most fatal of* your m»j)y 
mistakes. Older men who are weak enough to go 
with you, are strong enough to laugh at you : and 
they who do not despise you, pity you. 

This, you tliink, has nothing to do with your 
dress; and yet it has much to do with it, if you 
should chance to observe that change of dress often 
corresponds with that of morals and manners. No 
man who is not a dandy at heart, dresses like a 
dandy. And you may be sure whenever you pass a 
fop in Broadway, or encounter him at Saratoga, 
Cape May, or Newport, that he is not a gentleman 
nor a nobleman. It is a melancholy fact that the 
young American depends more, for social effect, 
upon his dress, than u|>on his address — ^more upon 
the cents in his pocket than the sense in his 
head. Thomas Carlyle once wrote a book called 
Sartor Resartus, or the Tailor Sewed Over, in which 
he lays down the doctrine that dress is the manifes- 
tation of the man. Show me a man’s dress, says 
this philosopher, and 1 will show you the man. 
Would you submit to the scrutiny ? For, you undcr- 
«tand, the last coat-pattern, though it were the very 
^Moudest,” would not impose upon him. If the 
dress spelt f-o-p, to his critical eye, his mouth 
would proclaim fop. 

You are not afraid of Mr. Thomas Carlyle ? Of 
course you are not. But, if you remember that 
whenever and wherever you appear there are many 
Mr. Carlyles watching you — that every manly mind 
is observing you with sorrow, entirely undazzlc'd 
by the elegant neglige of your costume and man- 
ner, you will, perhaps, be as willing to cultivate the 
esteefn of sensible men, as you are now anxious to 
secure the astonishment of foolish ones. 

Sit a moment Hhis cool autumn day, and recon- 
sider this matter of the toilet. Cravats, after all, 
ore temporal, and the fashion of coats passes away. 


Now that the first shock of delighted surprise at 
our neighborhood to Europe which steam has cre- 
ated, is past, we do not so curiously observe the 
results -of that neighlmrhood and intimacy. One of 
the pleiMuntest that falls under our observation in 
iho d.iyrwhen the city is in the country, is the 
4 'rcaior number of little street-bands of music. There 
IS a Puritan prejudice against hand-organs, which 
scenns lo us very pnphilosophical, and which — in 
regard to the muses — is strictly treasonable. For 
those instruments refresh the forms of popular mel- 
ody in the mind, and do more than any other ten 
combined causes for the fame of the musical com- 
poser. When Auber produces an opera in Paris, 
it is 'heard by two or three thousand persons the 
first night, possibly — and by seven or eight thou- 
ssnd, during the first wee^. But by that time it is 
brought home to the ears and hearts of all Paris, by 
the melodious messengers^ihat cling to the necks of 
.itinerant Italians; and by the thiid week, Paris 


hums and sings the opera on the Boulevards, in the 
Champs Elys^es, in sll the g^Uens and the theatres ; 
and when an old song in the vaudeville is sung to a 
new tune, every body knows that the tune is from 
Auber’s last — thanks to the hand-organ ! 

So, also, in Naples. You lie (hdf-dreaming, we 
should say, if life were not all dreamy in Naples) 
and along the Chiaja, and sulla Marinelhiy that is, 
upon the shore of the bay, and by the harbor, you 
hear the hand-organs playing all night long ; and the 
lazzaroni singing with them the barcaroles which 
seem to be bom of the wave’s melody and motion. 
There is a romantic friend of ours who was many 
years in Naples, and is enamored of Italian life. 
He relates that often as he sits in his office — a dull, 
dim, dusty room, in the attic of one of the old Nas- 
sau-street houses — ^he sometimes hears afar off the 
sound of a hand-organ, playing some tunc once 
familiar to him in Italy, which draws him as 
irresistibly as a siren, so mat he must leave his 
books and dreary chamber, and run until he finds 
the organ and the grinder, to whom he gives an 
Italian greeting, and a tw'o-shilling-piece. **Poor 
pay,” he says, “ for bringing Italy into Nassau- 
street.” 

There is no Italian city mord silent and retired 
than Mantua. It is not often visited by the Ameri- 
can tourist who puts a girdle round the earth in forty 
minutes, but it is singularly characteristic of the lux- 
urious torpor of modem Italian life. We saw it first 
one warm autumnal morning. There was no spec- 
tacle of business as in other cities, no hurrying along 
of a crowd with fixed brows and solemn faces, no 
sense of occupation nor hum of trade, Imt the hand- 
some, lazy-cyed men sat indolently along the streets 
and in the cafes, smoking, chatting, grimacing, read- 
ing in the little Journal — from which all important 
political nows was excluded — the report of the high- 
est note touched by the voice, or the highest point 
by the foot, of the last most famous singer and dancer. 
Before each cafe, and in many streets, little bands 
were standing playing the melodics from the operas 
and collecting coppers. The luxurious audience lis- 
tened or talked, half-hummed a strain, or united in a 
chorus ; and the simple spectator could have fancied 
that he had entered a city of Arcadia. The graceful 
indolence an^leisurcly life of Mantua are indisso- 
lubly associated with the warm, still morning, and 
the street bands. And in the hot August mornings 
when we have heard similar music in our deserted 
streets uptown, it was impossible not lo feel that we 
were again in Mantua, and to acknowledge that 
steam h.ad already plucked for us some of the pre- 
cious pearls of foreign life. 

— You think that strcct-inusicians are vagalionds ? 

So was Homei^, 

— Being a man of strict civic morals, you think 
that they ought to sent to the Penitentiary. 

So thought the incorreptible Justice of Shaks- 
pcare. 

Is our daily life so surfeited with little amenities 
and graces, so richly ornamented by all the arts, that 
we can afford to silence the singers and break their 
instruments ? He who hath “ music in his soul” 
will smile upon the street-musicians; and for him 
who hath it not there is a woe denounced. 


The visit of the Earl of Ellesmere was not a suc- 
cess. There seems to have been great mbunder- 
standing in England as to the character of the Crys- 
tal Palace undertaking. It is strictly a private en- 
terprise ; but the English Commissioner evidently 
supposed it to be a national affair, and hence came 
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1.1 a national vessel. That vessel lay for a long time 
in the harbor of NewlTork, and then sailed for Hal- 
ifax, without any public demonstratibn upon the 
part of the city. Under the circumstances, we think 
the civic silence was uncourteous. Lord Ellesmere 
was understood to have declined a banquet from the 
resident Englishmen, upon the ground that it would 
not be right for him, as a public Commissioner, to 
accept a private invitation before he had heard from 
'he public authorities. Unhappily the Palace was 
far from ready — the Earl had arrived under a false 
impression — ^most of those who would have received 
him and his party in the most agreeable manner were 
out of town — the Earl’s gout and the extreme beat 
of the unprecedented summer began at once and to- 
gether — the noble party moved as far south as Phila- 
delphia where the dog-star shone so furiously that they 
were compelled to return — they darted westward as 
far us Utica, where the^tainers were overpowered 
with the torrid air, and me Commissioner was again 
conquered by his hereditary and aristocratic enemy 
— they escaped into Canada, where, as we read in 
the papers, they barely escaped a railroad accident 
— they saw Niagara, and returned to town just in 
time for the opening of the Palace. But true to his 
unhappy destiny in* America, the Earl of Ellesmere 
was received by the gout instead of th'^ President 
of the United States, and passed the day of the open- 
ing cerc'inonics in bed. Then came the banquet at 
the Metropolitan, from attendance upon which the 
some old gout urged the Chief English Commission- 
er to abstain. The banquet was a failure ; nobody 
made ii tolerable speech ; political dilTercnces were 
unwisely introduced, and the President left at an 
early hour for the Opera — upon whose bills appeared 
in flaring capitals the names of “ Sontag,” ** Rob- 
EKT LK DiaULE,” “ ThE PRESIDENT OP THE 
l-'NiTED States.” A few days after, the Earl slip- 
ped quietly on to Boston. There he nnulc a sensi- 
ble speech, and was uiuloubti.'dly pleased, for Boston 
loves England ; but after a visit ol only three or four 
(lays, he saih’d for Halifax in a mail steamer — and 
so ended his American visit. Had the London Times 
bc('u aware of all these circumstances its leader of 
a month since ridiculing the opening ceremonies of 
the Palace w'ould have been much more pointed. 
To Lord Ellesmere himself wc must al* be sorry 
that his visit was such a scries of cotUretemps. A 
gentleman, and, by character and position, the re- 
presentative of gentlemen, coming across the ocean 
to honor the dignity and triumph of labor and skill 
— thereby particularly acknowledging, what would 
never have been possible in any previous age, that 
III this world productive genius is chiefly worthy of 
honor — it is infinitely to be regretted that the result 
was so untoward, that misconceplions and confu- 
sions destroyed all the prestige, probably much 
of lln^ satisfaction of the visit. Meanwhile it is a 
curious speculation w'hat kind of report will be made 
by the Earl eoncernmg the New York Industrial Ex- 
lubitum. The details of observation lAust be furnish- 
ed by his comi>anions in the Commission; for the 
. isiis of the Chief Commissioner to the Palace were 
very few. Upon occasion of those visits, w'e under- 
‘t.md, he diapenscd with the coroqpt and ermine 
tr.au, which, to judge from the tone of newspaper 
ri'ports, arc supposed to be his usual street dress in 
London. It is a great pity that a gentleman is not 
safe from newspaper gossip among us, if he happens 
to be an Earl. Our theoretical contempt for a titled 
aristocracy, and our actual curiosity about it, play 
lingular pranks with our manners. 

We are glad to Icam that the Earl of Ellesmere, 


who is the master of the famous Bridgewater Gal- 
lery— ^me of the finest of the English collection of 
paintings — wishing to enrich it with some charac- 
teristic American works, commissioned Mr. Kensett 
to paint two pictures of subjects drawm from Amer- 
ican scenery. He expressed a desire to possess 
some memorial of Niagara; and those who have seen 
in some recent works of Kensett the singular suc- 
cess w'ith which he has treated the subject, will ac- 
knowledge the discriminating taste of the English 
Commissioner. 


Now that the summer and the summering have 
tripped lovingly by, we propose to overlook the means 
and methods of making a summer pass gayly, and 
descant in our easy way upon the fashions and the 
direction of summer travel, promising, in so doing, 
to give such information about inconveniences, and 
%osta, and fresh breezes, as our own tossing about, 
and our cognizance of the tossing about of tithers 
may make serviceable. 

And first of all, this fashion of summer t'*avel i^ 
becoming a part of the American character : it is too 
late to subdue it now', if it were even worth while to 
subdue it ; and our only hope is in giving it sensible 
direction. 

Your small to-wns-man, and your large towns-mon, 
whether their homes rate as city or village, conceives 
it to be absolutely requisite for the subjugation, or 
at any rate for the softening of his wife’s humors, 
that some summer change should be determined on 
and pursued. No^natter what stock of green fields 
or rural cottages may lie about the home-paths, Mis- 
tress Abigail must have her summer quits of the 
kitchen and maids, and either show her checkered 
silk at the sea-shore, or flourish it upon the brink of 
Niagara. Meantime the children — if children there 
be — ^fiourish under the reign of trusty servants, or, 
what is worse, catch an early longing for watering- 
place walks, and spice their summer’s vacation with 
childish coquetries in the corridors of thb United 
States or the Ocean House. 

Anil it is curious in this connection to estimate 
what sort of manly calibre will grow and perfect it- 
self out of the boyish wearing of velvet-tunics and 
lloniton-lace upon the green sward which is shelter- 
ed by Marvin’s yellow walls. We have a fear that, 
whatever elegancies may ripen under such nabit, 
that the vigor to cope with difficulty — such difficulty 
as is very apt to follow in the wakd of Saratoga ex- 
travagancies — will be sadly w'anting, and that the 
lapse of years will find watering-place boys adorned 
with very thread-bore velvets and very nerveless 
minds. Wc have a fear that this velvety race is on 
the increase, and another fear that, W'ithout the prop- 
pings of primogenital prerogatives (as Dr. Johnson 
would say), that the velvet will prove, in the end, 
very cottony velvet. 

But beside this influence upon such youngsters as 
partake of these Mecca pilgrimages to the shrine of 
our American prophets of Mammon, there is growing 
out of it, and even with it, a neglect of those home 
ties which, when strong-kept, are the surest guaran- 
tees of a beautiful, to say nothing of a happy home- 
An out-of-door domestication is gratifying itself upon 
we know not how many families ; and their most 
loved altars of fireside are set up in hotel-grates on 
rainy mornings of summer. 

We make no question of the virtue of forsaking 
the heated streets of New.York when the sun is at 
its hot solstice, and of relieving a business-burdened 
mind by trees, and flowers, and such sound of riven 
as is not our own.; but for your man, who has his 
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acres of green fields in some town which has been 
nicknamed city — to fleece his f^onscicnce with the 
notion that something greener and w'idcr is to be 
sought for every summer for the sustenance of his 
rank, or for the supply of his wife’s tittle-tattle, it is 
great absurdity ; and he had much better spend his 
summer energies and his surplus coin in redeeming 
Ills green acres from their vacant green stare into 
some smile of picturesque landsbape, by planting 
and pruning, and by setting up such comer arbors 
:is will shorten the evenings, and make his home a 
place loved for itself, and a pleasant monitor of kin- 
dred beauties to all beside him and around him. 

We can recall now the names of some score of 
rural towns whose chief occupants quit them eagh 
July and August, for the sake of thronging with the 
herd, and losing baggage, and patience, and money ; 
who, if they were to spend one-half of this summer 
energy and of this summer extravagance in making 
^autiful what Nature has laid at their door, w'ould 
bon have watering-places of their own, which stran- 
gers would loiter to look upon, and catrh health, 
"both moral and stomachic, from the mingling of art 
and nature. 

If a body is, indeed, in need of such salient matter i 
as bubbles up at Saratoga, or as flecks the beach at I 
Newport, let them go and get it by all means ; but I 
let them not stay after the quantum aufficit is pouched ' 
to measure money-pouches with adventurous neigh- 
bors, and to kill in wife and children whatever old 
leaning toward their own homestead was born in 
them, and still clings, by ever .9o«frail tendrils, to 
the door and the porch ! 

Another bad thing which the excess of summer 
vagabondage is breeding, is the over-crowded and 
over-worked thoroughfare, by which even ordinary 
business is almost overset and compelled to stand 
back for Mestieura lea voyageura de plaiair. But per- 
haps a worse issue of this lies in the fact that pleas- 
ure-seekers themselves are pushed, jammed, herded 
together, made hot, discontented, bad-tempered — all 
'wiiich, however, go with many tow'ard the sum of the 
summer’s enjoyment. Half of this discontent, bad 
temper, et cetera^ grow out of the ridiculous Ameri- 
can excess of baggage ; we say American excess, 
since (we speak advisedly in saying it) no people 
in the world do so* utterly stultify themselves in mul- 
tiplying band-boxes, dress-cases, and all sorts of 
traveling paraphernalia, as the Americans. We do 
not know the average that can safely be set down 
for a party of man, woman, and child traveling to 
Saratoga from a point not two 'hundred miles dis- 
tant ; but we think it might safely be reckoned at 
two dress-cascs, two band-boxes, four trunks, and 
three carpet-bags. If the distance were increased 
to a thousand miles, there would naturally be an in- 
crease of luggage. We venture to say that a French 
lady tl'ould perfect the same visit with an air of 
greater neatness throughout (because of greater pro- 
priety in dress), with one-third the amount of mate- 
rial. We are safely assured, in confirmation of this 
truth, that a Parisian lady will go to Baden-Baden 
for a stay of tvro months, and make conquest while 
there of two Russian nobles, six English cockneys, 
three Americans in black satin vests, and seventeen 
Getman princes, armed and equipped only with one 
dressing-ease measuring twenty-eight by eighteen 
laches, and one aac de nuit f * 

Let our Mi^ress Abigail remember, and blush. 

In talking in this strain of summer travel, let it 
not be imagined for a moment that wc lose sight of 
that information which e^ery rational man and wo- 
■aan ought to pick up from a mingling with half a 


thousand of new people gathered from far awny 
places. This intermingling ibf visitors we coun! 
upon as one of the happiest ways of settling all vex- 
ed questions of inter-atate politics ; and we consider 
it as good a syatem of compromise as Mr. Clay’s — 
beside being very much better than Mrs. Stowe’s. 

So far as this goes — and it may be made to go 
very far — we speak a hearty God-speed to summer- 
hotels ; but, unfortunately, the race of summer-goers 
are not always the best media of such information 
as gains by diffusion, and are rather to be counted 
on as the advisers and adepts in only such small in- 
terchange of opinion as finds its basis in scandal 
and its polish in French. Even this much, how'ever, 
may create a sort of social leaven which serves to 
quicken spontaneity of action and of thought. 

In old times — and we do not know that they arc 
yet wholly gone by — people used to steal a month 
or two away from home car^ to extend their knowl- 
edge of other people and manners as well as of other 
places. This cause of travel, hardly, hovrever, be- 
longs to those who make a periodic sojourn year 
after year at the Springs of Saratoga. Surely much 
more might be gained in this way, and is lieiiig gam- 
ed, year ))y year, along the Rhine and in the valleys 
of Switzerland. 

We know there is a class of political economists 
who cry out against spending money aw'ay from 
home ; but it appears to us one of the very best in- 
vestments that can be made of American depletion 
to pass it off in such countries as will (juicken new' 
ideas about architecture, gardening, art, and (if the 
traveler wear such soul as he ought to wear) enlarge 
the bounds of that just pride which he feels in the 
freedom and largeness of his own Republican insti- 
tutions. We have a sincere pity for such Americans 
as always associate this pride with absurd boastings 
and a braggart air, and who, therefore, smother it 
altogether, and cherish instead a w'eak admiration 
and emulation for just those things under English 
rule which create and foster exclusiveness and the 
distinction of classes, and who become slavish toady - 
ists of whatever is British. We have had the mis- 
fortune to meet with such. Pity is u charitable term 
by which to express the feeling ^vc entertain for 
them. 

Wo are rwining, wc find, too much into the man- 
ner and the method of a sennon ; so we will relieve 
our talk by a little plain chit-chat on this text ; A 
man can summer as cheajily in rambling over the 
Continent of Europe as at the watering-places of the 
United States. 

Every body knows, or ought to know, what he can 
get to Europe for, whether by steamship or sailing- 
packet. For the sake of illustrating our text wc will 
suppose a man,^r a woman, or lioth, worn out with 
the business or tlm idleness of a New York winter, 
and fairly through the terrors of a sca-sick passage 
(the only terrors of ocean nowadays) to the port of 
Havre -de-Grace. 

His hotel bills at that point w'ill bo less than tliosc 
of a New York hotel — added to th» fact, that there 
IS no dictum of fashion to prescribe just what dinners 
he shall eat, or what number of dishes shall meas- 
ure his breakfrat capacity. He will see a quaint old 
sea-port, with very quaint houses — all sorts of queer 
dresses, military, civil, work-day, and cottage-y. He 
will see an infinite deal of good-humor upon all aorta 
of faces — commiBsioners and others. He will apo- 
cially delight in making an effective defensive 
weapon of hia own drawing-room knowledge of 
French, and remain for a long time dolightedly ig- 
norant of llie smnll jirotrction which it affords him. 
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He will go to Paris in a railway-carriage as easy 
as this Chair of oursllpon Franklin-square ; and he 
will feel a kind of reliance upon the fact that no 
Norwalk draw-bridges are to be crossed over, and 
that no engineer will mistake a church-stceple for a 
signal to “ go ahead.” He will feel satisfied that the 
superintendent has done all his duty, and that he 
iias not suffered trains to be driven daily at a speed 
of twenty miles an hour over ground that, by law, is 
to be crossed at half that rate of speed. He will not 
be pushed and jostled in a narrow, dark depdt, like 
that of Canal-street; but will have light glass-roofing 
over him that will remind him of Crystal Palaces ; 
and suggest to him, if he be a reflective man, the 
question — ^Why depfits are not so constructed at 
home ? 

Chewing the cud of this reflection, he w’ill glide 
along the valley of a charming river toward Rouen, 
where, if he chooses \o stop, he will find a city as 
unlike as possible to ahy city his eyes have rested 
upon l)efore, and prices (even with the pleasant-add- 
ed cheating of hotel landladies) very much below the 
average of Albany prices ; and porters and cabmen 
infinitely more civil and obliging than any belonging 
to the New York capital. We admit that this is 
saying the least fdr a cabman that could be said; 
since among all cabmen we have ever heard of, or 
read of, or met with, or imagined, the Albany cab- 
men are, by large odds, the very worst. We con- 
gratulate our neighbors, the Albanians, upon the pre- 
servation of their equanimity, to say nothing of their 
necks and fortunes. 

It is an old story that one can live altogether as 
he chooses ; and it is certain that one entirely ignor- 
ant of either the language or the customs can avail 
himself of the first hotels in the city at a price much 
below that of the first New York hotels. The 
promptitude and good-breeding of the Paris hack- 
drivers is almost a proverb. 

Thus in fourteen days' lime, our traveler may, in 
place of furthering his familiarity with Saratoga rou- 
tine, be driving through the thickets of the Bois de 
Boulogne, or rambling under the shady avenues of 
Versailles. 

After Paris, the summer loiten.-r may sec the 
Rhine ; and by the journals, we perceive that one 
can take a through ticket, good fordiirty days — to 
visit Lille, Brussels, Aix-la-Chapclle, Cologne, every 
town on the Rhine as far as Basle, Strasliourg, and 
return to Paris — all in first-class carriages, for the 
.small sum of twenty-one dollars ! 

This, considering the permission given to stop 
upon the way, may be counted even as an advance 
upon American cheapness of transportation. Sup- 
posing now that thirty days wore occupied by this 
tup, w'e may safely estimate the i^idental expenses 
of a single person along the rou^ at not more than 
ten francs a day : making a sum total of less than 
three dollars a day for a visit to every considerable 
[ilacc along the Rhine. A Frenchman would accom- 
plish the same for one-third less. Is not this more 
remunerative to the untravcled, than on August 
lounge at Cape May ? 

There are those indeed who affect to sneer at the 
beauties of the Rhine, and who couni its charms very 
inferior to those of the Hudson. But if we are not 
greatly misinformed there is very much worth seeing 
in the old Rhine towns, even if the vineyard banks 
are ncglecled : and on this point, we beg to quote 
again from our letter-writer of the last month. “ Per- 
haps” he says, “there is no single point along the 
Rhine, from whose banks I date my letter, which is 
wholly equal to the view from the plateau at West 
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Point : indeed 1 think upon comparison with Scotch 
and English lakesf that the view looking toward 
Newburgh on a sunshiny afternoon, with fifty odd 
sail in sight, is unmatuhablc. But on the other hand, 
the continuity of hills along the Rhine, the careful 
cultivation creeping up in crevices, and hanging upon 
the narrow fastnesses of rock, the Sunday quiet of 
the quaint Rhine towns, the broken castles leaning 
over from crags and stretching dark shadows upon 
the water, are all of them features so strange to 
American ^yes, that the man must be fastidious in- 
deed, who does not yield himself to the enchantment 
of the scene, and partake of that enthusiasm which 
is so fresh in the spirit of every German. 

- “Nor is 4 t all, or even half, to sail up and down 
the Rhine ; to appreciate to the full its beauties, one 
must stop for days together upon the banks; he must 
clamber up the jutting crags, and catch the views w hi<‘h 
■break upon him through far-away gups of niouiitani ; 
or he must plant himself at some old broken casement 
of a min, and put aside the ivy with his hand, that he 
may peep below, upon the dots of steamers, and 
upon the white ribbon of a river. He must louni!!^'* 
through the vineyards upon the hill-side, with tlir 
Rhine sun beating on him, and lighting up the brown 
faces of the Rhenish girls who pluck the grape 
leaves ; he must watch the play of light and shadow 
upon the slated roofs, and quaint toppling spires of 
the valley towns; he must float in the ungainly 
Rhenish oar-boats with the eddies, and touch at 
islands where the wreck of convents lies moulder- 
ing ; he must ligteji idly to the sound of liclls, sink-' 
ing loud from the tall belfries of Rhenish towns ; he 
must climb to the very forests which skirt the vine- 
yards, above the mins and the crags, and look down 
upon the mixed scene of glistening water, and tufted 
vineyards, and streaks of road, and gray houses 
grouped in towns, and lordly fragments of nun. 
Lastly, ho must drink a flask of the Rhenish wine, 

08 he sits at evening under the arbor of his Rhenish 
host, and catch the hearing of some Rhenish song, 
as it floats to his ear over the Rhenish river, dappled 
with the Rhenish moon. 

** It is a misfortune,” continues our correspond- 
ent, “that the Rhine boats are not better arranged 
for giving good views of the shores. The decks are 
very low ; the vessels themselves being scarcely so 
large as the little boats which ply betweclf New 
York, and Astoria, or Flqphing. 'I’hey have no upper 
or promenade deck ; beside bein^ without the pro- 
jecting dock, so peculiar to American steamers. 
You have to suppose, then, a craft, of the size of a 
small schoone'r, with flush deck, the after quarter 
shielded by an awning, some six or seven feet high, 
and the view astern intermpted by a clumsy steering 
apparatus, w'ith a raised platform, which furnishes 
the only desirable look-out to be found on board. 

“ The foro-dock is a ‘ second-place,' and is cum- 
bered with luggage, and such people, as one of 
cleanly prejudices has no strong desire to mingle 
with. The average number of first class, or after 
deck passengers upon a genia}^ summer's day, may 
be reckoned safely at fifty ; and it is needless to say 
that this number crowd rather uncomfortably thc» 
narrow quarters. Dinner is served upon the uppci 
deck ; a table d’hote of tme German character. Some 
hour or two before the approach of this meal (which 
along the Rhine is usually at half past one) the stew- 
ard presents a list of wines, from which you arc de- 
sired to select such as you may choose for dinner : 
and it may be worth while to say, that it is never for 
a moment supposed, that^ny one would sit down to 
a German dinner, without drinking German wines. 
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No bill of fore is shown ; but Ixom recollection, 1 
will try and put you in potsmkA of a catalog rai- 
somU of a Rhine steamer's dinner. ^ 

** First, a very poor barley soup (all German soups 
are poor). 

** Next, dishes of boiled beef are passed around ; 
which brpf has already done Service in giving a 
meaty flavor to the barley soup. It is accompanied 
with potatoes, and with either sour krout, or pickled 
* ]>ects. The meat and potatoes are quite relishable. 
I can not say as much for the others. 

Following the beef, come mutton chops, with 
some vegetable, which from its disguise in Gcixnan 
cookery, I could not venture to name. Next, appears 
stewed venison and sausages ; the first very palataj; 
ble. After this, comes a fricondeau of veal, with 
cauliflow'cr. Then, a German pudding, with cherry 
sauce. After the pudding a very capital bit of roast 
mutton; and following the mutton, roast chicken,* 
with a«alHd, which lacks only good oil to be highly 
relishable. This closes the dinner ; w'ilh the excep- 
tion of cakes, tarts, fruits, dec. All this (as 1 am 

a practical vein to-day) is served at a cost so 
inconsiderable, as to fdmost ridiculous. 

** The mingling of peo])lc upon the Rhine boats, 
is a curious matter of study, and of speculation. I 
should say that one half of the quarter-deck passen- 
gers upon any fine day of summer might be safely 
reckoned Knglish ; not perhaps fresh come from 
Great Britain ; for a large number of families are 
residing hereabout, both by reason of economical 
living, and for the advantages offoring in way of a 
cheap, continental education. It is moreover a very 
V noticeable fact that the officers, and stewards of the 
Rhine 1x)at8, as well as the hotel runners, are apply- 
ing themselves nowadays, much more to English, 
than to the French tongue. So that 1 have no doubt, 
that in five or ten years time, a man will travel bet- 
ter upon the Rhine, w'ith English, than with French 
on his tongue, 

“ I may mention further in this connection, that 
the authorities who preside over the realms here- 
alK>ut, to w’it, the King of Prussia, the Dukes of 
Nassau, Baden, et eeterij arc making strong efforts to 
forestall the further progress of French in this ncigh- 
lx>rhood, even for salon uses. 

It is somewhat amusing to note the important bear- 
ing ofthe officials of such small authorities as the 
Duke of Nassau ; making„tnic the old notion, that 
what a man lacks in character, he will make up in 
bluster. It reminds me of the parade of whistles, 
and bells, and orders, and counter-orders, which you 
frequently observe about the depot of some inconsid- 
erable railroad in the country. The stoppages are 
very important ; there is great punctiliousness about 
tickets, and immense ado about trifles generally. 

“The old bug-bear of passports is kept in full 
force ; uid the King of Prussia has latterly enjoined 
upon hra agents along the Rhine a much stricter 
scrutiny. These agents are all of them military 
agents, and w'ear the best part of their character 
upon their backs, ^yond compliance with certain 
established formulas, they have no idea, either of 
duty, or of propriety. The consequence is, a sort 
of automaton magistracy and police, which is as 
fearful, and pitiful to liehold, as the driveling depend- 
ence into which the English have reduced their whole 
pi^ulation of serving-men. 

“ The soinnmr residence in the Rhine neighbor- 
hood of the Prince of Prussia (brother to the King, 
and presumptive heir to the' throne) is as pretty a bit 
of old-time ea&hdUawn^ as one would wish to see. It 
in made up of an old-time ruin, repaired in canful 


keeping with the first feudal look ; and stands boldly 
upon a crag that seems to proi^ise a plunge into the 
wotors of the Bingen Loch that lie below it. It is 
not large, but tall ; and the walla are of feudal thick- 
ness. You wind to it through wooda, and catch no 
glimpse of its portal, until at the turning of a step, 
you find yourself ujion the drawbridge and the port- 
cullis frowning on you. The furniture is admirably 
bestowed in keeping with the ancient knightly habits ; 
the iron wicker swings from the topmost tower to 
kindle the alarm fire ; Holbein's paintings hang in the 
hall, among hoary antlers, and rusty suits of mail ; 
cutlasses, and German broadswordiB are festooned 
over the oaken doors ; cvciy hinge is heavily wrought 
of iron ; and the library even, is stocked with manu- 
scripts in vellum, and antique bound missals. 

“ Altogether, you seem to flout back on the hum 
of the Rhine-tide, some four or five hundred years ; 
and fancy the swart boar-hunters, and bearded barons 
presiding again over the valley and the forests ; nor 
do you wake from the feudal dose until the puff and 
clatter of a blue-painted Rhine steamer, with a strij) 
of red and white bunting at the peak, drives out your 
dream, and forces on you the steam-stoiy of Progress 
and of Civilization. 

“ I asked after the bold baron of the castle, who i.s 
the Prince of Prussia , but he w*as not in his halls ; 
he had gone to eat fried cels with the Duke of Nas- 
sau. And I daresay ho made a vciy good dinner of 
it, and came home in a steam-boat. 

“ It is odd enough to find, after you have clam- 
bered for hours to the summit of the Rhine banks, 
that you meet upon their vergo the edges of anothei 
culture, which sweeps back over brood bits of table- 
land, in yellow wheat-fields. That is to say, the 
Rhine hills arc not so much hills, as they arc pre- 
cipitous edges of waving fields. The steejis are cov- 
ered with vineyards ; and the softer slopes, which 
lean landward, are rich in all manner of grain and 
in potatoes. Sometimes, a bit of old, craggy boar 
forest as on the Nicdcrwald — lies between the 
two ; and you stroll under mossy limbs, with never 
a thought of the luw-Jying landscape which is pres- 
ently to break on your eye, and wdiich is to show 
you the winding Rhine a thousand feet below you ; 
and yet so near, that it seems as if you might toss 
the bowl of yojir pipe in its eddies. 

“If ever you come to the Nicderwald on a sum- 
mer’s day, and are heated with a half-day’s climb 
toward the heights I have told you of, take a lounge 
(when you have traveraed the boar forest), under the 
urlxir of a Gasthof, which you will find in the lee 
of the woods, and call for a bottle of the red w ine 
of Asmanhausen. I need not tell you what is to be 
done with the wine. 

“They prize it hereabout; and the prizing of it 
docs great honor fL their taste. It is not so acid as 
the Bordeaux you it'e familiar with, nor so tame a.s 
the Hock. It has a spice in it, and a mellowmess, 
and a glow, with an unctuous grape-taste, and srncll 
of vine-leaves, *that does one good to snuff, and 
quaff, and quaff again. Nor does it go to the head 
unpleasantly : but quickens the eye for valley views, 
making it keener to trace the tortuous river, and 
readier in its g^p of those glimmering and indis- 
tinct belfries and spires, which hover mistily on the 
far-away horizon. 

“ As for legends, I could stuff my letter full of 
them ; but like the wines, they lose by transporta- 
tion. You must hold them — ^likc the wine — to your 
eye, and watch the river through them. 

“ Under my eye just now, across the river, only 
a boat's length from the further side, risea a rude- 
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ihaped triuigular bit of rock, s few feet above the 
■uifaoe, on which i 4 iculptured • cross. It is a 
maik of burial ; ^ within the rock lie entombed, 
in MMXirdance with his dying wish, the heart and 
brain of a certain Herr Vogt, who was the chronicler 
01 the Rhine Stories. This is no legend, to be sure ; 
but a strange glimpse of poetic fervor outstretching 
our lifetime, and clinging to the mountaip idols in 
death. It is certainly a pretty thought, that the 
waves, whose beauties the poor man doated on, and 
recorded, should be now paying him back in their 
own w'ay, with an everlasting lullaby. 

** — ^The word reminds me that the night is waning 
toward the small hours; though still the * untired 
moon’ is pouring a silver day upon the river. I wet 
my wafer in the Rhenish wine, and say, — Adieu.” i 


In England, the public ear has been full of the 
Eastern alarm, and of the reviews at Chobham, and 
at Portsmouth. Nor fflwe these last been without 
their interest even for stranger lookers-on. 

The Queen, with her bustling propensities, has 
recovered from a fit of the measles, in time for two 
or three reviews at Chobham — for dinner-parties at 
Windsor, for the naval affair of Portsiuouth, and for 
Imr quasi quietude of Osborne House. There are those 
who speak disparagingly of the Queen’s gadding habit 
of life, and of the needless public expenditure which 
it entails ; and, if one may judge from the lesser jour- 
nals, this disposition of talk is on the gain. It is cer- 
tain that she is determined to exercise all the pre- 
rogatives of kingly pleasure which the Lords and 
Commons have left her ; and ‘it is equally certain 
that she will find, like every other monarch, crowds 
to flatter and approve her action. 


Nkarku home the Exhibition is the thing bc- 
talked of : and the various crili({ue 8 upon statuary 
and painting are, to say the least, vastly amusing. 
The “ Times'* (London) has, as might have been 
expected, made itself clumsily merry upon the mat- 
ter of our hasty opening ; and drawn parallels, very 
self-laudatory, with the opening of the great Exhibi- 
tion of London. Meantime, however, it is quite con- 
solatory to think that the British far-.ners are taking 
present advantage of McCormick’s reaper to gather 
in their belated harvest : and w'e mi^ hope, in all 
compassion, that such grain as may thereby be 
saved from the weather, will go to feed in better 
way the hungry mouths of English laborers — if it 
do not choke the captious grumbling of the jour- 
nalists. 

With Julien’s jeweled baton waving in triumph 
at Castle Garden, we, for the time, scarcely regret 
that Sontag, and Alboni, and Thillon, and the other 
operatic warblers arc, for us, “ mute as the lark ere 
morning’s birth.” The theatres, j^eanwhile, rejoice 
in fresh paint and marvelous defineators of impos- 
sible Irish, Yankee, and Negro character. 

For those who seek entertainment through the eye 
rather than the ear, the “ Bryan,” the Rhenish,” 
and the “ Dusseldorf ” Galleries afford something to 
study and admire. Panoramas, moreover, stretch 
their gay length along more walls than one. Fore- 
most among these is that of Niagan^ to whose con- 
scientious faithfulness to nature we have more than 
once borne testimony ; the abundant success of 
which w^ arc glad to chronicle ; and for which we 
venture to predict still wider appreciation, when, 
some months since, the dwellers by the Thames, the 
Loire, and the Rhine have opportunity to behold 
this presentment of our great Amencan 

cataract. 


ro7 

(f iiitHt'i iMntw. 

W E were a good deal amused the other day, at a 
circumstance w’hich occurred in one of the ears 
of the New York and Erie ^ilrcpl. It was wit- 
nessed by a friend whom no **good thing ” ever 
escapes, and who thus describes it : 

** On a seat tw'o or three * removes’ from me, sat 
a smart Yankee-looking woman, with a dashing new 
silk gown, and a new bonnet, set jauntily upon her 
head ; and beside her, looking out of the window, 
uid every now and then thrusting out his head, sat 
a man, of a somewhat foreign air and manner. 

, “ The woman watched him with every appearance 
of interest, and at last said to him : 

*“ Do you see that hand-bill there, telling you not 
to put your arms and head out of the car-windows V 
• ** The man made no reply, save to fix upon the 
speaker a pair of pale, watery blue eyes ; and pres- 
ently out went his head again, and half his body, from 
the car-window. 

** * Do you understand English ?’ asked the womaiHr* 
“ * Yaw !' was the reply. 

I “ ‘ Then why don't you keep your head out of the 
window V 

** There was no reply, of any kind, to this appeal. 

** At length he put out his head a third time, just as 
the cars were passing a long wooden bridge. The 
lady started back, and once more exclaimed : 

“ * Do you understand English V 
“ ‘Yaw — yaw 

“ ‘ Then why don’t you keep your head out of the 
window? Want to get killed?’ , 

“ No response. And a fourth time he narrowly 
escaped * collusion’ with some passing object. 

“ The woman could ‘ stand it’ no longer : * Wi/iy 
don't you keep your head out of the window? The 
next thing you know, your head will be smashed 
into a jelly, and your brains will be all over my 
new silk dress — that is, if you’ve got any — and 1 
don’t much believe you have !’ 

“ Wc had all mistaken the object of the woman’s 
solicitude ; which at first seemed to be a tender re- 
gard for the safety of her fellow-passenger ; but when 
the true motive ‘ leaked out,’ coupled with so very 
equivocal a compliment to his intelligence, a laugh 
was heard in the car that drowned the roarin^of tlie 
wheels.” , 


Moral lessons, fairy tales, allegories, and other 
forms of composition have been resorted to, to illus- 
trate the unpeaceful influence of suddenly-acquired 
wealth upon its “ fortunate” possessor ; but we never 
heard the fact more strikingly enforced, than in an 
account recently published in an English journal, 
describing tlie manner in which a gold nugget,” 
worth some thirty thousand pounds, and now exhib- 
iting in London, was obtained, and the effect that its 
discovery had upon the finder. After relating how 
hard they had labored, night and day, to sink a shaft, 
often interrupted by “ caving-in,” and rising water 
from the bottom, the gold-digger proceeds : 

“ One day ’twas my turn to go down ; and in the 4 
tunnel, about thirty inches high, and a yard wide, I 
found some very good ‘ nuggets and when 1 came 
up, I said to Jack, in a joke : 

** * This is the way^ to get gold : you don’t know 
how to get it.' 

*“I shall find some some day,' says he. 

“ And, sure enough, he liadn't been down long be- 
fore I heard him laughingjike mad, and calling me. 

I leaned over the shaft, and could hardly speak. 
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“ ‘What is it, Jack V I said. 

“ ‘ Tvc found it !’ says he, anfi it*s a big *un !* 

** * Softly !’ 1 said : * for God*s sake, k«ep quiet ! 
How big is it 7* 

** * Three or four hundred weight,' says he, laugh- 
ing hysterically again. 

** 1 begged him not to make a noise ; and went to 

call L , and took him away from all the tents, 

, and told him Jack had found a big nugget, and we 
must all keep it dark. So I got an old sack, and 
sent it down the hole ; and Jack soon sent it up the 
hole, with the big lump in it. I slung it over my 
shoulder, and walked very quiet-like through all the 
diggers, till I came to our tent, and then I threw it 
down, on the outside, on the dirt-heap, and went iv- 
side, to consider what was best to be done. 

“ Leaving E— to watch, 1 went off to the agent's, 
a distance of two miles, to ask for protection. 

* What do you want protection for ?' says he. * 

** * WeVe found a large nugget, sir,' said I. 

•* * How big ?* said he — * forty pounds V 

* Twice forty, I think,’ said 1. 

^ •“ O, you're romaneing !’ said he. 

“ But he sent three policemen and a horseman ; 
and just at sunset they slung the sack on a pole, and 
carried it off to the government-station. 

“ It was soon all over the ‘diggings,’ and one man 
bid two hundred and fifty pounds for the hole out of 
which we had taken it. But we wanted three hun- 
dred. The next morning we went to the Commis- 
sioners' to get the gold washed, and weighed ; but it 
was license-day; and there was such a crowd of 
people that we left off washing it ; and when they 
« all went away, we weighed it in an old pair of 
potato-scales, and found that it weighed one hundred 
and thirty-four pounde^ eight otmccs, avoirdupois ! 

“The Commissioners advised us to leave the 
place as soon as we could — ^there was so great an 
excitement about it : and as we went through the 
' diggings,' they told us our mates had found another 
I'ig nugget ; but we didn’t believe ’em, there’s always 
so many romances flying about there. But we found 
It w'as true this time.’’ 

What fears, what precautions, what anxiety, the 
moment this “ nugget’’ was secured ! Afraid to take 
it in, as a treasure ; afraid to speak of it — almost 
afraid to have it in possession ! An “ enchanted 
ring, ’^giving to its possessor the power of securing 
the fruition of every wish, could hardly have been 
more troublesomb than this “ lump’’ of good fortune. 

Very few readers of “The Drawer’’ but will re- 
member “ Professor” Anderson, the adroit trickist, 
and the skill with which he managed to blind his 
audiences to the modus operandi of his operation.*!, 
some of which, to say the least, were very remark- 
able, and past finding out, by the shrewdest and 
most s|mtchful looker-on. When the “Professor” 
said, inhis peculiar way, 

“Would an-ny gentleman aw lady lend me a 
po^et-engkerchief? — ^Thenk-ye !” there was mis- 
chief ; for thereby bung a “ trick” that has hitherto 
defied solution fly the most acute and penetrating 
observer. But this apart. 

There are other “ professors,” it would seem ; and 
in Europe they abound. Of one of them, a eclebrated 
flute-player, the following amusing anecdote is re- 
cord^ : 

“ He advertised a concert for his benefit in a coun- 
try-town ; and in order to. attract those who had no 
music in dieir souls, and were not moved by con- 
cord of sweet sounds, hei announced that between 
the acta he would exhibit an extraordinary feat, and 


one never before heard of in Europe. He would 
“hold in his lift hand a SlaS of wine, and would 
allow six of the strongest men in the town to hold 
his arm; and notwithstanding all their efforts to 
prevent him, he would drink the wine !” 

So novel and surprising a display of strength, as 
it was of course naturally enough regarded, attracted 
a very crowded house. Expectation was on tip-toe, 
when the “Professor” appeared upon the stage, 
with a wine-glass, full of wine, in his hand, and in 
very polite and courteous phrase, invited any half 
dozen men to come forward, and put his prowess to 
the test. 

Several gentlemen, among whom was the Mayor 
of the place, immediately advanced to the stage, and 
grasped the left arm of the “ Professor,” apparently 
rendering the performance of his promised feat out of 
the question. 

There was an awful pai^ for a moment, when 
the manacled “ Professor, ’*^ying the gentlemen who 
had pinioned him, said in broken English : 

“ Genteel-mens, are you nil ready ?” 

“ Wo are ready !” was the reply, as they grasped 
still more tightly his left arm. 

“ Are you quite sure you have got a fast holds ?” 

The answer having been giveh in the affirmative, 
by a very confident nod by those to whom it was 
addressed, the “ Professor,” to the infinite amuse- 
ment of the spectators, and to the no small surprise 
of the group around him, advancing his right arm, 
j which W'as of course entirely free, very coolly took 
the w'inc-glass from his left hand, and bowing very 
politely to the half-dozen gentlemen who were ex- 
hausting their strength upon his left arm, said : 

“ Genteel -mens, I have the honor to drink all your 
goot healts !” 

At the same moment he quaffed off the wine, amid 
a general roar of laughter, and universal cries of, 
“ Well done !— well done !” 

This is almost equal to the Yankee expedient 
for “ raising the wind” some years ago, in one of 
our far-westem States. The exhibitor had tried 
various ways of “ getting an honest living,” as he 
called it, without hard W'ork. He had toiled for 
many years on a farm, that yielded a scanty return 
for the labor bestowed upon it, and all “ for the old 
man ;” but bocoming heartily tired of this kind of 
exercise, he determined, as he expressed it, to 
“ leave the old homestead, and shirk for himself.** 

He first tried clock-peddling ; but his instruments 
— not the best made in the world, probably — were 
returned back^upon his hands, having been only 
“ w'arranted ;” he next essayed school -keeping ; but 
with a praiseworthy frankness, he said he failed in 
thatf “ ’cause he didn’t know enough ;” then he tried 
phrenology, which he explained as a “ dreadful risky 
business,” bump8\'as so different on different folks ; 
'.uid (last-hut-one-ly) he essayed dentistry; but his 
“ travels” in that humane avocation yielding him but 
small remuneration, he went into another line. He 
mingled Phrenology with Zoology ! 

He gave out that on a certain evening, after his 
phrenological lecture had been concluded, he would 
exhibit to the audience two of the most remarkable 
creatures that had ever been publicly exhibited in 
any country. They had been caught among the 
sublime fastnesses of the Rocky Mountains; and 
were : 

First, on animal, known in that remote and sel- 
dom-visited region as the “ Frock a creature that 
was only caught (and caught always with the greatest 
difficulty) on the side of a mountain, along which, 

I and nowhere else, could he graze, He had a short 
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^ of browwg ra mountain .ide, the dimsrep- 
amgr being intended to keep him erect ; and the oX 
way in which he could be caught was to “ head him” 
on tee side of the mountain, when he would turn 

hill side, he would fall down, from lack of under- 
pinning on the lower side, when he at once became 
an easy prey to the hunter ! 

The other animal was called the Guyanoaa ; a 
ternfic monster, and very dangerous, caught in one 
ot the wildest passes of the Rocky Mountains, by 
some forty hunters, who secured him hy lassos, after 
he had been chased for four days. Dangerous as he 
was, however, the lecturer said, he had been strongly 
secured with chains, and could be seen without any 
apprehension on the part of the audience. 

The eventful night at length arrived ; the phreno- 
logical lecture was del^ercd to a crowded house ; 
Md all the spectators ^||;e awaiting with breath- 
less expectation the rising of a green baize curtain 
which had been suspended behind the lecturer, 
and from whence had come, at different times dur- 
ing the intellectual performance, the most hideous 
sounds. 


Before proceeding*to exhibit the animals, the lec- 
turer dwelt lit some length upon the characteristics 
of each ; and describing, especially, the ravenous 
nature of the Guyannsa^ and his enormous strength. 
He then retired behind the curtain, to arrange the 
iuiimals for immediate exhibition. 

There was an interval of some five or six minutes, 
when a great clanking of chains was heard, and a 
roar, half animal, half human, which shook the whole 
hoii.se. In a moment a shriek, as of one “ smit with 
sudden was heard, and out rushed the exhib- 

itor, his hair erect, his eyes staring from their sock- 
ets, and dire terror depicted in every feature : 

“ Save yourselves ! ladies and gentlemen ! — save 
yourselves!” he exclaimed: “the Chtyanosa has 
broken loose, and has already killed the Prock 

The house was cleared in two minutes ; and, what 
is remarkable, neither the lecturer, the “ Prock,” nor 
the “ Guyanosa” was ever seen in the village after- 
ward. 

There were some who doubted whether the strange 
animals were present at all ; but suct^ incredulous 
persons were answered by hundreds : 

” Why, we heard ’em howl, as plain as we hear 
you speak !” 

Of course that settled the question entirely ! 


Wb find this exposition of the value, the merit, 
almost the piety of “ A Cheerful Heart" in one of 
the compartments of “ The Drawer,” and regret that 
we arc not enabled to assign to sonm noble heart the 
honor of so true a sentiment : M 

“ I once heard a young lady saj^o an individual : 

* Your. countenance to me is like the rising sun ; 
for it always gladdens me with a cheerful look.* 

“ A cheerful countenance was one* of the things 
which Jeremy Taylor said his enemies and perse- 
cutors could not take from him. There are some 
persons who spend their lives in this world os they 
w'ouid spend their lives if shut up jn a dungeon. 
Every thing is made gloomy and forbidding. They 
go mourning and complaining from day to day, that 
they have so little, and are constantly anxious lest 
what they have should escape out of their hands. 
They always look on the dark side, and can never 
enjoy the good that is present, for fear of the evil 
that is to come. This is not religion. Religion 
makes tha heart cheerful, and when its large and be- 


nevolent principles are exercised, man unll be happy, 
^ in spite of himself. * 

” The industrious bee does not stop to complain 
tkat there arc so many poisonous flowers and thmy 
branches in its road, but goes buzzing on, selecting 
his honey where he can find it, and passing quietly 
by the places where it is not. There is enough in 
this world to complain about, and to find fault with, 
if men have the disposition. We often travel on a 
hard, uneven road, ^t with a cheerful spirit, and a 
heart to praise Goid for His mercies, we may walk 
therein with comfort, and come to the end of our 
journey in peace.” 


•There seems to be good reason for supposing 
that the man who wrote the following must have ex- 
perienced ” bad luck” in his choice of a wife : 

“ A man who marries nowadays, marries a great 
deal more than he bargained for. He not only weds 
himself to a woman, but to a laboratory of prepared 
chalk, a quintal of whale-bone, eight coffee-bags (for 
skirts), four baskets of cheap novels, one poodle-^g, 
and a set of weak nerves, which will keep four serv-^ 
ant-girls busy flying round the house the whole 
blessed time. 

“ Whether * the fun jiays for the powder’ is a mat- 
ter of debate.” 
j One would think it was ! 

i We put the following on record, that when the 
I next steamboat is blown up in our waters, eome por- 
tion of the blame may light upon the shoulders of 
those who ought at least to assist in bearing it : 

“ An old lady in Cincinnati had a large quantity 
of bacon to ship to New Orleans, where she herself 
was going for supplies. She stipulated with the cap- 
tain of the steamer that he should have her freight, 
provided he would not race during the trip. The 
ca[itain consented, and the old lady came on board. 

“After the second day out, another steamboat 
was seen close a-stem (with which, by-tho-by, the 
captain had been racing all the time), and would 
every now and then come up to the old lady’s boat, 
and then fall back again. The highest excitement 
prevailed among the passengers, as the two boats 
continued, for nearly a day, almost side by side. At 
length the old lady, partaking herself of the excite- 
ment, called the captain, and said : * 

“ * Captain, you ain't goivg to let that thar old boat 
pass us, arc you ?’ • 

*' * Why, I shall have to, madam, as 1 agreed not 
to race.* 

“ * Well, you can just try it a little ; that won’t 
hurt.’ 

** * But, madam, to tell you the truth, I did.* 

“ * Gracious ! but do try a little more : see, the old 
Isiat is even with us I’ 

“ A loud cheer now arose from the. old lioat, and 
the exultations of the passengers made the old lady 
more anxious than ever. 

“ ‘ 1 can’t raise any more steam, madam,’ said the 
captain, in reply to the old Indy’s continued urgings, 

* all the tar and pine-knots arc bumifup.’ 

“ * Good gracious !’ she exclaimed, ‘ what shall we < 
do ? The old boat is going by us ! Isn’t there any 
thing else on board that will make steam?’ 

“ ‘ Nothing, madam,’ replied the captain, * excejit 
— except’ — (as if a new idea had struck him) — * ex- 
cept your bacon ! But, of course, you want to save 
your bacon.’ 

“ * No,’ exclaimed the old lady, ’ throw in the 
bacon ! — ^throw in the bacoi^, captain ' — and beat the 
old boat” ” 
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Tke captain did not, aa we gather, comply with 
the generous suggestion ; and^he old bout” went 
ptt&kg its way ahead, much to the mortification and 
discomfiture of the old lady. 

This may be exuberated ; but there is a great deal 
of human nature in it nevertheless ; and it iUustrates, 
moreover, that kind of silent contempt with which 
passengers in a large boat look down upon those who 
happen to be in a small one ! 

That was rather a singular wedding party that 
met at the Nevada Hotel, in California, some year 
or so ago ; and it is well worth a description in the 
“ Drawer.” 

A marriage took place at the hotel in question ^f 
a lady who had previously had four husbands, three 
of whom were then living. The last happy bride- 
groom was a gentleman from Kentucky, well known 
in the States, and at that time an opulent citizen of 
the "^Golden Republic.” 

By a strange concatenation of circumstances, her 
last two husbands, between whom and herself all 
^marital duties had ceased to exist, by the operation 
of the divorce-law, had *‘put up” at the “Nevada 
House” on the same evening, both ignorant of the 
fact that their former cara tpoaa had rested under the 
same roof with themselves, and also that they had 
both, in former years, been wedded to the same lady. 

Next morning they occupied seats at the breakfast 
table directly opposite the bridal party ! Their eyes 
met, w'lth mute but expressive astonishment. The 
bride did not faint, as perhaps ipight have been ex- 
pected, but at once informed her new “ liege lord” 
of her singular situation, and who the guests were 
that w'erc regarding them with so much attention. 

Influenced by the natural nobleness of his nature, 
and the happy impulses of his heart, he summoned 
his predecessors to his bridal-chamber, and the 
warmest congratulations were interchanged between 
the four “parties” of the “first” “second” and 
“third part,” in the most unreserved and friendly 
manner. The two ex-husbands frankly and freely 
declared that they had ever found the lady an excel- 
lent and faithful companion, and that they themselves 
were the authors of the difficulties which had con- 
spired to produce their separation ; the cause l>eing 
traceable, in each case, to a too-frequent indulgence 
in iihoxicating drinks. 

The legal “ lord and xqpster” declared that his af- 
fection for his bi'idc was strengthened by the circum- 
stances narrated, and the extraordinary coincidence, 
and that, if possible, his happiness w'as even in- 
creased by the occurrence. 

After a few presents from their well-filled purses 
of rich “ specimens,” the parties separated ; the two 
ex-husbands for the Atlantic States, with the kindest 
regards of the lady for tlic w'elfare of her former hus- 

band^! 

There is so much of real romance in tliis incident, 
that it may seem problcmetical ; Imt it is rcconlcd its 
“ true in every particular.” 

Hood somewhere speaks of a sailor badly off for 
. food and drink in the Desert, who “ went in ballast 
with old shoes for victuals,” and for drink was obliged 
to content luinself with a “second-hand anig at the 
cistern” of a dead camel An Oregon emigrant, who 
took the overland route to 'that fhr-distant region, 
does not seem to have fared much better. He says 
that food was so scarce in the beginning of winter 
that he boiled his boots and mode soup of them, and 
did all this with so muc|ji success, that the pn^seeda 
gave him the fee-simple of one of the very finest 


farms in the territory. For the last week of the 
“tramp,” he writes, he “’lifed on a jHokled head- 
stall, and a pair of rope-traces, made into a salad, 
with some green ahavings, wliich they obtained at n 
! deserted saw-mill !” 

With pepper, salt, and vinegar, he might have 
made a go^ meal, he adda, but those condiments 
had unfortunately been forgotten ! 

“Mbs. Partington” is an original creation; 
and the irw one can be detected from her numerous 
imitators in a moment. The Rev. Sydney Smith 
first introduced this notable lady to the public ; but 
the Boston Post is the only journal which records 
her original sayings and doings, which are only 
excelled — if indeed they ore excelled at all — by Mrs. 
Lavinia Ramsoottom, the illustrious protege of the 
witty Theodore Hook. Here are two of her late 
“ utterances” which are quite os good in their way 
as any thing in Madame Jifimsbottom’s letters from 
Rome or Paris : 

“ Diseases is very various — very. The Doctor 
tells me that poor old Mrs. Haze has got two buckles 
upon her lungs ! It’s dreadful to think of— ’tis really. 
The diseases is so various! One day we hear of 
peoples’ dying of ' hermitage of the lungs,’ another 
of * brown-creatures :’ here they tell us of the ‘ ele- 
mentary canal’ being out of order, and there about 
the ‘ tear of the throat ;’ hero we hear of the ‘ new- 
rology in the head,’ and there of an * embargo’ in the 
back. On one side of us we hear of a man getting 
killed by getting a piece of beef in his * sarcofagus,’ 
and there another kills himself by diskevering his 
* jocular vein.’ Things change so that I don’t know 
how to subscribe for any thing nowadays. New 
names and * rostrums’ lake the place of the old, and I 
might as well throw my old yerb-bag away.” 

Again she speaks of the various cures for the pest 
of “ rats and mice, and such small deer 

“ As for rots, it ain’t no use to tiy to get rid of 
’em. They rather like the * vermin anecdote,’ and 
even * cldorosivc supplement’! they don’t make up a 
face at !” 


There w'as a good deal of “ mother wit” in the 
remark made by a Western squatter, when encounter- 
ing one of the more common danprs of traveling in 
the “Far West.” He was fording a stream, wild 
and turbulent, grasping the tail of a stout mare, fol- 
lowed, at her side by a colt of some three or four 
years old. Before he reached the farther bank, how- 
ever, his horse began to flounder, and give evident 
symptoms of sinking. Seeing his situation, a man 
on the bank called out : 

“ Change I change ! Drop the marc and take tlio 
colt. The mare’s tired out !” 

“ Shan’t do i^” e.xcluimcd the other. This ain’t 
no time for swa^^in' horses !” 

The w'ords were scarcely out of his moutli, licforo 
down he went, and the liorsc with him. Both, how- 
ever, after floating down the stream, borne by the 
rapid rurrent, were landed upon a small island, the 
debris of the river, and were at last extricated from 
their perilous predicament. 

Wit, under such circumstances must have been a 
“ ruling passion” almost “ strong in death.” 


The subjoined lieautiful thoughts are from Sir 
Humphrey Davy’s * Salmania :* 

“ I envy no quality of mind or intellect in others, 
be it genius, power, wit or fancy ; but if I could 
choose what would be most delightful, and I believe 
what would be most useful to me, I should jirefer a 
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firm ieli|^ belirf »o 6,«,j otter Ueiniig : for it 
makes life a disciplinl pf gooiJness ; creates new 
hopes when all other hopes vanish : throws over 

the decay, the destruction of existence, the most 
gorgeous of all lights ; awakens life even in death, 
and from corruption and decay calls up beauty and 
divinity ; makes an instrument of ill-fortune, and 
shame the ladder of ascent to Paradise ; ai*d far 
iihove all combinations of earthly hopes, calls up the 
most delightful visions of palms and amaranths, the 
Gardens of the Blest, the security of everlasting 
joys, where the sensualist and the skeptic view only 
giuotn, decay, annihilation, and despair.” 

Y ou may take up a paper, or you may take up a 
book, at llie house of a friend, where you niay be 
waiting to sec some one whom you have called to 
sec, or some one who is waiting, liy appointment, to 
see you. He does not come. Time hangs heavily 
upon your hands. You Vug in the room where he 
si’cs his friends ; it is his sanctum-sanctorum — ^his 
librarj' ; and every thing around will speak of him ; 
the pictures, the Ixxiks, and the many nameless little 
things that you see around you, shall almost bring 
him before you. 

By-and-hy he will* come in, and thm you will 
associate, ever after, that room, and all its furniture 
and adornments, with himself. 

But how inconceivably painful, to memory and 
reflection, when he leaves that room vacant forever ! 
when, in the beautiful language of the Bible, he 
“ goes hence, and is no more seen when the places 
that knew him once shall know him no more forever! 

** The church-yard shows an added stone, 

The flre-side shows a vacant chair.” 

Tiiink, when you casually meet a friend in the 
street, and exchange with him a few words of pleas- 
ant greeting, think, as you part in the busy thorough- 
fare, and he goes on his w'ay of pleasure or of busi- 
ness (“for every man,” as Shakspeare says, “has 
business or pleasure, such a.s ’Us,”) and you depart 
on jours, that you may never look upon his face 
again ; that among the fot>t-falls, like drops of au- 
tumnal ram in the crowded street, hts will he heard 
no more. Think so for a moment, and you will love 
him all the more. 

Si'iRiTUAL Rappinos arc still in the ascendant 
in very many parts of the country, not to speak of 
our own goodly city of Gotham. Punch thinks he 
has discovered the secret: he says it has become 
reduced almost to a demonstration ihrit the rappings 
are produced by phantom post-men, delivering “dead 
letters.” We surrender the argument to that sage 
philosopher. 

But in the meantime we desire to present, from a 
“ Spiritual Harbinger,^' tho followii# clear account 
of what may be expected when Spiritualism has 
reached its acme : 

“In the twelfth hour, the Holy Procedure shall 
crown the Triune Creator with the- perfect dis- 
closive illustration. Then shall the Creator in efful- 
gence, above the Divine Seraphimal, arise into the 
Dome of the Disclosure, in one comprehensive, 
revolving galaxy of supreme Beatitudes.” 

A wag of a country editor, whether through a 
« medium” or no, is not stated, has imagined quite 
a different state of things, which he thus discloses : 

“Then shall Blockheads, in theiAsmine Dome 
of Disclosive Procedure rise into the Dome of the 
Disclosure, until co-equal and co-extcMive and wn- 
glomerated Lumaxes, in one comprehensive Mix, 
shall assimilate into Nothing, and revolve, like a 


bob-tailed pussy-cat after the space where the tail 
was !” • 

It seems difficult to assume which of these two 
exhibitions of the mysteries bom of the “ spiritual 
manifestations” is the true one ; but we confess that 
the last is the most sensible, and certainly tho most 
easy of comprehension. 

One of the best illustrations we have ever seen of 
the great power of overweening vanity, is contained 
in the following ^oedote from a late Parisian jour- 
nal: 

IVo gentlemen were walking together through 
one of the most crowded streets of the “ Gay Capi- 
taV* when one remarked to the other : 

“ You see that man before us ?” 

“ Yes ; what of him ?” 

“ Nothing but this : 1 will leave you, and go xm- 
ixmdiately up to him and kick him I” 

“ For what purpose ? . Has he offended you P* 

“ Not at all ; I sliall do it to illustrate a principle. 

[ shall kick him, and' what is more, he will neither 
resent it, nor be at all angry at the act.” ^ 

He immediately left the side of his friend, walked 
up to the man of whom he had been speaking, and 
administered to him a tremendous coup de pied. 

Astonished and indignant, the man turned upon 
the aggressor, who met his ferocious gaze with a face 
Iicaming with regret and sorrow : 

“ I Ixig your pardon, Monsieur,” he said ; “ I have 
mistaken you for the Duke de la Tremouille, who 
has grievously w’ronged me !” 

The duke was the handsomest man in Paris, and 
the envy of all the beaux in town ; whereas the man 
whoivas thus unceremoniously kicked, was a miracle 
of ugliness. But instead of being offended, he was 
flattered and gmtifled by the mistake under w'hichhe 
believed he had suffered ; so he simply smiled, tiowed, 
and went on liis w'ay ! 


That this world is not all flowers and sunshine, 
even to the happiest, is forcibly set forth in the fol- 
iomiiig passage which, when, or how, or whence, w*e 
know not, has found its W'ay into our receptacle : 

“Ah! this beautiful world! Indeed I scarcely 
know what to think of it. Sometimes it is all glad- 
ness and sunshine, and Heaven itself seems not far 
off. And then it changes suddenly, and is dark'and 
lowering, and clouds sliut out the sky. In the lives 
of the saddest of us there are bright ^ays, like this, 
when wc feel as if we could take the great world in 
<»ur arms. Then come the gloomy hours, when the 
fire w ill neither bum in our hearts, nor on our hearths. 
Believe me, cveiy heart has its own secret sorrows, 
which the world knows not.” 

Wc scarcely know why, but in reading the above, 
there came to mind those beautiful lines of Shel- 
ley’s, written at Naples, on one of the most glorious 
days, and under tho most beautiful sky that hangs 
over any part of the great universe of the Almighty : 

“ The sun ir warm, the sky is clear. 

The waves are dancing fast and bright, 

Blue isles and snowy mountains ^ear 
Tho sanny noon’s transparent light.” 

But amid all this brightness, this carnival of nature, 
look in upon the poor poet’s heart : 

“ I could lie down llkp a tired child, 

And weep away this lUh of care. 

Which 1 have borne, and still must bear, 

Till Death, like sleep, sl^ould steal o’er me. 

And I could feel in the warm air. 

My cheek grow cold, andjiear the aea. 

Breathe o'er my dying brain its last monotony^ 
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** Soma night lament, wlien 1 wu fSiM, 

As I, when thia aweet day^a done, 

Which my loat heart, too aoon grown old, 

Inaolta with thia untimely moan !** 

Inezpreaaibly sad, and sweet, and touching! 
“Some days will be dariL and dreary,” as Long* 
fellow sings, how brightly and sweetly soever Na- 
ture may smile around. ** We make the weather in 
our heartB" says a French writer, ** whether the sun 
shines out, or the heavens are black with stonns.” 

It is a curious thing sometimes to notice the effect 
Ilf a word, and the different meanings given to it, by 
:i simple ** turn of the expression,” as Sydney Smith 
:< mis it. There is a new anecdote of Charles Laipb, 

V. hich exemplifies thia very pleasantly : 

On a wet, miserable, foggy, ** London” day, in the 
autumn, he wtu accosted by a beggar-woman with : 

** Pray, sir, bestow a little charity upon a poor, 
destitute widow-woman, who is perishing for lack 
of food. Believe me, sir, 1 have seen bater days /” 

“ So have I,” said Lamb, handing the poor creat- 
ure a shilling: “so have 1; it’s a miserable day! 
Good-by ! good-by !” 

Two similar things arise to recollection as we jot 
this down. One is this : ** 

A gentleman espying a number of mischievous 
little rogues in the act of carrying off a quantity of 
fruit from his orchard, without leave or license, 
bawled out very lustily : 

“ Whf.t are you about there, you rascals, you ?” 

“ Aliout going,” said one of .them, with his hand 
gyrating at his nose, as he seized his hat, and scamp- 
ered off at doublc-iiuick time. 

And the second is like unto it : 

A mother always insisted that her children should ; 
append “ ma’am” to every answer, in the negative 
or aifimiative, w'hich they gave her. 

One day they had purk-and-beans for dinner (prop- 
erly cooked, a dinner for a king, or the President of 
the United States), and after one of the little boys 
had twice emptied his plate, his mother, with the 
“ serving-spoon” in the dish, said : 

“ Freddy, do you want some more ?” 

“ No,” said he. 

“ No /” exclaimed his mother : “ no I What else 7 
yowkatr* 

No beaTu !” said the little fellow- -don’t want 
none.” , 

Now that “Ifiltle rascal” knew' jierfectly well that 
}ir was expected to say “ No, ma^arn but some- 
times children are ouch wags ! 

“Old Uncle Spraker,” well-known up in the 
valley of the Mohawk, once related a misfortune 
which had happened to his son in this wise : 

“ Poor Hans ! he bit himself mit a raddle-snake, 
und^ash sick into his ped, speechless, for six waks 
in der mont’ of Augoost ; and all his cry vash, * Va- 
ter! vaterl’ Und he couldn’t eat noding, except a 
leedlc dea, midout no sugar into it.” 

The followfng specimen of original criticism, from 
a country journal, evinces a knowledge of logical dis- 
putation that would do credit to the most rabid con- 
troversialist : 

“ A discussion had arisen in a stage-coach upon 
the apparent impossibility* that a perfect man like 
Adam could commit sin. 

“ * But he wasn't perfect,* said one of the com- 
pany. 

“* Wasn’t /ifl/ecf/* ejaculated the other, in great 
amazement. 


** *No, sir; he wtun*t peifeet,’ repeated the com- 
mentator. t 

What do you mean?' asked his interlocutor. 

“ *1 mean what 1 say,’ waa the reply. ’ He waa 
made perfect, 1 admit ; but he didn’t stay perfect.* 

“‘How so?’ 

“‘Why, didn’t his Maker take out one of hia 
ribs? He wasn’t perfect after losing one of his 
ribs, was he 7’ 

“ His antagonist was silent ; and candidly con- 
fessed that ‘Woman was the cause of man’s original 
imperfection !” 


There is a good deal of Dr. Franklin’s “ Poor 
Richard” style about the ensuing paragraph, upon 
“ Making Auger-holea with a Gimlet ;” 

“ My boy, what are you doing with that gimlet 7” 
I asked of a little flaxen-headed urchin, who was 
laboring with all his might at a piece of board before 
him. ^ 

* Trying to make an auger-hole,” said he, without 
raising his eyes. 

Now this is precisely the way with two-thirds of 
the world~-“ making auger-holes with a gimlet.” 

There, for example, is young A , who has es- 

caped from the clerk’s desk,, behind the counter. 
He sports a mustache and imperial, carries a rattan, 
drinks champagne, and talks largely about the prof- 
its of bankmg, shaving notes, 6lc. He fancies he is 
really a great man : but every body around him sees 
that he is only “ making auger-holes with a gimlet.” 

Miss C is a “ nice,” pretty girl : she might be 

very useful, too, for she has intelligence enough: 
but she must be the “ton.” She goes to plays, 
lounges on sofas, keeps her bed till noon, imagines 
she is a lielle, disdains all labor, forgets (or tries to 
forget) that her father was an honest mechanic ; and 
all for what 7 Why, she is endeavoring to w'ork her- 
self into the belief that an auger-hole can be made 
with a gimlet. 

Saint Paul, when preaching the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness, “ ministered unto his own 
necessities, and was “ chargeable to no man.” Some 
such service, and similarly performed, is dcscrilied in 
a letter before us, from a Western missionary : 

“ Wc livp on less than two hundred dollars per 
annum, including horse-keeping and traveling ex- 
penses ; and my traveling in a year is nut less than 
three thousand miles. 1 have to go to a neighboring 
w'ood and fell down the trees, chop them into ten or 
twelve feet logs, hitch my horse to them, drag them 
to the house, chop, saw, and split them for stove- 
fuel ; and then, after preaching two sermons a week, 
nding most weeks fifty or sixty miles, teaching Sab- 
bath-schools, riding three miles to the post-office, 
store, dtc. ; aiJt even then I am told by my brethren 
that 1 ‘ don’t do^ything but ride about and read my 
books,’ and they wonder why * 1 couldn't work a 
little, now and then, and try to earn a part of my 
living!’” • 

A CORRESPONDENT hos clipped the following from 
an old newspaper, which he sends to us as a “ com- 
panion-picc|” to the “ cool” on board a Long Island 
Sound steamer, mentioned in an anecdote of 
Matthews the actor, in a previous number of “ The 
Drawer :” 

I “An * exquisite’ of the first water, reeking with 
scented hair-oil and Cologne, was ‘ demming’ the 
waiters, and otherwise assuming very consequential 
airs. A raw Jonathan sot by his side, dressed in 
a very plain suit of homespun. 
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‘‘ Tt^ng M • vulgU,- friend, the fimner point, 
•d hiB jeweled finger tanrezd e pUte. and said : 

** * Butter, sah I* ^ 

“ * I see it is/ said Jonathan ; * it*s i^r good, 
lew, I guess.* 


“ * Butter, sah, I say !* repeated the dandy. 

“ * / know it — very good — a first-rate article, and 
no mistake/ provokingly reiterated Homespun. 

“ ‘ Buttee ! I tell you !* thundered the exquisite, 
in still louder tones, pointing with slow, unmoving 
finger again toward the plate, and scowling upon his 
neighbor as if he would annihilate him. 

“ ‘ Wal, Gosh-all-Jcrewsalem ! what of it?' now 
yelled the down-easter, getting hit dander up, in 
turn ; ‘ yeou didn’t tnink I took it for lord, did ye ?* 

“ The discomfited exquisite now reached over and 
helped himself; attributing that to ‘ greenness’ which 
was, and was intended to be, no doubt, a rebuke of 
his ill-manners and haughty, overbearing tone. He 
might have learned politl^ss in this * one easy les- 
son.’ ” ^ 


“ When Count Pulszky was yisiting Lamartine, 
soon after that fine poet and poor statesman had re- 
tired iiom the Presidency of the French Republic, 
the ex-President observed to his guest that it was 
* impossible to maintain a Denmcratic form of gor- 
emment in France.* 

“ ‘ Why not V said the Hungarian ; ‘ they can do 
it in the United States.’ 

“ * True,* replied Lamartine ; ‘but then they have 
no Paria there.’ 

“ ‘ I know,' said the Count ; ‘ but they have New 
York.’ 

“ * And what of New York V inquired the French- 
man. 

“‘Why said Pulszky, ‘that it is a city 

wflh a population of seven hundred thousand 
souls.’ 

“ ‘ Ah, fanfaronade Amertcm'ne !' replied Lamar- 
t^e, shaking his head, and smiling incredulously ; 

‘ Ah, my dear sir, that is American bragging ; don’t 
you believe a word of it !’ 


Some idea of the ignorance which prevails abroad 
in relation to the growth and progress of this country, 
may be gathered from the following authentic anec- 
dote : 


“ Count Pulszky, being a civil man, only laughed 
in his sleeve, and dropped the subject.’’ * 

This was in Paris; but Americana in England 
meet almost every day with ignorance as remarkable, 
and'iuAredulity even stranger. 


ICittrimj lintins. 


Men and Things at I Saw them in ’Rurope^ by 
Kirwan. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) The 
author of this lively volume never forgets that he is 
a Protestant and a Presbyterian, never loses his 
good-humor and vivjicity, never shuts his eyes where 
olijects of curiosity arc to be seen, never misses an 
opportunity through scruples of diffidence or delicacy, 
and never is mealy-mouthed in the expression of his 
ojiiniuns. He is an acute observer — knows the world 
like a Ixiok — every w'here makes himself at home — 
i.s never taken by surprise — is never at a loss for 
words — and is always well satisfied with himself. 
His remarks on European society, especially in its 
religious aspects, will be read with interest. For a 
professed partisan, he is not uncandid. Many of his 
personal experiences are amusing. And he is always 
ready to do justice to the ludicrous side of things. 
His tour embraces England, France, It^y, Switzer- 
land, on each of which countries he presents many 
striking views, tinctured, for the most part, with a 
smack of originality. The following general remarks 
on European character arc suggestive as well a-s 
characteristic : 


“ There is nothing which strikes an American traveler 
in Europe more strongly than the attachment to old habits, 
fashions, and forms every where visible. The guides 
through the Tower of London arc dressed as harlequins. 
The Lord Chancellor of England is buj^d in an enormous 
wiB with sleeves. Tlie advocates pleading in court must 
wear their gown and wig. Welsh-women wear hats like 
men. The people in many of the departments of France 
are distinguished by their dresses. Theywlll teU you in 
Rome to what village the people from tho country belong 
by the ihshion of their garments. Mountains, and rivers, 
and often imaginary lines, divide kingdoms, nations, and 
tongues. On one side of a river you find one set of cus- 
toms ; on the other, a very diflbrent set. On one side 
of a mountain you hear the Italian; on the other, the 
Oerman, or tho French, of a patois peculiar to the i^lo. 
The ^tlsh Channel is some twenty miles wide, and how 
lATerant ths people, the language, the f?***®?! 
side of It. In a few hours you may fly from Live^^^ ^o 

»d to «««*. om . 


country thousunds of miles in extent, and find among all 
our people the siune language, customs, and habits. 
These distinctions lencl to keep up old jealousies, tolbster 
prejudices, ^o retain the dividing lines of races and reli- 
gions, and thus to obstruct the march of civilization and 
Christianity. They form strings upon which kings, 
princes, and priests can play so os to suit their own pur- 
poses. Tho people of Europe need to be shaken together, 
and to be kept together long enough, as it wero in somo. 
chemical retort, in which they would lose their peculiar- 
ities, and from which they would come forth one pcopK . 

The great peculiarity of our country is, that we take all 
the varying people from all the varying nations of Europo, 
and cast them into our mill, and they come out in tho 
grist, speaking our language, Americans and Protest- 
ants.” 

“ Kirwan ’s” sturdy Protestantism stands out in his 
description of 

THE POPE AND CAr.DlNALR AT TUB B18TXNB CHADXL. 

“ The Slstine Chapel is, of course, an object of great 
curiosity at Rome. It is connCcted with^the palace of the 
Vatican, which is adjoining St. Peter's, and is ths private 
chapel of the Pope. You ascend the famous stalrcaso of 
Dcrnini, which is guarded at the foot by ' the Swiss 
Guards,’ the most fhntastical-looking soldiers imaginable, 
and enter the Sola Regia, a large audience-chamber, 
adorned with fine frescoes, and, among others, with 
that commemorating tho massacre of St. Bartholomew ! 
Papists would deny any responsibility for that horrible 
massacre, and yet its blessed memory is perpetuated In 
the Vatican by a splendid fresco ! From this chamber you 
enter the Slstine, and the fresco of the Judgment, by 
Angelo, sixty feet high and thirty broad, is before you. 

This is unlvorsally admittod to be the most extraordinary 
picture in the history of tho art of painting. The concep- 
tion is such as the genius alone fiT Ailgefeo could embody, 
and the result is grand and sublime. Although Ihdod by^^ 
the triple eflbet of damp, time, and the incense so oflei^^^ 
burned on the altar beneath it, it is dlfllcult to weary in 
gazing upon it. 

** This spot we frequently visited ; and it was here, at 
vespers and matins, on fokst-days, we had our views of 
the Pope and his esrdinals. The cardinals enter by the 
same door as do strangers— walk along the aisle, with a 
servant untwisting their robei, to the inner of the three 
apartments inte which it Is divided— there th^y Imcel and 
pray toward the altar, their atfbnden^n f* irg tliu:r robes 
all the whlla— than thuy aitcr bowing to the 
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ahtf and to Uwir braUmn im the and take 
tlieir aeata, with their aarranta 4t their feet^ 

** ^hen all la hi preparatlen, thera to « tmattet and 
noon the Pope eaten by the oppoadte dooTf bo#a to the 
altar, and goes up to hto chair. Then one aftier the other 
the cardinato leave their aeats, their aearletrdiea trailing 
behind them ; and after aahiUng the Pope by ktoring hla 
hand covered by hie veatments, they retuni to them. 
^Vhen thia ceremony, which fllle yon with dlaguet Ibr the 
actors, to over, the aervieea commende, which are mostly 
conducted by a choir made up of men and ennnehs. 
Twice did I wltneasihese eeremonies in the Slstlne ; on 
the first occasion there were sixteen, on the second twen- 
ty three cardinals in attendance. Pope is a man of 
line proportions, six Ibet two or three inches high, with a 
pleasing, pensive aspect, not very Italian in a vtoage 
which is more expressive of good nature than of talent or 
firmness. Ho might do very well to govern a convent ; 
but he is utterly unqualified for his doublo position as the 
head of a church and of a state. Personally he is amiable 
and well-meaning ; in morals he stands higher than bis 
predecessors or cardinals ; and that is all. While inhis 
presence I thought of an anecdote told of the good Hr. 
Miller of Princeton. When in the Seminary there, I had 
, a fellow-student of for more beauty than brains, and who, 
like all such, was quite a pretender. An elder ftom a 
country church went to the professor to inquire for a pas- 
tor, and he named to him several young gentlemen. * I 

have heard,’ said the elder, * of Mr. nuMtng the 

pretty student; * what do you think of him. Dr. Miller?* 
Not wishing to say anything against, nor yet willing to 
commit himself as strongly recommending the student, 
he hesitated, but finally replied, ^ He is a eonfoundedJy 
good-lookmg fellow.' This is about my estimate of Pio 
Nono. Yet I confess that while gaxing upon him, dressed 
so gorgeously, and receiving so coldly the profound hom- 
age of the cardinals, I could not help asking, Is that the 
man who retired under the pretense of going to pray, 
dressed himself in the livery of a servant, jumped upon 
the box of a carriage, and was off to Gacta ? Is that the 
vicar of Jesus Christ in our world — the head of the visible 
Church — ^without a belief in whose claims, and an abject 
submission to them, 1 can not enter heaven ? 

** And what shall I say of the cardinals ? Some of them 
were very old, bending under the weight of years ; some 
of them were very plethoric, and quite in danger of apo- 
plexy ; and some of them quite young for their position, 
and good-looking. But nono of them so impressed me as 
did Antonelli, the cardinal Secretary of State. Young, say 
forty-five— thin, tall, with penetrating eye, and a face 
stron^y expressive of intellect, passion, and will, you 
would single him iVom the rest as a real spirit. And such, 
by ^ accounts, be is. He is the soul of the College of 
Cardinals ; he is the real Pope, while Pio Nono is a mere 
puppet in his hands, used^ simply to give validity and le- 
gality to his nets. And he is all his looks indicate ; 
shrewd, for-seeing, vindictive, tyrannical, of an iron will, 
proftise, and profligate in his morals. Such is his repu- 
tation ; such is the portrait of him given me by one who 
knew him well, and for years. There was a crowd in 
the Sistine on each of the occasions to which I allude ; nor 
. was there a person there of any mark that escaped the 
notice of Antonelli. When the Pope was reading the mis- 
sal this cardinal was reading the audience, and 1 was 
striving to read the cardinals.** 

The author’s sketches of Geneva form an inter- 
esting portion of the volume, though, it seems, he did 
not find all that he expected in one of the literary 
lions of the city, kferle d’Aubignd. He gives his 
impressions of the celebrated historian, as well as of 
-some other distinguished men» in the following ac- 
count of 

A MISSIONARY SOIREE. 

** We returned flrom this scene taone of a very dlflbrent 
character, but yet equally grdtuytog to our feeUngs and 
tastes— a soirde, got up by the Missionary Society whmw 
anniversary ws attended in the afternoon. It was hdd in 
a hall provided* for the purpose, and was ftdiy attended. 
There was Dr. ICalan, thin, of medium height, brisk in 
appesnmoe, ftanky and toicial, with hair white as Alpine 
snows flowing ovur his shouldsrs. And there was Dr. 


Msito d*Aifol|nd, torge and ftiU in ataturs, with heavy 
conntoninee, reserved, rather l^rontolug In hto air, more 
English than French in his whole appearanee, and seem- 
ingly Impressed with the ideaihat he la rather a lion than 
otherwise. And there wsa Professor Gaussen, of middle 
stature, full habit, pleasant manners, silver gray, with a 
round P^nch Ihce. And there was Professor ha. Harpe, 
youthftil, manly In all his developments, with a plump 
red and white cheek, more suggestive of * the sweetest 
isle of the ocean,* than of the loveliest lake in the world. 
And there was Count de Saint George, tall, thin, youthftil 
In appearance, bland In hto monnersf with rather a wealthy 
and aristocratic air, but by no means up to the oflbnsive 
point. These were among the notables present. Ladies 
were there, ministering spirits, in largo numbers. After 
the process of serving tea was ended, a psalm was sung 
with much spirit, the Scriptures were read, and prayer 
was olTered, during which all stood. The plan was to 
have a brief address fhrni some one ftom each of the eoon- 
tries there represented ; and when the Americana were 
called on they were so kind, or unkind, as to send me forth 
as their representative. I jpAde a talk for about ten min- 
utes, and was Interpretcd^y a gentleman of the oom- 
pany — ^the first time I ever spoke to an assembly tlirongh 
an interpreter, nor shall I be sorry should it be my Inst. 
Although I knew not what I had said when I sat down, 1 
was soon brought to my foot again by an address ftrom the 
chair, thanking me in behalf of the meeting for my inter- 
esting and eloquent address on the occasion. Half sus- 
pecting that it might be a bit of French politeness, which 
sometimes induces to put the more abundant honor on the 
part that lacketh, I utterly declined to acccjit of their 
thanks on the grounds on which they were oflered, stating 
that if any thing eloquent or worthy of their attention was 
uttered, it was interlarded by my interpreter, and that I 
would therefore hand over the thanks to him. If making 
ftin at my expense, 1 determined that they should not have 
it all to themselves. 

** Soon after this passage at small arms the assembly 
dissolved itself into a Committee of the Whole, when we 
were Introduced to gentlemen and ladies ftrom the dilTori 
ent cantons of Switzerland, ITom Germany, France, Italy, 
and Britain. Captain Packonham, the true-hcahud Chris- 
tian, exiled ftrom Borne, where he was once a banker for the 
circ^ation of the Scriptures, was there, and gave a most In- 
teresting account of the good work of reformation in pro- 
gress in Florence. On the whole, I was greatly gratified 
with this evening's entertainment. It was pleasant, social, 
cheerftil, and yet pervaded by a truly religious spirit. 
They have a way of doing things in this manner in Britain, 
and here and there on the Continent, which might be in- 
troduced Into our own country' with happy eflbet. Their 
*breakfo8ts*«in London, Edinburgh, Bolfost, and Dublin 
accomplish much good. Meeting at a tea-table for an hour 
before a religious anniversary, where the speakers are in- 
troduced, compare notes, imbibe each other’s spirit, so as 
to go out on the platform with a cennmon feeling, and an 
acquaintance formed at a socigl repast, would relievo the 
dullness of many a May meeting in New York, and would 
greatly tend to cement Christians of various names to- 
gether. These are * love-feasts’ that might be aafely and 
profitably introduced among us. The tea-drinking in a 
room in Exeter Hail, which preceded the meeting of the 
London Tract Sfleiety, whore noble men representing the 
different branch^ of the Church spent an hour in pleas- 
ant social Intercourse, I will never forget— as I can nevir 
forget the soirde in Geneva. 

**We returned to our lodgings at about eleven o’clock 
in the evening, greatly gratified with our first day spent 
in Geneva. We all regretted that D’AuUgnd did not sus- 
tain the impressions made on us by his noble History of 
the Reformation. If we act toward him, when he visits 
America, as he did toward the company of American 
clergy at that*soirde,ho will write us down as boors. He 
is getting up some fohie for his incivilities, especially to- 
ward Americans. His History of the Relbhnatlon hos 
given him a wide reputation, and, to save himself flrom 
the annoyances which are the tax of Arne, he hheald not 
turn clown.” 

Mr. Rufus Choatb’b Dueourss af Dartmouth 
College^ ComoMmoTotwe of Danibl Webster (pub- 
lished ^ James Munroe and Co,), is the most brill- 
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laat si^imen of funeml eloquence that hen been 
called forth by the deii|^ of the illui^oiia JU&eriean 
statesman. Sin^arly affluent in thoo^t, replete 
wth the suggestiona of ripened wisdomy^Uid blend* 
mg a rich variety of picturesque description with a 
vein of pensive and solemn reflection, suited to the 
occasion, it rehearses the incidents in the biography 
of its great subject in a style of profuse and elaborate 
elc^uence that reminds us of the stately periods of 
Milton and Jeremy Taylor. Its sonorous sentences, 
piled upon each other, in massive grandeur, are mas- 
terpieces of accumulative rhetoric, set off with a 
copious splendor of illustration, and at last reaching 
the crisis of expression in sweet cadences that charm 
the ear as much as they touch the heart. Mr. Choate 
dwells upon the boyhood and youth of Daniel Web- 
ster with peculiar feeling. He traces the elements 
of his greatness to their source, and points out the 
early indications of his future eminence. An acute 
analysis is given of his ^ij|^acter as a jurist and a 
statesman, defending the nonored deaid from the 
charges brought against him as he lay cold in his 
coffin. The discourse aliounds in passages of melt- 
ing pathos, of which the following is by no means a 
solitary example : 

“ Equally beautlAil was bis love of all his kindred, and 
of all his friends. When 1 hoar him accused of selflsh- , 
ness, and a cold, bad nature, I recall him lying sleepless | 
all night, not without tears of boyhood, conferring with 
Ezekiel how the darling desire of both hearts should be ‘ 
compassed, and he too admitted to the precious privileges 
of education ; courageously pleading the cause of both 
brothers in the morning ; prevailing by the wiso and die- ^ 
eerning aflbetion of the mother ; suspending his studies 
of the law, and registering deeds and teaching school to i 
earn the means, for both, of availing themselves of the 
opiiortunity which the parental self-sacriflco had placed , 
within their reach — ^loving liim through life, mourning 
him when dead, with a love and a sorrow very wonderful ' 
— passing the sorrow of woman ; I recall the husband, the 
father of the living and of the early departed, the friend, 
the counselor of many years, and my heart grows too 
frill and liquid for the rcfritation of words.” 

The latest ** Franconia Story,” entitled Stuyvesantf 
by Jacob Abbott, can not foil to be a prime favor- 
ite with young readers, especially those who live in 
the countrj', or arc familiar with rural scenes. It is 
minute and graphic in its descriptions of common 
affairs, eminently true to nature, and pqpraded with 
a wholesome moral influence, though free from didac- 
tic or prosy comment. The lessons sought to be 
conveyed, arc enforced by lively incidents and ex- 
amples, and not by formal moralizing. But no young 
person, wc arc sure, can read this attractive story 
without receiving a life-long impression of the value 
of order, industry, considcrateness, and self-reliance. 
(Harper and Brothers.) 

Among Redficld’s most recent publications arc 
JoMlNi’s Campaign of Waterloo^ trwslated from the 
French by S. V. Benet, containing a critical exam- 
ination of the military plans and mancouvres of 1815 ; 
jmd Sir Jonah Bahrinoton’s Personal Sketches of 
his Oum TimeSf a gay, rollicking collettion of Irish 
reminiscences, which afforded an infinite fund of 
amusement to the readers of a past generation. We 
arc not sorry to see the jovial old story-teller un- 
earthed, and doubt not he will prove acceptable 
to modem lovers of fun as he was to their side-shak- 

and Brothers have issued a now edition of 
WitATBLir's EUnumts of RhetoriCf in an elegant 
large duodecimo, equally adapted to the library and 
(he eleae-room. The value of this work as a college 
text-book is too universally admitted to authorize re- 
mark— it having long been in use in the highest 
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I American eeminariei— but it can not be too earnestly 
I coi^ended to the h^eresmisg efaiee ef self-tauglu 
• writeup who are in the habit of favoring the public 
with their productions flirough the press. There can 
be no better discipline for composition than a faith- 
ful mattery of its principles. They are death to all 
affectation, pretense, vagueness, axid obscurity. The 
whole Work is marked by such clearness and pre- 
ciaion of statement, such masculine good sense, such 
soundness of taste, and such lucid, direct, and earnest 
expression, that one can aoaidely read it without 
receiving a healthy and bflEcing influence from its 
perusal. 

Six Months in Italy^ by George Stillman Hil- 
Li^D. (Published by Ticknor, Reed, and Fields.) 

A record of travels wrhich can not fail to take tin 
highest classical rank in the class of literary produc- 
tions to which it belongs. Its author, a distinguished 
member of the Boston bar, is eminently qualified by 
natural ability, cultivation, and taste, to do justfee to 
the subject which he has selected for his vigorous 
and graceful pen. His remarks on Italian Art, which^ 
fill a largo portion of the volumes, arc critical and 
discriminating, showing a delicate sense of beauty, 
in ^combination with a rigid severity of judgment, 
thougK^'holIy free from the pretensions of connois- 
seurship. Mr. Hillard occasionally indulges in per- 
sonal descriptions, which are marked by great 
decorum and reserve, but, relating to eminc*nt indi- 
viduals, w'ill be found to possess uncommon interest. 
Among them, is a singularly refined and appreciative 
tribute to Roticrtsind Elizabeth Browning. A valu- 
idilc feature of the work is a comprehensive survey 
of previous writers on Italy, furnishing the occasion 
for much admirable discussion of a literary and 
ffisthetic character. Mr. Hillard’s style is a model 
of pure and forcible English. It shows a variety and 
refinement of culture which is certainly rare among 
the Imsy professional men of this country. We are 
gratified in announcing a work which unites such 
thoroughness and accuracy of preparation with such 
beauty and sweetness of expression, and such manly 
vigor and sense in the utterance of opinion. 

A. S. Barnes and Co. have issued a valuable work 
on education, by Charles Northknd, entitled The 
Teacher and the Parent, presenting the results of the 
experience of a veteran instructor, and strqpgly 
marked by soundness of counsel and utility of sug- 
gestion. It forms a welcome offerinf^to the cause ot 
common schools. 

Crosby, Nichols, and Co. have issued a reprint ot 
The Cloister Life of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, 
by William Stirling, a historical monograph oi 
considerable interest. It is drawn from original 
sources of undisputed authority, and corrects several 
important errors in the romantic delineations of Rob- 
I ertson. The Emperor is described as a tyrant, a 
I devotee, a bigot, and a glutton ; but, at the same 
time, his robust traits of character awaken a certain 
sympathy, and clothe this singular episode of his 
life with a good deal of interest. 

The Prophets and Kings of ^ Qld Testament, by 
Frederic D. Maurice, is reprintdfl by the same 
house, and has already made its mark on tke reli^ 
gious world. It is an original and eloquent exposi- 
tion of the mutual relation of the Jewish monarclis 
and prophets, accompanied with a practical applica- 
tion to the circumstancei of our own times. 

A literary curiosity has Ifitely appeared in Lon- 
I don, apparently one of the last effusions of the 
I maudlin dealers in Carlylc-|nd-water. It is called 
1 Osmt; or, ths Spirit of Fnust, and is character- 
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iied M followB in tke AUnmaMm.: ** It is so long 
siaee we had one of those imitKtions of Mr. Carlyle’s 
manner and substance so common a few yean ago, 
that a book like * Qsmd* comes on us with a sort of 
Buiprise. What OumV means, or what the * Spirit 
of Froust* means— as this author abuses the tint and 
uses the second term of his title — we will not venture 
to say, further than that he describes it as * a want 
ventilation and clearance.* Dr Johnson is Said 
to be * the king of Froust’ — and in still nicer defini- 
tion it is said, that* a man with a pocket-comb, or 
round shirt-collars, or tf'Unck satin waistcoat, black 
lace on his cravat, or broad braid on his coat,’ is a 
member of the Froust fraternity, and the bom enemy 
of this writer. For the Irest, this is an effusioi^as 
poor in style as it is silly in sense just the sort of 
thing to end a literary mania like that which once 
followed the promulgated oracles of Mr. Carlyle.” 

A'work has been brought out by Mr. Leopold 
Haetley Grinoon, author of Figurative Lan- 
^ guage,” called The Sexuality of Nature : an Eeeay 
proposing to show that Sex and the Marriage Union 
are U?uversal Principles^ fundamenial alike in Phys- 
ies, Physiology, and Psychology. The book exhibits 
reading and scholarship ; but it is written ifPi^lan- 
oiful — ^not to say a flimsy — style, which wearies the 
reader without ofifering him the compensation of 
solid instruction. Mr. Grindon’s speculations on the 
duality of sex in the divine Nature — and his poetic 
authorities for considering the sea a male and the 
earth his wedded wife — ^will make many a reader 
smile, presuming, of course, that he should be for- 
tunate enough to obtain many a reader. 


Of Home Life in Germany ^ by Charles Lorxno 
Brace, the Leader says : ” Mr. Brace is an Amer- 
ican, who has already proved his ability as a writer 
of travels by his Hungary in 1651, and who now pre- 
sents us with the results of his experience of Ger- 
man life ns seen under its more familiar domestic 
aspects. Those who have lived in Germany w'ill 
testify to the general fidelity of the picture, and will 
not be spriy to have their ow'n impressions recalled. 
Those who have never been there will get a tolerably 
distinct idea of the forms of life peculiar to Germany 
as they present themselves to a sensible Englishman 
or American. Mr. Brace speaks kindly, heartily, 
yet disoiiminately, and we have enjoyed his book 
almost as raudh as a rapid trip into the old localities 
dear to memory.” 


The AthencBum has the following discriminating 
critique on Christine von Amberg. By the Countess 
d’Arbourvjlle, translated from the French by 
Maunsell B. Field, and published by Harper 
and Brothers. — ** Some short time ago, the Countess 
d’Aibourville was classed among the select few who 
have written because they have aomething to say, 
and whose works (no matter what the scale) arc al- 
most certain, sooner or later, to make and to keep 
friends every whereby reason of their genuine force 
and feeling. Vhat which has happened to Auerbach, 
Stiftcr, to Topffer, to Andersen, and to Hawthorne, 
in England, is happening to the French Lady also— 
and ’ Christine von Amberg’ will increase the desire 
for ’more* which ^The Village Doctor’ had already 
excited. The story is of the simplest invention and 
the most melancholy meaning: — ^being merely the 
tale of the death of a maiden’s loving heart, a:^ its 
burial in that life-shioud, a nun’s robes. In ’ Lady- 
Bird,’ some may recc|||ect. Lady Georgians Fuller- 
tm showed the bright aide of life in a convent, ex- 


hibiting the holy house as a retreat from storms fur 
the weary and heavy laden., f Here we see the grave 
for, the warm, and the ]rottng, and the hopeful ; — and 
the death^ its quietude is fathomed without a sin- 
gle angry or exaggerating word — the acquiescence 
of the victim (and this, not consequent on coercion 
and cruelty, but simply as result of time) being the 
most painful part of the fatal discipline. In gloom 
of tone— as ^tinct from the morbid hue which in- 
evitably belongs to class-fictions — 'Christine von 
Amberg* exce^ even certain scenes by Madame 
Charles Reybaud in her ' 6ld Convents of Paris,' 
and is calculated to beguile emnpassionate persons 
into tears. The story seems to be delicately and 
nicely rendered into English— as such a tale, indeed, 
deserved to be.” 

The London Examiner t usually accurate and intel- 
ligent in its literary judgments, pronounces rather 
snappishly on the merit^^f Quoeehey, the popular 
novel of Miss Warn£, which has had even a 
greater run in England than irs this country. 

*' Queeckey is so called from the name of an Amer- 
ican village, the residence of its heroine. The bur- 
den of the story is the simplicity, the virtue, the 
genius, the resources in adversity, and the equanim- 
ity in prosperity of this young lady, who in the last 
chapter is married (at least we arc led to suppose 
so, for the fact is not formally mentioned) to a very 
rich English gentleman with a very fine English 
park. Many a good novel has been written on the 
same foundation. Pamela established the fame of 
Richardson ; and Jeanie Deans, though wanting in 
the matter.pf the park, has shown us how enchanting' 
may be a young woman’s heroism, how attractive 
her simple virtue. It is not therefore the subject of 
which w'e complain in Queechey. But to make such 
a subject agreeable, the lady’s virtue should be na- 
tural, not prodigious ; the circumstances of her life 
should at any rate be possible; and the relative 
bearing of each fact to others, and of every person 
to another, in her history, should lie such as nature 
requires, though the material accidents be left as im- 
probable as the author will. 

” Perhaps the most remarkable feature in Queechey 
is the constant reference to the good things of this 
world. This is to a certain degree the case in most 
American tales of the present day ; but if it be the 
taste of the country, that taste must have been glut- 
ted by Queechey. The family to which Flcda belongs 
is, as respects food, in a * parlous’ case. It would, 
in fact, starve, were it not for the cooking and pie- 
crust propensities of our heroine. But though as a 
rule these poor people have little enough to cat, wc 
should gather from page after page that feeding was 
their only employment. This is so absurdly true, that 
any accidentah^eference to the book will verify it. 

"The refermces to religion are almost equally 
numerous. Indeed the two, religion and cookery, 
are os a rule the subjects discussed. It would not 
suit us to refer, as we have done in the matter ol the 
eatables, to the manner in which Fleda’s piety is 
introduced ; but as a general rule we object much to 
the mixture. 

“ We have given no quotation, for the book is ono 
of which no^quotation will give a fair sample— 
arc, however, some few instances of sprigh^y tem* 
venation, even of approaches to wit (sinall green 
islands in a deluge of water) ; and the loves and lik- 
ings of Miss Constance Evelyn, a not very devoted 
friend of Fleda’s, come nearest to ths^ aort of ani- 
mation that should grace the oonvenational portMii 
of a novel.” 






First Young Gbnt.— What a mlwackulous tie, Fwank. How the doose do you 
manage It ? \ 

Second Young Gent. — Yaa. I ikncy it is rather grand ; but then, you see 1 give the 
whole or my Mind to it ! 



A SPEAKING LIKENESS. 


i/ttBfjlioM fjr MkL 

Furnished hy Mr. G. Broi^T 51- Cancd^street^ New- York^ and drawn by 
Voigt, from actual articles of Costume, 



Figures 1 and 3. — ^Walking-Dress and Chilp*s Costume. 

O ctober witnesses a decided change in cos- once simple, eleganty^lind comfortable. It is com- 
tumes from those worn in’^e procedrng -months, posed of rich maroon velvet, lined throughout with 
The silks of September ovct-dressgive place to cloths white silk, and quilted in fancy designs. The pUtt 
and velvets ; zeph3rr bonnets are no longer seen ; and or vest, fits closely to the fif^re. It is slightly pointed 
the whole costume gives premonitions of the expected at the corsage, which is of ihe natural length of the 
tetum of winter. From among the many varieties waist, and buttons quite up to the throat, where it 
of Cloaks which will be, presented, we select one at terminates in a collar about three inches wide. The 
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Figure 3. — ^Furs. 


arm-holes are cut out like those in a gentleman’s 
waistcoat. It is furnished with straps, passing through 
eylet holes in which are cords, so that the vest may 
bo lafeed closely to the figure. This cloak has no 
sleeves ; and the pocket8,,which are small, are placed 
in front at the bottom. The cloak proper is a three* 
quarter circle, joined to the vest somewhat below the 
level of the shoulders ; at the back, slightly curving 
upward it passes over their tips, till the seam term- 
inates nearly upon the apex of the breast. Here it 
is not square, but is finely rounded, and falls freely, 
tl^ lower portion being gracefully full. As appears 
in the illustration given above, it is slightly shorter 
in front, whence it slopes gently to the mid^e of the 
back, where it attains its greatest depth. A border 
of Chino4i embroidery surrounds the front and lower 
portions of the cape. This border is composed of 
ornamental scrolls, with interleaved roses and fiis- 
chia flowers ; spraVs^i these latter flowers also or- 
^ij^pe nt th e front and sides of the corsage and the 
cdllai’f^iSihall fancy.buttons, with loops of cord, or 
hooks and eyes, fasten the vest, which, as well as 
thd circular cloak, is entirely outlined by satin 
ooid. > « 

Velvets will be extensively worn for cloaks of all 
ntyles during the season. The predominant colors, 
for this material as well te for cloths, will be maroon, 
green, brown, puiple, drab, and black. Linings will 
white, black* or eoAm to match the exterior. 
iBSahraideiies, galoons, braids, velvets, those in par- 


ticular richly embossed, will all be used. Embroi- 
deries, however, will be the favorite ornamentation. 
In their use care should be taken not to sacrifice 
good taste to*hn excess of ornament. 

Bonnets arc worn with brims smaller and more 
flaring than heretofore. Feathers are much in vogue 
for trimming. 

The Promenade or Carriage Dress presented 
in our first illustration is composed of dark Gros de 
Rhine. The skirts are very full, trimmed with rows 
of bright-colored plaided satin. The corsage is high, 
closed to the throat, with a basque. The sleeves are 
flowing, with full under-sleeves of embroidered cam- 
bric, gathered at the wrist. The style of coiffure 
varies with the character of the face. Perhaps the 
favorite mode is to have the hair disposed in two 
curls, dne depending a little below the other. 

The Child’s Dress given above is composed of 
cloth of a somewhat light shade. The body is plain, 
skirts full, cape falling about half the length of the 
skirt. The whole garment, tqgetber with the collar, 
is bordered with ermine, about a hand’s breadth wide. 
The hat is of beaver, trimmed with feathers and xib- 
bom The ribbon forms a bow in front, and termin- 
ates in two streamers with ornamented ends. 

FtJRS will undoubtedly be much worn during the 
ensuing winter. Tippete/ns will be seen in the rich 
set of ermines which forms the subject of our illus- 
tration, will be longer than those worn last season. 
Muffs will be small, and ornamented with tassels. 








